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V>tLAGETT,  "William,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  in  1646 
at  St.  Edmund's-bury,  where  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Clagett,  was  preacher.  He  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  regular  degrees,  and  was  made 
doctor  hi  divinity  in  1683.  He  commenced  a 
preacher  at  his  native  town ;  whence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fcGteem  and  attachment  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  law  who  attended  at  the 
assizes,  he  was  removed  to  Gray's-inn,  of 
which  society  he  was  elected  preacher.  He  also 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Farnham-Royal,  Bucks, 
and  the  lectureship  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw, 
London.  He  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  was  rising  in  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  and  preacher,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  the  small-pox  in  1688,  in  his 
forty-second  year.  His  wife,  a  relation  of 
lord  keeper  North,  died  of  the  same  disease 
eighteen  days  after  him.  Dr.  Clagett  was  a 
person  highly  respected  both  in  his  moral  and 
professional  character,  and  bishop  Burnet  enu- 
merates him  among  those  clergymen  who  did 
most  honour  to  the  church  at  that  period,  by 
their  lives  and  labours.  He  published  several 
pieces  in  controversy,  of  which  the  earliest  re- 
lated to  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  esta- 
blished church  and  the  dissenters ;  the  latter,  ' 
to  those  between  the  protestants  and  Roman- 
catholics  ;  for  he  lived  long  enough  to  become 
fully  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  the  church 
was  exposed  from  a  popish  sovereign,  and  op- 
posed it  with  great  vigour.  After  Dr.  Clagctt's 
death,  his  brother,  Nicholas  Clagett,  also  a  dis- 
tinguithed  divine,  published  four  volumes  of 
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his  sermons.  Among  these  was  a  paraphrase, 
with  notes,  of  some  of  the  first  thapters  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  which  was  part  of  the  task  Dr. 
Clagett  had  undertaken,  as  his  share  in  a  design 
then  adopted  by  some  divines  of  the  church 
of  England,  of  commenting  upon  the  whole 
Bible.  Dr.  Clagett  is  accounted  a  clear  and  ex- 
cellent reasoner,  with  much  candour  of  spirit, 
and  a  perspicuous  style.     B'wgr.  Britan. — A. 

CLARA,  a  saint  of  the  Roman-catholic 
church,  and  foundress  of  an  order,  was  born  in 
1 193  at  Assisi ;  of  which  town  her  father, 
Favorino  ScifFo,  was  an  illustrious  citizen.  She 
was  bred  in  the  principles  of  strict  piety,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  so  impressed  with  the  holy 
life  of  her  townsman,  St.  Francis,  that  she  re- 
solved to  renounce  the  world  under  his  guid- 
ance. She  prevailed  upon  her  sister  Agnes, 
and  several  other  young  women  of  quality,  to 
follow  her  example,  and  resided  in  various  re- 
ligious houses,  till  St.  Francis  gave  her  the 
church  of  St.  Damian.  Some  of  her  compa- 
nions were  invited  to  settle  in  other  convents, 
and  they  spread  to  Spain  in  1 2 19,  and  to 
France  in  the  following  year.  Clara,  however, 
had  instituted  no  rule,  and  had  solely  engaged 
herself  to  obey  St.  Francis.  Some  of  her  fol- 
lowers adopted  that  of  St.  Benedict ;  but,  at 
length,  they  were  all  united  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  which  was  solemnly  approved  in 
1 246  by  Innocent  IV.  Rigorous  as  this  was, 
Clara  did  not  think  it  enough  so ;  and  her  di- 
rector, St.  Francis,  was  obliged  to  moderate  her 
zeal,  and  constrain  her  to  continue  abbess  of 
St.  Damian,  though  slie  would  have  preferred 
being   a   simple  nun.     She  descended  to  the 
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meanest  oflices,  and  sometimes  even  washed 
the  feet  of  the  sister-servitors.  In  her  last  ill- 
ness she  was  attended  by  the  caviUnaJ  of  O'vtia, 
and  VMS  visited  hy  the  poiie,  who  promL'-ed  fcer 
th.it  no  relaxation  should  be  permitted  in  the 
convents  of  her  order,  which  he  confirmed 
anew.  She  died  in  1253:,  and  was  canonized 
by  pope  Alexander  IV.     Monri — A. 

CLARIO  (Lat.  C/nriusJy  Isinour.,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  took  his 
name  from  Chiari  in  the  territory  of  Brescia, 
■where  he  was  born  in  1495.  ^'*^  entered  into 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  John  in  Parma,  where  he  made  an  extraor- 
dinary progress  in  sacred  and  profane  literature;, 
so  as  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  the  warmth  of  his  charity,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  good-will  among  Chris- 
tians. He  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a 
preacher  and  an  orator,  and  made  various  ora- 
tions on  public  occasions.  In  1537  he  was 
made  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in 
Modena.  He  was  afterwanls  abbot  of  Pon- 
tido  near  Bergaino,  and  of  St.  Mary  in  Cescna. 
His  final  promotion,  in  1547,  was  to  the 
bishopric  of  Poligno,  which  see  he  governed 
with  great  reputation,  assiduously  attending  to 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  promoting  lite- 
rature among  those  of  superior  condiiion,  by 
the  institution  of  an  academy  of  learned  men. 
He  was  present  at  the  council'  of  Trent,  both 
in  the  quality  of  abbot  and  of  bishop,  and  gave 
ample  proof  of  his  learning  and  eloquence  in 
that  assembly.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1555  at 
Foligno,  and  his  remains  were  honoured  by  the 
people  almost  as  those  of  a  saint.  'I'lie  princi- 
pal work  of  Clarius  was  a  reform  of  the  vulgate 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  with  annotations 
upon  the  dilTicult  passages.  Though  he  extended 
this  reform  only  to  passages  in  wliieh  he  thought 
the  sense  of  the  original  misrepresented  -,  he 
asserts,  that  he  has  corrccted  it  in  upwards  of 
8000  places.  This  freedom  used  with  the  vul- 
gate gave  offence  to  the  rigid  catholics,  and  the 
first  edition  of  his  work,  pvinted  at  Venice  in 
1542,  was  put  into  tl;e  Index  F.xpurgatorius. 
Afterwards  the  deputies  of  tlie  council  of 
Trent  allowed  it  to  be  read,  omitting  the  pre- 
face and  the  prolegomena.  Clarius  was  accused 
of  plagiarism,  in  having  made  great  use  of  Se- 
bastian Munster's  annotations  on  tlie  Old  Tes- 
tament, without  acknowledgment.  Tlie  fact 
is  true,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  not 
allow  him  to  quote  a  protcstant  author.     His 


explanations  of  the  New  Testament  arc  cliiefly 
of  an  ethical  kind.  A  collection  of  his  sermons 
.was  piipted  bgiU  diuiog  Lii  Ijfe  and  after  his 
death  ;  as  well  as  Vi|  ooc>sipn:4  discourses  on 
fcriptural  and  other  topics.  One  of  these,  en- 
titled, "  An  Exhortation  to  Reunion,"  addressed 
to  the  separatists  from  the  Roman  church,  was 
printed  separately.  He  wrote  in  a  clear  and 
natural  style,  with  solidity  and  judgment.  Du 
Pill.     7iraboschi. — A. 

CLARKE,  Samuel,  a  scholar,  divine,  and 
metaphysician,  of  the  first  rank,  was  born  in 
1675  at  Norwich,  of  which  city  his  father  was 
alderman,  anil  for  sevtr^l  years  a  representative 
in  parliament.  He  had  his  early  education  at  the 
free-school  of  Ids  native  place,  whence  he  remov- 
ed to  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  In  this  femi- 
nary  he  distinguished  himself  for  applicatiun  and 
abilities,  so  as  to  become  a  kind  of  example  of 
excellence  in  the  university.  He  had  not  long 
passed  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  pub^ 
lished  n  Latin  translation  of  Rohault's  Phy- 
sics, with  annp^ations  formal  upon  the  New* 
tonian  philosophy^.  Rohault  had  written  in  the 
system  of  Descartes,  which  was  then  the  fa- 
vourite of  many  ingenious  men,  among  whom 
w;}s  Mr.  Ellis,  Clarke's  tutor.  The  pupil, 
however,  had  the  discernment  to  sec  that  the 
principal  foundation  of  Cartes)'-«nism  was  mere 
hypotf)esis,  and  he  was  a  convert  to  the  spiid 
reasonings  of  the  Principia  of  Newton.  But 
as  these  were,  at  that  time  received  and  under- 
stood by  few,  he  thought  that  the  vehicle  pf  ari 
established  system  like  that  of  Rohault  would 
be  the  most  convenient  for  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  trije  philosophy ;  and  he  was  right 
in  his  conjecture:  for  Clarke's  Rohault  became 
for  a  long  time  tlie  standing  text  for  lectures  in 
the  university,  and  familiarised  students  with 
the  language  and  reasonings  of  the  Newtcniaa 
system.  'Inis  work  went  through  four  editions 
with  successive  imnrovemcnts,  and  it  was  tran- 
flated  into  English  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  dean  of 
Sarum,  the  author's  brother.  He  next  engaged 
in  the  serious  study  of  divinity,-  the  gvound- 
work  of  which  he  made  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  their  original 
tongues.  He  took  orders,  and  became  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwidi,  in 
which  oflicc  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Whis- 
ton,  who  warmly  recommended  him  to  iiis 
patron.  With  bishop  Moore,  Clarke  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  most  intim.ate  iricnds.hip  and  fami- 
liarity; and  it  is  to  their  mutual  honour,  that' 
this  confidence  proceeded  sd  far  as  to  induce 
the  bishop  at  his  death  to  entrust  all  his  domes- 
tic  congcrns  in  liis  chaplain's  hands.      Mr, 
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Clarke  first  became  an  author  in  his  proper 
profession  in  1699,  when  he  pubHshed  "  Three 
practical  Essays  upon  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
and  Repentance."  -  This  work  displayed  great 
seriousness  of  mind ;  and  Whiston,  who  was 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  religious  fervour  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  a  man  became  more 
conversant  with  the  world,  esteemed  it  tiie 
most  serious  piece  that  the  author  ever  wrote. 
It  was  followed  by  "  Reflections  on  Part  of  a 
Book  called  Amyntor,"  by  Toland,  relating  to 
the  genuineness  of  certain  works  referred  to 
the  apostolic  age,  but  not  received  into  the 
canon  of  scripture.  His  "  Paraphrases  on  the 
four  Gospels"  soon  succeeded,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  brevity  and  plainness.  About 
this  time  he  obtained  two  small  livings,  one  in 
Norwich,  and  the  other  near  it ;  and  he  accus- 
tomed himself  to  preach  v/ithout  notes,  which 
practice  he  continued  till  he  became  rector  of 
Ht.  James's.  He  was  appointed  in  1704  to 
preach  the  sermons  at  Boyle's  lecture,  when  he 
chose  for  his  subject  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  ;  and  such  was  the  satisfaction  he  gave, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  i;he 
next  year,  when  his  subject  was  the  evidences 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  These  ser- 
.  mons,  in  number  sixteen,  were  thi-own  into 
continued  discourses,  and  printed  together  in 
one  voluriie,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  They  raised  very  high  the  author's 
character  as  a  close  and  acute  reasoner;  though 
his  metaphysical  arguments  a  priori  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deity  were  by  many  objected  to  as 
too  subtle  and  hypothetical,  and  less  satisfactory 
than  tiie  common  mode  of  deducing  the  idea 
of  a  first  cause  from  the  eflccts  visible  in  crea- 
tion. Pope,  who  had  probably  other  reasons 
for  his  spleen  against  our  divine  than  mere 
theological  differences,  has  thought  proper  to 
allude  to  him  in  some  lines  of  the  Dunciad, 
which  conclude  thus. 

We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road. 

And  reason  downward  till  we  doubt  of  God.    ~ 

But  Clarke  himself  does  not  deny  that  the  ar- 
gument a  posteriori  is  by  far  the  more  generally 
useful  ;  and  he  has  employed  the  priori  argu- 
ment only  in  opposition  to  Spinoza,  Hobbes, 
and  other  metaphysical  reasoners  against  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  deity,  who  could 
not  be  refuted  any  other  way.  Surely  it  is  no 
matter  of  just  blame  to  have  deviated  from  the 
common  tract  in  proof  of  a  point,  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
which  may  receive  confirmation  from  opposite 
quarters.    It  is  not  by  poetical  attacks  that  the 


reputation  of  such  a  man  as  Clarke  can  Le  irt-^ 
jured  ;  nor  does  the  value  of  his  "  Demonstra-^ 
tion"  seem  impaired. in  the  public  opinion,  by 
the  more  fdrmidable  discussion  it  underwent  in 
polemical  controversy.  The  ethical  system 
M'hich  he  introduced  into  the  "  Evidences  of 
Religion,"  was  founded  upon  the  eternal  differ- 
ences, relations,- and  fitnesses,  of  things;  and 
these  hotions  and  terms  were  adopted  by  vari- 
ous authors  of  the  time,  and  became  in  some 
measure  fashionable.  They  were  opposed,  in-' 
'deed,  by  other  moralists,  and  were  at  length 
generally  exchanged  for  the  sentimental  ideas  of 
the  innate  beauty  of  virtu",  introduced  by  lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  improved  by  professor  Hut- 
cheson.  Dr.  Clarke's  system,  however,  con- 
tinued to  have  able  supporters,  among  whom 
■  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  the  late  Dr. 
Price.  In  1706  he  published  a  "  Letter  to 
Mr.  Dodwell,"  in  reply  to  that  learned  writer's 
Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  This  was  a  philosoplucal 
and  argumentative  defence  of  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  against  what  were  thought  the 
very  dangerous  opinions  advanced  by  Dodwell, 
who  had  attempted  to  prove  its  natural  morta- 
lity. During  the  same  year  he  gave  an  elegant 
S-atin  translation  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Op- 
ties,  which  facilitated  the  introduction  of  his 
system  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  great  philosopher  was  so  vi'ell  pleased  with 
this  work,  that  he  presented  Mr.  Clarke  with 
500I.,  or  icol.  for  each  of  his  children.  Bi- 
shop Moore  now  introduced  his  friend  and 
former  chaplain  to  die  notice  of  queen  Anne, 
who'named  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary, and  presented  him,  in  1709,  with  the 
rectory  pf  St.  James's,  Westminster,  the  highest 
preferment  he  ever  obtained.  On  account  of 
this  promotion,  he  thought  it  proper  to  take  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  public  exercise  he  performed  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  memorable  event  in  the'  academical 
annals.  The  thesis-  he  maintained  was,  "  No 
dogma  of  christian  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  is  contrary  to  right  reason ;"  and  his 
defence  against  the  scholastic  attacks  of  the 
divinity-professor.  Dr.  James,  displayed  con- 
summate skill  in  argumentatiqn,  with  the  most 
famiHar  use  of  the  Latin  language.  Persons 
present  at  this  exercise  could  not  speak  of  it 
without  rapture,  even  when  become  old  men. 

In  1712,  Dr.  Clarke  appeared  as  a  philolo- 
gist, in  editing  a  fine  edition  of  "  C;esar's 
Commentaries"  in  folio,  accounted  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  British  press  at  that 
period,  and  praised  by  Addibon  in  the  Spec- 
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tator  (No.  367).  It  was,  with  much  more 
propriety  than  Barnes's  Anacreon,  dedicated 
to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  who, 
diough  he  could  not  read  the  words  of  Cxsar, 
coulil  ennilutc  his  actions.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  work  which  involved  him  deeply 
in  theological  controversy,  anil  of  a  kind  wliich 
could  not  hut  hurt  an  ingenuous  spirit.  This 
was  his  "Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity," 
in  which  that  mysterious  tenet  was  examined 
on  critical  principles,  as  deducible  from  the 
words  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  with  a  re- 
sult so  dllTerent  from  the  orthodox  doctrine,  as 
maintained  by  the  church  of  England,  that  it 
became  a  subject  of  complaint  from  the  lower 
house  of  convocation,  met  in  17 14.  It  is  af- 
firmed, that  previously  to  the  publication  a 
message  was  sent-to  Dr.  Clarke  by  some  of  the 
ministers  of  queen  Anne,  dissuading  him  from 
publishing  a  work  likely  to  excite  angry  conten- 
tion, at  a  time  when  free  sentiments  of  any 
kind  could  scarcely  be  tolerated ;  but  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  this  remonstrance.  "When 
the  storm  came  on,  however,  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  take  some  steps  to  allay  it.  The 
upper  house  of  convocation,  which  was  less 
animated  with  doctrinal  zeal  than  the  lower, 
and  seemed  chiefly  solicitous  to  silence  dissen- 
sion, found  a  kind  of  temper  in  the  business  ; 
and  Dr.  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  a 
paper,  which  was  by  some  industriously  repre- 
sented as  a  retractation,  though  it  went  no 
further  than  certain  explanations  and  compli- 
ances for  the  sake  of  peace.  Whiston's  unsub- 
mitting  zeal  for  M-hat  he  thought  the  truth  was, 
however,  offended  with  this  sacrifice  to  liuman 
prudence  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Clarke  himself  was  not  perfectly  satisfied 
•with  his  conduct  on  the  occasion.  Several 
books  and  pamphlets  were  written  in  the  con- 
troversy set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Clarke's  work  on 
the  Trinity,  in  which  Dr.  VV'aterland  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  as  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy.  In  1715  and  1 7 16  a  disputation 
■vi;as  carried  on  between  Clarke  and  the  illus- 
trious Leibnitz,  concerning  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  and  religion,  in  which  these 
learned  and  acute  writers  exercised  all  their 
controversial  skill.  A  collection  of  the  papers 
which  passed  on  this  occasion  was  published  in 
17 1 7,  dedicated  to  the  princess  of  V\ales,  af- 
terwards queen  Caroline,  who  had  conde- 
scended to  be  tlie  medium  of  this  conference, 
and  the  tvitricss  and  judge  (as  bishop  Hoadly 
says)  of  every  step  in  it.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a 
favourite  witli  her,  and  the  placing  of  his  bust 
in  her  hermitage  gave  rise  to  a  sarcasm  of  Pope, 


as  if  the  situation  was  not  very  suitable  to  a 
court  divine.  Yet  few  of  that  class  seem  to 
have  been  less  under  the  influence  of  ambition, 
or  the  desire  of  promotion,  than  Dr.  Clavke. 
An  alteration  which  he  mide  in  the  iloxologies 
of  the  singing  psalms,  for  the  use  of  Jiis  pa- 
ri h,  revived,  in  17  18,  a  portion  of  the  trinita- 
rian  controversy,  and  the  bishop  of  London 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  his  clergy  from 
a<lopting  tlie  innovation.  Dr.  Clarke's  emolu- 
ments about  this  time  were  augmented  by  pre- 
sentation to  the  mastership  of  Wigs  tan's  ho- 
spital in  Leicester,  a  preferment  not  requiring 
subscription.  He  published  in  f^24  a  volume 
containing  seventeen  sermons  on  various  occa- 
sions, of  which  eleven  had  not  before  been 
printed.  As  a  writer  of  sermons.  Dr.  Clarke 
is  characterised  by  solidity  of  reasoning,  and 
justness  of  observation,  expressed  in  plain, 
clear,  and  manly  language  ;  he  therefore,  with 
most  of  the  eminent  Knglish  divines,  takes  his 
station  among  the  instructive  and  didactic 
preachers,  rather  than  the  orators.  Upon  the 
death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  the 
lucrative  place  of  master  of  the  Mint,  obviously 
as  a  mode  of  conferring  that  pecuniary  reward 
on  his  merit  which  his  scruples  with  respect  to 
subscription,  and  Ijis  theological  deviations, 
rendered  impracticable  by  means  of  professional 
advancement ;  but  he  perfectly  concinred  with 
his  most  serious  friends  in  thinking  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  secular  office  would  be  derogatory 
from  liis  character.  A  letter  of  liis,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hoadly,  "  On  the  Proportion  of  Ve- 
locity and  Foice  in  Bodies  in  Motion,"  appear- 
ed in  1728,  and  was  printed  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions.  In  1729  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  philologist,  by  publishing  the  twelve 
first  books  of  "  Homer's  Iliad,"  in  410.  Of  this 
the  Latin  translation  is  in  great  part  new,  and 
annotations  of  tlie  editor  accompany  every 
page.  Dr.  Clarke's  reputation  as  a  scholar  i* 
principally  founded  on  this  performance,  which 
is  particularly  rich  in  grammatical  knowledge, 
and  nice  observation  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  author's  son  pub- 
liohed  in  1732  the  remaining  twelve  books  of 
the  Iliad,  of  which  he  informs  us  that  his  fa- 
ther had  finished  the  annotations,  and  had  re- 
vised the  text  and  version,  of  the  three  first, 
and  part  of  the  fourth.  This  edition  of  Homer 
has  been  received  into  the  great  schools,  and  is 
in  high  esteem.  Dr.  Clarke  enjoyed  a  very 
short  time  the  applause  which  this  learned, 
work  obtained.  He  was  suddenly  attacked,  in 
May,  1729,  as  he  was  going  to  preach  before- 
the  judges  at  Scrjeant's-inn,  widi  a  pleujitiic 
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complaint,  which  proved  fatal  within  a  few 
days  ;  at  a  time  of  life  (his  fifty-fourth  year) 
•when  his  powers  of  mind  were  in  their  full 
vigour,  and  many  more  services  to  religion  and 
literature  might  be  expected  from  him.  He 
left  in  ISIS.,  prepared  for  the  press,  an  "  Ex- 
position of  the  Church  Catechism,"  being  the 
substance  of  weekly  lectures  read  at  St.  James's 
church,  which  was  published  by  his  brother, 
the  dean  of  Sarum,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  fate  of  his  theological  works,  immediately 
gave  birth  to  a  controversy.  Ten  popthumous 
volumes  of  his  "  Sermons"  were  likewise  pub- 
lished by  his  brother.  A  report  was  spread, 
found-  d  principally  upon  the  assertion  of  the 
chevalier  Ramsay,  that  Dr.  Cl.;rke,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  greatly  repented  of  his 
attack  upon  the  received  opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  retracted  his  principles  on  that 
head.  The  falsity  of  this  representation  i?, 
however,  undoubtedly  proved,  as  well  by  the 
positive  testimony  of  his  son,  and  some  of  his 
intimate  friends,  as  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
having  prepared  for  the  press,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  of  his 
having  left  recent  emendations  in  his  Common- 
Prayer-book,  founded  upon  similar  sentiments 
of  that  doctrine. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Clarke  was 
extremely  amiable  :  upright,  mild,  unaffected, 
chearful,  even  sometimes  to  playful  simplicity, 
he  seems  formed  to  have  gone  through  the 
world  without  an  enemy,  had  he  not  touched 
upon  the  "  debateable  land"  of  polemics.  His 
intellectual  character  was  that  of  pure  reason, 
undisturbed  by  passion  or  enthusiasm,  and 
closely  pursuing  its  object  with  all  the  powers 
of  methodical  accuracy,  and  logical  acuteness. 
His  memory  was  remarkably  strong,  and  his 
attention  indefatigable.  If  not  one  of  the  bright- 
est genuises,  he.  is  certainly  one  of  the  ablest 
men  this  island  can  boast.     Biogr.    Britan. — A. 

CLARKE,  William,  a  learned  antiquary, 
was  born  in  1696  at  Haghmon  abbey,  Shrop- 
shire. He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and 
entered  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  For  some  time  he 
was  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, which  situation  he  quitted  on  being  pre- 
sented, in  1724,  by  archbishop  "Wake,  to  the 
rectory  of  Buxted  in  Sussex.  He  married  the 
daughttr  of  the  learned  Dr.  William  Wotton  ; 
and  he  first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  a  preface  to 
that  author's  "  Leges  Wallise."  In  1738  he 
was  made  prebendary  and  residentiary  of  the 
church  cf  Chichester.    He  was  an  intimate 


and  frequent  correspondent  of  the  learned 
printer,  Bowyer  ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  that  a 
"  Discourse  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans," 
printed  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  was 
written  by  Mr.  Clarke.  But  his  great  work,  on 
which  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded,  wa& 
'•  The  Connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
English  Coins  ;  deducing  the  antiquities,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  each  people  to  modern 
times  -,  particularly  the  origin  of  feudal  tenures 
and  of  parliaments  :  illustrated  throughout  with 
critical  and  historical  remarks  on  various  au- 
thors, both  sacred  and  profane,"  410.  1767. 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  received  some  useful  criticism  in 
manuscript  from  the  speaker  Onslow  ;  but  it 
was  peculiarly  indebted  for  several  notes  and 
valuable  additions  to  its  printer,  Mr.  Bowyer. 
Its  foundation  was  the  discovery  of  the  old 
Saxon  pound  by  Martin  Folkes,  but  it  took  a 
very  wide  range,  and  comprehended  many  im- 
portant topics,  historical  and  political.  Some 
of  the  author's  opinions,  however,  were  very 
controvertible  -,  as,  that  the  Celts  were  origi- 
nally I  yrian  or  Phoenician  colonies;  that  the 
feudal  system  originated  from  the  Romans ; 
and  that  the  Commons,  as  such,  had  no  share 
in  the  Saxon  legislature.  His  other  literary- 
labours  were  assisting  Bowyer  in  his  translation 
of  Trappe's  Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  writing 
notes  to  the  version  of  La  Bkterie's  Life  of 
Julian.  From  the  testimony  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hayley,  he  had  an  elegant  turn  for  English 
poetry  ;  and  an  epigram  which  he  has  quoted 
from  him  displays  considerable  wit.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  temper,  pious, 
charitable,  and  friendly.  He  assiduously  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  station,  and  shewed 
his  zeal  for  literature  by  procuring  many  valu- 
able additions  to  the  cathedral  library  of  Chi- 
chester. In  1770  he  was  promoted  to  the 
chancellorship  of  his  diocese,  but  he  enjoyed 
his  dignity  a  short  time,  dying  in  October, 
1 77 1.  His  son,  the  rev.  Edward  Clarke,  re- 
sided in  Spain  for  sometime,  as  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  embassador,  and 
published  "  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish 
Nation,"  4to.  which  were  favourably  received 
by  the  public.     Bii^r.  Britan. — A. 

CLAUDE  LE  LbRRAIN,properlyCLAUDE 
Gelee,  a  painter  of  unrivalled  excellence  in 
landscape,  was  born  in  1600,  of  obscure  pa- 
rentage, at  the  castle  of  Chamagne,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Toul  in  Lorraine.  When  very  young 
he  was  placed  in  the  service  of  a  pastry-cook, 
which,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  de- 
serted, and  walked  to  Friburg,  where  his  elder 
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brother  John  was  an  engraver  in  wood.     From 
liim  he  received  some  instructions  in  drawing, 
with  which  he  accompanied  a  relation,  a  lace- 
merchant,  to  Rome.     He  was  left  in  that  capi-. 
tal    destitute   of   friends  or    money,    and  was 
obliged  to  apply    for  reception    in  the  lowest 
capacity,  at  the  house  of  the  painter  Augustiii  ' 
Tassi.     From   liim,   Claude  imbibed  some   of 
the  principles  of  the  art  •,  and  he  was  employed 
for  a  year  in  painting  grotesques  and  arabes- 
qiies.     The  view  of  some  landscapes  and  per- 
t.pectivcs  scni  from  Naples  by  Goffredi  Wals, 
CKcitcd  in  him  so  much  admiration,  that  he  re- 
solved to  visit  that  city.     He  trusted  entirely  to 
his  talents  for  the  means  of  travelling  and  sub- 
sistence ;  and  he  passed  two  years  with  Gof- 
fredi,  improving    himself  in   architecture   and 
perspective.       He    then    returned    to  Tassi  at 
Rome,  who  received  him  with  pleasure, and  often 
made  him  eat  at  his  table,     'i'he  real  master  of 
Claude  was  Nature.     This  he  studied  in  all  its 
variations,  and   no  painter   ever  expressed   its 
diarms    with  greater  fidelity,     lie  frequently 
continued  in  the  fields  from  dawn  to  sun-set, 
marking  every  play  of  light  in  the  sky,  or  upon 
surrounding  objects,  studying  the  character  of 
each  period  of  tlic  day,   and  storing  a  faithful 
memory  with  every  nuthcntic  feature  of  rural 
nature.     These  he    transferred   to  his   pieces, 
touching   and    retouching   with  extreme   dili- 
gence, till  he  had  rendered  his  imitation  as  per- 
fect as  the  art  would  admit.     Claude,  probably 
in  consequence  of  an  original  want  of  instruc- 
tion, did  not  excel  in  human  figures,  nor  could 
all  tiie  after-pains  he  took,  though  considerable, 
remedy  this   deficiency  :  whence  he   was    ac- 
customed to  employ  other  artists,  inferior  to 
himself,  to  supply  figures  in  his  pieces.     His 
own  peculiar  excellences,  in  which  no  painter 
has  ever  equalled  him,  are  the  warmth  and  lus- 
tre of  his  lights,  the  admirable  keeping  of  his 
distnnccSj  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  his  tints, 
and   the  sweetness  and  harmony  diffused  over 
the  M'hole.     He  likewise  represents  particular 
objects  with  great  truth  and  exactness,  and  in 
his  largqr  pieces  every  species  of  tree  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  appropriate  character.     At 
Rome  he  soon  became  celebrated,  and  obtained 
large  employment ;  but  wearied  witli  a  seden- 
tary life,  he  ni.ide  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  im- 
proved his  style  of  colouring  from  the  Vene- 
tian masters.     He  next  travelled  through  Ger- 
many in  his  way  to  his  native  province,  and  he 
remained  a  year  at  Nancy,  with  a  relation  who 
painted  for  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  assisting  him 
in  executing  the  architecture  apd  perspective  of 
tlie  dome  of  the  Carmelite  church,  and  other 


places.  Out  of  humour  wiili  tliis  employ,  hi 
joined  somcFrench  painters  who  were  going  to 
Rome.  At  Marseilles  he  had  a  violent  fever, 
which  nearly  brought  him  to  his  grave,  and  liis 
convalescence  consumed  all  his  money,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  two  of  his  pictures  to  an 
amateur,  in  order  to  complete  his  journey. 

On  his  second  return  to  Rome,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  appeared  as  a  consummate  master  of 
his  art,  and  was  ejiablcd  to  supply  all  the  de- 
mands upon  his  pencil,  though  his  works  now 
bore  a  liigji  price.  His  reputation  caused  otbcr 
painters  to  copy  his  style,  and  steal  his  thoiij^iits; 
whence  he  adopted  the  excellent  methotl  of 
making  drawings  in  a  book  of  all  tlie  pictures 
he  sent  abroad,  as  well  in  order  to  identify 
them,  as  to  avoid  repeating  his  subjects.  This 
book,  whicli  he  entitled  "  Libro  di  Verita"  (the 
book  of  truth),  containing  about  two  hundred 
designs,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Claude  was  a  man  of  simplicity, 
and  of  regular  manners,  a  lover  of  peace,  and 
ready  to  give  lessons  in  his  art  to  those  who 
desired  them.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
much  tormented  witli  tlic  gout,  whjch,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  liis  arriving  at  his  eighty- 
second  year.  He  died  at  Rome  in  16^2.  Hii 
works  are  numcrcu;,  and  form  the  ornam>-nc 
of  all  tlie  principal  cabinets  and  collections. 
Such  of  them  as  have  reached  the  present  time 
undamaged  bear  excessive  prices.  He  etched 
with  his  own  hand  a  set  of  landscapes,  in  wliiclt 
the  same  chiaio-seuro  is  ob.scrved  as  in  his 
paintings.  Se-veral  of  his  pieces  have  been  en- 
graved by  different  masters.  JTArgenvilU  Vies 
lies  Print  ITS.      Pilkingtui's  Dictionary. — A. 

CLAUDE,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  French  protcstant  ministers,  was 
born  in  1619,  at  La  Sauvetat  in  the  Agenois, 
where  his  father  was  minister.  He  was  edu- 
cated with  great  care  in  classical  learning  by  his 
father,  and  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  .Mont-i 
auban.  After  being  admitted  into  th«;  ministry, 
he  served  two  country  churches,  and  then  that 
of  Nisnies.  At  this  place,  which  possessed  an 
academy  for  the  protestants,  he  gave  private 
lectures  in  divinity,  which  acquired  him  great 
reputation,  and  were  much  frequented  by  stu- 
dents. He  had  been  eight  years  minister  at 
Nismes,  when  the  opposition  he  made  to  a  per- 
son whom  the  court  had  gained  over  to  attempt 
a  rc-union  of  tlic  protestants  with  the  establish- 
ed church,  caused  'a  prohibition  to  be  issued 
against  his  exercising  the  ministerial  functions 
in  Langucdoc.  He  thereupon  repaired  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  have  the  interdiction  removed  ;  aiid 
there,  at  the  solicitation  of  mad.  dc  Turenne,  he 
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CO!npose<J  a  trJef  answer  to  a  work  of  the  Port- 
royalists,  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  church  concerning  the  eiicharist. 
This  was  the  origin  of  a  famous  controversy, 
in  which  several  pieces  vere  written  on  both 
8!(?es,  and  Claude  displayed  his  talents  for  dis- 
putation to  great  advantage.  Unable  to  obtain 
any  favour  from  the  court,  he  went  from  Paris 
to  Montaubah,  where  he  was  chosen  minister; 
and  after  four  years'  residence  at  that  place,  be- 
ing again  silenced  by  an  order  from  court,  he 
accepted,  in  1 666,  an  invitation  from  the  church 
at  Charenton.  In  this  situation  he  performed 
the  most  essentia]  services  to  his  party,  by  se- 
veral controversial  works,  and  by  his  able  con- 
duct at  synods  and  consistories,  in  which  he 
displayed  admirable  talents  in  the  management 
of  business.  In  1678  he  held  a  private  di,-pu- 
tation  with  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  in  which 
each  party,,  as  usual,  claimed  the  victory.  Bos- 
suet published  an  account  of  this  conference, 
■which  was  answered  by  that  of  Claude.  At 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  '685, 
he  received  an  order  to  depart  the  kingdom  in 
twenty-four  hours,  though  fifteen  days  was  the 
time  allowed  to  the  other  ministers — so  ea^er 
■were  the  catholic  clergy  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
whose  influence  they  had  sensibfy  felt !  He 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  honourably 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  granted 
him  a  considerable  pension.  1  his  he  lived 
but  a  short  time  to  enjoy,  being  carried  oft'  by 
a  sudden  illness,  in  January,  1687,  to  the  great 
concern  of  the  whole  protestant  party.  Claude 
was  allowed,  even  by  his  antagonists,  to  pos- 
sess great  powers  as  a  controversialist.  His 
style,  if  not  brilliant,  was  strong,  vigorous, 
close,  and  correct ;  and  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  employ  all  the  subtleties  of  logic  in 
pushing  an  adversary.  He  had  soutid  learning 
and  solid  judgment,  keen  wit,  and  a  ready  elo- 
cution. His  figure  was  ordinary,  (ind  his  voice 
bad ;  yet  he  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
audience.  His  morals  were  Irreproachable,  and 
his  integrity  untainted.  He  left  a  son,  who  was 
minister  at  the  Hague,  and  published  his  fa- 
ther's 'posthumous  works,  in  5  vols.  i2mo. 
Amst.    1688.     Bayle.     Moreri.—K. 

CIIAUDIAN.  Claudius  Claudianus,  a 
Latin  poet  of  great  celebrity,  flourished  in 
the  fourth  century,  under  the  I'eigns  of  'iheo- 
dosius,  and  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
Little  is  known  with  certainty  concerning  his 
life  and  fortunes,  further  tl;an  can  be  deciuced 
from  the  incidental  notices  ctintained  in  his  own 
writings.     Much  doubt  has  been  raised  con- 


cerning the  country  of  his  birth  •,  yet  it  seems 
sufficiently  decided  by  the  absolute  assertion  of 
Suidas,  asserting  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
and  by  some  lines  of  Claudian's  own,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Egypt  as  his  country,  and  calls  the 
Nile  "  his  own."  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
lived  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Rome.  He  early  at- 
tached himself  to  the  renoM'ned  general  Stilicho, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  during  the 
five  years  preceding  the  consulship  of  that  com- 
mander, and  whose  friendships  and  enmities  he 
adopted  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  partisan.  By  the 
favour  of  Serena,  the  spouse  of  Stilicho,  he  ob- 
tained a  rich  and  noble  wife  in  Africa.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  titul.ir  dignity  of  tribune  and  no- 
tary ;  and  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  That  he 
was  not  a  chriftian,  as  some  have  maintained, 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor  o£ 
his  writings.  Some  short  pieces  on  christian 
topics,  inserted  among  his  works,  were  either, 
written  by  another  of  the  same  name,  or  were 
composed  by  him  merely  as  exercises.  Kis 
disposition  to  satire  and  invective  seems,  after 
the  fall  of  his  great  patron,  to  have  involved  hira 
in  trouble  ;  but  with  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  his  death,  we  are  totally  unacquainted. 

As  a  poet,  Claudian  is  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non in  the  history 'of  literature.  After  the  ra- 
pid decline  of  taste  and  purity  in  writing  from 
the  Augustan  period,  and  the  intervention  of 
centuries  without  any  name  in  Roman  poetry- 
superior  to  that  of  Ausonius,  a  foreigner,  edu- 
cated in  Gfeek  literature,  started  up,  who  was 
able  to  take  his  place  among  the  most  admired 
of  the  Latin  classics,  and  to  -contend  for  the 
palm  with  the  masters  of  the  language.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  critics,  that  Clau- 
dian wanted  a  topic  and  an  age,  rather  than  a 
genius,  to  rise  to  the  first  rank  amojig  poets. 
The  greater  part  of  his  subjects  have  precluded 
any  considerable  efforts  of  the  sublime  or  the 
pathetic ;  for  what  can  be  more  unfavourable 
to  mental  elevation  than  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming a  slavish  panegyrist,  or  a  bitter  satirist  ? 
Yet  some  of  his  narrative-pieces  have  been  the 
means  of  preserving  various  facts  illustrative  of 
the  manners  and  events  of  the  times,  which  are 
not  to  be  learned  from  the  barren  histories  of 
that  period  ;  and  some  of  the  objects  of  his  de- 
scription, particularly  the  hosts  of  martial  bar- 
b-arians  which  then  began  to  burst  like  an  inun- 
dation into  the  Roman  empire,  are  fertile  in  cu- 
rious and  striking  imagery.  Gibbon,  who  has 
derived  much  historical  matter  from  the  works 
of  Claudian,  and  was  well  capable  of  appre- 
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ciating  him  both  as  a  narrator  and  a  poet,  after 
stating  his  defects,  as  arising  from  the  purpose 
and  character  of  his  compositions,  thus  points 
out  his  excellences :  "  He  was  endowed  with 
the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising  tlie  mean- 
est, of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of  diver- 
sifying the  most  similar  topics  :  his  colouring, 
more  especially  in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft 
and  splendid  ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  display, 
and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantages  of  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy 
and  sometimes  forcible  expression,  and  a  per- 
petual flow  of  harmonious  versification."  (Dccl. 
and  Fall,  &c.  ch.  30.)  It  may  be  added,  that 
his  lalinity,  if  not  perfectly  pure,  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  generality  of  writers  in 
that  age,  and  such  as  none  but  a  rigid  critic 
will  often  censure.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are  his  invectives  against  Rufinus  and  Eutro- 
pius  ;  his  consulates  of  Honorius  ;  his  Gildonic 
and  Getic  wars,  and  other  pieces  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  Stilicho  ;  his  court  epithalamiums  and 
epistles;  and  his  rape  of  Proserpine,  an  unfi- 
nislied  poem,  the  commencement  of  a  grand 
epic  design.  There  arc,  besides,  several  short 
pieces,  entitled  Idylliums,  and  others  called  Epi- 
grams. Among  the  latter  none  is  more  re- 
markable than  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  sphere 
of  Archimedes,  which  seems 'to  have  been  a 
very  curious  piece  of  astronomical  clock-work, 
inclosed  in  a  glass  case.  Of  the  editions  of 
Claudian,  the  most  esteemed  arc  those  of  Hcin- 
sius,  of  Barthius,  the  Variorum,  the  Delphin, 
Gesner's  at  Leipsic,  1759,  2  vols.  8vo.  and 
Burman's,  Amst.  1760,  4to.  Fossil  Poet.  Lat. 
Vita  Cl-iudiani  ad  edit,  Gesneri.  Tiraboschi.  Gib- 
bon.—A. 

CLAUDIUS,  fifth  emperor  of  Rome,  whose 
name  at  length  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus 
Genitanicus,  the  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
by  Antonia  minor,  brother  of  Germanicus,  and 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  born  at 
Lyons,  in  the  year  of  Rome  742.  From  his 
childhood  he  was  afllicted  with  diseases  which 
injured  both  his  mind  and  his  body,  and  were 
the  cause  of  a  lasting  stupidity  and  weakness  of 
understanding,  which  rcniloced  liim  incapable 
of  filling  with  propriety  any  of  the  ofiices  of 
life,  thougli  it  did  not  absolutely  disqualify  liim 
from  literary  attainments..  He  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  of  his 
own,  and  was  able  to  write  with  purity  and  a 
degree  of  elegance  ;  but  he  was  radically  defi- 
cient in  judgment  and  comprehension,  and 
was  equally  dull  in  his  perceptions  and  blunt  in 
liis  feelings.  The  treatment  he  met  with,  in- 
deed, was  such  as  to  aggravate  his  natural  de- 


fects. He  was  the  object  of  contempt  and 
harshness  to  all  around  him  ;  and  even  his  mo- 
ther regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  monstrous  pro- 
duction, and  was  used  to  say,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, "  As  stupid  as  my  son  Claudius." 
His  great  uncle  Augustus  alone  behaved  to  him 
with  some  kindness,  but  he  could  not  venture 
to  produce  him  in  any  public  office,  and  in  hii 
testament  he  placed  him  only  among  his  heirs 
of  the  third  rank.  Tiberius  in  like  manner  ex- 
cluded him  from  honours  and  employments, 
and  surTered  him  to  live  in  retirement,  asso- 
ciating with  men  of  the  meanest  condition,  who 
plunged  him  in  low  debauchery,  and  rendered 
him  still  more  despicable.  'J  hat  tyrant,  how- 
ever, after  destroying  almost  the  whole  imperial 
f.imily,  entertained  some  tliouglits  of  making 
Claudius  his  successor ;  and  though  liis  imbe- 
cility prevented  this  design  from  taking  place, 
he  recommended  him  by  name  in  his  will  to 
the  protection  of  the  senate,  people,  and  army. 
Caligula,  among  tlie  popular  acts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  brought  forward  his  uncle 
Claudius ;  and  after  introducing  him  into  tlie 
senate,  made  him  his  p.irtncr  in  the  consulsliip. 
He  also  more  than  oncj  allowed  him  to  preside 
in  his  stead  at  the  public  games,  to  t!ie  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  could  not  view 
without  a  certain  respect,  even  under  such  a 
form,  the  brother  of  their  darling  Germanicus. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  tiie  wanton 
caprice  of  that  imperial  madman  was  exercised 
against  his  uncle,  :is  well  as  against  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  the  in- 
sults of  ridicule  and  bulFoonery.  He  also  in- 
curred some  serious  danger  from  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  his  domestics,  which 
he  escaped  only  by  being  too  much  despised  to 
be  an  object  of  suspicion  :  so  abject  a  ereatuie 
was  Claudius  at  the  time  of  the  asaassin.ition  of 
The  news  of  that  event  so  operated 
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upon 


his  fears,  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  na- 


ture, that  he  ascended  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
palace,  and  hid  himself  in  a  door-way  behind 
some  hangings.  A  common  soldier,  happen- 
ing to  enter  the  room,  discovered  his  feet  peep- 
ing from  the  cloth,  and  dragged  him  to  view. 
Claudius  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
soldier,  and  begged  his  life.  By  one  of  those 
strange  turns  which  sometimes  rule  the  fate  of 
men  and  nations,  the  soldier,  who  recognised 
him,  instantly  saluted  him  emperor.  Some  of 
his  comrades  who  came  up  concurred  in  this  mi- 
litary nomination,  and  placing  Claudius  in  a 
litter,  they  carried  liim  on  their  slioulders  to 
their  camp  -,  while  the  marks  of  consternation 
Still  impressed  on  his  countenance,  caused  tlie 
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t|5ectators,  as  he  passed  through  the  market- 
place, to  pity  him,  under  the  persuasion  that  he 
was  going  to  be  put  to  death.     The  contest 
which  ensued  between  the  senate,  which  de- 
sired to  restore  a  free  government,  and  the  prae- 
torian bands,  which  determined  upon  supporting 
a  master  of  their  own  choosing,  soon  ended  in 
favour  of  the  power  of  the  sword  ;  and  Clau- 
dius,  in  his   fiftieth  year,  A.D.  41,   was  \:na- 
nimously  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity.     He 
began  his  reign  with  mild  and  moderate  mea- 
sures.    He  published  a  general  amnesty  with 
respect  to  the  opposition  he  had  met  with ;  and, 
more  perhaps  through  insensibility  than  magna- 
nimity,   he  prisstd   over   with   neglect   all   the 
scorns  and  insults  with  which  his  former  weak- 
ness had  been  treated.     He  shewed  an  extraor- 
dinary reverence  for  the  memory  of  Augustus, 
and  paid  honours  to  almost  all  his  deceased  re- 
latives and  progenitors.     He  also  abolished  the 
formidable   Inws  of  treason,  and  set  at  liberty 
those  whom  Caligula  had  imprisoned  on  that 
account.     He  displayed  profound  respect  to  the 
senate,  and  deference  to   the   magistrates,  and 
was    extremely   modest  in   the   assumption   of 
personal  honours  and  distinctions.     But  these 
tokens  of  a  good  disposition  were  little  to  be 
relied  upon  in  one  so  radically  weak,  and  made 
to  be  governed  by  women  and  favourites.      His 
wife  was  at  that  time  the  infamous  Messalina, 
whose  cruelty  was  little  inferior  to  that  unchas- 
tity   which    has    made    her    name    proverbial. 
Three  potent  freedmen,  Pallas,  Narcissus,  and 
Callistus,  rivals  in  insolence  and  rapacity,  held 
him  in  the  most  disgraceful  subjection.    They 
inspired  him  with  apprehensions  of  all  of  whose 
approach  they   were  jealous,  and  disposed   at 
their  pleasure  of  all  the  great  offices  of  state. 
Hence  the  public  events  of  Claudius's  reign  be- 
long so  little  to  the  emperor  himself,  that  a 
very  slight  notice  of  them  will  suffice  in  a  bio- 
graphical sketch ;  nor  is  there  much  to  record 
of  his  private  life,  except  further  instances  of 
his  stupid  insensibility.     The  empire  had  the 
fortune  in  this  reign  of  possessing  commanders 
of  great  vigour  and  military  skill,  who  enlarged 
its  boundaries,  and  secured   it  against  foreign 
attacks.  Galba  and  Corbulo  obtained  advantages 
over  the   Germans.      Mauritania  and  Thrace 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Roman  pro- 
vinces.    But  it  was  principally  by  the  conquest 
of  the  best  part  of  the  island  of  Britain,  that 
the  period  ot  Claudius  is  rendered  illustrious  in 
the  historical  annals  of  Rome.     From  the  time 
of  JuHus  Ca?sar,  Britain  had  been  viewed  at  a 
distance  by  tlie  P.oman  emperors,  as  an  acqui- 
sition flattering  indeed,  to  i;he  vanity  of  ton- 
VOL.  III. 


quest,  but  hazardous  to  attempt.  Claudius  was 
induced  to  send  over  an  army  under  his  general 
Plautius,  whose  success  was  such,  that  the  em- 
peror himself,  desirous  of  a  pretext  for  triumph- 
ing, crossed  the  sea,  and  remained  sixteen  days 
in  the  island,  occupied  in  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  the  vanquished  tribes  as  far  as  the 
Thames.  His  triumph  was  a  farce ;  but  tlie 
design  of  pursuing  the  conquest  of  Britain  was 
seriously  executed.  The  first  acquisitions  were 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  Ostorius,  the 
successor  of  Plautius,  greatly  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  dominion  ;  and,  by  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  C.ujctacus,  made  an  important 
progress  in  subduiiig  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island.  Little  more  was  effected  by  his  succes- 
sor Didius  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian  that  the  conquest  could  be  reckoned 
complete  and  secure. 

Claudius  likewise  obtained  some  credit  by  the 
public  works  undertaken  in  his  reign.  One  of 
the  most  splendid  and  useful  of  these,  vi'as  an 
artificial  port  formed  at  Ostia,  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  draining  of  the  waters  of  the  Fu- 
cine  lake,  on  which  thirty  thousand  men  were 
employed  eleven  years,  appears  to  have  been  a 
work  not  adequate  to  its  expence.  1  he  com- 
pletion of  the  aqueduct  of  Caius,  for  bringing 
water  to  Rome,  was  an  object  worthy  of  im- 
perial magnificei.ee.  Claudius  had  abo  a  great 
passion  for  reforming  and  regulating  the  courts 
of  law,  and  other  civil  matters.  He  frequently 
sat  in  person  on  the  bench,  and  delighted  to 
hear  and  decide  causes,  in  which  he  sometimes 
displayed  a  gleam  of  good  sense,  but  oftengr, 
by  his  stupidity  and  inconsistency,  exposed  him- 
self to  ridicule.  The  numerous  ordinances 
which  he  issued,  were  a  mixture  of  sense  and 
folly,  generally  well  intended,  but  little  con- 
sidered. Among  other  novelties,  he  introduced 
by  die  imperial  authority  three  new  letters  into 
the  Roman  alphabet,  the  want  of  which  he 
proved  by  a  learned  dissertation.  They  were 
employed  in  the  public  monuments  of  his  reign, 
but  afterwards  fell  into  total  disuse.  1  here 
were  many  real  or  pretended  conspiracies  against 
him,  which  cost  much  of  the  best  blood  of 
Rome  j  for  it  was  easy  to  work  upon  his  fears 
so  as  tcrextinguish  all  the  compunction  he  might 
feel  for  acts  of  severity  ;  indeed,  his  natural  in- 
sensibilitv  v  ns  ^ucli,  that  he  was  r.early  indif- 
ferent to  the  late  even  of  those  who  were  nearest 
him.  It  was  computed  tliat  thirty  senators,  and 
three  hundred  and  t%\enty-five  knights,  we^e  put 
to  death  by  his  ord<  rs,  though  probably  he 
scarcely  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the  vic- 
tims, who  were  really  diose  of  liis  wives  aiid 
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frecdmen.  He  was  fond  of  public  spectacles, 
and  especially  of  gladiatorian  combats,  wliich, 
indeed,  was  the  taste  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  and  nourished  their  appetite  for  cruelty. 
At  the  completion  of  the  work  for  letting  out 
the  waters  of  the  Fucine  lake,  before  they  were 
discharj;ed,  Claudius  gave  the  spectacle  of  a 
naumichia,  such  as  probably  was  never  before 
nor  since  exhibited.  Two  fleets  were  m mned 
with  nineteen  thousand  combatants,  all  con- 
demned criminals,  who  shewing  an  unwilling- 
ness to  engage,  were  compelled  to  it  by  the  em- 
peror's guards,  and  not  suffered  to  desist  till 
after  much  bloodshed. 

The  most  extraordinary  domestic  event  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  one,  indeed,  which  would 
be  incredibl?,  were  it  not  for  the  concurrent 
tv-stimony  of  historians,  was  the  public  marriage 
of  Mcssalitia,  to  her  lover  Silius,  a  young  noble- 
man of  singular  beauty,  and  the  designated  con- 
sul. That  abandoned  woman,  not  content  with 
the  most  undisguised  display  of  her  fondness 
for  her  paramour,  had  resolved  to  show  her  con- 
tempt for  all  decency,  and  her  utter  disregard 
for  her  husband,  by  publicly  marrying  Silius 
while  the  emperor  was  living.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  this  was  a  desperate  measure  pro- 
posed by  Silius,  who  was  sensible  thatthe  no- 
toriety of  his  amour  with  the  empress  must, 
at  length,  become  his  ruin,  if  not  prevented  by 
the  death  of  Claudius,  which  was  doubtless  a 
part  of  the  design.  '1  hey  were  actually  united 
in  sight  of  the  whole  city,  with  all  the  ac- 
customed nuptial  ceremonies  ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
hf  Suetonius,  that  Claudius  himself  signed  the 
contract,  deluded  by  Messalina  with  some 
superstitious  pretence.  He  was  at  Ostia  when 
the  event  took  place,  and  he  remained  ignorant 
of  it  after  it  was  the  common  discourse  of  all 
Rome.  At  length  the  freed^nan  Narcissus  un- 
dertook to  inform  him  of  his  dishonour  and 
danger.  Struck  with  consternation,  he  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  act,  but  at  length  he  issued  orders 
to  arrest  the  culprits.  Messalina,  who  had 
thoughtlessly  abandoned  herself  to  all  the  disso- 
lute pleasures  of  her  guilty  connection,  was  ap- 
prised of  the  approaching  storm,  and  still  hoped, 
by  her  ascendancy  over  her  weak  husband,  to 
divert  it.  But  Narcissus  took  care  that  she 
should  not  obtain  the  advantage  of  an  interview; 
and  finding  the  emperor  waver,  he  himself  gave 
orders  to  put  her  to  death.  When  the  deed 
WIS  perpetrated,  Claudius  was  made  acquainted 
with  it  as  he  sat  at  table.  He  did  not  interrupt 
Jiis  repast  by  any  en<]uiry ;  but,  sunk  in  stupid 
inst-nsibiliiy,  he  exhibited  not  the  least  mark  of 
joy,  sorruw,  or  any  human  affection,  oa  that 


or  the  succeeding  days.  After  the  death  of 
Messalina,  Claudius  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
niece  Agrippina,  who  by  her  arts  induced  him  to 
take  her  for  a  wife,  though  not  till  he  had  over- 
came his  scruples  with  rcsp-ct  to  an  alliance 
deemed  incestuous  among  the  Romans.  Hlt 
domination  was  not  less  haughty  and  cruel  than 
that  of  her  predecessor  had  b  en  ;  and  she  was 
able  to  effect  the  great  poi;it  of  causing  her  son 
Nero  to  be  adopted  liy  the  emperor,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  own  son,  the  young  Uritannicus, 
from  whose  pers^m  she  removed  all  who  wt;re 
attached  ]to  him.  Yet  Cbu'lius  really  lov^d  his 
Son,  as  mu(  h  a*;  he  was  i:apable  of  loving  any 
thing ;  but  he  saw  nothing  with  his  own  eys, 
and  was  no  move  ih  in  a  mere  machine  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  governed  him.  (See  the 
article  of  Agrippina  the  Young  r.)  He 
passed  some  years  more  in  this  insignificant 
condition  :  till  at  length,  being  made  sensible  of 
some  of  the  enormities  of  his  wife,  he  unguard- 
edly dropt  some  expressions  which  implied  an 
intention  of  punishing  them.  Agrippina,  in- 
formed of  these  by  her  spies,  resolved  to  be 
beforehand  with  him  ;  and  accordingly  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  gluttonous  voracity,  to  administer 
poison  to  him  in  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  He 
struggled  a  short  time  against  its  effects,  and 
then  expired,  A.D.  54,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  It  is 
unnecCLisary  to  add  any  more  circumstances  to 
characterise  an  animal  of  so  mean  a  species, 
that  nothing  but  his  possession  of  imperial 
power  could  have  rendered  him  an  object  of 
rational  curiosity.  Tacit,  Annal.  Sueton.  Vit. 
Claud.      Dio  C(jss.—A, 

CLAUDIUS,  M.  AuRELius,  Roman  em- 
peror. Was  one  of  those  martial  characters  of 
barbarian  birth  who  upheld  the  decline  of 
Rome,  lllyricum,  Dardania,  and  Dalmatia,  is 
each  mentioned  as  his  native  country.  His 
origin  was  obscure,  though  after  his  elevation 
the  genealogists,  as  usual,  exercised  their  in- 
vention in  giving  him  an  ancient  pedigree.  He 
was  bred  to  arms,  and  first  obtained  distinction 
under  the  emperor  Deeius.  Valerian  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  legion,  and  afterwards  raised 
him  to  the  important  post  of  general  in  chief  of 
the  troops  which  guarded  the  Illyrian  frontier. 
In  this  situation,  his  victories  over  the  Goths 
obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  a  statue  from 
the  Roman  senate.  He  was  an  object  of  ap- 
prehension to  Gallienus,  who  being  informed 
that  Claudius  had  spoken  of  him  with  disap- 
probation, employed  a  frijnd  to  mediate  between 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  allegiance 
by  rich  presents.    When  Galiignus  was  mor* 
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tally  wounded  in  a  tumult  excited  by  conspira- 
tors, he  requested,  before  he  expired,  that  the 
imperial  ornaments  should  be  delivered  to  Clau- 
dius, then  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  near 
Pavia.  This,  at  least,  was  the  report ;  and 
Claudius,  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  A.D. 
268,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  The  consent  of 
the  army  v/as  secured  by  a  donative,  and  the 
senate  chearfully  confirmed  the  election.  The 
usurper  Aureolus,  then  besieged  in  Milan,  at- 
tempted to  negociate  with  Claudius,  but  was 
not  listened  to  ;  and  his  surrender  and  death 
soon  followed.  Claudius  then  led  all  his  troops 
against  the  Germans,  who  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy,  and  whom  he  totally  defeated  in 
a  battle  near  the  lake  Benacus.  After  this  suc- 
cess he  visited  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  attachment ; 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  re- 
forming the  abuses  and  healing  the  disorders 
of  the  state,  in  which  he  displayed  equal  justice 
and  prudence.  He  also  bent  his  cares  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  to  the  restoration  of  order  and 
tiiscipline  in  the  army,  whose  services  were  de- 
manded in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  by  a 
most  formidable  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and 
other  northern  people  ;  who,  issuing  in  a  nu- 
merous fleet  from  the  Euxine  sea,  had  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  were  now 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Thessalonica.  Claudius 
flew  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and  was  met  by 
the  barbarian  host  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Mcesia.  A  letter,  still  extant,  which  he  wrote 
to  the  senate,  forcibly  displays  his  sense  of  the 
tlifficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  and  his  reso- 
lution to  do  all  in  his  power  in  overcoming 
them.  A  great  battle  ensued  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naissus,  in  which  the  emperor's  ac- 
tivity and  military  skill  regained  the  field  which 
had  been  nearly  lost,  and  a  great  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  barbarians.  The  large  bodies  who 
escaped  still,  however,  maintained  the  war  in 
the  -Macedonian  and  Thracian  provinces  ;  till, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  fleet*,  and  a  long 
series  of  operations,  conducted  by  Claudius 
with  consummate  judgment,  the  invaders  were 
almost  entirely  -destroyed,  or  compelled  to  sur- 
render. But  a  pestilential  disease,  which  was 
one  of  the  scourges  endured  and  inflicted  by  the 
barbarians,  spread  to  the  emperor  himself,  and 
carried  him  ofF  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  in  the 
spring  of  270,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  two 
years  and  one  month.  His  last  cares  were  oc- 
cupied in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Aurelian,  as  his  suc- 
cessor.    Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius, 


was  the  ancestor  .of  Constantine.  Univerj. 
Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

CLAUDIUS,  Appios,  founder  of  the  illus- 
trious patrician  family  of  Claudiit'zt  Rome,  was 
originally  a  Sabine,  named  .Atta  Claustis,  and 
was  settled  at  Rcgillum.  Becoming  obnoxious 
to  his  countrymen  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  hostilities  with  Rome,  he  came  over  to  the 
Romans  with  a  large  body  of  kindred  and  de- 
pendants, in  the  year  of  Rome  250,  B.C.  504. 
He  was  honourably  received,  had  a  grant  of 
public  land,  and  a  quarter  of  the  city  assigned 
to  himself  and  his  followers,  who  were  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  He 
himself  was  elected  into  the  senate,  when  he 
took  the  name  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  became 
a  person  of  the  first  consequence.  Being  of  a 
stern  and  rigid  disposition,  and  a  firm  opposer 
of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians,  he  was  elected 
consul  B.C.  49J,  at  a  time  when  popular  dis- 
sensions ran  high,  on  account  of  the  severity 
with  wliich  the  poor  debtors  were  treated  by 
their  patrician  creditors.  In  this  station  he  was 
the  constant  patron  of  firm  and  severe  measures, 
while  his  colleague  Servilius  inclined  to  lenity 
and  indulgence,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
people.  During  all  the  subsequent  troubles,  the 
conduct  of  Appius  Claudius  was  uniform.  He 
witlistood  all  concessions  to  the  people,  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  the  tribunes,  and  opposed 
the  agrarian  law.  The  senate,  in  consequence, 
regarded  him  as"  their  great  bulwark,  while  to 
the  people  he  was  the  object  of  equal  dread  and 
aversion.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  record- 
ed.— Livii  Hist.  H.      Uriivers.  Hist. — A. 

CLAUDIUS,  Appius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
inherited  both  the  unyielding  temper  and  the 
party  principles  of  his  father.  On  occasion  of 
the  proposing  of  a  law  by  the  tribune  Volero, 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  patricians  in  the 
future  elections  of  tribunes  would  be  entirely 
subverted,  the  senate  procured  the  election  of 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  consulate,  B.C.  471,  as 
the  most  effectual  measure  to  resist  the  attack. 
To  moderate  his  warmth,  a  colleague  was  given 
him  of  a  more  gentle  and  complying  disposition, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  acted  without 
unanimity ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  (ExTorts  of 
Claudius,  the  !  w  of  Volero  was  carried.  Rome 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
^qui  and  Volsci,  when  a  memorable  example 
was  given  of  the  bad  effects  of  popular  odium 
against  a  commander.  Claudius  led  out  his  un- 
willing troops  against  the  Volsci ;  and  being  no 
longer  checked  in  the  field  by  tribunitian  aur 
tliority,  he  nwde  the  soldiers  feci  the  full  weight 
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of  his  hnturnl  severity,  auprmented  by  the  party 
opposition  he  had  undergone.  The  enemy 
h.ivinjj  drawn  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
Cliiudius  marched  his  army  to  the  encounter  ; 
but  the  Romans,  resolved  to  disgrace  their  ge- 
neral at  their  own  hazard,  tlirew  away  their  arms, 
and  made  a  disorderly  retreat  to  their  camp. 
The  Volsci  pursued,  and  attempted  to  storm 
the  camp,  but  were  repulsed.  Claudius,  unable 
to  make  his  soldiers  fight  on  the  next  day,  with- 
drew from  the  enemy's  territory  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  on  Roman  ground,  he  called  ids  men 
to  an  assembly,  and  after  severely  upbraiding 
them  for  cowardice  and  disobedience,  he  caused 
all  the  oilicers  wlio  liad  abandoned  their  posts 
to  be  put  to  deatli  in  liis  presence,  and  deci- 
mated the  rest  of  the  army ;  he  then  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  popular  displeasure.  In  the  ensuing 
year,  though  out  of  office,  he  headed  the  se- 
natorian  opposition  to  an  agrarian  law,  propos- 
ed by  the  tribunes.  For  this  conduct,  he  was 
impeached  before  the  people ;  but  instead  of 
shewing  fear,  or  descending  to  mean  submis- 
sions, he  preserved  a  firm  intrepid  demeanour, 
so  that  (Livy  observes)  he  was  not  less  an  object 
of  dread  to  the  people  as  a  criminal,  than  he 
had  been  as  consul.  He  pleaded  his  cause 
rather  as  an  accuser  than  as  a  defendant,  and  so 
confounded  his  enemies,  diat  they  suffered  the 
trial  to  be  adjourned  to  a  further  period  ;  in 
the  mean  time  he  died  of  a  disease.  The  tri- 
bunes attempted  to  prevent  the  accustomed  eu- 
logy from  being  pronounced  at  his  funeral ;  but 
the  people,  more  generous,  insisted  upon  hear- 
ing it,  and  attended  his  remains  in  a  great 
body,  thus  testifying  a  real  respect  for  his  cha- 
racter, though  their  adversary.  Livii  Hut.  11. 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CLAUDIUS,  Afpius,  the  Decemvir,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  one 
of  the  designated  consuls,  B.C.  453,  at  the  time 
when  deputies  sent  from  Rome  were  collecting 
laws  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
new  code.  On  their  return,  it  was  resolved  to 
substitute,  for  a  time,  the  authority  of  ten  men 
called  decemvirs,  to  that  of  consuls  ;  and  Ap- 
pius  Cl.iudius  was  nominated  the  first  on  the 
list.  The  government  of  these  magistrates  was 
at  first  highly  just  and  laudable ;  and  Appius, 
who  had  hitherto  supported  the  haughty  cha- 
racter of  his  family,  became  by  his  affability  and 
condescension  the  most  popular  of  them  all. 
When  it  had  been  determined  to  continue  the 
decemviral  authority  for  another  year,  Appius, 
vLo  presided  at  the  new  election,  wds  again 


first  chosen  through  the  favour  of  the  people  ; 
and  he  had  the  art  to  fill  up  the  number  with  a 
majority  of  persons  devoted  to  his  interest,  to 
the  exclusion  of  some  candidates  of  great  worth 
and  dignity,  among  whom  was  Caius  Claudius, 
his  own  uncle.  1  he  decemvirs  now  began  to 
project  the  perpetuation  of  their  authority  ;  they 
ruled  with  despotic  sway,  and  by  their  tyranny 
reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  abject  humili- 
ation. They  seem,  indeed,  faithfully  to  have 
performed  their  duty  as  legislators,  but  after 
tiie  tables  of  the  laws  were  completed,  they 
gave  no  tokens  of  an  intention  to  resign  their 
power.  A  war  which  brok.;  out  with  the  Sa- 
bines  and  .^^qui  obliged  them  to  convene  the 
senate  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree  for  levying 
soldiers,  and  on  this  occasion  some  free  opposi- 
tion against  the  decemviral  tyranny  appeared  ; 
it  was  however  quashed,  and  many  of  tlie  most 
considerable  persons  in  Rome  quitted  the  city 
and  went  into  retirement.  Appius  proceeded 
against  tliem  by  confiscation,  and  he  procured 
the  assassination  of  the  m.ost  dangerous  of  the 
malcontents,  the  brave  Sicinius  Dentatus,  then 
serving  in  the  army.  During  the  odium  which 
the  discovery  of  this  action  threw  upon  the  de- 
cemvirs, a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought 
on  the  ruin  of  Appius  and  the  abolition  of  the 
decemvirate.  The  charms  of  a  young  woman 
named  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  an 
officer  in  the  troops  then  opposed  to  the  ylLqui, 
melted  the  heart  of  this  devotee  to  ambition, 
and  he  employed  all  the  usual  means  of  gifts 
and  promises  to  gain  her  :  his  offers,  however, 
were  rejected  with  scorn  ;  and  her  pre-engage- 
ment  to  Q__Icilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  precluded  all  future  hopes  of  com- 
pliance. Appius,  in  despair,  adopted  the  base 
stratagem  of  procuring  one  of  his  instruments, 
by  name  Claudius,  to  lay  claim  to  Virginia  as 
his  slave,  upon  the  improbable  pretext  that  she 
was  not  tlie  real  daughter  of  Virginius,  but  the 
child  of  one  of  his  slaves,  whom  the  wife  of 
Virginius  had  brought  uji  as  her  own.  Claudius 
pursued  his  claim  at  the  tribunal  of  Appius, 
who  decreed,  that  till  sufficient  evidence  could 
be  procured  on  both  sides,  Virginia  should  be 
put  under  the  custody  of  her  suppos:^-!  master. 
Tlie  people,  animated  by  the  lovcv  Icilius,  re- 
sisted the  execution  of  this  iniquitous  sentence, 
and  in  the  mean  time  Virginius  was  privately 
sent  for  from  the  camp :  on  his  arrival,  the 
people,  greatly  agitated,  accompanied  him  to 
the  tribunal  of  Appius,  whose  passions  were 
now  too  far  interested  to  suffer  him  to  stop 
short  in  his  villainous  project.  Notwidistanding 
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the  clearest  evidence,  he  adjudged  Virginia  to 
Claudius.  The  unhappy  father,  desiring  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  privately  to  his  daughter  be- 
fore she  was  taken  from  him,  drevc  her  near 
some  shops,  where,  after  an  affectionate  em- 
brace, snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,  as  the 
only  remaining  means  of  preserving  her  chastity, 
he  plunged  it  into  her  heart !  Drawing  out  the 
bloody  weapon,  he  held  it  up  to  Appius,  and 
devoted  his  head  to  the  infernal  gods.  A  violent 
commotion  succeeded,  in  which  the  decemvir 
and  his  party,  attempting  to  seize  Virginius 
and  Icilius,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  Virginius 
repaired  to  the  army,  which,  excited  to  revolt 
by  his  complaints,  left  their  generals,  and 
marched  to  Rome  ;  they  were  there  joined  by 
the  other  army  which  was  posted  against  the 
Sabines,  and  both  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer. 
The  senate  then  found  it  necessary,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  public  peace,  to  abolish  die  de- 
cemviratc,  and  the  consular  authority  was  re- 
stored :  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius 
and  carried  to  prison,  where  he  died,  probably 
by  his  own  hand,  before  trial.  Livii  L,  III. 
JDhn.  Halic.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CLAUDIUS,  Appius,  surnamed  Cacus,  or 
the  Blind,  a  descendant  of  the  decemvir,  was  fa- 
mous for  his  knowledge  in  civil  law,  and  his 
political  abilities.  He  was  censor  with  C.  Plau- 
tius,  B  C.  313,  when  he  made  himself  very  odi- 
ous to  the  patricians,  by  admitting  into  the 
senate  the  sons  of  freedmen,  and  by  transfer- 
ring from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Potitii,  to 
men  of  servile  condition,  the  management  of 
the  public  sacrifices  to  Hercules.  His  censor- 
ship, however,  was  rendered  celebrated  by 
the  useful  public  works  which  he  completed  ; 
viz.  the  supply  of  water  to  Rome  by  an  aque- 
duct seven  miles  in  length,  and  the  paved  road 
from  Rom.e  to  Capua,  called  the  Appian-way. 
He  had  the  sole  honourof  these  works,  because, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  half,  which 
•was  the  supposed  legal  period  of  the  censorship, 
he  refused  to  resign  his  ofHce,  and  insisted  upon 
holding  it  for  five  years,  as  had  anciently  been 
the  custom ;  and  carrying  his  point  (which 
seems  a  strange  instance  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  Roman  constitution),  he  remained  cen- 
sor without  a  colleague  during  the  rest  of  the 
term.  He  was  made  consul  B.C.  307,  with 
L.  Volumnius  Flamma,  and  his  talents  being 
rather  civil  than  military,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main at  Rome,  though  two  consular  armies 
were  in  the  field.  In  die  next  year  he  officiated 
as  prjetor.  He  v/as  agi.in  consul  with  Volum- 
niu  B.C.  296,  when  he  was  sent  to  command 
against  the  united  Tuscans  and  Samnites.    His 


ill, success  in  several  small  actions  gave  his  sol- 
diers such  a  distrust  of  his  abilities  that  his  col- 
league was  obliged  to  be  sent  for  to  his  assist- 
ance. Appius  was  very  uneasy  under  this  ri- 
valry, but  in  a  pitched  battle  which  Volumnius 
fought  against  the  enemy,  he  performed  his  part 
with  much  courage,  and  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  victory.  In  his  advanced  years  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight ;  but  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  He  is 
praised  in  the  Roman  annals  for  his  spirited  ad- 
vice against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  when 
that  king,  after  a  victory,  sent  his  minister  Cy- 
neas  to  Rome,  B.C.  279,  in  order  to  negociate 
a  treaty.  The  eloquence  of  Appius,  aged  as 
he  was,  kept  the  Romans  steady  to  their  usual 
principle,  never  to  treat  with  a  victorious  enemy. 
Cicero,  who  mentions  Appius  among  the  ancient . 
Roman  orators,  as  a  fluent  and  animated  speaker, 
also,  in  his  "  Dialogue  on  Old  Age,"  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  him  in  domestic  life.  "  Ap- 
pius, when  old  and  bUnd,  ruled  a  family  of  four 
grown  sons,  five  daughters,  and  numerous  de- 
pendants ;  for  he  preserved  his  mind  in  a  state 
of  tension,  like  a  bow,  nor  gave  way  to  die  de- 
bility of  age.  He  retained  not  only  authority 
but  command  over  his  household  :  his  servants 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  his  children  revered  him, 
and  he  was  dear  to  all :  his  house  was  a  model 
of  the  manners  and  discipline  of  antiquity." 
This  praise,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, implies  rather  a  respectable  than  an  amiable 
character;  and  Appius  appears  to  have  had  a 
full  share  of  the  pride  and  violence  of  his 
family.  Livii  Hist.  IX.  isf  X.  Cicero  Orat.  . 
is*  De  Se/iecf.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CLAVIUS,  Christopher,  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Bamberg,  about  the  year  1537.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  was  admitted  in  the  Jesuits* 
Company,  and  made  a  great  progress  in  the 
sciences,  particularly  the  mathematics.  He  was 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  Rome,  where  he  acquir- 
ed a  high  degree  of  reputation,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1581  and  1582,  iii 
the  correction  of  the  Roman  calendar,  which  he 
afterwards  defended  against  Scaliger,  V'ieta,  and 
others  who  attacked  it.  He  published  a  variety 
of  works,  which  have  been  collected  in  five 
volumes.  IVloreri  gives  the  contents  of  each 
volume.  Dr.  Hutton  remarks  that  his  writings 
are  mostly  elementary,  having  very  little  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  but  that  he  was  an  elaborate 
and  assiduous  student.  He  died  at  Rome  Fe- 
bruary the  6th,  1612,  aged  75  years.  MorerL 
Hutton.— W.  N. 

CLAYTON,  Robert,  an  eminent  prelate 
of  tlie  church  of  Ireland,  was  the  sen  of  Dr» 
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"Chyton,  denn  of  Kild.ire,  and  minister  of  St. 
iMiLiuel's,  Dublin.  He  was  born  in  that  capital 
in  1695,  ^"^  ^'^^  ''^'^^  ^"^  classical  education  to 
Westminster  school.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of  vh'ich,  in  process  of 
time,  lie  became  a  fellow.  He  took  the  degree 
of  doctot,  in  divinity  ;  and  having  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  handsome  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  fither,  he  married  in  1728,  first  openly 
resigning  his  fellowship  without  any  beneficiary 
commutation.  On  passing  a  winter  in  I^ondon, 
an  extraordinay  act  of  bounty  made  him  ad- 
vantageously known  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with 
whom  he  cultivated  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
■whose  theological  opinions  he  embraced.  By 
him,  Dr.  Clayton  was  recommended  to  queen 
Caroline  ;  and  this  recommendation  was  enforc- 
ed by  the  good  ofliccs  of  lady  Sundon,  the 
queen's  favourite,  who  had  married  a  relation  of 
l)r.  Clayton.  His  promotion  to  the  bishopric 
of  Killala,  in  January,  1730,  was  the  conse- 
quence. He  was  translated  to  Cork  in  1735, 
and  to  Clofjhcr  in  1745-  Dr.  Clayton  had  been 
long  a  bishop  before  he  was  otherwise  known 
than  as  a  very  polite  man,  who  mixed  much  in 
society,  and  filled  a  dignified  station  with  a 
liberal  and  munificent  spirit.  So  little  was  he 
suspected  of  literary  assiduity,  that  his  first 
.work,  "  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews,"  was  attributed  to  another  pen.  He 
soon,  however,  followed  it  with  "  The  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  with  some 
Conjectures  in  relation  to  Egypt,  &c."  an  elabo- 
rate performance,  printed  in  1747,  4to.  which 
excited  the  attention  of  the.  learned.  Continu- 
ing his  biblical  researches,  he  published  in  1749 
*'  A  Dissertation  on  Prophecy  ;"  and  soon  after, 
"  An  impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Time  of  the 
Coming  of  the  Messiah,"  in  two  letters  to 
an  eminent  Jew.  In  1 751  appeared  "  An  Es- 
say on  Spirit,  wherein  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity is  considered  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and 
Nature,  Sec.  Sec."  To  this  work  the  bishop  of 
Cloghcr  prefixed  a  dedication,  with  his  name,  to 
.the  primate  of  Ireland,  and  it  universally  passed 
for  his  own  composition.  It  excited  a  warm  con- 
troversy, and  fixed  upon  the  bishop  a  stain  of 
heresy,  which  prevented  his  further  advance- 
ment, and  exposed  him  to  tlie  displeasure  of  his 
church.  Yet  it  is  now  certain  that  the  work 
was  written  by  a  young  clergyman  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  that  the  bisliop  consented  to  be  its 
/ather  by  adoption,  through  a  romantic  genero- 
■sity,  or  with  th^  iiope  of  calling  mere  attention 
_  to  the  -subject.  The  next  work  published  in  his 
name,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  his  own, 
Avas  3.   "  Vindication  of  the  Histories  of  the 


Old  and  New  Testament,  in  Answer  to  the  Ob- 
jections of  the  late  I.ord  Bolingbroke,"  1752, 
8vo.  To  this  he  published  a  second  part  in 
1754,  containing  a  philosciphical  explanation  of 
the  mosaical  history  of  the  creation  and  de- 
luge, and  remarks  on  the  present  theory  of  the 
tides.  These  pieces  abound  with  leiirned  criti- 
cism and  ingenious  disquisition  ;  but  some  06 
the  physical  principles  maintained  in  them  are 
rather  finciful  than  solid.  A  translation  which 
he  published  in  1753  of  a  manuscript  "  Jour- 
nal from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,"  was 
chiefly  intended  to  excite  the  society  of  Anti- 
quaries (to  whom  it  was  dedicated)  to  some 
efforts  for  examining  the  ivritten  mmintains  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  from  which  he  conceiv- 
ed that  some  very  important  historical  and  chro- 
nological information  might  be  derived.  The 
bishop  made  very  liberal  otTers  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenee  of  executing  such  a  design. 
His  ardour  in  promoting  what  he  thought  an 
essential  reform  in  the  church  was  displayed  by 
an  extraordinary  step  he  took  in  1756,  the  event 
of  which  proved  it  to  have  been  rather  well  in- 
tended, than  well  timed  or  duly  considered. 
This  was  a  motion  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
for  expunging  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
creeds  from  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Ireland. 
His  speech  on  this  occasion  qave  liirjh  offence, 
especially  to  his  brethren  on  the  episcopal  bench, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  met  with  a  single 
supporter.  No  public  attack,  however,  was 
made  upon  him,  till  after  his  publication,  in 
1757,  of  the  third  part  of  his  "  Vindication  of 
the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 
In  this  work  he  pursued  his  theological  specu- 
lations with  so  much  freedom,  and  deviated  so 
far  from  orthodoxy,  that  the  governors  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  determined  to  proceed  by  law 
against  liim.  An  order  was  obtained  from  the 
king  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom,  to  commence  a  prose- 
cution against  the  bishop  of  Clogher  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  Irish  prelates  at  the  house 
of  the  primate,  to  which  Dr.  Clayton  was  sum- 
moned. But  the  expected  censure  or  depriva- 
tion was  precluded  by  the  death  of  the  ofFei^der, 
who,  before  the  time  fixed  upon,  was  carried  off 
by  a  nervous  fever,  the  cffeci  of  the  agitation  of 
mind  into  which  tliese  proceedings  had  thrown 
him.  He  died  on  February  2t>,  1758,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
ministers  of  George  II.  were  not  sorry  to  be 
thus  relieved  from  the  burthen  imposed  upon 
them  of  a  -religious  prosecution,  which  would 
have  drawn  much  attention,  and  have  appeared 
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i  violation  of  the  principles  generally  prevalent 
in  that  reign.     B  ;^.  Brit  an. — A. 

CLEAN  THES,  a  stoic  philosopher,  son  of 
Phanias,  was  a  n.t  v"  of  Assus  in  Lydia,  and 
Nourished  about  ii.C  240.  Being  endowed 
with  an  athktic  fram;  of  body,  his  first  occu- 
pation was  that  of  a  box  ;r ;  but  a  visit  to 
Athens  inspired  him  with  tlis  desire  of  studying 
philosophy,  rie  became  a  disciple  of  Zeno, 
and  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  devote  the 
d  .y  to  study,  he  employed  his  bodily  strength  at 
night  in  drawi  ig  water  and  other  laborious  em- 
pioyments,  by  which  he  gained  a  frugal  sub- 
sistance.  It  is  related,  that  bring  called  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  according  to  a  wise 
law  of  the  Athenians,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  means  by  wliicii  he  mai:uained  himself,  as  he 
follow  d  no  visible  profession  ;  he  summoned  as 
his  wilness(.s  ihe  gardener  for  whom  \c  drew 
w.:ter,  and  the  woman  whose  corn  he  ground 
m  a  hand  mill.  Such  a  proof  of  industry,  joined 
to  the  iove  of  knowledge,  struck  the  court  with 
admiration,  and  a  present  of  ten  minae  was 
decreed  him  out  of  the  public  treasury  ;  which, 
however,  Zlho.  who  s>.w  the  advantage  of  this 
course  of  moral  discipline,  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept.  1  he  poverty  of  Cleanthes 
obliged  him,  in  the  want  of  paper,  to  write  his 
master's  lectures  upon  shells  and  bones  ;  he 
persevered,  however,  in  his  course  of  study,  and 
■was  a  hearer  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years.  He  had 
to  contend,  not  only  with  indigence,  but  with 
natural  slowness  of  parts,  to  wliich  the  subtle- 
tics  of  stoicism  would  give  much  painful  exer- 
cise. His  fellow  pupils  derided  his  patient  la- 
bour, by  giving  him  the  appellation  of  the  ass  ; 
on  which  he  observed,  that  if  he  was  an  ass,  he 
was  better  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's 
doctrine.  They  who  judged  more  favourably  of 
him,  called  him  Hercules,  on  account  of  his 
endurance  of  mental  and  bodily  toil.  At  length 
he  arrived  at  that  degree  of  eminence,  as  to  be 
chosen  the  successor  of  Zeno  in  his  school. 
Several  of  his  payings  are  recorded  by  Diog. 
Laertius,  most  of  which  would  appear  flat  or 
obscure  to  a  modern.  Cicero,  however,  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  him,  which  displays 
some  elegance  and  elevation  of  fancy.  "  Cle- 
anthes (says  he)  was  accustomed  to  direct  his 
pupils  to  conceive  of  Pleasure,  as  a  pictured 
figure  sitting  on  a  throne,  royally  habited,  and 
attended  by  the  Virtues  as  her  handmaids,  who 
were  continually  whispering  in  her  ear  to  do 
nothing  that  might  give  offence,  or  might  be 
the  cause  of  pain  or  suffering.''  (De  Finib.  II. 
21.)  It  is  also  worth  repeating,  that  this  philo- 
sopher, when  upbraided  for  his  timidity,  re- 


pUed,  **  It  preserves  me  from  many  mistakes.'*' 
lie  seems  to  have  been  of  a  candid  and 
gentle  disposition,  judging  fairly  of  others,  and 
little  affected  with  censures  ciSt  upon  himrelf. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  old  age,  and  said  tliat 
he  should  always  think  life  worth  the  possession, 
while  he  was  able  to  reflect  and  study.  Suffer- 
ing at  length  under  a  disease  of  the  mouth,  for 
which  the  physicians  recommended  fasting, 
after  he  had  persisted  in  abstinence  for  two 
days,  he  appeared  so  murli  bett'^r,  that  they 
would  have  allowed  him  to  return  to  the  us;  of 
food.  But,  as  he  said,  he  had  proceeded  so  far 
on  his  journey,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
stop  ;  he  therefore  continued  his  abstinence  till 
nature  was  exhausted. 

Cleanthes  w  is  the  author  of  many  writings, 
which  were  much  valued  in  their  time,  but  of 
which  only, some  small  fragments  have  reacht*! 
us.  The  roman  senate,  lo.:g  after  his  death, 
honoured  his  memory  by  a  statue  at  his  na- 
tive place.  Diog.  Laert.  Brucier,  Hi^t.  Pkiks, 
Alorcri. — A. 

CLE  ANGIS,  or  De  Clamixges,  Ni- 
cholas, a  distinguiihed  divine  of  Paris,  was 
born  at  the  village  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons, 
whence  he  took  his  name.  He  studied  at  Paris 
under  Gerson  and  other  masters,  and  became 
rector  of  the  imiversity  in  1393.  He  first  ap- 
peared as  a  writer  in  a  letter  to  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  on  the  subject  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  papal  schism,  which  tlicn  scandalised  the 
church.  He  wrote  to  the  anti-pope  Clement 
VII.  on  the  same  topic  ;  and  after  his  death 
went  to  Avignon,  and  resided  some  time  with 
Benedict  XIII.  whose  cause  he  strenuously  de- 
fended. He  was  suspected  of  composing  the 
bull  of  excommunication  issued  by  that  pon- 
tiff against  tlie  king  and  kingdom  of  France 
in  1407  ;  and  on  account  of  that  sus,piciou, 
was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  Car- 
thusian convent  of  Valfonds,  where  he  wrote 
most  of  his  works.  Regaining  the  king's  favour, 
he  went  to  reside  at  Langres,  of  the  cathedral 
of  which  he  was  canon  and  treasurer.  He  was 
afterwards  made  chanter  and  archdeacon  of 
Bayeux.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  died  some 
time  before  1440.  The  works  of  Clemangis 
are  reckoned  among  those  which  testify  the  most 
forcibly  concerning  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  on  which  account,  most  of 
them  were  pubii.^hed  by  Lydius,  a  prctestant 
minister  in  Holland,  in  ■613;  one  of  these  is 
a  treatise  entitled  "  t)f  the  corrupt  State  of  the 
Church,"  written  about  14 '4  in  which  wi.h  great 
freedom  ne  censures  the  manners  of  the  ciergyj^ 
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tlicir  pomp  and  pride,  the  accumulation  of  be- 
nefices, the  disorders  iu  monasteries,  &c.  In 
another  treatise  he  arjrucs  strongly  against  the 
infallibility  of  general  councils,  which  was 
maintained  by  the  university  of  Paris :  he 
$peaks  very  freely  in  another  piece  of  the  abuse 
of  festivals  in  the  church,  which  he  says  are  al- 
ready so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pedient to  retrench  than  to  add  to  them.  A 
treatise  on  "  Simoniacal  Prelates"  declaims 
with  much  warmtJi  against  the  practice  common 
at  that  time  of  exacting  money  for  the  confer- 
ring of  Orders,  and  the  admission  of  ignorant 
persons  into  the  church  who  bought  their 
places.  There  is  likewise  a  large  collection  of 
the  letters  of  Ckmangis,  of  which  many  relate 
to  the  papal  schism,  to  the  civil  wars  of  France, 
to  the  disorders  amoiig^ccciesiastics,  and  other 
important  topics.  Tlie  sytlc  of  this  author  is 
remarkably  pure  and  chaste,  and  his  eloquence 
is  of  a  kind  superior  to  the  general  taste  of  his 
age.  He  is  censured  by  the  catholic  writers  as 
too  declamatory  and  satirical  ;  but  it  was  natu- 
ral that  they  should  be  desirous  of  invalidating 
those  invectives  against  the  church  which  have 
famished  arms  to  their  antagonists.  Dtt  Pin. 
Moreri. — A. 

CLEMENT  I.  bi?hop  of  Rome,  or  pope, 
called  Clemens  Romanus,  is,  by  all  the  ancient 
writers,  accounted  the  same  Clement  whom 
St.  Paul  mentions  among  his  fellow- labourers 
(Philip,  iv.  3.)  Some  have  supposed  him  to  have 
been  a  Roman  by  birth,  others  a  Jew ;  but  the 
point  is  wholly  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have 
followed  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  and  there  to  have 
also  received  the  instructions  of  St.  Peter,  by 
whom  he  was  ordained  bishop.  There  is  much 
difFercnce  of  opinion  respecting  the  order  of 
.succession  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome ;  but 
the  most  prevalent  is,  that  Clement  succeeded 
Cletus  or  Anacletus,  A.D.  91,  and  that  he  go- 
ver«ed  the  church  ten  years,  dying  in  ico. 
Though  he  is  styled  a  martyr  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  there  is  no  good  proof  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom ;  and  the  records  of  this  event  by 
the  modern  Greeks  are  evidently  fabulous. 
■Clement  is  universally  reckoned  the  author  of 
an  epistle  written  in  the  name  of  the  church 
of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  christian 
antiquity.  Its  occasion  was  a  schism  which 
had  arisen  among  the  Corinthians,  in  conse- 
qu  nee  of  the  jealousy  of  some  individuals 
against  the  persons  in  office  ;  and  its  topics  are 
the  duties  of  mutual  affection,  humility,  and 
concord,  and  the  necessity  of  a  due  subordi- 
nation in  ecclesiastical  concerns.    There  are 


extant  fragments  of  a  second  epistle  of  Clement, 
which,  however,  the  best  critics  have  deter- 
mined to  be  spurious.  Other  works  which 
have  passed  under  his  name,  but  arc  allowed  to 
be  supposititious,  are,  *'  Canons  of  the  Apos- 
tles," "  Apostolic  Constitutions,"  "  Recogni- 
tions," "  Clementine  Homilies,"  "  Acts  of  St. 
Peter,"  and,  "  Epistle  to  James,  brother  of 
our  Lord."  An  edition  of  all  Clement's  works, 
genuine  and  spurious,  was  published  with 
learned  commentaries  by  Cotelcrius,  in  his  col- 
lection of  Patres  Apostol.  Purls.,  i6-;2  ;  and 
again  by  Le  Clerc,  Amst.  1698.  Du  Pin. 
Cave  Hist.  Liter.     Lardner.      Ceillier. — A. 

CLEMENT  II.  pope,  was  a  native  of  Saxony, 
named  Stiigcr  or  Suiilgcr,  and  was  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  when,  on  the  deposition  of  Gregory 
VL  at  the  council  of  Sutri,  in  1046,  he  was 
unanimously  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair.  On 
the  day  of  his  election,  he  solemnly  crowned 
the  emperor  Henry  III.  and  his  wife  Agnes. 
He  held  a  council  at  Rome  for  tlic  purpose  of 
abolishing  simony,  and  died  in  1047,  after  a 
pontificate  of  nine  months  and  fifteen  days. 
Bower.      Moreri.  —  A. 

CLEMENT  III.  pope,  a  Roman,  whose 
secular  name  was  Pan/  Scholari,  was  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Palestrina  at  the  time  of  his  flection 
to  the  pontificate  in  1187,  on  the  deatli  of 
Gregory  VIII.  His  first  care  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  which  had  subMSted  fifty 
years  between  the  popes  and  the  city  of  Rome 
with  respect  to  the  civil  government  of  the 
latter,  and  which  had  obliged  many  of  the 
popes  to  reside  elsewhere.  He  eftected  an  ac- 
commodation, by  which  he  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  oihce  of  patrician 
was  changed  for  the  more  limited  power  of 
prefect.  He  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  ;  and 
he  retained  the  warm  attachment  of  the  Romans 
during  his  whole  pontificate.  He  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor  in  preaching  a 
crusade  against  the  Saracens,  who,  under  the 
renowned  Saladin,  had  conquered  Jerusalem  j 
and  he  engaged  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  several  other 
sovereigns,  in  the  common  cause.  He  accom- 
modated a  difference  subsisting  between  the 
holy  see  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  freed 
that  kingdom  from  the  legantine  authority  of 
the  archbishop  of  York.  He  likewise  inter- 
fered to  compose  the  disturbances  which  arose 
in  Sicily  after  the  deali  of  its  king,  William. 
Cleincnt  terminated  a  short  but  honour;ible 
pontificate  by  his  deatii  in  March,  1 191.  B^urr. 
Moreri. — A. 
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CLEMENT  IV.  pope,  wn?  a  native  of  St. 
Gilles  on  the  Rhone,  and  descendfH  from  the 
illustrious  famUy  of  le  Gros.  His  original 
name,  hov/ever,  appears  to  have  been  Guy  Fcu- 
cault.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profession 
of  arms,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
la'v.  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  civi- 
lians of  his  time.  He  vas  some  time  secretary 
to  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France.  He  married,  and 
had  two  daughters  ;  but  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was 
made  bishop  of  Puy,  and  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Narbonne.  Urban  IV.  created  him  in  1261 
cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  and  sent  him  legate 
a  latere  into  England.  During  his  absence,  he 
■was  elected  pope  at  Perugia  in  1265,  on  tlie 
vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Urban  IV.  He 
immediately  declared  his  resolution  against  imi- 
tating his  predecessors  in  the  partial  promotion 
of  his  relations,  and  he  faithfully  adhered  to  it. 
His  brother,  who  was  a  parish  priest,  was 
only  advanced  by  him  to  a  living  somewhat 
richer.  He  obliged  his  nephew  to  resign  two 
out  of  three  benefices  he  possessed  ;  and  he 
offered  so  little  encouragement  to  those  who 
should  marry  his  daughters,  that  they  both 
entered  into  a  convent.  The  great  political 
event  of  his  reign  was  the  investiture  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  upon 
conditions  very  favourable  to  the  see  of  Rome 
with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
pope  promoted,  with  great  zeal,  the  cause  of 
Charles  against  Manfred  and  Conradin,  and  has 
been  accused  by  some  of  the  German  writers 
of  advising  the  execution  of  the  latter,  but 
apparently  with  injustice.  Clement  died  at 
Viterbo,  in  November,  1268,  leaving  a  high 
■  character  for  charity,  disinterestedness,  and 
sanctity  of  life.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St. 
Hedwiga  queen  of  Poland,  some  letters,  and 
other  pieces.     Bciuer.     Moreri. — A. 

CLEMENT  V.  pope,  was  a  Gascon  by 
birth,  hy  narne  Bcrtrand  de  Got,  son  of  the 
lord  of  Villandrau  in  the  diocese  of  Bourdeaux. 
He  was  born  a  subject  of  the  king  of  England  ; 
and  being  promoted  fiist  to  the  see  of  Com- 
minges,  and  then  to  that  of  Bourdeaux,  by 
Boniface  VIII.  the  inveterate  foe  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France,  he  was  considered  as  of 
the  party  opposite  to  that  monarch.  On  the 
death  of  Benedict  XI.  the  popedom  was  kept 
vacant  for  several  months  in  consequence  of  the 
contention  of  the  French  and  Italian  parties, 
till  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  cardinal  Cajetan 
should  name  three  transalpine  archbishops,  of 
■whom  the  French  party  should  elect  one.  The 
cardinal  nominated  three,  all  supposed  enemies 
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to  Philip,  of  whom  Bertrand  de  Got,  archbi- 
shop of  Bourdeaux,  was  the  first.  A  private  in- 
terview was  immediately  contrived  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  at  which  the  latter,  in 
consequence  of  obtaining  tlie  king's  consent  to 
his  elevation,  promised  to  embrace  his  interest, 
and  in  particuhn-  to  grant  six  favours  which  the 
king  required  cf  him.  His  election  soon  fol- 
lowed in  June,  13G5,  when  he  took  the  name 
of  Clement.  He  gave  a  presage  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Fr.  nee,  by  summoning  the  cardinals  to 
attend  him  at  Lyons.  He  was  crowned  at  that 
city  with  g-.eat  pomp,  though  the  solemnity 
was  disturbed  by  the  accident  of  the  falling  of 
an  o'd  wall  overcharged  with  spectators,  by 
which  John  duke  of  Britanny,  Gaillard  the 
pope's  brother,  and  a  number  of  persons  of 
distinction,  were  killed,  and  the  king's  brother 
was  much  hurt.  The  pope's  tiara  fell  from 
his  head,  and  a  carbuncle  of  great  value  was 
struck  out  of  it,  which  the  Italians  afterwards 
regarded  as  predicting  that  calamitous  transfer 
of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  this  pope 
commenced.  Clement  V.  began  his  reign  by 
performing  his  promises  to  Philip,  four  of 
which  were,  the  absolution  of  the  king  from  the 
censures  of  Boniface,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  cardinals  Colonna,  the  grant  to  the  king  of 
the  tenths  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  his 
kingdom  for  five  years,  and  the  revocation  of 
Boniface's  bull  claiming  a  temporal  dominion 
over  France.  Being  strongly  urged  by  Philip 
to  perform  his  fifth  promise,  which  related  to 
passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
memory  of  Boniface,  he  at  length  unwillingly 
instituted  a  process,  in  which  witnesses  for  and 
against  that  pontiff  were  heard,  but  the  final 
determination  was  referred  to  a  general  council. 
On  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Albert  in  1308, 
Clement  recommended  Henry  duke  of  Luxem- 
burg as  his  successor,  who  was  accordingly 
elected.  In  T309  he  removed  from  Poitiers  to 
Avignon,  which  was  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his 
pontifical  authority.  Soon  after,  he  excommu- 
nicated the  Venetians  on  account  of  their  seizure 
of  Ferrara,  and  proceeding  against  them  also 
with  temporal  arms,  recovered  ihe  city,  and 
subjected  it  to  the  papal  dominion.  The  gene- 
ral council  which  he  had  first  summoned  for 

13 10,  met  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  in  October, 

13 11.  In  this,  the  memory  of  Boniface  was 
acquitted  from  the  charge  of  heresy  which  had 
been  brought  against  it,  and  Philip  was  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  abolition  of  the  acts  of 
his  great  adversary,  and  the  indemnity  of  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  violences  against 
him.     (See    Boniface   VIII.)    The   businesa 
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wliich  rendered  this  council  fan^'ous,  was  the 
.condemnation  of  the  kniji,hts-tcn'plars,  and 
the  abohtion  of  tlicir  ordrr.  This  religious 
and  military  fraternity,  which  was  originally 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem,  had  risen  from 
a  state  of  poverty  to  vast  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, and  hud  large  possessions  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  Pro.sperity  had  ren- 
dered them  insolent  and  dissolute,  and  their 
riches  made  them  a  tempting  prey  to  sovereigns. 
Philip  king  of  France  in  particular  resolved 
upon  thtir  ruin.  They  were  suddenly  accused, 
probably  through  subornation,  of  the  most 
enormous  and  detestable  crimes  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  the  knights  in  France  were 
arrested  on  tlie  same  day,  and  their  estates 
seized.  Processes  were  carried  on  against 
them,  -confessions  were  obtained,  and  many 
were  execut^l.  Philip  made  himself  a  party  in 
the  affair,  and  the  pope  was  induced  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  measures.  But  the  final  deci- 
sion was  referred  to  the  council  ;  and  in  13 12 
a  bull  was  issued  abolisliing  the  order,  and  an- 
nexinig  their  estate-s  in  most  countries  to  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  same 
council  likewise  condemned  the  errors  of  the 
Beguardi  and  Beguinse,  a  fanatical  sect  lately 
arisen  in  Germany,  and  made  various  ordi- 
nances for  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  heahh  of  the  tpope  not  long  after  began  to 
decline  ;  and  intending  to  remove  to  Bourdeaux 
for  the  change  of  air,  he  died  by  the  way  at 
Roquemaure  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  in  April, 
13 14,  having  filled  the  pontifical  chair  some- 
what less  than  nine  years.  This  pope  is 
charged  with  avarice,  simony,  and  other  vices, 
by  ViUani,  who,  as  an  Italian,  was  probably 
unfavourable  to  his  memory  on  account  of  his 
removal  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  too  much  an  in- 
trument  of  king  Philip,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest.  Clement  framed  a  number  of 
.constitutions,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Clementines,"  v^'hich  were  published  by 
his  successor  John  XXII.  and  were  received  as 
law's  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  founded  the 
university  of  Perugia.  Du  Pin.  Bouet: 
Moreri. — A. 

CLEMP:NT  VI.  pope,  first  named  PeUr 
RogiT,  son  of  William  lord  of  Roziers  in  the 
Limosin,  was  born  about  1292.  He  entered 
young  into  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Chaise- 
Dieu  in  Auvergne,  ami  then  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in-  di- 
vinity. Pope  John  XXII.  created  him  abbot  of 
Fescamp,  and  afterwards  bi>liop  of  Arras.    He 


was  also  well  received  at  the  court  of  Philip 
king  of  France,  who  admitted  him  into  his 
council,  and  created  him  arch'^nsliop,  iirst  of 
Rouen,  and  then  of  Sens.  Benedict  XII. 
raised  him  in  1338  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
On  the  de.nh  of  that  pope,  in  1342,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  his  successor  in  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  then  fixed  at  Avignon.  The  Ro- 
mans, upon  his  election,  sent  him  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  offer  him  the  government  of  their  city, 
during  life,  not  ns  pope,  but  as  Peter  Roger  ; 
and  to  request  his  removal  of  the  p.ipal  seat  to 
Rome,  and  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  every 
50th  instead  of  every  looth  year.  The  first 
request  he  evaded  ;  with  the  second  he  com- 
plied. He  renewed  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bmaria  ; 
and  upon  his  suing  for  absolution,  the  term:; 
upon  which  the  pope  offered  it  were  so  humi- 
liating, that  the  German  states  and  princes  met 
at  Francfort,  caused  them  to  be  rejected,  as 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  thereupon  commanded  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor,  and  recommended  Charles  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  chosen  by  a  party,  and 
succeeded  after  the  death  of  Lewis.  The  tra- 
gical death  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  king  of 
Naples,  happened  about  this  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  queen  Joan,  suspected  of  the 
murder,  fled  to  Avignon,  where  she  pleaded 
her  cause  before  the  pope  and  cardinals.  They 
acquitted  her,  and  the  pope  confirmed  her  new 
marriage  with  Leviis  of  Taranto.  In  return,  she 
either  gave,  or  sold  at  an  under  price,  the  city 
of  Avignon  and  its  territory  to  the  holy  see, 
which  thenceforth  remained  in  possession  of  it. 
The  revolution  in  the  government  of  Rome, 
caused  by  tlie  famous  Nicholas  Ricnzi,  took 
place  in  1347,  which,  however,  little  affected 
the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  A  plague,  which 
spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  broke 
out  in  1348,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  display 
of  Clement's  charitable  bounty.  A  sect  of 
enthusiasts,  to  whom  the  calamities  of  the  pesti- 
lence gave  rise,  called  the  Flagellants,  from 
their  practice  of  publicly  scourging  themselves, 
was  prudently  suppressed  by  the  pope,  not- 
withstanding the  high  support  it  had  obtained. 
Clement,  however,  took  the  part  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars  against  the  parochial  clergy,  who 
envied  the  former  the  bequests  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  the  reputation  they  had  acquired, 
by  their  assiduous  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
dying  in  the  plague.  He  mitigated  the  rigour 
of  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X.  concerning 
the  conclave  ;  and  in  an  illness  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  issued  a  declaration,  by  which  he 
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retracted  any  tiling  which  in  disputing,  teach- 
ing, or  preaching,  lie  might  huvt  tlclivcred  re- 
pugnant to  the  catholic  faith  or  good  morals. 
He  died  in  December,  1252,  and  was  interred 
in  the  monastery  of  Chaise-Dieu.  Very  dif- 
ferent characters  have  been  given  of  this 
pontiff;  but  on  the  whole  it  appears,  tliat  he 
was  fond  of  pomp  and  splendour,  enjoyed 
the  company  of  the  fair  sex,  and  lived  more 
like  a  secular  than  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign  ; 
that  he  was  immoderately  intent  upon  aggran- 
dising his  family,  and  regarded  favour  more 
than  merit  in  his  promotions  :  yet  that  he  wds 
able,  learned,  and  liberal,  a  lover  of  peace,  and 
impartial  in  his  political  conduct.  He  has  been 
much  praised  by  Petrarch,  whom  he  encouraged 
in  his  literary  pursuits,  particularly  in  his  la- 
bours on  the  writings  of  Cicero.  {Tiraboschi.) 
The  only  printed  works  of  Clement  VI.  are 
letters,  a  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  power,  some 
orations,  decretals,  and  a  book  on  the  canoniza- 
tion of  St.  Ivo.  he  made  great  additions  to 
the  pontifical  palace  at  Avignon,  and  founded  a 
college  at  Rouen.  Du  Pin.  Boiuer.  More- 
ri. — A. 

CLEMENT  VII.  pope,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Julian  de'  Medici,  brother  of  Lorenzo, 
Wio  was  killed  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi 
at  Florence  in  1478.  Young  Julius  (so  he  was 
named)  was  carefully  educated  by  his  uncle  Lo- 
renzo. He  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  whose  standard  he  bore  at  the  corona- 
tion of  his  kinsman,  pope  Leo  X.  That  pontiff 
declared  him  legitimate,  and  created  him  arch- 
bishop of  Florence.  He  was  sent  legate  to 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  Roman 
church.  During  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  who 
shunned  business,  cardinal  Julius  had  the  chief 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion for  prudence  and  ability.  After  the  death 
of  Adrian  VI.  he  was,  by  a  coalition  of  parties, 
unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  chair  in  1523, 
when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 
The  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  the  ciiurch  were 
at  this  period  involved  in  great  dilliculties  on  ac- 
count of  the  rivalry  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.  and  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  Clement, 
who  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  emperor's  power, 
refused  to  accede  to  a  league  against  Francis, 
and  used  his  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to  ef- 
fedl  an  accommod,>.tion  between  them.  He 
sent  Campeggi  as  his  legate  into  Germanv,  in 
order  to  urge  violent  measures  against  the  Lu- 
therans, and  to  elude  the  demand  of  a  general 
council  and  aneff.'ctual  reformation,  but  he  ob- 
tained little  satisfaction.     After  the  battle  of 


Pavia  in  1525,  his  fears  led  him  to  enter  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  Charles,  to  whom  he  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  not 
long  after,  the  same  fears  induced  him  to  join 
in  a  league  against  him,  with  the  French,  the 
V;  net...ns,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  This  shift- 
ing ;;nd  temporising  policy,  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways too  much  addicted,  brought  upon  him  the 
imperial  arms  under  the  constable  Bourbon, 
who  invaded  the  papal  territories,  and  stormed 
the  city  of  Rome.  (See  Bourbon.)  Clement 
fled  to  the  castle  of  ^t.  Angelo,  where  he  was 
besieged  ;  and  being  forced  to  capitulate,  he  was 
held  as  a  prisoner,  till  he  purchased  his  liberty 
upon  hard  conditions.  (See  Chai'.i.es  V.  empe- 
ror.) He  was  even  obliged  at  latt  to  make  his 
escape  in  disguise.  In  the  mean  time  the  Flo- 
rentines revolted  from  him  and  his  family,  and 
recovered  their  freedom.  Clement,  whose  suf- 
ferings had  rather  taught  him  more  caution,  than- 
inflamed  him  with  resentment,  declined  joining 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  against  the  em- 
peror, and  negociated  with  the  latter,  as  the  most 
formidable,  and  best  able  to  promote  his  private 
views.  In  1529  he  made  a  separate  treaty  with 
Charles,  by  virtue  of  which,  Alcxander-de'  Me- 
dici, the  pope's  nephew,  was  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  former  authority  at  Florence,  and  was  to 
marry  the  emperor's  natural  daughter,  with  a 
large  dowTy  ;  and  all  the  territories  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  occupied  by  the  emperor's  arms 
were  to  be  restored  to  it.  In  return,  the  pope 
granted  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  without  tribute,  absolved  all  con- 
cerned in  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  permitted 
Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the 
fourth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  their  do- 
minions. After  this  agreement,  the  pop&  and 
emperor  had  an  interview  at  Bologna,  where 
they  gave  each  other  all  the  demonstrations  of 
perfect  friendship,  and  the  latter  received  the 
imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  former. 
They  had  much  deliberation  concerning  the 
means  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  Clement  used  all  his  art  to  dissuade 
the  emperor  from  calling  a  general  council,  to 
which  measure  he  was  strongly  inclined.  They 
had  another  interview  at  Bologna  in  1532,  in 
which  Clement  again  employed  every  artifice  to 
protract  the  meeting  of  a  council,  which  he 
could  no  longer  openly  oppose..  As  nothing 
was  so  much  at  Clement's  heart  :  s  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  family,  a  proposal  from  Fran- 
cis to  marry  his  second  son  Henry  to  Catharine, 
the  pope's  niece  was  received  by  him  with  great 
pleasure,  notwithstanding  his  engagements  with 
the  emperor  -,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  take  a. 
voyage  to  Marseilles,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
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view  with  Frnncis,  and  the  marriage  was  con- 
summated. An  atT.iir  which  threw  Clement  into 
no  less  perplexity  than  the  rivalry  of  Charles 
and  Francis,  was  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
front  his  wife  Catharine  of  Arragon.  As  this 
was  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  but  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  emperor,  Catharine's  nephew, 
Clement  employed  every  artifice  to  protract  the 
decision  of  the  suit  instituted  by  Henry  for  the 
purpose.  At  length  the  king's  patience  being 
exhausted,  he  procured  a  sentence  of  divorce  at 
home  from  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  married 
Ann  Boleyn.  Upon  this  event  the  pope,  urged 
by  the  cardinals  of  the  emperor's  party,  was  in- 
duced to  issue  the  fatal  excommunication  of 
Henry,  which  caused  the  abolition  of  his  autho- 
rity in  Englanil,  and  the  linal  separation  of  this 
important  kingdom  from  the  Romish  com- 
munion. Clement  did  not  long  survive  this  dis- 
aster. He  died  in  September,  1534,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  and  iith  of  his  pontificate, 
'leaving  a  character  of  duplicity,  irresolution,  and 
selfish  policy,  which  perverted  his  natural  good 
sense,  and  subjected  himself  and  the  papal  see 
to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities.  Boiver.  Ro- 
bertson's Hist.  ofChnrles  F.—A. 

CLEMENT  VIII^  pope,  originally  named 
Hippolito  AldobrnmUn^y  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Florentine  family,  and  bom  at  Fano  in 
1556.  He  studied  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  natural  eloquence  and 
an  upright  disposition.  He  was  made  an  auditor 
of  the  Rota  by  Pius  V.  and  cardinal  by  Sixtus 
V.  who  sent  him  as  legate  a  latere  to  Poland. 
On  the  vacancy  after  the  short  pontificate  of 
Innocent  IX.  he  was  elected  pope,  in  January, 
1592.  He  shed  many  tears  at  his  election,  and 
began  his  reign  \\\\\\  a  very  pious  visitation  of 
tiH  the  churches  and  religious  houses  of  Rome. 
He  then  issued  a  severe  edict  against  duelling. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  as  sovereign  pontiff  to 
espouse  the  party  of  the  league  in  France,  and 
make  the  greatest  opposition  to  the  succession 
of  Henry  IV. ;  and  after  the  conversion  of  that 
king  to  the  catholic  religion,  he  still  affected 
suspicions  of  his  sincerity,  and  treated  all  his 
advances  with  great  haughtiness.  At  length 
the  successes  of  Henry,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  induced  the  pope,  in  1595,  to  grant  him 
the  requested  absolution  ;  though  not  till  his 
holiness  had  fully  acted  his  part  by  abundance 
of  prayers,  supplications,  and  processions,  at 
which  he  assisted  with  devout  tears.  He  after- 
wards imerposcd  with  a  truly  paternal  spirit  to 
effect  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  which 
at  length,  under  his  mediation,  v.'as  concluded 
at  Vervins  in  1598.  About  the  same  period, 
the  death  of  Alphonso  of  Este,  duke  of  Ferra- 


ra, without  issue,  gave  occasion  to  Clement  to 
claim  that  duchy  as  a  fief  of  the  church;  and 
after  some  opposition  he  succeeded  in  making 
this  important  acquisition  to  the  holy  see.  His 
bounty  and  humanity  were  conspicuous  in  a 
great  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  whicli,  in  i  599, 
caused  much  calamity  at  Rome.  The  jubdcc 
of  the  next  year  was  frequented  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pilg>ims,  and  the  pope  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  making  many  converts  from  the  heretics 
and  infidels.  During  his  pontificate  arose  tlie 
famous  dispute  between  tlic  Jesuits  and  Domi-  • 
nicans  concerning  grace,  free-will,  and  predes- 
tination, which  was  occasioned  by  the  work  of 
Molinos,  a  Spanish  Jesuit.  A  congregation  was 
appointed  to  examine  this  question,  which  was 
termed  de  ntixiiiis,  and  the  parties  disputed  be- 
fore the  pope  in  person,  but  without  producing 
any  decision.  Clement,  though  he  interceded 
with  Henry  IV.  for  the  restor.ition  of  the  Je- 
suits in  France,  did  not  love  the  order,  rnd  re- 
fused to  canonise  their  founder  Loyola.  A  dis- 
turbance which  took  place  in  Rome  about  the 
privilege  of  asylum  to  a  criminal,  claimed  by 
one  of  the  cardinals,  gave  the  pope  occasion  to 
exercise  a  proper  spirit  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  legal  authority.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, in  March,  1605,  having  possessed  the  see 
of  Rome  somewhat  more  than  thirteen  years, 
during  which  he  created  more  than  fifty  cardi- 
nals, among  whom  were  Baronius,  Bcllarmine, 
Du  Perron,  and  other  eminent  men.  He  found- 
ed a  fine  college  for  the  Sclavonians.  He  has 
been  much  cxtulled  for  piety,  moderation,  and 
the  patronage  of  learning.  Bower.  Morcri. 
Alod.  Utiivcrs.  Hist. — A. 

CLEMENT  IX.  pope,  before  named  Julia  . 
Rospigliosi,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Pistoia  in  Tuscany,  was  born  in  1599.  Having 
received  a  good  education,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  person  of  vigour  and  ability,  he  was 
appointed  by  Urban  VIII.  auditor  to  his  nephew 
cardinal  Barbcrini  on  his  legation  to  France. 
He  afterwards  was  sent  nuncio  to  Spain,  where 
he  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  his  commis- 
sion was  continued  eleven  years.  On  his  re- 
turn, the  government  of  Rome  was  e.itrusted  to 
him  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  X.  Alexander  VII.  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  promoted  him  to  the  cardinalate  ; 
and  on  the  dtath  of  that  pontiff  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  June,  1667,  without  having 
made  any  interest  for  that  ekvation.  He  began 
by  abolishing  some  burtlicnsome  taxes  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  He  gave  bishops  to  Por- 
tugal, of  which  it  had  been  long  deprived.  In 
order  to  enable  the  Venetians  to  raise  forces 
against  the  Turks,  he  permitted  them  to  secu- 
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larise  the  estates  of  some  religious  orders;  and 
he    greatly    exerted    himself    to    procure    aid 
throug'out  Europe  for  the  •T'^fence  of  Candia, 
which  however  fell  at  length  under  the  Turkish 
arms.     He  took  pains  to  quiet  the  differences 
which  had  long   agitated  the  church  of  France 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  thie  Jansenists  and 
Molinists,  and  by  prudent  explanations  induced 
the  former  to  consent  to  signing  the  formulary 
of  faith  enjoined  by  his  predecessor,  but  which 
they  had  before  resisted.     The  peace  thus  re- 
stored to  the  church  was  called  "  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX."     He  also  mediated  a  pacification 
between  the  kingdoms  of    France  and   Spain, 
which  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-chapelle  in  1668. 
This  pope  gave  an  example  of  uncommon  mo- 
deration in  conferring  favours  on  his  relations, 
who  obtained  very  little  benefit  from  his  eleva- 
tion.    The  capture  of  Candia  was  thought  to 
hasten  his  death,  which  took  place  in  December, 
1669,  to  the  general  regret  of  his  subjects.     He 
was  a  man  of  virtue,  and  sincerely  bent  upon 
doing  all  the  good  in  his  power  ;  but  he  was 
thought  somewhat  deficient  in  firmness  and  re- 
solution, and  too    indulgent  to   the   great,    to 
whom  he  thought  himself  under  obligations  of 
gratitude.     Moreri.     Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — A. 
CLEMENT  X.  pope,  of  the  patrician  Ro- 
man family  of  Altieriy  was  made   governor  of 
Ravenna,  and  bishop  of  Camerino,  by  Urban 
VIII.  who  also  sent   him    nuncio   to  Naples, 
where  he  resided  during  Massaniello's   revolt. 
He    was    afterwards    nuncio    in    Poland  ;   and 
Clement   IX.    created   him    a   cardinal  on  his 
death-bed,  foretelling,  it  is  said,  that  he  would 
be  his  successor.     This  took  place  ;   for  after  a 
conclave  of  four  months,  the  contending  factions 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Altieri,  who  was  then  a 
decrepid  old  man  of  eighty.     He  was  elected  in 
April,  1670,  and    took    the  name  of  Clement. 
Having    no    near   relations    of    his    own,    he 
adopted  cardinal  Paluzzi  for  his  nephew,   and 
conveyed  to  that  family  all  the  estates  of  the 
Altieri.     The  cardinal  nephew  assumed  all  the 
power  of  the   pontificate,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity to  enrich  his  family,  while  the  pope 
passed  a  tranquil  life  in  retirement.     The  chief 
events  of  this  popedom  v/ere,  a  dispute  with  the 
king  of  Fmnce,  concerning  the  right  of  eccle- 
siastical   patronage,  called    the    regal;    and    a 
quarrel  with  the  foreign  embassadors  at  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  their  abuse  of  the  privileges 
of  receiving  provisions  free  from  duty.     In  the 
latter,  the  cardinal  nephew  displayed  a  proper 
spirit,    and    maintained   his   edict   of    reform. 
Clement  by  degrees  sunk  into  dotage,  and  died 
in  July,  1676,  after  having  held  the  papal  see 
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above    six    years. 
Hist.— A. 

CLEMENT   XI.  pope,   first   named   Joht- 
FrMcis  j41l>anii  was  bom  in  1649,  at  Pezaro, 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  his  family  had 
long  been  distinguished.     He  vi'as  first  a  canon 
of  St.  Laurence  in  Damaso,  then  successively 
governor  of  Sabina,  Civita-Vecchia,  Rieti,  and 
On-ieto,  from    which  last  place  he  was  sum- 
moned   to    Rome  by   pope  Innocent  XI.  who 
made  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican, 
and  secretary  of  the  briefs.     Alexander  VIII. 
raised    him    to   the  cardinalate  ;  and  Innocent 
XII.  employed  "him   in   the   administration  of 
affairs,  as  an  able  man,  and    agreeable  to  all 
parties.     On  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  was 
elected,  in  November,  1700,  to  the  pontificate; 
v\  hich,  through   real    or    affected    modesty,  he 
refused  for   three   days   to  accept,  till  he  was 
convinced  that  his  refusal  was  contrary  to  his 
duty.     The    disputes    concerning   the  Spanish 
succession   immediately   occupied   his  political 
care  ;  and  though  he  began  with  recognizing 
Philip  V.  the  approach  of  an  Austrian    army 
made  him  temporise  in  favour  of  the  archduke 
Charles.     His   intention,  however,  was  to  ob- 
serve a  neutrality  between  the  two  parties,  yet 
he  could  not  secure  his  territories  from  partak- 
ing in  the  calamities  of  \var.     Rome  was  also 
afflicted  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  with 
inundations  and  earthquakes,  which  called  forth 
the  pope's  charity,  and  produced  various  regu- 
lations for  restraining  the  prevalent  corruption 
of    manners    in    that    capital.       A    nice    point 
which    occurred    for   his    determination  in  his 
proper  pontifical  capacity,  was  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries,  con- 
cerning the  Chinese  religious   ceremonies,  se- 
veral  of  which  the  Jesuits  had  permitted  the 
converts  of  that  country  to  retain,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  other  orders.    Different  decisions 
had  been  given  in  this  matter  by  different  popes. 
Clement  found  himself  obliged  to  condemn  the 
ceremonies  as  idolatrous ;  yet,  some  years  after, 
he  thought  it  necessary  so  far  to  comply  with 
the  Jesuits,  as  to  allow  them  to  indulge  their 
proselytes  with  the  practice  of  them  under  some 
modifications  and  explanations,  which  seemed 
to  render  them  rather  civil  than  religious  rites  ; 
and    thus    the   Jesuits  effectually   gained    their 
point.  The  renewal  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  in  France,  occasioned 
still  more  perplexity  to  Ids  holiness.     A  case 
was    started,    whether    absolution    might    be 
granted  to  a  person  who  had  received  the  for- 
mulary in  which  the  supposed  propositions  of 
Jansenius  were  condemned,  yet  should  doubt 
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the  fact,  whether  those  propositions  were  really 
tontaiii'-'d  in  his  book.  Forty  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  dccl.ircd  for  the  affirmative.  As  this 
decision  seemed  to  call  in  question  the  pope's 
infiillibility  with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  an 
al.irm  wa.s  sounded  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
king  was  induced  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  a 
bull  in  condemnation  of  it.  Clement  thereupon 
issued  the  bull  entitled  "  Vineam  Domini 
Sabaoth,"  which  was  drawn  up  with  great 
caution  and  studied  obscurity,  but  which, 
being  received  by  the  church  of  France,  re- 
stored a  temporary  tranquillity.  The  dispute 
between  the  parties  was,  however,  renewed, 
on  occasion  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment made  by  Quesnel,  with  the  addition  of 
moral  reflexions  ;  which  book,  though  received 
with  general  applause,  and  much  commended 
for  its  strain  of  piety  by  Clement  himself,  the 
Jesuits  discovered  to  contain  the  principles  of 
Jansenism.  By  their  influence  over  the  bigotted 
Lewis,  the  pope  was  applied  to  for  a  condem- 
nation of  Quesnel's  work,  which,  it  is  said,  he 
very  reluctantly  granted.  This  was  given  in 
the  famous  bull  "  Unigenitus,"  published  in 
1 7 13,  the  acceptance  of  which  in  France  was 
so  strenuously  opposed  by  some  of  the  worthiest 
characters  in  the  church.  Clement  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  the  king  of  Sicily  about 
the  rights  of  the  royal  tribunal,  called  the  Mo- 
narchy, which  went  so  far,  that  he  laid  the 
whole  island  under  an  interdict ;  but  its  invasion 
by  Spain  and  the  emperor,  suspended  ecclesias- 
tical hostilities.  His  pontificate  was  a  series  of 
difficulties  and  troubles,  which  made  him  often 
express  his  hearty  repentance  for  having  yielded 
10  th.e  solicitations  made  at  his  election.  He 
died  in  1721,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  after 
a  popedom  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Clement 
XI.  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  learned  him- 
self. He  was  a  good  scholastic  divine,  and 
wrote  many  homilies,  orations,  epistles,  &c  in 
very  elegant  Latin.  His  works  were  collected 
and  published  by  his  nephew  cardinal  Albani  in 
2  vols,  folio.  His  private  character  was  unble- 
mished ;  and  though  not  altogether  free  from 
nepotism,  he  did  not  carry  it  to  any  scandalous 
excess.  He  had  much  natural  sagacity,  but 
was  occasionally  misled  by  too  much  deference 
to  the  advice  of  others.  Botvei:  Aloreri. 
McJ.  U/iivers.  Hist. —  A. 

CLEMKNT  XII.  pope,  whose  secular  name 
was  Laurence  Corsini,  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  ncble  family  of  Florence,  was  born  in  1652. 
He  rose  by  various  steps  of  promotion  at  the 
court  of  Rome  to  the  posts  of  clerk  of  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  treasurer-general ;  and 


in  1706  was  created  cardinal  by  Clement  IX. 
to  whom  he  had  been  auditor.  He  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  Frescati,  and  prefect  of  i\v  sig- 
nature of  justice  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict XIII.  he  was  unanimously  elected,  after  a 
long  conclave,  to  the  papal  chair.  I'hc  cla- 
mours of  the  people  against  the  injustices  com- 
mitted by  the  ministers  of  the  late  pope,  induced 
him  to  appoint  a  particular  congregation  for  ex- 
amining into  their  conduct,  which  condemned 
them  to  large  restitutions.  He  abolished  several 
imposts,  and  made  other  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  his  territories.  The  public 
events  of  his  popedom  were  inconsiderable, 
though  lie  had  dilTereiices  with  various  powers, 
and  particularly  with  the  emperor  Charles,  re- 
lative to  the  duchy  of  Parma.  He  governed 
the  church  between  nine  and  ten  years,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  in  1740. 
He  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and  made  va- 
luable additions  to  the  Vatican  library.  The  Ro- 
man people  honoured  his  memory  with  a  bronze 
statue  in  the  capitol.     Bower.  Aloreri. — A. 

CLEMENT  XIII.  pope,  first  named  Charles 
Rezzonico,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1693,  of  a 
family  originally  from  Como  in  the  Milanese. 
He  was  first  ecclesiastical  protonotary,  then  go- 
vernor of  Rieti  and  Fano,  and  afterwards  audi- 
tor of  the  Rota  for  the  Venetian  nation.  Cle- 
ment XII.  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1737.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Padua  in  1743, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  for  piety  and  be- 
neficence. At  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Benedict  XIV.  he  was  raised  to  the 
popedom,  July,  1758.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  pontificate,  which  he  in  v.iin  strove 
to  avert,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  To  this  disaster  (as,  considering  the 
devoted  attachment  of  that  order  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  it  may  be  termed)  was  added  the  loss  of 
the  territory  of  Avignon  and  Bencvento,  Incur- 
red during  this  pontificate,  in  consequence  of 
Clement's  imprudent  attempt  to  exercise  sove- 
reign jurisdiction  in  the  states  of  Parma.  A  too 
great  facility  in  complying  with  the  advice  of 
his  ministers,  who  were  chosen  without  suffi- 
cient discernment,  was,  indeed,  the  principal 
fault  of  this  pontiff,  who  possessed  much  private 
virtue  and  good  intention,  and  ruled  his  subjects 
so  as  to  acquire  their  esteem  and  affection.  He 
restored  the  port  of  Civita-Vecchia,  which, 
through  neglect,  had  been  rendered  almost  use- 
less. In  the  scarcity  under  which  Rome  la- 
boured in  1 764,  he  bestowed  his  charities  with 
an  unsparing  hand  ;  and  on  all  occasions  he 
displayed  a  character  of  mildness  and  benevo- 
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lencc.  He  died  in  1769,  undsr  the  regret  of 
having  been  unable  to  appease  the  troubles 
arisen  in  the  catholic  church.  Noiiv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

CLEMENT  XIV.  pnpe.  John-Vincent-An- 
tony Gaiiganelli,  son  of  a  physician  at  St.  Arch- 
angelo  near  Rimini,  was  born  in  1705.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Rimini,  and,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  entered  into  the  order  of  Minor- 
conventual  Franciscans  at  Urbinc.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Pesaro,  Rccanati, 
Fano,  and  Rome  ;  and  becoming  at  length  a 
teacher,  he  gave  instructions  in  various  colleges 
of  his  order,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  was 
called  by  his  superiors  to  be  iheological  profes- 
sor in  the  college  of  St.  Bonaventiire  at  Rome. 
In  this  station  he  acquired  the  general  love  and 
esteem  of  his  pupils,  whom  lie  inspired  with  ge- 
nerous and  elevated  sentiments,  far  superior  to 
the  ordinary  spirit  of  monkery.  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  made 
him  counsellor  of  the  holy  office.  That  pon- 
tiff thus  expressed  his  idea  of  Ganganelli's  cha- 
racter :  "  He  unites  solid  judgment  to  extenfive 
erudition  ;  and  what  is  particularly  pleasing  is, 
that  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  modest  than 
one  who  knows  nothing,  and  is  as  chearful  as 
if  he  had  never  been  a  recluse."  His  merit 
caused  him  in  1759  to  be  raised  to  the  cardi- 
nalate  by  Clement  XIII.  He  neither  sought 
nor  expected  this  elevation,  nor  did  it  make  any 
change  in  his  behaviour  to  his  former  brethren 
and  companions.  He  delivered  his  sentiments, 
however,  with  freedom  in  the  congregations  held 
en  public  affairs  ;  and  continually  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  desires  of  the 
sovereigns  then  at  variance  with  the  holy  see, 
well  knowing  that  the  time  was  past  in  which 
Rome  could  speak  in  a  high  tone  to  her  spiritual 
children,  and  command  their  obedience.  This 
doctrine  was  not  agreeable  to  many  of  the  car- 
dinals, who  urged  the  pope  to  that  resistance 
which  brought  him  into  such  difficulties.  He 
became  sensible  at  last  of  the  inetficacy  of 
struggling  against  superior  power,  and  had  ap- 
pointed a  consistory  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
his  intention  of  making  concessions,  when  death 
relieved  him  from  his  embarrassments.  The 
conclave  that  ensued  was  long  and  stormy ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  managed  by  the  cardinal  de 
Bernis,  that  Ganganelli  was  elected  in  May, 
1 769.  T  he  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
opinions  caused  his  election  to  be  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  public.  Never  were  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  see  in  a  more  critical  state.  Por- 
t«g?l  was  on  the  eve  of  choosing  a  patriarch. 


France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  were  all  meditating 
attacks  on  the  papal  authority.  Venice  was  pro- 
posing to  reform  its  religious  communities  ;  and 
Poland  thought  of  curtailing  the  privileges  of 
the  pope's  nuncio.  Ganganelli,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  XIV.  began  with  conciliatory 
measures,  but  void  of  meanness,  towards  the  dis- 
contented powers.  Being  urged  to  proceed  to 
the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  great 
object  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  he  coolly  remon- 
strated, "  that  as  the  father  of  ail  the  faithful, 
and  especially  the  protector  of  the  religious  so- 
cieties, he  could  not  destroy  a  celebrated  order 
without  reasons  which  would  justify  him  before 
God,  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity."  He  car- 
ried on  his  negociations  with  the  princes  by 
liimself,  that  his  intentions  might  not  be  dis- 
covered and  betrayed  ;  and  being  once  asked 
by  a  princess  whether  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  secretaries,  "  No  (he  replied),  and  yet 
I  keep  three,"  shewing  his  fingers.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  business,  and  minutely  attentive 
to  all  that  concerned  the  good  of  his  people.' 
"  A  monk's  life  (he  used  to  say)  is  to  be  di- 
rected by  his  rule  ;  but  the  wants  of  his  sub- 
jects point  the  hours  of  a  sovereign."  His  de- 
cisions, however,  were  never  precipitate  ;  and 
he  was  always  on  his  guard  against  the  vivacity 
of  his  temper.  No  pontiff  was  more  free  from 
the  prevalent  vice  of  nepotism.  When,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  popedom,  he  was  desired  to 
send  a  courier  to  inform  his  sisters  of  the  event, 
he  said,  a  letter  by  the  post  would  suffice,  "  for 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  receive  em- 
bassies;" nor  did  he  raise  any  of  his  family  to 
a  conspicuous  station.  Being  told  that  he 
ought  to  keep  a  more  splendid  table,  hc_  said,  that 
"  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  Francis  had  taught 
him  to  dine  splendidly  :"  yet  upon  occasion  he 
could  entertain  guests  with  proper  dignity,  and 
he  received  t'^e  duke  of  Gloucester  and  otlier 
illustrious  visitors  with  great  magnificence.  He 
preserved  the  simplicity  of  his  character  and  his 
humorous  turn  of  conversation,  and  loved 
nothing  so  much  as  to  chat  at  his  ease  with  his 
old  fiiends.  "  I  have  been  (said  he  one  even- 
ing) a  prince  and  a  pope  all  day  -,  that  I  may 
not  be  quite  suffocated,  let  me  now  be  father 
Ganganelli  again."  And  pointing  once  to  an 
old  convent  friend,  he  observed,  with  a  sigh, 
H  He  has  kept  his  habit,  and  is  happier  than  I  > 
am  who  wear  the  tiara.  It  was  decreed  that 
I  should  be  pope,  and  I  much  fear" — there  he 
paused,  and  then  added — "  however,  we  must 
submit  to  the  will  of  God."  "  I  do  not  wonder 
(said  he)  that  cardinal  de  Bernis  so  mucli  wish- 
ed to  make  me  pope.    Poets  love  to  deal  in  me- 
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famorplioses."     It  being  remonstrated  to  him, 
tliat  the  Eiig'ibh  aici  Dutch  would  be  displeased 
at  some  new  duties  he  hail  imposed  upon  foreign 
commodities,    "  Oh  !   (yr.d  he)   they   will  not 
dare  to  show  their  displeasure  ;  for  if  they  anger 
ine,  I  will  put  an  end  to  keeping  Lent."  Though 
perfectly   free   from  bigotry,  he  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  freely 
expressed    his   disapprobation   of   some  of  the 
■writings   in  which  they   were  attacked.     Con- 
sidering himself  as  tlic   general   father  of  all 
Christians,  he  received  strangers,  whether  ca^ 
tholic  or  heretic,  with  equal  kindness ;  and  the 
English,  in  particular,  had  reason  to  be  pleased 
■with  the  attentions  he  paid  them.     He  thought 
it  became  him,  as  sovereign  of  Rome,  to  be  a 
collector  of  the  precious  relics  of  ancient  art, 
but  he  never  affected  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  them, 
conscious  that  his  education  and  course  of  life 
had   not  qualified  him  for  such  a  pretension. 
He  was  happiest  in  his    retirement  at  Castel 
Gandolfo,  which  he  never   failed  to  visit  twice 
a-year,  and  where  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in 
familiar  conversation   with  his  intimates,  and 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  and  wonder^  of 
nature.     The  great  public  event  of  his  pontifi- 
cate was  the  final  suppression  of  the  order  of 
•Jesuits.     After    a   mature   deliberation  on   the 
subject  for  four   years,  he  signed  the  brief  for 
this  purpose   on  July  21,   1773 — a  memorable 
day  !  from  which  may  be  dated  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  papal   power,  with   all  its  conse- 
quences.    Wlirtever  be   thought  of  the  effects 
of  the  measure,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
it  was  become  unavoidable  ;  and  Ganganelli  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  to  be  reckoned  the  foe  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  the  involuntary  instrument  of  their 
destruction.     1  he  suppression  was  succeeded 
by  an  immediate  reconciliation  with  the  discon- 
tented courts  ;  and  the  pope  had  taken  so  much 
care  to  provide  successors  to   tlie  Jesuits  in  the 
institutions  for  education  of  which  they  had  ob- 
tained the  chief  management,  that  the  loss  of 
so    many   able  instructors   was    less  felt    than 
might  have  been  imagined.     It  is  said,  however, 
that  he  soon  began  to  languish  after  this  event, 
which  must   naturally  have  been  attended  with 
great  anxiety,  and  doubtful  apprehensions.  His 
concluding  illness,  accompanied  with  severe  pains 
ui  his  bowels,  which  wore  him  to  a  skeleton,  ex- 
cited a  strong  suspicion  of  poison,  which  the 
character  of  the  suppressed  order  did  not  tend 
to  invalidate.       Clement  himself  foresaw  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  said  tliat  he  knew  the  cause. 
Yet  his  age  and  cares  might  be  thought  suf- 
ficient natur.il  causes  for  a  death,  scarcely  to  be 
called  premature;  and  it  seems  probable  that 


tlie  Jesuits,  if  disposed  to  conimit  such  a  crime, 
would  have  perpetrated  it  by  way  of  prevention 
rather  than  of  revenge.  He  died  on  September 
22,  1775,  having  nearly  obtained  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  The  modesty  and  occupations 
of  this  pup';  prevented  him  from  becoming  an 
autlior  ;  and  the  letters  and  other  pieces  publish- 
ed in  his  name  since  his  dcatli  are  judged  to  be 
wholly  or  in  great  part  spurious.  Ncuv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Anted,  prefixed  to  the  Letters. — A. 

CLEMENT  of  Alexandria,  TUtu  Flaviut 
Clemens,  an  eminent  father  of  the  christian 
church,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Athens,  by  others,  of  Alexandria,  but 
in  reality  little  is  knovra  concerning  his  origin. 
The  time  of  his  flourishing  is  placed  about  192. 
He  was  educated  in  heathenism,  and  had  ac- 
quired an  extensive  knowledge  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  wlicn  he  was  converted  to  the 
christian  religion.  He  then  travelled  into 
Greece,  Italy,  Assyria,  and  Palestine,  in  order  to 
obtain  instruction  ia  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. He  became  the  particular  disciple  of 
Pant'jenus  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  catechetical  school  of  that  city  about  the 
year  189.  Here  he  taught  with  aputation, 
and  had  for  his  hearers  tlic  celebrated  Origen, 
and  Alexander,  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  likewise  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  edict  of  the  emperor  Severus 
against  the  Christians  in  202,  obliged  Clement 
to  quit  his  employment  and  residence.  He 
was  in  Cappadocia  about  210,  and  afterwards 
visited  Antioch.  Nothing  further  is  knowm  of 
his  history,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  till 
about  the  close  of  Curacalla's  reign,  in  217. 
Clement  was  a  copious  writer,  as  appears  from 
a  list  of  his  works  given  by  Eusebiiis  and  Jerom. 
Of  these. ate  remaining  (written  in  Greek): 
I.  "  Protrepticon  ;  or,  an  Exhortation  to  the 
Pagans  ;"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  persuade 
them  to  abandon  tlicir  superstitions,  and  em- 
brace the  christian  faith  :  2.  "  Pa;dagogus  ;  or, 
die  Instructor  ;"  treating  of  the  proper  christian 
education  and  manners :  3-  "  Stromata,"  a 
name  alluding  to  carpet-work,  and  denoting  the 
miscellaneous  and  unconnected  nature  of  the 
contents,  which  relate  to  a  variety  of  religious 
and  philosophical  topics  treated  without  any 
method  or  order  :  4.  The  fragment  of  a  treatise, 
entitled,  "  What  rich  Man  shall  be  saved,"  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  proper  use  of  riches.  In 
these  works  Clement  deviates  little  from  what  is 
considered  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
church  ;  but  in  a  considerable  one  which  is  lost, 
entitled  "  Hypotyposes,  or  Institutions,"  it  ap- 
pears from  the  representation  of  Photius,  thzt 
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be  maintained  many  opinions  higiily  erroneous 
and  unscriptural  ;  whence  Du  Fin  supposes  it 
was  composed  soon  after  his  conversion,  while 
he  was  yet  better  acquainted  with  heathen  phi- 
losophy than  with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
They,  however,  who  do  not  scruple  to  speak 
freely  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  charge  Cle- 
ment with  having  been  one  of  those  who  most 
contributed  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  by  doctrines  derived  from  the  philoso- 
phers ;  and  they  assert,  that  even  in  his  existing 
works  many  platonic  and  stoic  tenets  are  to  be 
found,  delivered  as  christian  doctrines,  which 
became  the  seeds  of  after  error.  This  father 
was  a  man  of  great  and  various  learning,  sur- 
passing in  that  respect  almost  all  the  early 
christian  writers ;  but  his  judgment  seems  to 
have  been  unequal  to  his  erudition.  Some  idea 
of  his  mode  of  arguing  may  be  derived  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  replies  to  the  heathen  ob- 
jection of  the  novelty  of  Christianity.  "  On 
the  contrary  (savs  he),  the  Christians  are  the 
oldest  people  in  the  world,  more  ancient  than 
the  Arcadians  or  Phrygians  who  are  fabled  to 
have  existed  prior  to  the  moon  ;  for,  before 
the  creation,  the  Christians  existed  in  God,  in 
consequence  of  the  spiritual  birth  they  were  to 
receive  from  his  word."  There  are,  however, 
many  useful  moral  precepts  in  his  works  ;  and 
his  "  Stromata"  are  particularly  valuable,  as 
containing  many  quotations  from  ancient  books, 
and  recording  many  facts,  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  His  style  is  careless  and  unartful, 
but  pleases  by  a  kind  of  dignified  gravity.  The 
works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  were  first 
printed,  in  Greek  only,  at  Florence,  in  1550. 
Various  editions  have  since  been  made,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Hervetus,  corrected  by  Sil- 
burgius,  Heinsius,  and  others.  Those  of  Ley- 
den  in  16 16  and  1629,  and  of  Paris  in  1641, 
are  valued  ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  of  arch- 
bishop Potter,  2  vols.  fol.  17 15,  Oxon. — DuPiri. 
Cave  Hij}.  Literar.  Ceillier  Hist,  des  Auteiirs 
Ecdts.      Brucker  Hist.  Philos. — A. 

CLEMEN  r,  or  Clemens,  David,  a  learned 
and  respectable  writer  on  bibliographv,  was 
born  on  the  i6th  of  June,  at  Hof-Geismar, 
■where  his  father  was  French  preacher.  After 
studying  at  Rinteln  and  Marpurg,  he  succeeded 
his  failitr ;  but  in  1736  went  as  French  preacher 
to  Brunswick,  and  in  1743  to  Hanover,  where  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  June,  1760.  He  was  a  man 
-of  great  industry,  and  made  deep  researches 
into  the  history  of  literature,  to  which  he  was 
so  much  attached,  that  he  refused  a_  professor- 
■sliip  of  theology  that  he  might  have  more  leisure 
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to  apply  to  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  his 
"  Bibliotheque  curieuse  iiistorique  de  Livres 
difficiles  a  trouver,"  9  vols,  large  4to.  Hesse, 
Gottingen,  and  Hanover,  1 750,  1  756  ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  master!/  perform- 
ance, which  is  exceedingly  correct,  and  which 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  bibliographers,  was 
left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  the  premature 
death  of  the  learned  and  diligent  author  :  these 
nine  volumes  go  only  to  Hes.  Clement  has  ad- 
vanced farther  in  this  part  of  literary  history 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  every  page  of 
his  work,  which  displays  indefatigable  industry^ 
and  the  greatest  care  to  collect  v/hatever  has  any 
relation  to  curious  and  rare  books,  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  the  author  had  not  merely  filled 
his  memory  with  the  titles  of  books,  but  tliat  he 
had  read  and  examined  them ;  and  by  these 
means  he  has  given  a  valuable  collection  of  ma- 
terials towards  the  history  of  literature.  This 
work,  which  is  far  from  being  a  dry  catalogue 
of  books,  is  now  scarce,  and  particularly  the 
ninth  volume.  By  the  same  author  we  have 
also,  "  Specimen  Bibliothecse  Hispano-Majan- 
sianae,  sive  Idea  novi  Catalogi  critici  Operum 
Scrlptorum  Hispanorum  qu?e  habet  in  sua  Bib- 
liotheca  Grcgor.  Majansius."  Hanov.  1753-4. 
Hirchmg  s  Afaiitial  of  celebrated  Persons  who  died 
in  the  l?,th  Century. — J. 

CLEIVELAND,  John,  a  popular  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
in  Leicestershire,  and  was  born  at  Lough- 
borough in  1613.  After  a  school  education  at 
Hinckley,  lie  was  entered  at  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  was  afterwards  removed 
to  St.  John's  college,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
in  1634.  He  continued  many  years  in  that  so- 
ciety, officiating  as  one  of  the  tutors,  and  occu- 
pying the  post  of  rhetoric  reader,  in  whicli  c.^ 
pacity  he  was  employed  to  compose  sjjcechcs 
and  epistles  to  eminent  persons.  His  style  was 
admired  tor  its  purity  and  terseness.  'Jlie  in- 
spirer  of  his  English  verse  seems  to  have  been 
party,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  fiv^t  poe- 
tical champion  of  the  royal  cause  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war.  His  satires  had  all  the 
keenness  which  fitted  them  for  pcpuiavity  ;  and 
v.'hen  the  success  of  the  parliament  obliged  him 
to  quit  Cambridge  and  repair  to  the  king's  head- 
quarters at  Oxford,  he  was  received  in  that  se.!t 
of  the  Muses  with  great  distinction.  The  poem 
by  which  he  was  best  known,  was  a  satire  eii- 
titleiJ;  "  The  Rebel  Scot,"  to  which  national 
and  party  antipathy  gave  great  vogue.  It  will, 
however,  now  be  thought  more  cliaractcrisei  by 
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ninbj;nity,  tlian  by  wit  or  poetry.  Two  lines  of 
It,  forming  an  cpii^ram,  arc  still  occasionally  re- 
peated : 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changM  his 

doom, 
Not  forc'd  him  wander,  but  confin'd  him  home. 

Clcivelanirs  fate  partook  of  that  of  his  party. 
He  was,  in  his  absence,  ejected  from  his  fcllow- 
S^hip  at  Cambridge  ;  and  though  his  friends 
made  him  some  compensation  by  the  ofHce  of 
judge-advocate  in  the  garrison  of  Newark,  the 
capture  of  that  fortress  deprived  him  of  all  re- 
gular support.  He  thenceforth  wandered  about 
in  obscurity^  a  dependant  upon  tlic  hospitality 
and  bounty  of  his  brother  loyalists,  till  in  i6^^ 
some  officious  persons  apprehended  him  at 
Norwich,  as  one  whose  "  great  abilities  render- 
ed him  able  to  do  the  greater  disservice."  He 
■was  for  some  time  kept  a  prisoner  at  Yarmouth, 
till  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  Protector,  in 
consequence  of  a  well-drawn  petition,  in  which 
Cleivciand  skilfully  dwells  upon  the  topics  proper 
to  excite  favour  and  commiseration,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  avows  his  former  principles, 
'i'his  lenity  was  the  more  worthy  of  praise  in 
Cromwell,  as  Cleiveland  had  been  a  personal 
and  warm  antagonist  to  him  when  candidate  to 
represent  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  parliament. 
Our  poet  then  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
where  he  met  with  a  generous  patron,  and  was 
much  admired  and  caressed  by  the  loyalists, 
whose  convivial  clubs  he  frequented.  He  died 
in  chambers  at  Gray's-Inn  iu  1658,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  splendid  interment.  Cleivc- 
land's  poetry  was  of  that  class  which  Dr.  John- 
son (after  Dryden)  has  named  the  metaphysical, 
abounding  in  turns,  conceits,  and  illusions ;  and 
as  he  was  far  from  the  head  of  his  class,  and  wrote 
chiefly  upon  temporary  topics,  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  authors  of  the  Biog.  Britan.  that  "  he 
■was  one  of  those  who  have  at  one  time  been  too 
much  praised,  and  at  another  too  much  neglect- 
ed." Poetry  (or  rather  verse)  is  not  such  a  rare 
commodity,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  retain  or 
revive  the  inferior  performances  of  past  times. 
It  was  surely  enough  for  Cleiveland,  that,  as 
Edward  Phillips  writes,  he  W2S  by  some  "  grave 
men"  in  his  time  afhrnied  to  be,  "  in  regard  his 
conceits  were  out  of  the  common  road,  and 
■wittily  far-fetcl>i:d,"  the  best  of  Eug!ish^>oels. 
'Ilie  editions  of  this  work  were  extremely  nume- 
rous about  the  middle  of  the  Last  century,  but 
the  latest  was  in  1687.     Biog.  Britan. — A. 

CLENARD,  or  Cletnarts,  Nicholas,  a 
et-kfjvatcd   grammarian    of   the    16th    century, 


was  a  native  of  Dicst  in  Brabant.  He  ■«as  long 
a  teacher  of  the  learned  languages  at  Louvain. 
At  length,  in  1535,  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in 
company  with  John  Vasseus  of  Bruges,  and 
their  first  visit  was  to  Bude  at  Paris.  'I'hcnce 
they  went  to  Spain,  where  Clenard  taught  the 
languages  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  till  he 
■was  invited  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  under- 
take the  education  of  the  prince  his  brother. 
A  desire  of  learning  Arabic  induced  Clenard  to 
visit  Africa  in  1 540 ;  whence  returning,  he 
died  at  Granada  in  1542.  Acconling  to  Scali- 
ger,  he  was  more  to  be  commended  for  his 
zeal  in  the  acquisition  and  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, and  liis  modesty,  than  for  the  depth  of  hi« 
erudition.  He  published  grammatical  works  oa 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languagvs ;  and  liis 
■<jreek  grammar  was  long  in  use,  improved  in 
successive  editions  by  various  learned  men,  who 
chose  rather  to  continue  an  established  work 
under  the  name  of  its  first  author,  than  to  un- 
dertake a  new  one.  His  "  Epistolx  dc  Pcre- 
grinatione  sua,^'  written  in  a  tolerably  pure  style, 
are  curious,  and  have  been  several  times  edited. 
Baillct.       Aforcri.—A. 

Cl.EOBULUS,  son  of  Evagoras,  a  native  of 
Lindus,  or  of  Caria,  is  reckoned  among  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  Hercules  ;  and  he  united 
strength  and  beauty  of  person  to  a  cultivated 
mind.  He  travelled  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of 
philosophical  improvement,  and  there  probably, 
acquired  that  taste  for  enigniatical  writing  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  300  verses  of  .this  kind,  whicli  might  ex-- 
ercise  tlic  wits,  if  they  did  not  much  improve 
the  wisdom,  of  h\S  contemporaries.  Several 
maxims  of  his  in  plain  language  are  also  record- 
ed, which  are  in  general  too  trite  and  obvious  to 
deserve  repeatirig.  One  of  the  best  is  the  pru- 
dential advice,  that  before  a  man  quits  his  house 
l>e  should  well  reflect  on  all  he  has  to  do,  and 
when  he  returns,  should  recollect  what  he  has 
done.  A  brief  epistle  of  his  to  Solon  is  extant, 
in  which  he  invites  that  celebrated  legislator  to 
come  and  reside  at  Lindus,  a  free  state  and  an 
island,  where  he  would  be  safe  from  the  enmity 
of  Pisistratus.  Cleobuius  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  about  560  B.C.  lie  had  a  daugliter 
named  CkobiiUna  who  was  a  poetess,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  composition  and  explanation 
of  enignias.     Jiiogeti.  Lncrt.     Vit.  Phtlos. — A. 

CLILOMENES  I.  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded 
his  father  An.axandridas,  B.C.  5,7.  The  Lace- 
demonians strictly  adhered,  in  his  person,  to  the 
laws  of  hereditary  succession,  though  he  was.- 
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knoin-n  to  be  occasionally  disordered  in  his 
senses,  nnd  was  even,  in  die  intervals,  of  a  fierce, 
mtractable.  deceitful,  and  ambitious  spirit.  His 
partner  in  the  throne  was  Demaratus,  a  man  of 
very  different  character.  Cleomen,es,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  engaged  in  a  war  \Vith 
the  Avgives,  and  after  giving  them  a  defeat, 
drove  a  large  body  of  them  into  a  wood,  which 
he  set  on  fire,  and  inhumanly  destroyed  them 
all.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  take 
Argos,  on  which  account  he  was  accused  before 
the  Epliori  at  his  return,  but  was  acquitted.  He 
assisted  Clisthenes  and  his  party  at  Athens,  and 
at  their  request  expelled  the  Pisistratidse.  Going 
afterwards  to  :^gina  in  order  to  seize  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  that  island,  on  the  pretext  of 
their  corresponding  with  the  king  of  Persia,  he 
was  cliarged  by  his  colleague  Demaratus  with 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  ex- 
citing the  enmity  of  the  neighbouring  states 
against  Sparta.  Being  obliged,  in  consequence, 
to  return,  he  attacked  Demaratus  on  the  suppos- 
ed illegitimacy  of  his  birth  ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  point  being  left  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he 
pi-ocured  a  response  by  bribery  which  was  un- 
favourable to  Demaratus,  and  occasioned  his  de- 
position from  the  throne.  Leotychides,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,wasentirely  governed  by  the  counsels 
of  Cleomenes.  However  lax  the  principles  of 
Cleomenes  m.ight  in  general  be,  he  was  capable 
of  disinterested  conduct  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. When  Aristagoras  the  Milesian  came  to 
Sparta  in  order  to  persuade  that  state  to  inake 
war  upon  the  king  of  Persia,  Cleomenes,  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  of  the  project,  refused  his 
consent,  though  tempted  by  large  bribes.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said,  that  at  an  interview  be- 
tween them,  in  the  presence  only  ojf  Gorgo  the 
daughter  of  Cleomenes,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  when  Aristagoras,  rising  in,  his 
offers,  had  advanced  to  fifty  talents,  Gorgo  ex- 
claimed, "  Fly,  father,  or  this  stranger  will  cor- 
rupt you;"  with  which  advice  Cleomenes  com- 
plied, by  instantly  retiring,  and  ordering  the 
Milesian  to  depart  from  the  Spartan  territories. 
Gorgo  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  heroic 
IjConidas,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  a 
husband.  Cleomenes  afterwards,  on  the  detec- 
tion of  his  practices  against  Demaratus,  with- 
drew to  Thessaly,  and  thence  to  Arcadia,  wiiere 
he  excited  troubles  ;  so  that  the  Laced-.emonians 
thought  it  most  adviseablc  to  recal  and  reinstate 
him.  Soon  after  his.  return,  indulging  in  ex- 
cess of  drinking  with  tlie  Scythian  embassadors, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  fit  of  insanitv,  under  tlie 
influence  of  wliich  he  ripped  himself  open  \\  ith 
a  sword  obtained  from  the  Helot,  to  whose  cus- 


tody lie  was  entrusted,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 
Cleomenes  was  noted  as  a  despiser  of  oracles, 
which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing corruDted  them.      Uni-uers.  Hut. — A. 

CLEOMENES  III;  king  of  Sparta,  was  the 
son  of  king  Leonidas.     After  the  flight  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  tlie  brother  of  Agis,  Leonidas  obliged 
his  wife   Agiatis,  who  was  a  rich  heiress,   tp 
marry  his  own  son  Cleomenes,  tlien  only  a  boy. 
Agiatis  was  extremely  averse  to  the  marriage, 
but  Cleomenes,  as  he  grew  up,  behaved  to  her 
with  so  niuch  affection,  that  she  was  reconciled, 
and   they  lived   in   perfect  harmony.       Ontlie 
*death  of  his  father,  Cleomenes  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  230,  without  a  partner. 
He  was  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  disposition  j 
and  under  the  tuition  of  Spheres,  a  stoic  phi- 
losopher, had  acquired  habits  of  temperance  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  though  not  accompanied 
with  }:he  moderation   and  humanity  of  the  un- 
fortunate Agis.     He   saw  Sparta  sunk  in  cor- 
ruption and  luxury,  and  the  Ephori  in  reality 
possessed  of  the  sovereign  power  •,  and  he  re- 
solved to  effect  a  renovation  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline and  constitution  ;  in  wlilch  resolution, 
however,  personal  ambition  seems  to  have  had  a 
principal  share.     He  was  soon  involved  in  hos- 
tilities with  Aratus,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Achajans,  who  had  formed  a  design  of  uniting 
Peloponnesus   into    one  league,    which    might 
control  the    predominancy  of    Sparta   or   any 
other  power.     The  invasion  of  Arcadia  by  the 
Achseans  gave  a  pretext  for  a  war,  in  which 
Cleomenes  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  liis 
valour  and  military  talents.    -The  Ephori,  be- 
coming jealous  of  his  reputation,  determined  to 
put  an   end  to  tl-e  war;  while  Cleomenes,  on 
his    part,    resolved    to   anticipate    them    by    a 
decisive   stroke.     Carrying  with  him  into  the 
field  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  tlic  Ephori, 
lie  contrived  to  leave  them  in  Arcadia,  while  he 
returned  to  Sparta  with  the  mercenaries  of  the 
army  alone.     On  his  approach  to  the  city,  he 
sent   some  of  his  confidential  friends   with   a 
small  party  ofscldiers,  who  gaining   admission 
to  the  Ephori  While  at  supper  in  the  public  hall, 
fell  upon  them,  and  killed  four  upon  the  spot, 
the  fifth  only  escaping  by  counterfeiting  death. 
After   this   action,   Cleomenes   assembled   the 
people,  and  in  an  artful  speech  justified  what  he 
had  done,  declared  his  inteniion  of  restoring  the 
genuine  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  promised  an 
equal   division  of  all   the   lands,  and  began  by 
throwing  his    own  private   proparty   into    the 
common  stock.     At  the  same  time  he  secured 
Ills  authority  by  tlie  proscription  of  eighty  of  the 
principal  citizens,  and  strengthened  himself  bj 
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thf  a^sochtion   of  his  brother  F.uclitl.'s  to  the 
royalty      He  adopted   in   his  wny  of  living  all 
the   ancient  Spartan    simplicity,    aiul   alF^ctcd 
popular  manners.     He  ftlled  up  the  number  of 
citizens  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  train- 
ed a  body  of  youth  to  military  service,  in   all 
the  strictness  of  the  Lacedemonian  discipline. 
Havinc;  thus  established  his  power  at  home,  he 
marched   out  against   Aratus,  over  whom    he 
gained  such  advantages,  that  this  patriotic  chief, 
against  his  inclination,  was  constrained  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson  king  of  Maccdon. 
(Sec  Aratus  and  Antigonus.)      Cleomenes 
had  invaded  Achsea,  and  liad  even   surprised' 
Argos,  hut  on  the  approach  of  Antigonus  he 
was  obliged  toretrcnt.     He  now  thought  itad- 
viseablc  to  make  an  alliance  with  Ttolemy  king 
of  Kgypt,  one   of  whose  conditions  was,  that 
Cleomencs  sliould  give  his  mother  and  son  for 
hostages.    His  motlicr,  Cratisiclea,  a  woman  of 
great  spirit,  had  been  highly  useful  to  him  in 
all  his  projects.     It  was  with  great  reluctance 
that   he   informed  her  of  Ptolemy's    demand. 
When   she    at  length  understood  what  it  was, 
she  laughed,  and  said,   "  Was  this  the  miglity 
matfr  you  were  afraid  of  telling  me  .''  Put  me 
on  ship-board,  and  send  this  carcase  where  it 
may  be  ser\'iceable  to  Sparta,  before  age  c.on- 
jiime  it  uselessly  at  home."     Before  she  em- 
barked, she  took  leave  of  her  son  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune.  After  mutual  tears  and  tender  em- 
braces, she  said,  "  Now,  king  of  Sparta,  let  us 
dry  our  tears,  that  no  signs  of  weakness  may  ap- 
pear, unworthy  our  dignity,   or  the  honour  of 
this  sacred  place.     Our  actions  alone  are  in  our 
power  ;  the  rest  belongs  to  Providence."     And 
from  Egypt,  she  wrote  to  conjure  him   to  do 
what  he  thought  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  his  country,  regardless  of  what  Ptolemy  might 
act  towards  an  old  woman  and  a  child.     Cleo- 
menes  continued  gallantly  to  make  head  against 
Antigonus,  in  whose  presence  he  took  the  great 
city  of  .Megalopolis,  which  he  offered  to  restore 
untouched  to  the  inhabitants,  if  they  would  re- 
nounce the  Aeharan  league.     On  their  refusing 
this    condition,    he    plundered   the  city  of  its 
riches    and  ornaments,  and  then   levelled    the 
greatest  part  of  it  with  the  ground.     He  then 
marched  to  Argos,  where  Antigonus  lay,  and 
endeavoured  to  provoke  him  to  an  action,  which 
that  prudent  prince  declined.    Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  gave  battle  to  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
Spartan  king,   he  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
■was  almost  entirely  destroyed.    His  brother  fell 
ia  the  action,  and  only  200  Spartans  escaped 


out  of  6000.  This  fatal  defeat  was  the  tcrmin.i» 
tion  of  the  good  fortun  of  Cleomenes.  On 
reaching  Sparta,  he  advised  the  citizens  to  re- 
ceive Antigonus,  and  then  retired  to  his- own 
house.  There  he  refused  either  to  drink  or  sit 
down,  but  resting  for  a  few  moments  his  elbow 
on  a  pill.ir,  with  his  he.id  upon  it,  he  considered 
what  coorse  to  take.  He  determined  to  repair 
to  Gythium,  where,  with  a  few  friends,  he  went 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  put  to  sea.  Landing  on 
the  isle  of  .ilLgiale,  he  made  known  his  purpose 
of  passing  to  Africa  ;  when  Therycion,  one  of 
his  friends,  proposed  that  they  should  rather  free 
themselves  with  their  own  swords,  than  be- 
come fugitives  and  suppliants.  Cleomenes 
answered  him  by  some  generous  and  philoso- 
phical reflections  on  the  duly  of  living  for  one's 
country,  to  which  Therycion  only  replied  by 
stabbing  himself.  Cleomenes  then  sailed  over 
to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  from  whom  he  met 
with  a  hospitable  reception,  and  who  promised 
to  fit  out  an  armament  for  restoring  him  to  his 
kingdom.  Hut  before  this  could  be  put  ni  ex- 
ecution, Ptoh  my  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ptolemy  Philopator.  The  new  prince, 
given  up  to  his  pleasures,  and  governed  by 
favourites,  neglected  the  affairs  of  Cleomencs  ; 
yet  at  first  treated  him  with  respect.  At  length, 
being  led  by  the  ill  offices  of  his  prime-minister 
to  suspect  a  guest  so  much  superior  to  himself 
in  royal  qualities,  he  placed  Cleomencs  under  a 
kind  of  honour.^ble  custody.  Impatient  of  this 
affront,  the  Spartan,  with  thirteen  friends,  broke 
from  confinement,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  a 
revolt  against  Ptolemy.  They  flew  the  gover- 
nor of  Alexandria  ;  but  not  being  joined  by  the 
inhabitants,  tliey  desp:iired  of  success,  and  all 
fell  upon  their  swords.  Ptolemy,  inspired  with 
base  revenge,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Cleo- 
menes to  be  ilayed  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his 
mother  and  children  to  be  put  to  death.  Crati- 
siclea was  cruelly  denied  her  last  request  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  die  before  her  grand-children. 
Such,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  was  the 
tragical  fate  of  Cleomenes,  the  last  legal  king 
of  the  Spartans ;  a  person  certainly  of  great 
vigour  of  mind  and  many  noble  qualities,  but 
turbu^ent,  ambitious,  and  little  scrupulous  of 
the  means  he  employed  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  himself  and  his  country.  Polybii  Hist.  L.  II. 
Pliitarchi  Fit.  Cleomen.      Univerj.  Hist. — A. 

CLEOP.\TRA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
women  of  antiquity,  was  eldest  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of  Egypt.  On  his  death, 
B.C.  51,  he  bequeathed  his  crown  to  her,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,   in   conjunction  with 
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her  brother  Ptolemy,  who  wa'?  younger,  direct- 
ing them,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
family,  to  be  joined  in  marriage.  The  ministers 
of  young  Ptolemy,  however,  deprived  Cleopatra 
of  her  share  in  the  royalty^  and  expelled  her 
from  the  kingdom.  She  retired  to  Syria,  and 
there  raised  an  army,  with  whkh  she  approach- 
ed the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  This  was  during  the 
civil. war  between  Cwsar  and  Pompey,  and  the 
latter,  taking  refuge  in  Egypt  after  his  defeat, 
was  basely" murdered  by  the  contrivance  of 
Ptolemy's  ministers.  Csesar  soon  after  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  and  took  cognizance  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  Roman  people,  who  were 
said  to  have  been  appointed  guardians  of  the 
crown  by  the  testament  of  Auletes.  Here 
Cleopatra  began  to  essay  the  power  of  those 
charms  which  distinguished  her  in  so  peculiar  a 
manner,  and  proved  the  instrument  of  enslaving 
to  her  dominion  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  of  the  age.  At  a  private  interview 
with  C!esar,  which  was  protracted  through  the 
night,  she  so  impressed  him  with  the  justice  of 
her  cause,  that  he  made  a  decree  in  her  favour. 
The  Alexandrine  war  which  followed,  equally 
injured  the  fame  and  endangered  the  safety  of 
C<esar.  (See  tlie  life  of  C.tsaR.)  It  terminated, 
however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  whose 
young  king  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Cjesar 
then  caused  Cleopatra  to  marry  a  younger 
brother,  also  named  Ptolemy,  who  being  a  mere 
boy,  could  only  contribute  his  name  to  the  joint 
sovereignty.  This  mature  statesman  and  war- 
rior, who  had  almost  forgot  ambition  for  love, 
at  length  tore  himself  from  Cleopatra,  who  had 
given  him  a  S"n  named  Cas-arion,  and  followed 
his  fate  at  Rome.  After  his  di-parture,  Cleopa- 
tra reigned  without  molestation  ;  and  when  her 
brother  and  husband  had  attained  hi=  fourteenth 
year,  the  age  of  majority,  she  removed  the  com- 
petitor by  poiion,  and  thenceforth  occupied  the 
throne  of  Egypt  alone.  She  di-played  her  re- 
gard for  the  memory  of  Caesar  by  refusing  to 
join  the  party  of  his  assassins,  though  threaten- 
ed by  Cassius  ;  and  she  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the 
assistance  of  the  triumvirs,  but  was  obliged  by 
a  storm  to  return  to  Egyrt.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Antony  visited  Asia  in  order  to  pillage 
and  settle  that  wealthy  province.  On  the  pre- 
text that  Cleopatra  or  her  commanders  had  fur- 
nished some  supplies  to  Cassius,  he  summoned 
her  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra  prepared  for  die  intervievv  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  the  character  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  the  state  of  a  young  and  beautious  eastern 
queen.     Laden  with  money,  and.  magnificent 


presents  of  all  kinds,  she  sailed  with  her  fleet  to 
the  mouth  of  tlieCydnusj  and  her  voyage  along 
that  river  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the  most 
florid  description  to  poets  and  historians.  The 
reader  may  be  pleased  to  see  it  in  the  colouring 
of  Shakspeare,  closely  copied  from  the  draught 
of  Plutarch ; 

The  barge  she  fat  ir,  like  a  bjrniih'd  thr  ne, 

Bum  on  the  waves  ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 

Purp'e  ihe  .sails,  and  so  pci  fumeii,  that 

The  %\intl5  "ere  love-siik  with  them  ;  the  oars  were 

silver, 
Which  to  the  tunc  of  flutes  kept  stroke- 


For  her  own  pcrauiu 
It  beggar'd  all  clcscri^nion  ;  jhe  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  yild,  «f  tissue 

On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  b(j_vs,  I'ke  ^m'ling  Cupids, 
Wi  h  di'.crs-c'.iour'd  fans,  who:e  wind  d.d  sjem 
To  glow  ihe  delicate  cheeks  which  ihey  did  cool. 

At  the  I. em 

A  seeming  Mermaid  steers;   the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  ih'Jse,fl.jwer-soft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the    ffice.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invsible  pcrfuine  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  ca^t 
Her  people  out  upon  her  ;  und  Afltony,. 
Enthron'd  i'  th'  market  place,  did  sit  alone. 

The  consequence  of  this  studied  and  volup- 
tuous presentation  was  such  as  she  expected. 
Antony  became  her  captive  ;  and  the  impres- 
sion she  made  by  her  elegance  and  splendour, 
she  secured  and  improved  by  the  durable  cha.rms 
of  her  society.  "  Her  beauty  (says  Plutarch) 
was  neither  transcendent  nor  beyond  rivalry  ; 
but  it  derived  force  from  her  wit,  and  from  a 
fascinating  manner,  which  was  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. Her  voice  was  delightfully  melodious, 
and  was  capable  of  all  the  variety  of  modulation 
belonging  to  a  musical  instrument.  She  spoke 
most  languages,  and  seldom  employed  an  inter- 
preter in  her  answers  to  foreign  embassadors. 
She  herself  gave  audience  to  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Troglodytes,  the  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Parthians."  She  could  converse  on 
all  topics  grave  and  gay,  and  could  put  on  any 
humour  according  to  die  purpose  of  the  moment. 
Discovering  that  Antony  had  a  coarseness  of 
taste,  contracted  from  his  military  habits,  she 
often  assumed  the  sportive  and  hoydenish  cha- 
racter, and  gamed,  hunted,  raked,  and  drank 
with  him.  She  continually  planned  new  scenes 
for  his  amusement,  and  scrupled  not  to  sacri- 
fice all  the  decorums  of  sex  and  rank  in  order 
to  suit  herself  to  his  vitiated  incHnations.  Ha- 
bitually she  was  luxurious,  and  boundlessly 
profuse.  Her  temper  was  i.mperious  and  cruel, 
and  she  abused  her  influence  over  Ainony  to  the 
worst  purposes.  At  her  request,  assassins  were 
sent  to  Milatus  who  murdered  her  younger  sister> 
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Arsinoe,  in  the  very  temple  where  sl>.e  had  tnkcn 
refuge  ;  and  she  scrupled  no  act  of  injusiice  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  her  dominions. 

The  public  events  attending  her  connection 
with  Antony  have   already  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  that  triumvir,  and  a  slight  notice  of 
them  will  now  suIHce.     After  he  had  spent  a 
winter  with  her  in  Alexandria,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  married  Octavia.    Cleopatra's  charms, 
however,  drew  him  back  to  Egypt ;  and  when 
he  proceeded  on  his  expedition  against  Parthia, 
he  sent  for  her  into  Syria,  where  she  made  him 
odious   by  the  cruelties   and    oppressions   she 
urged  him  to  practise.     After  his   return,  he 
bestowed  upon  her  many  provinces,  by  which 
ho  greatly  displeasetl  the  Roman  people.  When 
the   civil  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Octavianus,    Cleopatra    accompanied    Antony, 
and  she  brought  a  ileet  of  sixty  ships  to  Jiis 
iiavv.     It  was  by  her  persuasion' that  the  de- 
ciding battle  was  fought  by  sea  at  Actium.  She 
headed  her  own  fleet  in  the  engagement,  but 
her  courage  was  unequal  to  the  conflict.     Be- 
fore the  danirer  reached  her,  she  fled,  and  was 
followed  by  Tier  whole  squadron  ;  and  the  in- 
fatuated Antony    "  whose   heart  was    to   her 
rudder  tied  by  th'  string,"  steered  after  her,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  name  and  ruin  of  his 
hopes.     The  conduct  of   Cleopatra   after  this 
period  seems  to  have  been  perpetually  wavering 
between  remaining  attachment  to  Antony,  and 
care  of  her  own  interest.     Returning  to  Alex- 
andria, she  put  to  death  all  whom  she  suspected 
of  disaffection  to  her  ;  and  she   undertook  the 
extraordinary  project  of  drawing  her  ships  across 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Red  sea,  in  order  to 
convey  herself  and  treasures  to  some  remote 
land,  in  case  of  being  expelled  from  Egypt ;  but 
the  ships  were  dc-^troyetl  by  the  Arabs.     By  her 
arts  she  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  Antony, 
who  had  felt  a  deep  remorse  for  his  own  unmanly 
subjection  to  her,  and    began  to  suspect   her 
fidelity  -,  and  they  pursued  their  usual  course  of 
voluptuousness  till  the  approach  ot  Octavianus. 
She  joined  Antony  in  a  public  attempt  to  treat 
with  the  victor,  at  the  same  time  giving  lier 
embassadors  private  instructions  for  negotiating 
with  him  separately.      Hoping   to   secure  the 
kingdom  of  Egvpt  for  herself  and  her  children, 
she  promised  to, put  it  into  the  hands  of  Octavi- 
anus, and  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance,  she 
♦klivered  up  to  him  the  important  city  of  Pe- 
lusium.     liy  way  of  security  against  any  sudden 
danger,  she  caused  her  most  valuable  effects  to 
be  removed  to  a  high  and  strong  tower  which 
she  had  erected  near  the  temp!.;  of  Isis,  and 
sjie  cojiveyed  thither  a  quantity  of  aromatic 


woods    and    combustibles,    under  the  pretext 
of  an  intention  to  consume  herself   and    her 
riches  in  a  funeral  pile,  should  the  enemy  gain 
possession  of  Alexai.drla.     Thus  she  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  Antony,  while  at   the  same  time 
she  kept  Octavianus  in  respect,  thro-agl.  fear  of 
losing  her  person  and  treasures,  with  whith  he 
greatly  desired  to  decorate  his  triumph.     After 
the  last  defeat  of  Antony,  she  letircd  into  her 
tower,  and  shut  herself  up  -,  and  when  he  gave 
himself  liis  death's  wound,  he  was  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  and  drawn  up  by  Cleopatra 
and  her  women.     A  most  tender  scene  ensued, 
in  which  her   feelings  were   proba'oly  sincere  j 
and  her  lover  had  the  consolation  of  dying  in 
her  arms.     It  does  not  appear  that  she  formed 
any  immutable  resolution  of  dying  witli  him, 
but  rather  that  she  reserved  a  voluntary  death 
as  the  last'  expedient  for  avoiding  the  disgrace 
of  being  led  in  triumph.     "When  Proculcius  sur- 
prised her  in  the  tower,  she  attempted  to  stab  her- 
self, but  he  prevented  the  stroke.     She  was  suf- 
fered to  inter  Antony,  which  slie  performed  with 
great  magnificence,     ihe  afterwards  attempted 
to  captivate  Octavianus ;  but   either  the  decay 
of  her  charms,  or  the  coldness  of  his  temper, 
rendered  the  design  abortive.  She  had,  however, 
gained  the  heart  of  Cornelius  Dolabella,  an  in- 
timate   friend    of  Octavianus,    wlio    gave    her 
secret  information  of  the  intentions  of  the  con- 
queror.    When  she  was  informed   by  him  that 
orders  were  given  for  embarking  her  for  Rome, 
she  resolved  no  lunger  to  delay  her  premeditated 
purpose.     Tlie  poison  of  a  small  serpent  called 
an  asp,  which  is  said  to  induce  a  kind  of  lethargy 
without  pain,  was  the    fatal  application  ;  and 
the  guards  who  were  sent  to  sJcure  her  person, 
found  her  lying  dead  on  a  golden  couch,  dressed 
in  her  royal  robes,  with  one  of  the  women  dead 
at  her  feet,  and   another  just   expiring.     The 
victor,   though  disappointed,  buried    her  with 
great  pomp,  and  laid  lier  in  the  same  tomb  with 
Antony.    She  was  in  her  tiiirty-ninth  year  when 
she  died  ;  and  siic  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  Antony,  besides  her  son  by  Cxsar,  whom 
Octavianus  put  to  death  as  a  kind  of  rival  in  his 
inheritance.     With  her   terminated  the  family 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  monarciiy  of  Egypt, 
which  thenceforth  was  reduced  to  the  form  ol  a 
Roman  province.     Cleopatra  was  an  object  of 
great    dread   and   abhorrence   to '  die    Roman 
people,  who  detested   her  as   the  occasion  of 
Antony's  divorce  from  OcJavia,  nnd  of  tiie  sub- 
sequent  civil   war,   and   apprehended  that  her 
lover,  if  victorious,  would  bring  her  as  liis  wife 
and  queen  to  Rome.     Virgil,  in  his  proleptic 
sketch  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  speaks  of  the 
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•  ^gyptia  conjux"  as  a  species  of  abomina- 
tion ;  and  Horace  has  left  an  ode  expressly  on 
her  death,  In  which  he  triumphs  over  her  fate 
as  over  that  of  the  most  inveterate  foe  of  Rome, 
who  "  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  capitol,  and 
destruction  to  the  empire."  It  is  indeed  said 
that  it  was  her  usual  oath,  "  So  may  I  give  law 
in  the  capiiol,"  and  her  schemes  of  ambition 
seem  to  have  been  as  immoderate  as  her  propen- 
sity to  pleasure. 

Other  ^Egyptian  and  Syrian  princesses  of  the 
name  of  Cleopatra  are  mentioned  in  history, 
who  are  chieflv  distinguished  by  the  enormity  of 
their  crimes.  /'See  Antiochtis  Grypus.)  Plu- 
tarchi  Fit.  Citso.r.  Is"  Anton.    Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CLERC,  Danif.l  i.e,  an  eminent  n)edieal 
wTiter,  born  at  Geneva  in  1652,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Stephen  leClerc,  profeflbr  of  Greek  in  the 
academy  of  that  city.  Daniel  studied  medicine 
at  Paris  and  Montpcllier,«  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Valence  in  1672,  and  returning  to  liis 
native  place,  married,  and  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian with  great  success.  With  his  professional 
studies  he  joined  those  of  polite  literature,  for 
which  his  family  were  long  distinguished,  and 
attained  great  knowledge  in  Greek  and  Latin 
antiquities,  and  the  science  of  medals.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  17^34, 
and  thenceforth  withdrew  from  the  practice  of 
physic.  He  died  in  1728.  The  works  which 
have  made  him  known  are,  "  Bibliotheca  Ana- 
tomica,  seu  recens  in  Anatomia  inventorum 
index  locupletissimus,"  2  vols,  fol.;  this  he  com- 
posed in  conjunction  with  J.  James  Manget :  the 
first  edition  appeared  in  1685,  and  the  secoiTd, 
enlarged  and  corrected,  in  1699:  the  collections 
chiefly  relate  to  the  discoveries  of  the  17th  century 
respecting  the  fabric  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
and  the  motion  of  the  humours.  Neither  of  the 
authors  were  practical  anatomists ;  and  le  Clerc 
added  little  of  his  own.  "  Histoire  de  la  Me- 
dicine," Gent'v.  16^6,  Svo.  Amsterd.  1723,  4to. 
4th.  edit.  This  history  is  brought  down  to  the 
time  of  Galen,  and  is  a  work  of  great  l.ibour 
and  research.  Dr.  Freind  says  of  it,  "  We  hnd 
there  very  amply  and  clearly  represented  all  the 
philosophy,  the  theory,  and  practice  of  the  an- 
cient physicians  ;  so  that  there  is  scarce  a  no- 
tion, a  distemper,  a  m^icine,  or  even  the  name 
of  an  author,  to  be  met  with  among  them,  of 
which  he  has  not  given  a  full  and  exact  account." 
It  particularly  contains  an  exact  summary  of  the 
Hippocratic  doctrine,  but  without  a  due  dis- 
tinction between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
works  of  that  father  of  medicine.  The  order 
followed  in  the  history  is  that  of  the  different 
sects,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  chronological 


order.  In  the  last  edition,  le  Clcrc  gives  a  plan 
or  sketch  of  a  continuati;)n  of  the  history  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  which  is 
much  criticised  by  Freind,  and  the  place  of 
which  his  History  of  Physic  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply. '?  Historia  naturaiis  &  medica  latorum 
iumbricorum  intra  hominem  &  alia  animalia  na- 
scentium,"  &c.  Gencv.l7i5, 4to.  This  is  a  very 
learned  work,  in  wliicli  every  thing  valuable  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  worms  in  tlie  body  is  col- 
lected, with  various  observations  of  the  author's 
own-  Not  long  before  his  death,he  translated  into 
French  the  first  satire  of  Persius,  with  notes, 
but  it  has  not  been  published.  He  printed  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Freind's  criticisms  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  ancienne  &  nioderne.  Aloreri.  Smebier 
Hist.  Lit.  dd  Geneve.  J-reind  Hist.  Php.  Holler 
Bibl.  Ma!,  (if  Anatom. — A. 

CLERC,  John  le,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  and  critics  of  his  age,  brother 
to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  He  displayed  at  a 
very  early  age  an  uncommon  ardour  for  study, 
joined  to  a  retentive  memory  and  quick  capacity. 
He  had  read  all  the  best  Latin  and  Gr^ek  au- 
thors with  critical  attention  in  his  i^th  year^. 
when  he  commenced  his  philosophical  studies 
under  professor  Chouet,  who  first  introduced 
Cartesianism  in  Geneva.  He  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  Hebrew  language  under  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  the  minister  Jasnes  Gallatin  ;  and  in 
1676  he  commrnced  his  theological  studies, 
with  the  lectures  of  Mestrezat,  Turretin,  and 
Tronchin.  At  the  same  time  he  carefully  read 
the  scriptures  in  their  original  tongpes,  with 
the  best  commentators,  and  thus  laid  the  surest 
foundation  for  a  rational  theology.  In  1678 
he  went  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  preceptor 
to  the  son  of  M.  Sarasin  de  la  Pierre.  In  this, 
place  he  employed  his  leisure  in  extending  his 
literary  acquisitions,  and  he  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  learned  Father  Lamy  of  the 
oratory.  Returning  to  Geneva,  he  received  or- 
dination for  the  office  of  a  minister,  but  without, 
attaching  himself  to  any  particular  church.  He 
made  use  of  this  liberty  in  revisiting  Grenoble, 
w^hence  he  went  to  Saumur.  The  freedom  of, 
enquiry  had  led  him  to  study  the  works  of  Ste- 
phen de  Courcelles,  and  of  Simon  Episcopius; 
whicli,  with  his  own  reflection.-,  fixed  him  in  a 
system  of  divinicy  so  different  from  that  pub- 
licly received  at  Geneva,  that  he  resolved  to  sa-- 
criftce  his  attachment  to  his  country  to  the  free 
profession  of  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth. . 
He  returned  for  some  time  to  Grenoble,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London,  where 
he   arrived  in    1682.     In   that   metropolis  he 
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prcacl;cd  several  limes  in  French  at  tlie  Wal- 
loon cliurch,  and  served  that  of  the  Savoy  for 
half  a  year.  Tlie  climate  of  England  not  agree- 
ing with  him,  he  left  it  in  1683,  in  company 
vith  the  copious  Italian  writer  Gregorio  Leti, 
and  embarked  for  Holland.  He  fixed  entirely 
in  that  country  in  1684,  being  chosen  professor 
of  pliilosophy,  bclUs-lettres,  and  Hebrew,  in 
the  Remonstrant  college  at  Amsterdam,  which 
post  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  Here  he  com- 
i"iienced  that  laborious  career  as  an  author  which 
has  procured  him  so  much  reputation  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  but  which  also  involved  him 
i:i  frequent  controversy,  and  exposed  him  to 
much  enmity  and  calumny.  The  events  of 
liis  life  wi;re  few.  He  married  in  1691  the 
daughter  of  Gregorio  Leti,  by  whom  he  had 
some  children  who  died  young.  He  continued 
to  write  and  teach  till  1728,  when  an  attack 
of  the  palsy  considerably  injured  his  faculties. 
A  second  attack  in  1732  almost  deprived  him  of 
tlie  power  of  speech  ;  and  thenceforth  he  lived 
"in  a  state  of  childhood,  till  he  was  released  in 
1736,  having  nearly  completed  his  79th  year. 

Le  Clerc   is  reckoned   among  those  divines 
who  at  that  time  carried  furthest  the  liberty  of 
speculating  upon   theological    points,    and    de- 
ducing opinions  from  the  original  sources,  with- 
out a  servile  deference  to  subordinate  authori- 
ties.    Hence  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  any 
particular  church,  and  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  persons  of  very  different  persuasions. 
He  was  always  suspected  of  a  h^aning  towards 
socinianism,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  notions 
relative  to  the  trinitarian  doctrines  were  far  from 
orthodox.     He  gave  p:'.rticular  offence  by  offer- 
ing different  explanations  of  several  of  the  pro- 
phesies in  the  Old  Testamau  supposed  to  re- 
gard the  Messiah,  and  by  attempts  to  account 
in  a  natural  manner  for  several  of  the  miracles 
recorded    in  the  scriptures.     Yet  his  writings 
have  been  highly  valued  for  their  learning  and 
sound  argument  by  all  but  bigots.     Tlie  liberal 
Jortin  and  the  candid  Lardner  frequently  refer 
to  them,  and  they  cannot  be  neglected  by  the 
modern    studeut  of  theology.     It  is   allowed, 
howevir,  ^hat  he  was  too  much  attached  to  his 
ov/n  opinions,  that  he  could  not  bear  contra- 
diction, and  that  liis  polemics  too  much  savour 
of  dogmatism  and   acrimony.      Gibbon,    who 
inay  be  accounted  an  impartial  judge  in  this 
point,  thus  characterises  him  :  *'  The  arminian 
Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, was  free  both  in  his  temper  and  his  situa- 
lion ;  his  sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are 
narrow ;  he  reduces  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages 


to  the  standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and 
his  impartiality   is  sometimes    quickened,    and 
sometimes  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  the  fa- 
thers."   (Dect.  and  Fall,  ch.  47.  note  I.)    The 
writings  of  Lc  Clerc  were  so  numerous   that 
we  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  principal. 
Indeed,  he  was  never  without  five  or  six  differ- 
ent works  in  hand,  and  furnished  matter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  of  the  printer  for  copy  > 
whence  it  is  more  surprising  that  his  writings 
should  in  general  be  so  accurate,  than  that  some 
should  bear  the  marks  of  haste.    I  Ic  commenced 
author  at  Saumur  by  an  anonymous  work  enti- 
tled "  Liberii  de  sancto  amore  epistolsc  theolo- 
gicpc,"   1679,  in  which  were  given  some  opi- 
nions peculiar  to  the  Remonstrants,  with  many- 
very  liberal   sentiments  concjrning  toleration. 
In  his  "  Sentimens  de  quelques  Thcologiens  dc 
Hollande  surl'Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testa- 
ment, composee  par  M.  Rich.  Simon,"    ^mst. 
1685  and  1711,  8vo.  he  hazarded  some  posi- 
tibns  then  thought  very  bold  concerning  the  in- 
spiration of  the  scriptures.     He  published  a  de- 
fence of  this  work  in  1686.     In  the  same  year 
he  made  a  commencement  of  that  scries  of  lite- 
rary journals   or  reviews   whicli   rendered   liis 
name  so  well  known  throughout  Europe,  and 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the   chief  services  he 
performed  to  literature.    The  first  was  "  Bibli- 
otheque  Uiiiverselle  et  Historique,"  from  i685 
to  1693,  25  vols.  i2mo.     In  this  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of  M.  de  la  Crosc,  and  some  of  the 
latter  volumes  were  composed  by  M.  Bernard. 
It  was   succeeded   by  "  Bibliotheque  Choisie," 
from  1703  to  1713,  28  vols.  i2ino.-,  and  this,  by 
"  Bibliotheque  Ancienne  etModcrne,"  from  1 714 
to  1727,  2y  vols.   i2mo.     In  all  these,  besides 
extracts  from  Vorks,    and  analyses  of  all  the 
most  important,  there  are  a  variety  of  disserta- 
tions, critical,  controversial,  biographical,   &c. 
which  enhance  the  value  of  the  works.      A  life 
of  Erasmus  extracted  from  his  letters,  given  in 
the   Bibl.  Choisie,  has  served  for  tlie  ground- 
work of  Jortin's  life  of  that  great  scholar.     To 
return    to    his    other  works.  —  He  published 
systems  of  Logic,  Ontology,  and  Pneumatology, 
1692,  and  of  Physics,  1695  :  these  were  after- 
wartls  published  in  a  set  entitled  "  Opera  Phi- 
losophiea,"  4  vols.    8vo.    and   were  so    much 
esteemed,  that  they  went  through  five  editions. 
"ArsCritica,"  2  vols.  1697,  3  vols,  i  2mo,  17;  2, 
1730:  this  is  an  excellent  and  original  work, 
containing  some  admirable   rules  for  studying 
and  criticising  ancient  writings,  particularly  in 
theology,  and  distinguishing  the  spurious  from 
the  genuine.    "  La  Vie  du  Card,  du  Richelieu," 
1695,  1714,  2  vols.  i2mo,  "  Traitc  de  I'lncre- 
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dulite,"  16^6,  1714,  8vo. :  Ais  work  is  solid 
and  deep,  though  addressed  to  general  readtrs. 
"  Parrhasiana,  ou  Pensees  diverges  sur  des  Ma- 

.  tieres  de  Critique,  d'Histoire,  de  Morale,  et  de 
Politique,"  I  vol.  1699  -,  2  vols.  1702  :  this  work 
contains  many  valuable  remarks,  but  some  liasty 
and  hazarded  ones.  "  Harmonia  Evangelica," 
1699,  fol.  1700,410. :  this  performance  involved 
the  author  in  a  controversy  with  the  journalists 
of  Trevoux,  who  accused  him  of  Socinianism. 
♦*  Historia  Ecclesiastica  11.  primorum  sraculo- 
rum,"  1 7 16,  4to.  "  Histoire  des  Provinces- 
Unies  des  Pays-Bas,"  3  vols.  fol.  1723,  28: 
this  history  comprises  the  events  from  1560  to 
1721  ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  inaccurate  and  ill- 
written  compilation.  Le  Clerc  also  gave  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (the 
Old  in  Latin,  the  New  in  French"),  with  com- 
mentaries ;  and  he  edited  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  works,  of  which  the  principal  are,  the 
"  Patres  Apostolici"  of  Cotelerius,  2  vols.  fol. ; 
"  Morcri's  Dictionary,"  4  vols.  fol.  ;  "  Hesiod;"' 
*'  Pedo  Albinovanus  ;"  and  "  Corn.  Severus  :" 
"Opera  omni  Erasmi,"  1707,  10  vols,  fol.; 
"  Sulpicius  Severus ;"  "  Grotius  de  Veritate 
Relig.  Christ,"  with  notes  and  additions,  1708, 

.  8vo.  1724,  i2mo. ;  the  "  Fragments  of  Menan- 
der  and  Philemon,"  1 709,  8vo.  Gr.  Lat. ;  this 
edition  was  criticised  by  the  formidable  Bentley: 
"  T.  Livii  Hist."  10  vols.  8vo.  1710  :  "  .iHschl- 
nis  Dial.  III.  Gr.  Lat."  171 1,  Bvo.  His  other 
works  are  mostly  controversial  and  occasional. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  own  life  and 
works  in  1 7 1 1 . — Moreri.  Setiebier  Hist.  Lit. 
d£  Geneve. — A. 

CLERC,  Sebastian  le,  an  eminent  en- 
graver and  designer,  wasboni  in  Metz  in  1637. 
He  early  learned  the  art  of  design  under  liis 
father,  who  was  an  able  artist,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  studies  of  geometry,  perspective, 
fortification,  and  architecture,  and  the  practice 
of  engraving.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1665,  and 
in  1668  the  minister  Colbert  gave  him  an  ap- 
partment  in  the  Gobelins,  and  a  royal  pension. 
In  1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  in  which  he  was  I'jade 
professor  of  geometry  and  perspective  in  1680. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Louvois  he  was  employ- 
ed to  draw  the  designs  and  make  the  engravings 
of  the  historical  medals  of  Lewis  XIV.  On 
the  re- establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Design 
at  the  Gobelins  in  1692,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  four  professors  who  by  turns  gave  the 
•weekly  model,  and  corrected  the  drawings  of 
the  pupils.  In  1693  he  obtained  the  brevet  of 
engraver  in  ordinary  to  tlie  king;  and  in  1706 
the  papal  nuncio  Gualterio,  who  h.id  a  singu- 
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lar  esteem  for  him,  created  him  a  Roman 
knight,  according  to  a  powrr  he  had  received 
from  Clement  XI.  This  artist  finished  a  labo- 
rious life  in  his  78th  year,  1 7 14.  He  ranks 
very  high  among  the  masters  in  his  profes- 
sion, oil  account  of  a  brilliant  imagination  re- 
gulated by  good  tafte,  an  extreme  facility  in 
varying  subjects,  even  the  most  similar,  a  cor- 
rectness of  outline,  an  elegance  and  dignity  of 
expression,  and  a  beauty  of  execution,  equally 
proper  for  landscape,  figures,  ornaments,  archi- 
tecture, &c.  His  engraved  works  are  reckon- 
ed at  nearly  3000,  almost  all  his  own  invention, 
and  his  designs  are  almost  twice  as  many.  Some 
of  his  most  esteemed  pieces  arc,  the  Cata.alc, 
or  mausoleum  erected  by  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing at  the  funeral  service  for  its  protector,  chan-. 
ccllor  Seguier ;  the  representation  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed  for  conveying  the  two  great 
stones  in  the  front  of  the  Louvre ;  the  trium- 
plial  arch  of  the  suburb  St.  Antoine  in  i63oj 
the  great  council,  and  St.  Augustine  preaching; 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour  in  36  plates  ;  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  and  fine  arts ;  the  history  of 
Charles  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Alexander  into  Babylon.  Le  Clerc  was 
likewise  a  writer,  and  published  some  works 
in  geometry,  perspective,  and  architecture ; 
of  these  the  principal  was  "  A  'J  realise  on 
Architecture,"  2  vols.  4to,  17 14.  He  also 
amused  his  leisure  with  making  machines  for 
the  demonstration  of  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal problems,  of  which  he  left  a  great  number, 
some  of  his  own  invention.  He  took  pleasure  in 
exhibiting  these,  and  explained  them  with  ad- 
mirable perspicuity.     Moreri. — A. 

CLIFFORD,  Grorge,  third  earl  of  Cum- 
berland, a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  mar- 
tial spirit,  and  particularly  for  his  naval  expe- 
ditions in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
born  at  Brougham  castle  in  Westmoreland  in 
15:58.  He  was  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, under  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  followed  the  bent  of  his 
genius  in  making  mathematics  the  chief  object 
of  his  study.  He  was  likewise  peculiarly  ad- 
dicted to  the  manly  exercises  of  his  chivalrous 
age,  and  excelled  all  the  nobility  of  that  time  in 
tilts,  tournaments,  and  field  sports,  at  which 
he  displayed  equal  magnificence  and  dexterity. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  the  perpetual  cham- 
pion of  his  mistress,  queen  Elizabeth,  who  gra- 
ciously lionoured  him  with  a  glove  drawn  from 
her  own  arm,  which  he  wore  on  solemn  days 
on  the  front  of  his  high-crowned  hat.  The 
active  part  of  his  life,  however,  was  filled  with 
more  serious  adventures. .  Partly  tlirough  pa- 
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tr'iotlc  ardour,  and  partly  from  a  predatory  spi- 
rit, several  enterprising  characters  of  that  time 
engaged  in  expeditions  against  the  rich  com- 
merce and  foreign  settlements  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  no  one  pursued  this  course  with  more  cou- 
rage and  perseverance  than  the  earl  of  Cunx- 
berland.  In  1586  he  fitted  out  a  small  equip- 
ment intended  for  the  South- sea,  but  its  ope- 
rations were  confined  to  the  eastern  coast  ofSouth 
America,  and  it  returned  with  small  success. 
In  the  memorable  year  1588  the  earl  was  one 
of  those  gallant  nobles  who  went  on  board  the 
English  fleet  to  oppose  the  formidable  LSpanish 
armada.  He  commanded  a  ship  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  signalised  his  valour,  especially  in  the 
action  off  Calais.  The  queen,  by  way  of  re- 
ward, granted  him  a  commission  to  proceed  on 
a  voyage  to  the  South-sea  ;  and  lent  him  a  ves- 
sel of  the  royal  navy  for  his  admiral-ship.  His 
first  attempt,  in  the  autumn  of  1588,  was  ren- 
dered abortive  by  storms  and  contrary  winds 
which  forced  him  to  a  speedy  return.  He 
sailed,  however,  in  the  next  year,  with  one 
royal  ship  and  three  others,  but  the  limits  of 
this  voyage  were  the  Azores ;  and  though  at- 
tended with  some  privateering  success,  the  ge- 
neral result  seems  to  have  been  unprosperous. 
The  earl's  ship  on  its  return,  meeting  with 
contrary  winds,  was  reduced  to  great  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  particularly  of  wa- 
ter. A  voyage  which  he  made  in  1591  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  was  likewise  unfortunate,  his 
captures  being  retaken  or  lost.  Not  discou- 
raged, the  earl  undertook  an  expedition  the 
next  year,  in  which  he  did  not  choose  to  employ 
any  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  for  a  reason  that 
will  nsw  appear  extraordinary  :  it  v/as,  that  hcr 
majesty  had  commanded  "  not  to  lay  any  Spa- 
nish ship  a-board  with  her  ships,  lest  both 
might  be  destroyed  by  fire :" — such  was  the 
cautious  prudence  of  her  policy  !  The  long  de- 
lays in  getting  out  of  the  channel  wearied  the 
patience  of  the  earl,  so  that  he  transferred  the 
chief  command  to  another,  and  returned  to 
London.  His  little  fleet  again  proceeocd  to  die 
Azores,  where,  in  conjunciion  with  some  other 
English  ships,  they  took  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  a  rich  carrack  valued  at  150,000!. 
The  earl's  proportion  of  the  booty  on  this  ex- 
pedition, in  consequence  of  a  forfeiture  of  his 
personal  commission  by  his  re-landing,  was  re- 
duced t036,oocl.and  that  too  granted  as  a  matter 
of  favour.  In  1593  he  sailed  again,  with  two 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  and  four  others.  He 
had  a  fortunate  cruize,  and  took  some  valuable 
prizes,  but  falling  ill,  lie  himself  returned  to 
England,  having  first  dispatched  three  of  his 


ships  to  the  West  Indies.  These  pillaged  the 
pearl-fishery  at  Margarita,  visited  the  Spanish 
Main,  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  where  they  made  some  captures 
and  raised  contributions.  Before  their  return^ 
the  eavl  with  some  other  adventurers  had  fitted 
out  another  fleet  for  the  Azores,  which  under- 
took various  bold  enterprises,  but  on  the  whole 
did  more  damage  than  it  received  benefit.  In 
1595  the  earl,  having  built  a  ship  of  his  own 
of  900  tons,  the  largest  hitherto  sent  to  sea  by 
an  English  subject,  and  prepared  three  others 
to  accompany  it,  meant  to  proceed  in  person 
on  another  expedition,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
command  from  the  queen.  His  ships,  however, 
sailed  under  another  commander,  and  made  a 
cruise  to  the  Azores,  and  the  Spanish  coast,  but 
met  with  little  success.  In  the  next  year  he 
obtained  permission  to  sail  himself  in  his  great 
ship  (named  by  queen  Elizabeth  the  Scourge  of 
Malice),  accompanied  with  some  smaller  ones, 
but  a  storm  obliged  him  to  return  soon  after  he 
had  cleared  the  Channel.  His  last  and  most 
considerable  expedition  took  place  in  1598. 
With  a  fleet  composed  of  his  great  ship  and 
nineteen  others,  chiefly  fitted  out  at  his  own 
charge,  he  proceeded  in  person  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  first  touched  at  the  Canaries,  and 
then,  after  mustering  at  the  Virgin  Isles,  he 
sailed  to  Porto  Rico,  the  principal  town  of 
which  island  he  attacked  with  about  1000  sol- 
diers, and  took,  together  with  its  strong  fort  of 
Mora.  Ihis  place  he  intended  to  keep,  as  a 
key  to  all  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  ancf  a  pro- 
per station  for  intercepting  their  rich  commerce  j. 
but  the  loss  of  four  or  five  hundred  of  his  men 
by  the  dysentery  caused  him  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign. Carrying  off  all  the  valuable  effects  of 
the  town,  witli  a  quautity  of  pearl  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  he  sailed  homewards ;  where,, 
after  a  tedious  voyage  and  various  disappoint- 
ments, he  arrived,  liaving  lost  si)me  of  his  ves- 
sels by  shipwreck,  and  above  700  men  by  dis- 
ease and  the  sword,  and  bringing  back  very  in- 
adequate returns  for  his  vast  expences. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  nume- 
rous expeditions  had  in  view  the  nobler  purposes 
of  discovering  new  lands  and  improvini;  navi-- 
gatioa.  They  seem  to  have  been  merely  pri- 
vateering or  plundering  adventures  ;  serviceable 
indeed  to  the  nation,  by  supporting  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  striking  alarm  into  a  dangerous 
and  potent  enemy,  but  scarcely  justifying  the 
title  of  hcroical,  which  has  been  liberally  be- 
stowed on  this  nobleman.  '1  hty  were  far  from 
benefiting  the  fortune  of  the  carl,  who,  in  these 
expeditions,  and  in  tilting,  horse-racing,  and 
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ether  CTpensive  pursuits,  wasted  much  of  the 
estates  he  received  from  his  ancestors.  He  was 
by  no  means  a  kind  husband  to  his  lady,  the 
third  daughter  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford,  whom 
he  suffered  to  languish  in  poverty  and  neglect. 
He  died  at  the  Savoy  in  1605,  and  was  buried 
at  Skipton  in  Yorkshire.  He  left  an  only  daugh- 
ter, who  was  the  celebrated  Anne  countess  of 
Porset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery.  Bkg. 
Bntati.     Petwant's  Tour  in  Scotland. — A. 

CLISSON,  Oliver  de,  a  celebrated  com- 
mander, and  constable  of  France,  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  Briranny;  and  being  brought 
up  with  John  count  of  Montfort,  he  fought  on 
his  side  against  Charles  of  Blois  at  th^;  battle  of 
Aurai  in  I3<i4,  and  would  not  quit  the  field, 
though  he  lost  an  eye  from  the  push  of  a  lance. 
He  afterwards  engaged  in  the  scr\-ice  of  Charles 

V.  of  France,  under  the  famous  constable  du 
Guesclin,  who  made  him  his  brother  in  arins. 
He  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions 
against  the  English,  and  raised  such  a  reputa- 
tion, that  on  the  death  of  du  Guesclin,  Charles 

VI.  conferred  upon  him  the  high  ofEce  of  con- 
stable in  1380.  He  commanded  the  van-guatd 
in  the  battle  of  Rosebecq  fought  in  1382, 
against  the  revoked  Flemings,  who  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  Being  sent  into 
Britanny  in  1387,  the  duke  of  that  province, 
taking  advantage  of  the  disordered  state  of 
France,  seized  upon  Clisson,  with  whom  he 
was  greatly  offended,  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  more  than  once  in  his  passion  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  his  orders  were  dis- 
obeyed, and  at  length  he  liberated  him  after 
exacting  a  heavy  ransom.  After  the  constable's 
return  to  France,  Peter  de  Craon,  who  imputed 
to  him  the  disgrace  he  had  undergone  for  some 
criminal  practices,  attacked  him  with  a  band  of 
assassins  one  night  as  he  returned  from  court, 
and  left  him  for  dead  with  fifty  wounds.  Clis- 
son,  however,  recovered  from  all  his  wounds 
in  a  short  time,  and  the  king  exerted  himself 
with  vigour  in  the  punishment  of  the  assassins. 
When  the  king's  unfortunate  insanity  threw 
the  management  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  Clisson  was 
deprived  of  ail  his  posts,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment,  and  large  fines.  He  re- 
tired into  Britanny,  and  defended  his  posses- 
sions there  against  his  old  enemy  the  duke  with 
such  spirit,  that  the  duke  was  glad  to  make  an 
accommodation  with  him.  This  was  followed 
by  a  sincere  reconciliation  •,  and  the  duke  gave 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  honour  of  Clis- 
son's  character,  by  leaving  him  the  guardianship 
of  his  children  at  his  death.    How  faithfully  he 


was  disposed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  trust  wiU 
appear  from  the  following  incident :  As  he  lay 
sick  in  bed,  his  daughter,  the  countess  of  Pen- 
thievre,  who  had  married  the  duke's  competi- 
tor, proposed  to  her  fat'ner  the  difpatching  of 
his  wards,  in  order  to  make  room  for  her  own 
children.  Clisson  was  so  exasperated  at  this 
infamous  design,  that  he  seiz.'d  a  javelin  which 
stood  by  him,  and  threw  after  her,  while  she 
fled  down  stairs  in  such  haste  as  to  fall  and 
break  her  thigh.  Clisson  died  soon  afterwards, 
in  1407,  beloved  by  the  military,  to  whom  he 
was  always  indulgent,  and  hated  by  the  gran- 
dees, whom  he  treated  with  rigour.  The  pro- 
perty he  left  was  estimated  at  1,700,000  livres, 
z  prodigious  sum  at  that  time,  which  proves 
how  gainful  a  trade  war  was  become,  from 
ransoms,  pillage,  and  the  letting  out  of  merce- 
naries. Moreii.  Niuv.  Diit.  Hist.  Modertt 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CLLSTHENES,  an  Athenian,  a  man  of 
abilities  and  eloquence,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Alcmaeonid-x,  or  descendants  of  Alcmxon,  at 
the  time  vi'hen  the  family  of  Pisistratus  possessed" 
themselves  of  the  supreme  power  at  Athens.  He 
was  the  principal  cause  of  their  expulsion,  and 
of  the  restoration  of  democracy,  B.C.  51 1  ; 
and  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  procured  various  alterations  to  be  made 
in  Solon's  plan  of  government,  particularly  by 
augmenting  the  number  of  tribes  from  four  to 
ten,  and  increasing  the  senate  from  400  to  500. 
.^lian  (Var.  Hist.  13.  24.)  affirms,  that  he  also 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  banishing  by  os- 
tracism, and  was  the  first  who  suffered  under 
his  own  laws  ;  but  other  authors  assign  to  it  an 
earlier  origin.  Clisthenes,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly banished  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  and  was 
restored  after  the  retreat  of  that  prince  from  his 
invasion  of  Attica.  He  was  the  great  uncle  of 
Pericles,  and  his  friendship  was  particularly 
cultivated  by  Aristides.  Plutarch  Fit.  Pericl. 
5s*  Arisiid.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CLITOMACHUS,  a  philosopher  of  the 
academic  sect,  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and 
flourished  about  140  B.C.  He  was  named 
Asdrubal  in  his  own  country,  and  there  com- 
menced the  study  of  philosophy ;  but  at  the 
age  of  forty  he  went  to  Athens  for  improvement, 
and  became  a  hearer  of  Carneade?,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  academic  chair.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  his  proficience  in  knowledge 
that  he  wrote  upwards  of  400  volumes.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  was  seized  with  a  lethargic  dis- 
order; and  though  he  recovered  in  some  de- 
gree,  he  said  that  "  the  love  of  life  should 
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cheat  him  no  longer,"  and  la'ul  violent  hands 
on  himself.  He  taught,  according  to  Cicero, 
that  tliere  is  no  certain  criterion  oy  which  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of  impressions  made  by  ob- 
jects upon  the  senses,  and  therefore  a  wise  man 
will  suspend  his  full  assent;  yet  he  acknow- 
ledged that  nature  inclines  us  to  follow  probabi- 
lities. This,  in  fact,  is  the  obvious  compro- 
mise between  plain  sense  and  philosophical 
theory.  In  morals,  he  established  a  natural  al- 
liance between  virtue  and  pleasure  ;  and  he  was 
a  professed  enemy  to  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as 
tending  to  deceive.  -Diig.  Laert.  Briicker 
Hist.  Philos.—\. 

CLIVE,  Robert,  baron  of  Plassey,  a  very 
Jistinguished  character  in  the  history  of  the  mo- 
dern English  transactions  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
born  in  1725,   at  Styche  in  Shropshire,  his  fa- 
ther's family  seat.     In  the  course  of  his  school 
education  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for 
a  bold  adventurous  spirit,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
nounce him  absolutely  destitute  of  the  sense  of 
fear.     At  the  same  time,  his  neglect  of  literary 
exercises,  and  his  unmanageable  temper,  caused 
him  to  be  characterised  by  all  his  masters  as  the 
most  unlucky  boy  they  had  ever  had  under  their 
care.     One,  however,  Dr.  Eaton  of  Lostock  in 
Cheshire,  is  said  to  have  discerned  the  seeds  of 
future  distinction  in  his  character,  and  to  have 
foretold,  that  should  a  proper  opportunity  be 
afforded  for  the  exertion  of  his  qualities,  few 
names  would  be  so  great  as  his.     His  father, 
probably  in  despair  of  his  being  rendered  fit  for 
a  profession,  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  a 
writer  in  die  East-India  company's  service,  with 
which  he  arrived  at  Madras  in  his    19th    year. 
His  uncontrollable  disposition,  and  impatience 
of  confinement   to   the   duties  of   a    desk,    in- 
volved him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  secretary  un- 
der whom  the  writers  are  placed,  in  which  he 
appeared  so  much  in  the  wrong,  that  the  gover- 
nor commanded  him  to  ask  pardon  of  that  of- 
ficer.    Clive  very  ungraciously  performed  the 
task  ;  but  upon  being  civilly  invited  to  dinner  by 
the  secretary,  he  replied,  "  No,  sir  ;  the  gover- 
nor did  not  command  me   to  dine  with   you." 
The   surrender  of  Madras  to  M.  de  la  Bourdo- 
naye  in  1746,  made  all  the  company's  servants 
there  prisoners ;    but,  upon  the   refusal  of  the 
French  commander  in  chief,  M.  Dupleix,  to  ra- 
tify   the    terms    of   capitulation,    the    English 
thought    themselves   at  liberty   to  break    their 
parole,  and  CJive,  disguised  as  a  Moor,   m.Tde 
his  escape   with   some   others   to   the   fort  of 
St.  David's.     It  is  affirmed,  that  after  his    ar- 
rival in  India,  sensible  of  his  fault  in  neglecting 
bis  early  studies,  he  devoted  some  hours  every 


day  to  learning,  and  attained  suck  proficiency 
in  the  Latin  as  to  enable  him  with  ease  to  trans- 
late an  ode  of  Horace.  He  also  signalised  his  cool 
courage  and  unyielding  spirit  in  some  private  dis- 
putes with  other  young  men  in  the  service.  In 
1747  he  quitted  his  civil  employment,  and  en- 
tered into  that  line  of  life  for  which  nature  had 
so  peculiarly  fitted  him — the  military  profession.  ' 
During  two  years  the  public  events  gave  him 
.little  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  yet 
he  was  able  to  establish  a  character  for  an  un- 
daunted resolution,  and  attention  to  military 
duties.  When  the  Englifli  company  thought 
proper  to  engage  as  an  auxiliary  in  favour  of  u. 
competitor  to  ine  reigning  rajah  of  Tanjore,  it 
was  resolved  to  attack  a  fort  of  the  r.ijah's  call- 
ed Dcvi-Cotah.  After  one  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, a  second  was  made  under  the  command 
of  major  Laurence.  At  this,  Clive,  now  a 
lieutenant,  solicited  the  command  of  the  for- 
lorn hope,  though  out  of  his  regular  turn.  It  was 
grantfed  ;  and  with  a  body  of  thirty-four  British 
and  700  sepoys  he  was  sent  to  storm  the  breach. 
The  sepoys  ran  at  the  first  fire,  but  the  British 
puihed  forwards,  and  were  arrived  just  at  the 
breach,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  rushed 
upon  them  with  such  effect,  that  Clive  with  three 
others  alone  returned  alive.  The  whole  column 
of  European  troops  then  advanced,  Clive  still 
marching  in  the  first  division,  and  the  fort  was 
taken.  This  was  followed  by  a  pc.ice  with  the  ra- 
jah ;  after  which,  Clive  returned  to  the  civil  es- 
tablishment, ^nd  through  the  friendship  of  ma- 
jor Laurence  obtained  the  lucrative  post  of  com- 
missary to  the  British  troops.  Wliile  at  Ma- 
dras, he  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which, 
so  much  affected  his  spirits,  that  he  could  not  be 
left  alone  ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  bodily 
strength,  the  effects  on  his  mind  ever  after  con- 
tinued, so  as  to  jendcr  him  liable  to  great  de- 
pressions, when  not  engaged  in  some  active 
pursuit. 

It  v/as  about  this  period  thatM. Dupleix  began 
to  open  those  schemes  of  territorial  acquisition 
by  conquest,  which,  after  elevating  the  French 
interest  to  an  unprecedented  height,  have  ter- 
ramated  in  its  ruin,  and  in  the  astonishing  power 
and  property  now  possessed  by  the  English 
company.  Dupleix,  taking  part  with  a  candi- 
date for  the  subahship  of  the  Carnatic,  succeed- 
ed in  placing  him  on  the  throne  on  condi- 
tion of  nominating  Chundasaheb  to  the  nabol>- 
fliip  of  Arcot.  By  this  success,  he  had  ob- 
tained a  large  grant  of  territory  for  the  French, 
and  the  collection  of  all  the  revenues  in  that 
district  of  the  Hindoo  empire.  1  he  ostenta- 
tious insolence  with  which  the   French  per- 
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formed  their  charge,  roused  the  indignation  and 
rivalry  of  the  English,   and  occasioned   a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  between  the  nations  as  aux- 
iliaries to  their  respective  allies  among  the  Indian 
princes.     The  English  were,  however,  worsted 
in  every  attempt,   and   their   destruction,  with 
that  of  their  friend  Mahomed- Alli-Khan,  son  of 
the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  seemed  fast  approaching, 
when,'  in  1751,  Clive  re-assumed  the  military 
character,  under  a  captain's  commission.     The 
important  town  of  Tritchinopoly,  the  only  hope 
of  the  young  nabob,  being  then  invested  by  the 
French  and  Chundasaheb's  troops,  Clive   pro- 
posed, as  the  sole  means  of  saving  it,  an  attack 
upon  the  city  of  Arcot.    The   superior  genius 
which  dictated  this  design  was  felt.     Captain 
Clive,  with  the  small  force  which  was   all  that 
could  be  assembled,  was  directed  to  march,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  attempt  caused  it  to  succeed 
■without  resistance.     It  had   the  foreseen  effect 
of  drawing  off  the  enemy's  force  from  Tritchi- 
nopoly ;   for  the   son  of  Chundasaheb,   with  a 
numerous   army    and   French    engineers,    im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  recovery  of  Arcot. 
Clive  had  here  to  defend  a  ruinous  fortress, 
provided  with  very  few  cannon,  and  a  garrison 
of  fewer  than  500  men.      In  order  to  augment 
his  artillery,  he  made  a   sally,  and   stomied  a 
battery  of  the  enemy  ;  but  though,  with  great 
personal  hazard,  he  succeeded  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  was   unable  to  bring  away  the 
guns.     A  breach  v/as  made  by  the  French  en- 
gineers, and  the  enemy  then  stormed  the  fort  ; 
but  through  the  admirable  dispositions  of  Clive, 
and  the  resolution   his  presence  inspired,  they 
were  received  in  such  a  manner,  that  after  great 
slaughter,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  and 
soon  after  the   siege   was  abandoned.     So  hot 
was  the  service  in  this  memorable  defence,  that' 
the   garrison  was   reduced  to  eighty  Europeans 
and  120   sepoys  fit  for  action.      On  being  re- 
lieved, Clive  took  the  field,  and  obtained  several 
advantages  over  the  enemy.     Early  in  1752  he 
marched   at   the  head  of  a  considerable  force,, 
and  relieved  Arcot,  again  threatened    with   a 
siege,  after  defeating  a  superior  army.     Join- 
ing major  Laurence  at  St  David's,  he  proceed- 
ed with  him  to  the  relief  of  Tritchinopoly,  and 
was  eminently  instrumental   in   the  successful 
action  which  effected  that  purpose.     The  army, 
•was  then  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  the  com- 
mand of  one  was   given   to   Clive,    though  a 
junior  captain  ;  for  the  native   troops  declared 
they  would   follow  no  other  leader.      His  re- 
peated successes,  and  his  personal  escapes  from 
danger,  undoubtedly  operated  upon  the   supcr- 
fititious  feelings  of  these  people,  as  his  abilities. 


and  resolution  did  upon  their  reason.  A  noc- 
turnal attack  on  his  camp,  in  which  his  ad- 
vanced guard  was  deceived  by  the  language 
of  some  deserters,  brought  him  into  imminent 
danger,  from  which  he  was  rescued  only  by 
extraordinary  presence  of  mind.  He  was,  how- 
ever, wounded ;  and  as  he  leaned  upon  the 
shoulders  of  two  Serjeants,  they  were  both  shot 
dead.  In  the  end,  he  made  prisoners  of  all  the 
French  in  the  party,  and  soon  afterwards  cap- 
tured a  whole  detachment  under  D'Autreuil. 
This  tide  of  success  caused  Chundasaheb  to  be 
deserted  by  most  of  his  Indian  troops  ;  and  put- 
ting himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Tanjorine  com- 
mander, who  had  promised  to  convey  him  to 
the  Frencli  camp,  he  was  treacherously  'mur- 
dered. No  enemy  now  remaining  in  the  field,. 
Captain  Clive  returned  to  INladras,  whence,, 
in  1753,  he  embarked  for  England,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  ruined  health.  He  was  received- 
by  the  East-India  company  with  every  mart 
ot  gratitude  and  esteem.  A  valuable  dlamond- 
hilted  sword  was  voted  him,  which  he  would 
not  accept,  but  upon  the  condition  that  colonel 
Laurence  should  receive  a  similar  present. 

Clive  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he- 
was  solicited  by  the  company  to  take  the  post- 
of  governor  of  St.  David's,  with  a  riglit  of  iuc- 
cession  to  the  government  of  Madras.  On  his 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  they  procured  for  him  a 
commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  king's 
service,  with  the  conduct  of  three  companies  of. 
the  royal  artillery,  and  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  king''s  troops.  His  orders  were  to  join  the 
Mahrattas  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan, 
and  with  them  to  attack  the  French ;  but  find- 
ing upon  his  arrival  at  Bombay  that  peace  had' 
been  made  with  that  pov/er,  he  engaged  with 
admirals  Pocock  and  Watson  in  an  attack  upon 
the  pirate  Angria,  which  completely  succeeded. 
He  then  repaired  to  his  government  of  St. 
David's  •,  whence  he  was  soon  called  to  Madras, 
in  order  to  take  the  command  of  a  succour  to 
be  sent  to  Bengal,  where  tiie  nabob  Surajah 
Dowlah  had  declared  against  the  Engliph,  had- 
destroyed  their  factories,  and  taken  Calcutta, 
with  the  shocking  circumstance  of  the  dcftruc- 
tion  of  a  number  of  captives  in  the  horrid  blail~ 
hole.  In  December,  i  756,  colonel  Clive  embark- 
ed on  board  admiral  Watson's  squadron,  which 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  the  very  town  of  Cal- 
cutta, drove  out  the  enemy,  and  took  possession. 
of  it.  Clive  then  took  the  field  with  his  force 
of  700  Kuropenns  and  i2co  fepoys,  and  en- 
trenched himself  five  n^lics  from  Calcutta.  The 
n.ibob,  hearing  of  the  recovery  of -that  city  by. 
the  English,  marched  down  an  army,  said  tOs- 
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consist  of  20,000  horse  and  30,000  foot,  with 
cannon  and  elephants,  and  encamped  near  Cal- 
cutta. This  formidable  motion  induced  Clivc 
'to  send  proposals  for  peace  ;  and  as  they  were 
Jjauglitily  rejected,  he  determined,  as  the  only 
•chance  of  extricating  himself,  boldly  to  attack 
the  nabob's  camp  and  seize  his  cannon.  With 
the  aid  of  500  seamen  from  WatNon's  squadron, 
lie  marched  in  the  night-time,  and  entered  the 
camp  a  little  before  day-break.  Such  was  its 
extent,  that  his  little  army  was  more  than  two 
hours  in  passing  through  it  ;  and  die  al  irm  and 
destruction  they  occasioned  was  so  great,  that 
the  nabob  next  day  sent  an  offer  of  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, which  produced  a  peace  highly 
advantageous  to  the  company.  Colonel  Clive 
then  marched  against  the  French  settlement  of 
Chandcrnagorc,  which  he  took,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  fleet.  The  mutual  injuiies  inflictL-d 
and  sustained  between  Surajah  Dowlah  and  the 
English,  being  such  as  rendered  a  continuance 
of  amity  almost  impossible,  the  politics  of  Clive 
led  him  to  a  plan  of  dethroning  that  nabob,  and 
its  execution  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Watts.  One  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
nabob,  named  Meer  JalRer,  became  their  asso- 
ciate, on  condition  of  succeeding  to  his  master's 
titles  and  dignity.  As  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  confident  for  carrying  on  the  correspond- 
ence between  Jaffier  and  the  English,  an  emi- 
nent Gentoo  merchant,  named  Omichund,  was 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  When  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  secret,  knowing  that  the  lives  of 
Jaffier  and  of  Watts  were  in  his  hands,  he  de- 
manded an  enormous  sum  for  his  services,  un- 
der tl;reats  of  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  plot. 
The  expedient  which,  on  this  critical  occasion, 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  colonel  Clive,  was 
to  diaw  up  a  double  treaty,  in  one  of  which  the 
stipulation  in  favour  of  Omichund's  demand 
•was  inserted,  in  the  other  it  was  omitted.  Both 
•were  formally  signed,  but  the  first  only  was 
shewn  to  the  Gentoo,  who,  in  full  confidence 
of  English  good  faith,  performed  his  part  with 
punctuality.  The  nabob,  however,  entertained 
some  suspicion  of  the  conspiracy  against  him  ;  - 
and  having  obliged  Meer  Jaffier  to  swear  fidelity, 
caused  him  to  join  his  army.  The  English, 
•who  had  advanced  in  expectation  of  Jaffier's  co- 
operation, were  now  in  a  dreadful  dilemma. 
They  were  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  should 
they  cross  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  a  retreat, 
in  case  of  failure,  would  be  impracticable.  In 
this  juncture,  Clive  summoned  the  only  council 
of  war  he  ever  calLd,  which  resolved  that  the 
river  should  not  be  crossed.  Clive,  notwith- 
standing, determined  to  cross  it,  and  thereby  ob- 


tained a  tictory  wliicli  was  decisive  of  the  com- 
pany's success  in  India.  Thi";  waj  the  famous 
battle  of  Plassey,  fought  by  him  with  3,200 
men,  of  whom  only  900  were  Europeans,  against 
an  army  of  50,000  foot,  1 8,000  horse,  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Its  particulars  are  not  very 
clearly  related,  and  it  has  been  said  that  colonel 
Clive,  exhaur.ted  with  fatigue,  was  asleep  in  the 
grove  of  which  his  troops  had  taken  possession, 
at  the  time  of  the  most  critical  movement.  To 
his  previous  dispo.-iitions,  however,  the  success 
may  justly  be  attributed  It  wis  so  far  com- 
plete as  to  put  to  flight  the  nabob  and  his  nume- 
rous army,  though,  for  want  of  hcr-ic,  the  vic- 
tors could  not  pursue.  Meer  Jaffier,  with  » 
large  body  of  troops,  came  over  at  the  close  of 
die  action.  '1  he  routed  nabob  fled  to  his 
capital,  and  soon  after  met  the  usual  fate  of  a 
defeated  prince,  that  of  being  b  tray.d  and 
put  to  death.  When  the  affair  was  decided, 
Omichund  was  informed  tliat  "  the  red  pp.per 
was  a  trick,  and  he  was  to  have  nothing  ''  Ho 
fainted  at  the  intelligence,  soon  after  shewed 
signs  of  derangement,  and  died  within  about  a 
year  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  idiotism.  To  make 
many  remarks  on  this  transaction  would  be  su- 
perfluous. However  conformable  to  the  maxims 
of  eastern  policy,  all  men  of  honour  must  re- 
gard it  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of 
Clive,  and  on  the  English  character.  It  sliould 
be  mentioned,  that  tlie  equally  hone?t  and  brave 
admir.d  Watson  refused  to  sign  the  fictitious 
treaty,  but  that  his  signaluicnvas  forged  to  it. 

Clive  now  entered  as  a  victor  into  Muxada- 
bad,  a  cily  so  populous  that  its  inhabitints 
might  have  destroyed  the  small  army  ol  English 
with  stones  and  clubs.  They  were  so  &wed, 
however,  by  superior  valour,  that  they  offered 
the  commander  large  sums  to  secure  their 
property,  which  he  refused,  thinking  hijnself 
bound  to  secure  it  M'ithout  a  bribe.  He  how- 
ever accepted  a  present  of  210,000!.  from  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  was  now  fixed  in  the  dignity  of 
nabob.  As  was  natural,  the  new  nabob  began 
to  lay  a  plan  of  governing  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English,  wijich  seems  to  have^ 
been  considered  by  them  as  a  heinous  crime. 
Three  rebellions  which  rose  against  him  com- 
pelled him  to  call  in  tlicir  aid.  Clive  suppressed 
two  ;  but  he  thought  it  best  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  third  competitor,  who  was  a 
man  of  consequence,  and  might  prove  an  use- 
ful check  upon  the  nabob's  independence.  Four 
gentlemen  arriving  at  Calcutta  with  a  commis- 
sion to  act  in  rotation  as  governors,  the  impolicy 
of  such  an  appcint-mcnt  appeared  so  evident, 
that  Clive  was  requested  by  the  council  to  su- 
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perseJe  It  by  taking  the  government  upon  him- 
self ;  and  indeed  the  company  in  England  had 
already  conferred  that  post  upon  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  son  of 
the  great  mogul  at  this  time  formed  a  design 
of  reducing  to  the  ancient  dominion  of  that 
power  the  now  independent  provinces  of  the 
tiindoo  empire,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Patna. 
Governor  Clive  was  thereupon  hastily  summon- 
ed thither,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege, 
and  driving  the  invader  from  the  province.  A 
conjuncture  of  hazard  and  difficulty  soon  after 
arose  from  the  arrival  of  a  large  force  at  Bengal, 
sent  by  the  Dutch  governor  at  Batavia,  on  the 
pretext  of  reinforcing  the  garrisons  in  those 
parts  belonging  to  the  Dutch  company.  As 
there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  it  had 
been  invited  by  the  nabob  himself  in  order  to 
destroy  the  English  power,  it  was  resolved  by 
Clive  that  the  Dutch  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  up  tlie  river  ;  and  upon  their  attempting 
to  do  this  by  force,  and  landing  their  troops,  co- 
lonel Ford  was  directed  to  attack  them  by  land, 
vhile  three  of  the  company's  ships  were  fitted 
©ut  against  their  fleet.  lioth  perfectly  succeed- 
ed, tliough  much  inferior  in  strength.  The 
Dutch  laiid  and  sea  forces  were  almost  all  cap- 
tured, and  a  speedy  conclusion  was  put  to  the 
busintss  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Dutch  agreed 
to  pay  all  f  xpences,  on  condition  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  property.  These  striking  instances 
of  good  fortune  and  able  conduct  in  governor 
Clive  procured  for  him  the  dignity  of  omrah 
from  Dehli,  and.  a  grant  by  Meer  JafRer  of  a 
revenue^  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  a 
javheer,  conshtmg  of  28,000  1.  per  annum,  out 
of  the  quit-rents  payable  by  the  company  to 
the  nabob  for  the  lands  they  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta.  Thus  rich  in  fame,  title, 
and  property,  and  having  raised  the  affairs  o£ 
the  company  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  the  governor  embarked 
for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1760.  He 
•was  welcomed  home  by  the  public  applause  and 
congratulation  which  generally  wait  on  success, 
■without  any  rigorous  scrutiny  of  the  means  by 
■which  it  h.iS  been  acquired;  and  in  1761  his 
sovereign  conferred  upon  him  tlie  dignity  of  an' 
Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Clive,  baron 
of  Plassey. 

Lord  Clive  had  not  long  been  absent  from 
India,  before  the  seeds  of  disorder  he  left  be- 
hind him  ripened  into  action.  Meer  JafEer  did. 
not  well  agree  with  Mr.  Holwell,  who  for  some 
time  oificiated  as  governor;  and  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Vaniittart,  a  project  of  transferring  the 
nabobship  from  Jaffier  to  his  son-in-law  Cossim-' 


Ally-Khan  was  put  into  execution.  Nabob- 
making  had,  indeed,  proved  so  profitable  to  the 
parties  before  concerned  in  it,  that  all  new 
comers  might  well  be  expected  to  feel  a  desire 
of  engaging  in  the  same  service.  With  this 
wei-e  joined  such  shameful  monopolies  and 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  English  traders, 
that  the  nabob's  customs  were  annihilated,  and 
the  native  merchanf^  were  ruined.  Unable  to 
bear  this  iirjustice,  the  new  nabob  declared  the 
trade  of  the  country  free  for  all.  This  pro« 
duced  a  resolution  in  the  council  to  depo'e  him, 
and  restore  Meer  Jatficr.  It  was  put  into  ex- 
ecution ;  and  Cossim-Ally  Khan,  after  a  tem- 
porary success,  in  which  he  made  captives  of 
the  English  at  Patna,  and  caused  them  to  be 
massacred,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Su- 
jah-ul  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Ouds.  When- 
news  arrived  in  England  of  these  changes  and 
commotions,  the  directors  of  the  company,  fear- 
ing the  ruin  of  their  affiirs-  in  Bengal,  turned 
tlicir  eyes  upon  lord  Clive  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  ;  and, 
after  much  contention  among  themselves,  made 
him  a  request  to  take  upon  himself  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  and  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  that  province.  W  ith  this,  upon  their  ac- 
quiescence with  the  terms  he  proposed,  he  com- 
plied j  and  accordingly,  in  July,  1764,  embark- 
ed for  India,  having  first  been  created  by  his 
majesty  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  took  with 
him  four  friends,  whom  the  directors  gave  him 
for  associates  ;  and  their  powers  were  so  ex- 
tensive, that  they  superseded  all  other  "authority 
in  the  company's  settlements.  Before  their 
arrival,  major  Adams  had  changed  affairs  much 
for  tlie  better,  by  totally  defeating  Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah,  and  compelhng  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
while  Cossim-Ally-Khan  was  obliged  to  wander 
about  as  a  fugitive.  Lord  Clive  had  therefore 
an  easy  task  in  settling  terms  of  agreement  with 
the  country  powers,  which  he  made  highly  ad- 
vantageous for  the  company,  who  had,  in  fact, 
the  disposal  of  all  the  revenuesof  bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  deducting  only  325,000 1.  payable 
to  the  emperor.  He  found  it  a  more  arduous 
undertaking  to  reform  abuses  among  t'le  ser- 
vants of  the  company  tlieir'sclves  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  did  or  could  Ao  more  than  put 
the  army  establishment  upon  a  better  footing, 
and  introduce  some  regulations  into  the  conduct 
of  the  private  trade,  which,  however,  1  ft  a  suf- 
ficient opening  for  future  oppressions  of  the 
poor  natives.  He  returned  to  England  rn  i  7;  7, . 
leaving  the  East-India  company  in  the  con--- 
dition  of  powerful  princes,  possessed  of  vast^ 
revenues^.to  which  prosperity  he  cannot  be  de« 
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rned  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  person.  It  was,  therefore,  consiilcrecl  hy 
many  as  an  instance  of  national  ingiatituik-, 
when,  in  1773,  a  party  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, supported  by  the  minister,  made^an  at- 
tack upon  him  by  moving  a' resolution,  "  that 
in  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth,  lord  Clive  had 
abused  the  powers  with  whicli  he  was  en- 
trusted." The  cliarges  brought  forward  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  had  a  very  serious 
aspect ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wedder- 
burne  (since  lord  Loughborough  and  chancel- 
lor), he  made  such^  a  defence,  that  the  house 
rejected  the  motion,  and  resolved  "  That  lord 
Clive  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices to  liis  country  :"  which  resolution,  it  may 


Lueullin.  He  scn'ed  under  that  commnndcr  in 
Asia,  and  being  tliscontentcd  at  not  obtaining 
the  military  rank  he  expected,  he  raised  a  mu- 
tiny in  the  army.  By  flattering  addresses  to 
the  troop':,  he  gained  the  name  of  the  sol- 
dier's friend  ;  and  it  appears  tliat  the  popula- 
rity he  acquired  by  courtin'^  the  vulgar,  never 
forsook  him.  In  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy 
he  took  part  with  the  senate,  and  attended  Ci- 
cero as  one  of  his  guards.  Soon  after,  he  made 
himself  notorious  by  the  circumstances  of  an 
intrigue  carried  on  with  Pompeia  the  wife  of 
Julius  Cxsar,  who  entertained  a  passion  for 
him.  The  vigilance  of  Aurclia,  Cxsar's  mo- 
ther, rendered  an  intt  rview  between  the  lovers 
very  dilfieult;  it  was  concluded  between  them. 


be  observed,   was  by  no  means  a  contradiction     tliat  Clodius  fhould  take  the  opportunities  of 

*_       il ^! t? .1         .        .*  1    '^        1  t  .1 __...*_  C      .1  It  TX  »     •      1 


to  the  motion.  Prom  that  time  his  broken 
health,  and  probably  his  injnred  peace  of  mind, 
rendered  him  a  prey  to  the  mo?t  gloomy  tle- 
pression  of  spirits,  under  the  morbid  influence 
cf  which  he  put  an   end  to  liis   life  and  sufler 


the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were 
performed  in  Ca:sar's  house  on  account  of  his 
pra-torship,  to  gain  admission  in  a  female  ha- 
bit. Disguised  as  a  music  girl,  he  was  let  in 
by  PompL-ia's  maid,  who  left  him   to  acquaint 


ings  in  November,    1774,  at   the  age  of  fifty.     Jicr  mistress  of  his  arrival.     In  the  mean  tune 
A  physiognomist   would  probably  have  judged     Clodius  wandered  about  from  room   to  room. 


very  unfavourably  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  Lard  Clive.  He  had  a  most  re- 
markably heavy  brow,  whifh  gave  %  close  and 
sullen  expression  to  his  features.  He  was  in- 
deed of  a  reserved  temper,  and  sparing  of  words; 
yet  it  is  said  that  he  unbent  among  his  inti- 
mates, and  gave  way  to  pleasantry  and  jocu- 
larity. It  was  a  real  advantage  to  him  tliat  he 
was  always  self-directed,  and  kept  his  decisions 
secret.  In  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was 
kind  and  amiable,,  and  freely  imparted  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired.  He  had  a  remarkable 
talent  of  inspiring  confidence  into  those  under 
his  command,  to  which  his  uncommon  intre- 
pidity and  presence  of  mind  principally  contri 


avoiding  the  lights,  till  he  happened  to  fall  in 
with  Aurelia's  woman.  Being  asked  by  her, 
who  he  was,  his  voice  betrayed  his  sex.  As  it 
was  reckoned  the  highest  profanation  foranymale 
creature  to  be  present  at  those  mysteries,  an 
alarm  was  immediately  raised,  that  a  man  was 
among  the  company  ;  and  Clodius  being  found 
lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid  who  admitted 
him,  was  turned  out  of  the  h«use,  and  the  as- 
sembly broke  up  in  confusion.  Next  day  lie  was 
accused  by  one  of  the  tribunes  of  impiety  and 
sacrilege ;  but  being  favoured  by  the  people, 
the  judges  were  afraid  of  condemning  him,  and 
he  was  acquitted.  Cicero's  appearing  to  give 
evidence  that  lie  was  at  Rome  tlie  day  this  hap- 


buted.      Lord   Chatham    happily  characterised  pcned,  contrary  to  his  assertion  in  his  defence, 

him  as  "  a  heaven-born  genera),  who,  without  laidthefoundationoftherancorousenmity which 

experience,  surpassed  all  the  oilicers  of  his  time."  Clodius  ever  after  displayed   against  that  grerit 

He  represented   in   parliament  the  borough  of  man.     Not  long  after,  procuring  himself  to  be 

Shrewsbury  from  1760  to  his  death,  but   rarely  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  he  was  chosen 


spoke ;  yet  when  roused  to  exertion  by  the 
sttack  made  upon  him,  it  is  said  that  he  dis- 
played an  eloquence  seldom  surpassed.  By  his 
wife,  the  daugliter  of  Edward  Maskelyne,  esq. 
he  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Biog. 
Britan. — A. 


tribune  of  the  people  by  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Cassar,  who  made  use  of  his  popu- 
larity to  favour  their  schemes  of  power.  As 
the  presence  of  Cato  was  a  check  upon  his  au- 
dacious measures,  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
people  for  the  deposition  of  Ptolemy  king  of 


CLODIUS,  PuBHOS,  a  distinguished  name  Cyprus,  with  an  order  that   C^to   should  carry 

in  the  annals  of  party  violence  and  prothgacy,  it  into  execution.     (See  Cato  of  Utica.)      By 

was  of  an   ancient  and  nob'e  Roman  family,  this    unjust  decree   Clodius    also  gratified  his 

wealtliy  and  eloquent,  but  from  his  youth  ad-  hatred  against  Ptolemy,    who  had  refused   to 

dieted  to  every  kind  of  debauchery.     He  was  pay  an  adequate  random  for  him   when  taken 

even  suspected  of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  prisoner  by  some  Cilician  pirates.     Clodius  was 

Ims  three  sisters,  oac  ol  whom  was  the  wife  of  now  able  efFcctually  to  carry  on  his  design* 
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against  Cicero,  whom  he  attacked  hy  prcpo-ing 
a  law  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason  upon 
any- one  who  had  been  concerned  in  putting  to 
death  a  Roman  citizen  witliout  tri.J  v-<-lhjding 
to  the  execution  of  the  Catilinarian  conspira- 
tors. By  this,  and  his  personal  violences,  he 
succeeded  in  driving  Cicero  into  bani- hmcrt, 
and  then  burnt  his  house  in  Rome  and  his  vil- 
las. (See  CiCF.RO.)  Devoting  himself- entirely 
to  Csesar's  interest,  he  began  to  insult  aiul  op- 
pose Pompcy,  who  ^hereupon  exerted  himrelf 
to  procure  the  recal  of  Cicero.  Great  disturb- 
ances ensued  between  the  parties  ;  till  fhe  tri- 
bune ]\iilo  having  by  force  diiven  Ciodius  and 
his  followers  from  the  forum,  Cicero  was  una- 
nimously recalled.  One  of  his  first  acts  after 
his  return  was  to  destroy  all  tlie  records  of 
the  tribunitial  acts  of  Ciodius,  on  the  plea  that 
his  tribunesliip  was  illegal.  Not  long  after, 
B.C.  53,  Ciodius  was  killed  in  an  accidental 
eiicounter  with  IMilo,  as  he  was  returning  from 
his  coyntry-house.  Cicero  in  his  famous  ora- 
tion ill  defence  of  Milo,  labours  with  great  art 
to  prove  that  Ciodius  was  the  aggressor,  and 
had  previously  planned  the  encounter,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  bt  en  the  real  case,  and 
Milo  was  condemned  to  banislmient.  The 
people  shewed  their  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  Ciodius  on  this  occasion,  by  burning  IVIilo's 
house,and  making  afuneral  pile  for  the  dead  body 
of  the  benches  of  the  senate-house.  Plutarchi 
Cicer),  Cato,  Casar,  LucuUus.  Univers.Hist. — A. 
CLCELIA,  a  virgin  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  was  one  of  the  ten  fe- 
male hoftages  given  by  the  Romans  to  king 
Porsena,  when  he  besieged  their  city,  B.C. 
507.  Escaping  from  tlie  guards  with  her 
companions,  she  swam  over  the  Tiber  at  tlieir 
head,  and  brought  them  all  safe  to  their  friends 
in  Rome.  Porsena,  irritated  at  this  breach  of 
faith,  for  such  it  vi'as,  redemanded  the  hos- 
tages. They  were  sent  back ;  when  Cloclia 
boldty  acknowledged  herself  to  have  been  the 
leader  in  the  exploit.  The  king,  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  spirit  she  had  shewn,  bestowed 
great  applause  upon  her,  and  presenting  her  with 
a  hue  horse,  allowed  her  and  her  companions 
to  return.  The  story  is  told  with  variations; 
and  some  writers,  with  more  probability,  re- 
present Clcelia  as  making  her  escape  alone,  and 
crossing  the  river  upon  a  horse  which  she  ac- 
cidentally met  with.  Some  critics  suppose  the 
whole  to  have  been  a  fable  ;  yet  the  authority 
for  it  seems  to  be  as  good  as  for  any  of  the  events 
of  that  period.  Plutarch  affirms  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Clcelia  was  to  be  seen  in  theVia 
Sacra  in  his  time-,  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  all 
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the  historians,  and  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  Lhy. 
Bionys.  Hoik.  Plutarch  in  PopHcrl.  Flortis. — A. 

CLOPINEL,  see  Meun,  J5A.7  ^f.- 
■  CLOTAIRE  I.  king  of  France,  v/as  the 
third  son  of  Clovis  by  his  wife  Clotildis,  and 
was  born  in  497.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in 
ji  I  he  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Soissons.  He 
joined  his  brothers  in  the  invarion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy  ;  and  Clodomir,  one  of  the 
brothers,  being  killed  in  this  expedition,  Cio- 
taire,  with  his  brother  Thicrri,  took  possession 
of  his  dominions  as  guardians  to  their  nephew?. 
Clotaire  then  joined  Thierri  in  an  invasion  of 
Thuringia,  in'  wliich  he  signalised  his  military 
talents,  but  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered 
by  his  brother  at  a  conference.  In  533  Clo- 
taire and  his  brother  Childebert  having  got  into 
their  power  their  nepliews,  the  orphan  sons  of 
Clodomir,  Clotaire  sr.ibbed  two  of  them  with  his 
own  hands;  and  the  third  being  conveyed  away 
by  his  attendants,  this  bloody  prince  caused 
all  the  tutors  and  domestics  of  the  children  to 
be  put  to  death.  (See  Childecert  I.)  He 
afterwards,  with  Childebert,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Burgundy.  In  543  they  joinedin  an 
irruption  into  Spain,  and  penetrated  as  f-it  as 
Saragossa  ;  but  on  returning  with  their  booty, 
they  underwent  a  defeat  from  the  Gothic  gene- 
ralTudiscles.  In  555,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  Thierri,  Clotaire  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Metz,  or  Austrasia.  He  was  imme- 
diately involved  in  a  war  with  the  revolted 
Saxons  and  1  huringians,  whom  he  defeated 
near  the  Weser.  His  eldest  son,  Chramnes, 
being  seduced  by  his  uncle  Childebert,  took  up 
arms  against  him,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  on 
the  death  of  Childebert,  in  558,  on  which  event 
Clotaire  became  sole  monjrch  of  the  Franks. 
Chramnes,  however,  supported  by  the  court  of 
Bretagne,  rebelled  again  ;  but  being  defeated, 
he  was  shut  up  with  liis  wife  and  children  in  a 
thatched  cottage,  where,  by  his  father's  orders, 
they  were  all  burnt  to  death.  These  horrors 
were  expiated  by  Clotaire  in  the  manner  usual 
in  that  age,  by  rich  offerings  to  churches  and 
acts  of  devotion.  Soon  after,  while  hunting  in 
the  forest  of  Guise,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  died  at  Compcigne  in  561,  having  reigned 
near  fifty-one  years.  On  his  death-bed  he  made 
a  reflection  natural  to  a  potent  barbarian : 
"  What  must  be  the  power  of  the  King  of 
heaven,  who  thus  brings  to  an  end  the  greatest 
kings  on  earth!"  He  married  six  wives,  and' 
left  four  sons,  who  divided  his  dominions. 
Morel  i.       Mcd^  U/iivers.  H'tst. —  A. 

CLOTAIRE  II.  son  of  Chilperic  I.  succeeded 
at  four  months  of  age  to  his  f.uher's  kingdom 
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ofSoissons  in  584,  under  the  guardianship  of  plunderof  a  church  of  Rheims,  therfstoration  of 

his  mother,  the  cruel  Fredegomle.     Uy  lier  he  which  was  intrcatec!  by  St.  Kt  iiii,  hi' hop  of  that 

•was  placed   under   the  protection   of  Gontran  see,  Clovis  though  still  a  htatlien,  was  inehned  to 

king  of  Burgundy.       After  tlie  death  of  this  indulge  liis  request.    He  accordingly,  at  tlic  divi- 

kine,  attempts  were  made  by  Childebert  to  de-  sion  of  the  spoil,  desired  the  vase  nii^;ht  be  given 

spoil  him  of  his  dominions,  but  Fredegonde  en-  him  for  his  own  sliare.    ^  ferocious  soldier^ 

tirely  defeated  him,  and  placed  her  son  securely  however,  telling  him  he  should  only  have  his  lot, 

on  his  throne.     Clotaire  spent   many  years  of  discharged  a  violent  blow  on  the  vase  with  his 

his  youtii  in  wars  with   his  kinsmen,  the  otlier  battle-ax.     Clovis  at  the  time  diss.-mbled  his  rc- 

sovereigns   of   parts  of  France.      At  length,  in  sentment ;  but  a  year  afterwards,  at  a  review  of 

613,   he  obtained  possession  of  queen  lirune-  his  troops,  singling  out  tliis  man,  he  pretended 

liaut  (see  her  life),  and  put  her  to  a  cruel  death;  tliat   his  arms   were  not  in  proper  order,   and 

and  of  the  four  sons  of  his  cousin  Tliierri,  he  snatching  his  battle-ax,  threw  it  on  the  ground. 


caused  two  to  be  murdered,  and  another  to  be 
shaved,  while  the  fourth  disappeared,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of.  Clotaire  thus  became 
sole  king  of  tlie  Franks,  and  thenceforth  seemed 
dtfsirous  of  effacing  his  cruelties  by  a  wise  and 
mild  government.  He  called  a  council  at  Paris 
in  614,  composed  of  prelates  and  nobles,  in 
which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  decided  ;  and  he  instituted  a  kind 
of  ambulatory  courts  or  parliaments  in  his  palace, 
at  which  were  held  the  placita  or  pleas  of  the 
crown.  He  has  been  accused  by  political  writers 


As  the  soldier  stooped  to  take  it,  Clovis,  with 
his  own  ax,  split  his  skull,  crying,  '*  Remember 
the  vase  of  Soissons."  This  act  of  authority, 
though  not  strictly  just  or  regular,  impressed 
his  troops  with  awe,  and  demonsti-ated  the  high 
spirit  of  the  young  king.  In  493  Clovis 
espoused  Clotildis,  daughter  of  Childeric  late 
king  of  the  Burgundians.  This  princess  was  a 
zealous  Christian,  and  her  iniluence  prepared 
the  mind  of  Clovis  to  receive  that  religion  which 
was  then  every-where  rising  over  tlie  wrecks  of 
heatlienism.     His  actual  conversion,  however. 


with  weakening  his  own  authority,  by  leaving  did  not  take  place  till  496,  when  an  irruption 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  great  of  the  German  tribe  of  Alemans  into  Gaul  sum- 
lords,  particularly  the  mayors  of  Austrasia  and  moned  him  to  the  field  in  defence  of  his  allies 
Burgundy.  His  reign  was  thereby  rendered  the  Ripuarian  F'ranks.  He  encountered  the  foe 
more  tranquil,  but  his  successors  severely  paid  in  the  plain  of  Tolbiac,  not  far  from  Cologne, 
for  it.  On  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons  in  627  he  and  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  a  defeat,  he 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  his* son  Dagobert,  invoked  the  god  of  the  Christians,  rallied  his 
wlio  had  been  defeated  by  them,  and  routed  troops,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  He 
them  with  great  slaughter  on  the  bank  of  the  was  soon  after  baptised,  with  3000  of  his  sub- 
Weser,  killing  their  duke  Bertoald  with  his  jects,  by  St.  Remi,  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  tliis 
own  hand.     He  died  the  next  year  at  the  age  change  of  religion  seems  to  have  been  elVected 


of  forty-five,  in  the  height  of  reputation  ?nd 
popularity,  having  acquired  from  his  subjects 
the  titles  of  the  Great  and  the  Debonnair. 
Moreri.  Milkt  Elemens  de  I'Hist.  dc  France. 
Mod.  Uiiivers.  Hat. — A. 

CLOVIS  I.  Clodovix,  Luduvin,  or  Louis 


with  no  more  difficulty  or  disturbance  than  any 
common  matterof  political  regulation.  Iiuleed, 
when  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people  received 
the  Christianity  of  that  age,  they  rather  made 
its  genius  bend  to  their  disposition,  than  formed 
themselves  upon  its  precepts  ;  antl  a  compliance 


(which  is  the  same  name),  first  christian  king  of    with   superstitious  rites   and  ceremonies,  with 


France,  born  in  4^7,  fucceedcd  in  481  his 
father  Chihleric  L  who  reigned  over  the  island 
of  the  Batavians,  and  the  ancient  diocests  of 
Tournay  and  Arras,  which  were  possessed  by 
the  kalian  tribe  of  Franks.  His  early  spirit  and 
ambition  letl  him  to  attack  Syagrius  die  Roman 


submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  pro- 
fuse liberality  to  religious  foundations,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  their  new  obligations.  How 
imperfectly  Clovis  entered  into  the  mysterious 
tenets  of  the  christian  faith,  appears  from  his 
exclamation  on  hearing  the  pathetic   narration 


governor  of  Caul,  and  lord  of  Soissons.     He     of  Christ's  sufferings  :  "  Had  I  been  there  with 
dt;fcated  him,  and  taking  Soissons,  made  it  the  .my  Franks,!  would  have  revenged  his  injuries  :" 

and  we  shall  hereafter  see  how  little  his  morals- 
were  swayed  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Clovis,- 
however,  immediately  attained  tlie  honour  of 
being  the  only  catholic  king  in  Europe,  all  the 
other  piinccs  being  Arians,  and  even  the  em- 
peror   Anastasius  uot  soundly  orthodox.     He 


seat  of  his  royalty.  Thence  he  extended  his 
conquests,  enriching  liimself  and  his  martial 
followers  by  piUage.  A.s  a  proof  of  tlie  limited 
lights  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  tliat  time,  and  tlie 
notions  of  equality  which  prevailed,  the  follow- 
jBg  story  is  told  ;  A  rich  vase  being  takcu  iu  the 
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soon  after  defeated  and  made  tributary  Gonde- 
bald  king  of  Burgundy,  his  wift^'s  uncle,  and 
the  murderer  of  her  father ;  and  by  a  series  of 
wars  and  treaties  he  incorporated  with  his  sub- 
jects the  independent  Armoricans,  as  well  as  the 
residue  of  the  Roman  troops  still  quartered  in 
Gaul.  The  next  foe  with  whom  Clovis  con- 
tended was  Alaric  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul. 

■  Some  disputes  had  risen  between  them,  which 
appeared  to  be  accommodated  at  a  friendly 
conference  between  the  two  sovereigns  in  an 
island  of  the  Loire  ;  but  at  an  assembly  of  his 
nobles  afterwards  held  at  Paris,  Clovis  openly 
proposed  an  invasion  of  Alaric's  dominions  in 
the  following  short  and  expressive  speech  :  "  It 
much  grieves  me  to  see  the  fairest  part  of  Gaul 
in  possession  of  the  Arians.  Let  us  march 
with  the  aid  of  God,  and  having  vanquished 
them,  reduce  the  land  under  our  dominion." 
Such  an  appeal  addressed  to  a  nation  inspired 
at  the  same  time  with  the  love  of  pillage,  and 
the  religious  zeal  of  converts,  could  not  fail 
of  success.  The  catholic  subjects  of  Alaric, 
though  treated  by  him  with  great  moderation, 
secretly  encouraged  the  enterprise  of  Clovis. 
With  a  much  less  numerous,  but  more  martial 
force,  he  proceeded  to  the  encounter ;  and 
having  ciossed  the  river  Vienne  at  a  ford  still 
demoninated  that  of  the  kart,  from  the  supposed 
miraculous  guidance  of  a  white  hart  which  pre- 
ceded the  army  in  its  march,  he  attacked  the 
Gothic  host  in  the  plain  of  Vouille  near  Poitiers, 
entirely  routed,  it,  and  killed  Alaric  with  his 
own  hand.  He  was  saved  by  the  goodness  of 
liis  breast- plate  from  the  lances  of  two  of 
Alaric's  guards,  who  attempted  to  revenge  their 
master's  death.  The  conquest  of  Aquitain  was 
the  fruit  of  this  victory.  He  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  meditated  the  en- 

,  tire  destruction  of  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths  ; 
but  their  relics  were  saved  by  the  aid  of  Theo- 
doric  king  of  Italy,  and  the  Franks  and  Burgun- 
dians  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss 
from  the  siege  of  Aries.  By  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  Visigoths  were  suffered  to  retain  the  country 
of  Septimania,   comprising  the  sea-coast  from 

■  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  country 
from  thence  to  the  Loire  was  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  Clovis.  Soon  after  this  conquest, 
the  emperor  Anastasius  decorated  the  victor 
vvitli  tlie  Roman  titles  of  patrician,  consul,  and 
Augustus,  which  Clovis  assumed  with  great 
pomp  in  the  city  of  Tours.  Clovis  now  fixed 
his  royal  residence  in  Paris,  which  has  ever 
since  hnitn  the  metropolis  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. He  then  adopted  the  policy  of  over- 
throwing the  little  indepeiidtnt  states  and  roy- 


alties of  Gaul,  and  reducing  them  under  iils 
own  authority ;  and  in  pursuing  thi^j  plan  he 
scrupled  not  to  employ  treachery  and  assassi- 
nation. By  such  means  he  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sigebert  and  his  son  Chloderic,  sove- 
reigns of  the  Ripuarian  Franks ;  of  Chararic, 
Ragnacharius,  and  other  petty  princes  in  the 
modern  Flanders.  These  deeds  he  expiated  by 
the  foundation  of  churches  and  nionasierics, 
and  by  zeal  for  tlie  catholic  faith.  At  length, 
having  procured  himself  to  be  acknowledged 
king  of  all  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  he  died  at  Paris 
in  511,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  after  reigning 
with  great  vigour,  prudence,  and  success,  for 
thirty  years.  He  left  four  sons  (the  eldest  by 
a  concubine,  the  three  youngest  by  his  queen 
Clotildis),  for  whom  he  formed  four  kingdoms. » 
thus,  like  many  other  conquerors,  providing 
copious  matter  for  future  dissensions  and  civil 
wars.  Unlvers.  Hut.  Millot  EUni.  de  P  Hist. 
de  France.      Gibbon. — A. 

CLOVIS  II.  king  of  France,  son  of  Dago- 
bert,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  in  638,  when  he  was 
only  four  or  five  years  of  age.  He  was  educated 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Nantilda,  and 
J^g'3.  mayor  of  the  palace,  which  office  now 
began  to  be  so  important  aS  to  reduce  the  kings 
to  little  more  than  cyphers'.  Clovis  married  a 
beautiful  slave  named  Batilda  or  Baudour,  sold 
by  some  English  merchants  (they  then  traded  ia 
slaves  of  their  own  country),  and  who  obtained 
so  muck  reputation  as  to  become  a  saint.  The 
most  remarkable  action  of  Clovis  was  his  strip- 
ping the  shrine  of  St.  Denis  of  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver covering,  in  order  to  purchase  corn  lor  the 
poor  in  a  time  of  scarcity  •, — an  action  which 
some  monkish  writers  have  represented  as  the 
cause  of  an  insanity  with  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  afflictecf,  and  to  which  they  impute 
the  weakness  and  stupidity  of  his  descendants, 
the  rois  faineans.  They  add  to  this  impiety, 
that  of  his  taking  away  an  arm-bone  of  St.  Denis, 
though  he  afterwards  enchased  it  in  gold,  aiid 
made  large  donations  to  the  convent.  He  is  by 
some  said  to  have  been  much  addicted  to  vo- 
luptuous excesses,  but  others  have  represented 
him  as  governing  his  dominions  wisely.  In  656 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Sigebert  in  the  king- 
dom of  Austrasia,  and  in  that  year  he  died, 
aged  twenry-nine,  leaving  three  sons.  lilod, 
Univers.  Hist.     Moreri.      Millot  Elein. — A. 

CLUVERIUS,  or  Ci.uvier,  Philip,  a  ce- 
lebrated geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580. 
His  father, .  who  was  president  of  the  mint  at 
that  town,  educated  him  with  great  care,  and 
sent  him  into  Poland,  afterwards  into  Germany, 
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and  lastly  to  Leyden  to  study  the  civil  law. 
But  Clu.ner,  wlio  was  particularly  disposed  to 
geographical  studies,  was  a.lviscd  by  Joseph 
Scaliger  to  divotc  himself  to  that  study.  As 
a  coinmciiccnicnt  of  his  researches  he  deter- 
mined to  examine  the  Low-countries  with 
great  attention  ;  but  in  his  way  to  Brabant, 
where  he  proposed  to  visit  Justus  l.ipsius,  he 
was  robbed,  and  on  that  account  obliged  to 
return  to  Leyden.  His  father,  irritated  at  his 
liaving  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law,  re- 
fused to  supply  his  expences ;  upon  which 
Cluvier  determined  to  have  recourse  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  served  two  years  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  He  was  afterwards  thrown  into  pri- 
son at  the  requisition  of  the  emperor  to  the 
states-general,  on  account  of  a  Latin  translation 
which  he  made  and  published  of  the  Apology 
of  baron  Popel  relative  to  some  state  affairs. 
Upon  recovering  his  liberty,  he  resumed  his 
geographical  pursuits,  for  the  more  perfect  ac- 
complishment of  which  he  travelled  into  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  evcry-where 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  illustrious  men. 
He  was  strongly  solicited  to  settle  at  Rome, 
where  his  literary  acquisitions,  and  particularly 
his  knowledge  of  languages,  were  much  ad- 
mired. He  spoke  ten  languages  with  great 
facility,  namely  the  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  English,  Dutch,  Italian,  Hungarian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian.  On  Iiis  return  to  Ley- 
den he  taught  with  great  reputation,  and  died 
in  1623,  aged  forty-three  years.  His  works  are: 
I.  "De  Iribus  Rheni  Alveis."  2.  "  Germania 
Antiqua."  3.  "  Italia  Antiqua,  Sicilia,  Sardi- 
nia, &  Corsica."  4.  "  Introductio  in  Univer ^am 
Geographiam."     Moreri. — W.  N. 

COCCEIUS,  Henry,  an  eminent  jurist, 
was  born  at  Bremen  in  1^44.  He  studied  at 
Leydun ;  and  after  travelling  into  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  he  accepted  tiie  chair  of 
professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  at 
Heidelberg.  His  reputation  caused  various  ap- 
plications to  be  made  to  him  for  settling  else- 
where, but  the  elector-palatine,  Philip-William, 
persuaded  him  to  continue  at  Heidelberg,  and 
attached  him  by  creating  iiini  privy-counsellor 
ef  state  in  1682.  'Die  troubles  of  that  country, 
however,  at  length  made  him  desirous  of  a  re- 
moval ;  and  on  the  capture  of  HcLlelberg  in 
1688,  on  which  event  he  lose  his  libntry,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  I'trecht.  .  He  quit- 
ted that  situation  in  1690,  in  consequence  of 
an  invitntion  from  the  elector  of  Braiuknburg, 
who  appointed  him  professor  of  l.iw-  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  often  employed  him  in 
important  affairs  of  state.     His  pubiic  services 


caused  him,  in  1713,  to  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  baron  of  the  empire.  He  died  at  Frankfort 
in  171 9.  He  was  a  man  of  great  applieatioii,  of 
a  mild  and  obliging  character,  upright  and  dis- 
interested. He  wrote  several  professional  works 
much  esteemed  in  Germany.  Of  these  the 
principal  are ;  «'  Juris  Public!  Prudentia  com- 
pendiose  exhibita,"  1695,  Bvo.  :  •'  Hvpomne- 
mata  Juris,"  1698,  %\'0.  :  "  Prodromus  Justitiac 
Gentium,"  1719,  4to  :  "  Dcductiones,  Con- 
silia,  Responsa  in  Causis  illusirium,  &c."  foh 
1725  :  a  "  Collection  of  Theses,"  4  vols.  4to. 

Samuel  de  Coccei,  son  of  the  preceding, 
rose  through  several  posts  to  those  of  minister 
of  state  and  grand  chancellor  of  the  great  king 
of  Prussia.  He  drew  up  the  Frederician  code 
in  1747,  and  published  an  improved  edition  of 
the  work  of  Grotius  on  War  and  Peace,  in  five 
vols.  4to.  Lausan.  1755.  He  died  in  i"55. 
Moreri.      Noiiv.  Dirt.  Hut. — A. 

COCCEIUS  (COK),  John,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  divine,  was  born  at  Bremen  in  ]<^03, 
where  he  was  made  Hebrew  professor  in  1630. 
He  removed  to  Fianeker  in  1636,  and  became 
professor  in  theology  at  Leyden  in  1650.  He 
rendered  himself  very  remarkable  by  his  singu- 
lar opinions,  and  was  the  head  of  a  sect  which 
long  divided  the  theologians  of  Holland,  and 
still  in  some  me-asure  subsists.  With  vast  eru- 
dition, indefatigable  application,  and  ardent 
piety,  he  joined  a  fanciful  turn,  which  scorned 
the  control  of  plain  sense  and  judgment.  Jn. 
commenting  on  the  scriptures,  he  always  looked 
beyond  the  literal  sense  to  a  mystical  one.  He 
considered  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  perpetual  representation  or  mirror  of 
the  liistory  of  Christ  and  his  church  ;  lie  main- 
tained th.it  all  the  Jewish  prophecies  have  a  li- 
teral and  direct  relation  to  Christ,  and  that  all 
the  events  and  revolutions  of  the  church  that 
have  happened  and  are  to  hapjien  to  the  cud  of 
time  are  prefigured,  though  not  witli  an  equal 
degree  of  perspicuity,  in  passages  of  the  OIU 
Testanvent.  He  even  affirmed  that  the  mir.icles, 
actions,  and  sufferings,  of  Chri^t  and  his  ap  ,'Stles 
were  types  and  images  of  future  events,  l^ny- 
jng  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpre- 
tation., "  that  the  words  and  phrases  of  scrip- 
ture are  to  be  understood  in  every  sen.<:e  of 
which  they  are  susceptible ;  or,  that  they  sig- 
nify, in  cfiect,  whatever  they  can  possibly  sig- 
nity,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  ingenuity 
found  a  boundless  field  for  exercise,  and  tjiat 
there  could  be  wo  end  to  his  lioly  riddles  anil 
predictions.  The  book  of  Revelations  was  his 
peculiar  study,  and  he  divided  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  church  into  seven  periods,  con<foxui- 
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a^ly  to  the  seven  trumpets  and  seals  mentioned 
ill  tli;it 'oook.  He  believed  (in  common,  indeed, 
vith  various  oth.er  divines)  that  there  would  be 
a  visible  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth, wiiieh  should 
destroy  tlie  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  His  opi- 
nions were  vi'armly  opposed  by  Desmarets  and 
Voet,  particularly  the  latter,  whence  the  prevail- 
hig  party-names  in  the  Dutch  church  for  a  long 
time  were  Cocceuins  and  Voetians.  It  was  re- 
niavkabl-  that  tlie  same  persons  in  Holland  were 
th.e  opposers  of  the  Coeceian  theology  and  the 
Cartesian  pliilosophy,  whence  a  sort  of  connec- 
tion was  formed  between  Cocceians  and  Carte- 
sians, though  there  was  no  kind  of  similarity  in 
their  tenets,  except  that  both  were  more  found- 
ed on  fancy  than  reality.  Cocceius,  who  un- 
derwent the  ordinary  fate  of  an  innovator  in 
being  branded  as  a  heretic,  died  at  Leyden  in 
1669.  Hi^  works  were  published  in  10  vols. 
fol.  of  winch  the  eight  first  appeared  at  Frank- 
fort in  i68y,  and  the  two  last  at  Amsterdam 
in  1706.  To  this  voluminous  mass  were  adiled 
two  supplementary  volumes  folio  in  1708.  It 
may  be'prcsumed,  tliat  there  are  now  ftw  Coc- 
ceians so  zealous  as  to  read  the  works  of  tlieir 
master  through.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Mosheim  Eccl.  Hist. — A. 

COCCHI,  Antony,  an  Italian  physician, 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
mjmber  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca  at  Flo- 
rence, was  born  at  Mugellano  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  year  1695.  Having  gone  through  the  first 
part  of  his  education  at  Florence,  he  was  sent  to 
Pii-a,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  at  the 
same  time  mathematics  and  philosophy,  under 
Guido  Grande  and  A.  D.  Gotti.  On  his  return 
to  Florence  he  continued  to  improve  himself  in 
medicine  under  Puccini,  who  Lad  been  a  scho- 
lar of  the  celebrated  Redi.  He  applied  likewise 
to  languages,  and  besidi's  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
Spanish  and  German,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  also  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
Being  desirous  to  establish  himself  as  a  physl 
cian,  he  began  his  practice  by  attending  the 
Spanish  troops  which  at  that  time  were  in  gar- 
rison at  Porto  Longone,  where  he  remained  a 
year ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Florence, 
where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  English  who  visited  that  city.  Among 
these  was  the  earl  of  Huntington,  who  con- 
ceived such  an  esteem  for  Coechi  that  he  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  him  to  England. 
"With  this  request  Coeeiii  readily  complied^  as 
he  liad  a  strong  desire  to  see  that  country,  as 
well  as  France  and  Holland,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  himself  acquainted  with  sir  Isaac 


Newton,  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Clarke,  Ruysch,  Boer- 
haave,  and  other  ctninent  men  of  iliac  period. 
At  London  he  remained  more  than  three  year::, 
and  as  he  considered  himself  under  great  obli- 
gations to  the  carl  of  Huntington,  he  dedicated 
to  him  an  edition  of  "  Xenophon  Ephesius  de 
Amoribus  Anthise  &  Abrocomse,"  which  he  had 
translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  which 
was  printed  by  Bowyer  at  London  in  172(5. 
Some  of  Cocehi's  friends  advised  him  to  com- 
mence business  in  London  as  a  physician  ;  and 
he  was  offered  the  patronage  of  the  princess  of 
Wales ;  but  being  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
own  country,  he  declined  this;  offer,  however 
flattering  In  the  year  1726  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Pisa  ;  but  a  cabal  being  raised  against  him 
by  some  envious  persons,  he  retired  in  a  few 
mcjnths  to  Florence,  where  he  taught  medicine 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  of  that 
city.  In  the  year  1734  the  Botanical  Society, 
founded  in  1718.  which  had  become  almost 
extinct,  was  by  Cocehi's  means  revived ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
utility  of  natural  history.  Soon  after,  he  was 
made  profes.or  of  anatomy,  and  he  continued 
to  lecture  on  that  science  till  the  time  of  his 
deatli,  which  took  place  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1 758,when  in  the  73d  yearof  hisage.  Coechi  was 
a  man  of  considerable  learning;  and  being  well 
versed  in  antiquities,  the  emperor  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  his  Antiquarian.  His  works 
are  :  "  Xcnophontis  Ephesii  Ephesiacorum, 
lib.  V.  de  Amoribus  -Anthise  &  Abrocomx  ;" 
Londini,  typis  Gulielmi  Bowyer,  1726,  8vo.  : 
"  Medicinx  Laudatio  Pisis  publice  habita,  in 
celeberrimo  Gymnasio,"  Lucae,-  1727,  4to.  : 
"  De  Usu  Artis  Anatomicre  Oratio,"  Florent. 
1736  :  "  Dei  Discorsi  Toscani  del  Dottore  An- 
tonio Coechi,  Medico  e  Antiquario  Cesareo," 
parte  I.  e  II.  in  Firenze,  1761.  The  pieces 
contained  in  this  work,  most  of  which  had  been 
before  pubii:  hed  separately,  are  :  A  Discourse 
on  Anatomy,  read  publicly  at  Florence  on  the 
19th  of  Sept' niber,  1742  ;  On  the  internal  Use 
of  cold  Water  applied  to  the  Body  aniou^  the 
Ancients;  A  Discourse  on  Natural  History, 
read  on  occasion  of  the  revival  of  the  Botanical 
Society  at  Florence  ;  On  the  Vermes  Cucurbi- 
lini  of  the  Human  Body  ;  Preface  to  the  First 
Part  of  the  Anatomical  Dissertations  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Bellini,  published  at  Florence  in  1741  j 
Preface  to  the  Second  and  Ihird  Part  of  the 
same  work,  pubiished  in  1744 ;  On  the  medical 
Advantages  of  the  Pythagorean  Mode  of  Life  \ 
(this  treatise  was  first  published  at  Florence  in 
1743)  ''  O"  ^^  Infection  of  the  Tabes  Pulnio- 
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naVis ;  Preface  to  tlie  Life  of  Bencvcnuto  Cel- 
lini ;  A  Letter  to  liis  Eminence  the  President 
Pompi'o  Neri  on  a  Manuscript  in  Wax  ;  (at  tlie 
end  of  this  letter  i?  the  following  notice  :  Dia- 
riiim  Phihppi  III.  Regis  Francorum,  e  tabulis 
fagincis  ceratis  antographis  Joannis  de  Sancto 
Jiibto  excerptum  ab AntonioCocchioMucellano): 
A  Letter  to  Dr.  Uiscioni  on  that  Disease  com- 
monly called  Miserere  ;  A  Letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rinuccini  on  Voltaire's  Henriade.  His  other 
vorks  are,  "  Di.i  Bagni  di  Pisa  in  Firenze," 
1750,  4to. ;  "  Grxcovum  Chirurgici  Libri;  So- 
rani  unus  de  fracturarum  signis,  Oribasii  duo 
<ie  fractis  &  luxatis,  e  coUectionc  Nicets  ab 
antiquissimo  &  optimo  codtce  Florentine  de- 
scripti/'  FloTcntivc,  1754,  fol. ;  "  Discorso  L 
di  Antonio  Cocchi  sopra  Asclepiade,"  in  Firenze, 
1758;  "  Del  Matrinionio  Ragionamento  di  un 
filosofo  Mugellano,  coll'  aggiunta  di  una  Lettcra 
ad  una  Sposa,  tradotta  dail'  Inglese  da  una  Fan- 
ciulla  Mugellana :  in  Parizi  nella  staniperia 
Italiana,"  1762.  Fabromi  Fits  L'uloriim  Doc- 
trinn  exceUentium. — J. 

COCHIN,  Henry,  a  very  eminent  French 
lawyer  and  advocate,  was  born  at  P.iris  in  1687. 
He  entered  early  at  the  bar,  for  which  nature 
had  peculiarly  qualified  him,  and  was  admitted 
an  advocate  in  1706.  He  pleaded  his  first 
cause  before  the  great  council  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  with  a  lustre  that  at  opce 
placed  him  among  the  most  famous  pleaders. 
His  modesty  was  equal  to  his  eloquence.  When 
complimented  at  his  first  appearance  by  M.  le 
Normant,  tlK-n  the  most  en>inent  orator  at  the 
bar,  who  told  him  "  he  had  never  heard  any 
thing  so  eloquent,"  Cochin  replied,  "  It  is  then 
evident,  sir,  that  you  are  not  among  the  hearers." 
At  thirty  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  ablest  canonists  in  France.  He  was  con- 
sulted from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  aflairs 
of  the  greatest  importance  were  entrusted  to 
his  management.  He  was  said  to  be  at  the  bar, 
\vhat  Bourdaioue  was  in  the  pulpit.  His  elo- 
quence was  both  noble  and  simple  ;  his  diction 
nervous,  elegant,  pure,  and  precise.  He  usu- 
ally reduceil  his  argument  to  one  leading  point, 
which  he  _  prcsentc<l  in  all  lights,  and  dwelt 
upon  M'ith  all  possible  energy.  He  generally 
pleaded  from  mere  heads,  and  his  most  brilliant 
strokes  were  suggested  during  the  warmth  of 
action.  But  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  one 
«f  those  whicli  require  a  strong  stimulus  for  the 
full  exertion  of  their  powers,  for  in  private  so- 
cieties he  lo:t  all  his  anim.uion,  and  was  cold 
jnd  taciturn.  I  le  passed  thrinijh  life  with  great 
credit  for  his  virtu^js  as  well  as  his  talents,  and 
died  at  the  aje  of  sixty,   iu  1747.     His  works 


were  collected  in  6  vols.  4to.  Par.  175 1  &  seq. 
They  consist  of  Memorials,  Consultations,  Dis- 
courses, Pleadings,  &c.  They  seem  scarcely  to 
have  sustained  his  living  reputation; — a  common 
case  with  respect  to  the  printed  works  of  public 
speakers.  It  is  allowed  ti>at  their  style  is  pure, 
and  that  they  possess  method,  clearness,  and 
sound  reasoning  ;  but  they  afford  no  large  and 
general  views,  no  discovery  of  new  principles, 
or  confutation  of  old  prejudice*.  A  critic  has 
said  of  them,  that  they  show  the  author  to  have 
been  an  advocate  of  great  merit,  but  a  genius 
only  of  the  second  order.  Jlforeri,  Noiiv^ 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

COCKBURN,  C.\T!iARiNE,  a  lady  of  dis* 
tinguished  literary  talents,  was  born  in  London 
in  1679.  Her  father,  captain  David  Trotter,  of 
the  royal  navy,  a  native  of  Scotland,  died  while 
she  was  very  young,  and  left  his  family  in  nar- 
row circumstances.  She  was  princip.dly  her 
own  instructor,  and  taught  herself  writing  and 
the  French  language  ;  but  she  obtained  some 
assistance  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  in 
logic.  The  early  practice  of  reasoning  was  the 
cause  of  a  change  in  her  religious  opinions ;  for 
the  arguments  she  heard  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic church  during  an  intimacy  with 
some  of  its  members,  made  her  desert  the 
principles  of  tlie  English  church  in  wliich  she 
had  been  bred,  and  become  a  convert  to  popery. 
She  began  to  write  verses  at  fourteen  ;  ami' in 
Rer  seventeenth  year  she  produced  a  tragedy,  en- 
titled, "  Agnes  de  Castro,"  founded  upon  a 
French  novel,  which  was  acted  at  the  theatre 
royal,  and  afterwanls  printed,  but  without  her 
name.  In  1698,  while  she  was  yet  only  nine- 
teen, another  tragedy  of  her  writing,  entitled, 
"  Fatal  Friendship,"  was  represented  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-lields.  It  is  reckoned 
her  best  piece,  and  was  received  witli  much  ap- 
plause on  the  stage,  besides  obtaining  for  her 
several  copies  of  complimentary  verses  from  the 
wits  of  the  time.  She  possessed  beauty  as  well 
as  talents,  and  was  therefore  readily  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Muse,  and  a  Sappho,  though 
she  seems  always  to  have  been  tree  from  rlie 
frailties  of  tile  last-mentioned  lady.  Her  cast  of 
mind  even  led  herto  express  her  doubts,  in  the 
dedication  of  another  tragedy,  whether  the  pas- 
sion of  love  were  of  a  nature  noble  and  exalted 
enough  to  be  the  lit  subject  of  that  species  of 
compoMtion.  In  reality,  tliough  lier  literary 
career  commenced  with  poetry  and  tlie  drama, 
it  seems  that  her  genius  was  rather  bent  to  se- 
verer studies..  She  applied  early  to  metapiiysi- 
cal  pursuits,  and  was  a  warm  ailmirer  of  Locke's 
Essay   on    Human  Understanding  •,    and,    011 
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occasion  of  an  attack  upon  tLat  work  by  Dr, 
Thomas  Burnet,  she  wrote  a  defence  of  it,  when 
only  in  her  22d  year.  This  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1702;  and  was  esteemed  an  acute 
and  judicious  performance.  Locke,  obtaining 
the  knowledge  of  his  defejider,  wrote  her  a 
handsome  letter  of  acknowledgment,  and  made 
her  a  present  of  some  books.  She  still  remain- 
ed in  the  Romish  communion,  and  by  her  ri- 
gour in  observing  its  fasts,  injured  her  health. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  entirely  free  from  bi- 
gotry, alid  thought  with  a  liberality  concerning 
the  worthy  of  other  communions,  that  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  her 
adopted  church.  It  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising, that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  con- 
troversy between  popery  and  protestantism 
should  end  in  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
latter,  from  which  she  never  afterwards  devi- 
ated. This  final  change  took  place  in  1707, 
before  which  period  she  had  written  two  poems 
in  honour  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  a  co- 
medy ;  and  her  last  tragedy,  called  "  The  Revo- 
lution of  Sweden,''  and  founded  on  the  history 
of  Gustavus  Ericson. 

In  1 708  she  married  Mr.  Cockburn,  a  clergy- 
man, of  Scotch  extraction,  but  who  had  taken 
orders  in  the  church  of  England.  They  settled 
first  at  Nayland  in  Suffolk,  but  removed  thence 
to  London  in  consequence  of  a  curacy  which 
Mr.  Cockburn  obtained  in  the  metropolis. 
His  scruples  concerning  the  oath  of  abjuration 
required  at  the  accession  of  George  L  threw 
him  out  of  employ  as  a  clergyman,  and  for 
some  years  he  found  great  difficulty  in  main- 
taining his  family,  being  chiefly  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  the  scanty  pay  of  an  usher  at  an  aca- 
demy. Mrs.  Cockburn  applied  herself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  duties  of  her  new  situation 
as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  for  many  years  she 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  literary  employ- 
ments. But  in  1726  she  again  entered  the 
field  of  controversy  in  defence  of  Locke,  whose 
opinion  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
luid  been  warmly  attacked  by  Dr.  Holdsworth 
of  Oxford.  She  published  a  "  Letter  to  Dr. 
Holdsworth  ;"  and  in  tlie  ensuing  year  wrote  a 
further  "  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,"  which, 
however,  she  could  get  no  bookseller  to  print 
at  his  own  risk,  and  it  therefore  remained  in 
MS.  till  after  her  death.  In  1732  she  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  busts  set  up  in  the  queen's  hermi- 
tage ;  a  subject  which  at  that  time  seems  to 
have  employed  several  poetical  pens ;  but 
though  "  Great  Caroline"  was  sufficiently 
praised  in  it,  she  could  not  get  her  lines,  toge- 
tlier  wiili  her  defence  of  Locke,  presented  to 


the  queen,  as  she  wished.  Indeed,  though  in  the 
course  of  her  life  she  became  knov/n  to  many 
persons  of  rank,  and  was  not  deficient  in  her 
attentions  to  them,  she  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  benefited  by  their  favour  ;  but  v/as  suffer- 
ed to  languish  in  a  state  of  obscurity  and  indi-' 
gence,  little  creditable  to  them,  and  undeserved 
by  her.  Some  lines  in  this  poem  allude  in  a 
feeling  manner  to  her  own  discouragements, 
and  those  of  her  se.x  in  general,  as  writers  upon 
serious  and  learned  topics. — 

Learning  denied  us,  we  at  random  tread 
Unbeaten  paths,  that  late  to  knowledge  lead  ; 
By  feciet  steps  break  thro'  th'  obstructed  way  ; 
Nor  dare  acquirements  gaiii'd  by  stealth  display. 
If  fome  advcnt'roas  genius  dare  arise, 
Who  on  exalted  themes  her  talent  tries, 
She  fears  to  give  the  work,  tho'  prais'd,  a  name. 
And  flies  not  more  from  infamy  than  fame. 

At  this  period  she  rtesided  at  Aberdeen,  whitljer 
her  husband,  whose  scruples  were  now  over- 
come, had  been  invited  to  take  the  office  of 
minister  to  an  episcopal  congregation.  He  was 
soon  after  presented  to  the  living  of  Long- 
Horseley  near  Morpeth,  on  which,  however,  he 
did  not  reside  till  1737.  Mrs.  Cockburn  next 
wrote  "  Remarks  upon  some  Writers  in  the 
Controversy  concerning  the  Foundation  of  Mo- 
ral Duty  and  Moral  Obligation,"  which  she 
could  not  yet  get  printed  separately,  but  which 
at  length  appeared  in  the  History  of  the  Works 
of  the  Learned,  Aug.  1743.  These  were  in- 
scribed to  Pope,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
"  admiration  for  his  moral  character,"  with 
which,  at  her  awful  distance,  she  was  impressed. 
Her  diffidence  prevented  her  from  ever  sending 
him  a  long  letter,  which  at  the  same  time  she 
wrote  to  him.  On  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Rudier- 
forth's  essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of 
Virtue,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  morals 
in  the  selfish  principle,  Mrs.  Cockburn  drew 
up  a  confutation  of  it,  which  she  sent  in  MS. 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warbiirton.  By  him  it 
was  so  much  approved,  that  he  himself  under- 
took its  publication,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  it. 
This  was  so  much  the  more  to  his  credit,  as  the 
system  adopted  by  the  authoress  was  not  his 
own,  and  as  she  had  in  her  former  v/ork  made 
some  objection  to  his  opinions  on  those  sub- 
jects. The  title  of  her  piece,  which  appeared 
in  1747,  was,  "  Remarks  upon  the  I'rnciples. 
and  Reasonings  in  Dr.  Rutherforrh's  E'sav  on 
the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  \'irtue,  in  Vin- 
dication of  the  contiary  Principles  and  Reason- 
ings enforced  in  the  Writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke."  Dr.  Warburton,  in  his  pre- 
face, says  of  this  work,  tliat  it  contuius  "  all 
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till.-  de.irn;':s  pf  expression,  tlif  stren:;th  of 
reason,  the  nrecUion  of  logic,  ami  aitaclinient 
to  truth,  whic!i  makes  books  of  tliis  nature 
really  useful  to  the  common  cause  of  virtue  and 
religion;" — high  prai-;e,  from  an  able  judge! 
Mrs.  Coekburn  supported  the  system  of  natural 
fitnesses  and  unfitnesses  of  things,  which  conf  ti- 
tute  an  essential  dil}er>:nce  b^-twccn  virtue  and 
vice,  independently  of  their  effects.  This  was  her 
last  perfarmance,  and  it  seems  to  have  revived 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  her,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  lost.  A  plan  was  formed 
of  publishing  all  her  works  together  by  sub- 
scription, but  she  did  not  live  to  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  it.  The  death  of  her  husband  proved 
so  great  a  shock  to  litr,  that  she  soon  followed 
liini,  dying  at  Long-Hori-cley  in  May,  i  7  19,  in 
her  seventy-first  y-'ar,  after  a  painful  disease, 
supjiorteil  with  cxcmpliry  rc>ignation.  Dr. 
Birch  published,  in  175  i,  her  works  theologi- 
cal, moral,  and  poetical,  2  vols.  8vo,  omitting, 
however,  all  her  dramatic  pieces,  except  the 
"   Fatal  Friendship."     Bhi;.  Biitnii. — A. 

COCLES,Fuiii  lusHoRATius, rendered liim- 
sclf  celebrat-  d  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  valour.  He  was  nephew 
of  the  consul  l^oratius  Pulvillus,  and  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  three  Horatii  who 
fought  against  the  Curiatii.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  247,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Forsena 
king  of  the  Etruscans,  the  enemy  had  driven  the 
Romans  from  the  Janiculum,  and  were  pur- 
suing them  over  the  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Tiber,  which  joined  that  suburb  to  the  city. 
Three  brave  Romans,  Sp.  Largius,  Titus  Hcr- 
minius,  and  lioratius  Codes,  sustained  the  on- 
set of  the  Etruscans  on  the  bridge  till  the  fugi- 
tives had  got  safe  across ;  when  the  two  lust 
retiring,  Codes  alone  maintained  his  post,  and 
received  on  his  shield  all  the  javelins  ot  the 
enemy.  At  length,  hearing  the  crash  of  tlie 
bridge,  wliich  the  Romans  were  breaking  on 
their  side,  he  leapt  into  the  river,  and  swam  with 
all  his  armour  to  the  bnik  Some  historians 
say  that  he  escaped  unhurt ;  others,  that  his 
thigh  was  pierced  through  with  a  lance  before 
he  leapt,  and  that  he  halted  ever  after.  The 
Romans  rewarded  him  for  his  great  service 
with  a  grant  of  land,  and  raircd  a  statue  to  his 
honour.  Livy.  Vuler.  Alaxim.  Dtonys.  Hali- 
cain. — A. 

CODIKUS,  Georgk,  curopalates,  or  one 
of  the  olfieers  to  whom  the  care  of  the  pal.ice 
at  Constantinople  was  entrusted,  is  supposed  to 
liave  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  in  CJreek  a  treatise  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  Constantinople,  and  anotlier 


relative  to  the  officers  of  tlie  paliice,  and  ti:o«-'e 
of  the  great  church  in  that  city.  These  works 
were  transhued  into  Latin  by  George  D;>uza 
and  Francis  Junius,  and  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1615.  The  antiquities  of 
Constantinople  have  since  been  printed  at  the 
royal  press  in  Paris,  with  the  notes  of  Lam- 
bccius,  and  the  otlier  pieces  with  those  of  Goar. 
Aloreri.  —  A. 

CODRUS,  the   last  king  of  Athens,  is  re- 
nowned in   history   for  the   noble  act  of  sacri- 
ficing his  life  for  his  country.     He  was  the  son 
of  Melantluis,   and  had  reigned  about  twenty- 
one    years,  when  the  Heraclidae,  having  con- 
quered all  Peloponnesus,  came  to  invade  Attica, 
'rhe  oracle  of  Apollo  had  pronounced  that  th.c 
people  whose  king  should  be  killed,  would  be 
victorious  in  the  war.     Co<lrus,  resolving  to  ob- 
tain this   advantage  for  his  own  nation,  eluded 
the  enemy's  directions  for  his  prcscrvaiic^n,  by 
going  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to  their  camp, 
and  engaging  in   a  quarrel  with  the  soldiers  on 
guard,   which   he   made   so   seriou«,   that    they 
killed  him.     On  the  discovery  of  what  had  been 
done,  the  Her.ielidw   were  so  apprehensive  of 
the  fulfilment   of  the  oracle,  that  they  imme- 
diately broke  up  their  camp,  and  retreated.  The 
Athenians  thenceforth  abolished  the  kingly  go- 
vernment, and  constitut.il  elective  magistrates, 
named  archons,  of  whom  the  first  was  Medon, 
the  eldest  son  of  Codrus.     This  event  is  dated 
by  chronologists,  B.C.  1069,  or  1071.     Jusliii. 
Pausa'ii  IS.    Val.  Alaxtmus.    Uiiivrrs.  Hut. — A. 
COEFFE  r£.\U,    Nicholas,    an    eminent 
Roman-catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Saint 
Calais  in  le  Maine,  in  1574.    He  entered  among 
the  Dominicans  in  1588,  and  by  his  merit  rose 
to  the   first  olfices  in  his  order.     He  was  made 
preacher  to   queen  Margaret  de  Valois,  bishop 
of  Dardania  in  pnitibm,   and  administrator  of 
the  diocese  of  Mctz.     King  Lewis  XIII.  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  see  of  Marseilles,  but  he  died 
before  taking  possession   of  it,   in  162^,  worn 
out  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout.    CoefFeteau 
was  one  of  the  most  elegant  French  writers  of 
Ills  time,  whence   he  was  chosen  to  defend  the 
church  in  certain  important  controversies.     He 
made    replies    to    the    king   of    Great  Britain 
(James  I.),  to  Duplessis-Mornai,  and  to  Mark- 
Antony  de  Dominis.     'Fhese  works  are  written 
in  a  dignified  Style  and  manner,  superior  to  the 
or<linary  strain  of  such  productions.     He  also 
wrote  a  Roman  history  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantine,  which,  though  inaccurate,  was  esteem- 
ed in  its  time.     He  likewise  translated  Florus. 
Moreri.      Noi/v.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

COEN,  John  Pieterzoon,  governor  of  the 
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^Dutch  East-India  settlements,  and  the  founder 
•of  the  city  of  Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java,  was 
■born  on  the  8th  of  January,  1587,  at  Hoorn. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome,  at  an  early  age,  to  be  in- 
•structed  in  trade  and  commerce  under  N.  Pis- 
catore,  a  celebrated  merchant  of  that  city,  and 
in  1607  went  to  India,  but  returned  in  16 fi. 
"Being  appointed,  next  year,  to  go  out  with  two 
fhips  under  his  command,  he  made  himself  so 
useful  by  his  commercial  knowledge,  that,  in 
161 3,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  manage- 
anent  of  the  Indian  hade,  with  the  title  of  di- 
rector-general, an  oflice  next  to  that  of  gover- 
jior-general,  and  wliich  was  established,  for 
.the  first  time,  in  favour  of  Coen.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  Bantam,  where  he  fixed  his 
residence ;  and  all  the  heads  of  the  other  fac- 
tories were  ordered  to  send  their  books  to 
Bantam  to  be  revised,  that  the  accounts  being 
transferred  to  the  general  books,  the  state  of  the 
company's  affairs,  as  to  profit  or  loss,  might  be 
annually  known.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping 
into  the  Dutch  India  settlements.  In  the  year 
•161 7  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  gover- 
nor-general Reaal :  and  as  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  natives  of  Bantam  to  put  him  to 
death,  which,  hov/ever,  miscarried,  the  plot  be- 
ing discovered  by  a  Chinese  ;  and  as  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  in  great  disorder,  owing 
to  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  pangerang  of 
Bantam,  and  the  king  of  Jacatara,  for  the  Dutch 
at  that  time  had  sovereign  power  no-where  in 
India  but  in  Amboyna  ;  he  resolved  to  remove 
from  Bantam,  and  to  seek  some  place  where 
the  property  of  the  company  might  be  more  se- 
cure. In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the 
Dutch,  in  the  year  1619,  put  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  Batavia,  where  they  established  the 
seat  of  their  commerce.  This  place  had  for- 
merly been  called  Caiappa ;  but  in  1607,  when 
the  Dutch  admiral  Matclief  arrived  there,  it  got 
the  name  of  Jacatara.  During  several  years  the 
Dutch  contended  for  the  possession  of  this 
place  with  its  native  king,  assisted  by  the 
English  ;  at  length,  a  peace  being  made  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  and  the  English 
■forces  being  reimbarked,  Coen,  on  June  roth, 
1619,  ordered  a  new  city  to  be  laid  out  upon 
the  spvt.  The  streets  were  <lrawn  straight  and 
■very  spacious,  with  canals  of  water  bordered  by 
trees,  that  they  miglit  sIukIc  those  who  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  boat^,  an  advantage 
derived  from  fA'O  line  rivers,  one  running 
through  the  city,  and  tlie  other  encompassing 
its  walls.  A  strong  citadel,  in  the  form  of  a 
axgular  square,  weil  fgrtilied,  w.is  erected  .ou 
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the  east,  and  a  fifth  bastion  was  added  to  cover 
the  bridge  that  leads  to  the  city.  The  place  it- 
self was  also  soon  put  in  a  state  of  security, 
and,  by  degrees,  surrounded  with  a  massy  brick 
wall,  defended  by  eighteen  bastions  at  proper 
distances.  To  this  noble  and  commodious  place, 
Coen,  under  whose  inspection  the  foundations 
were  laid,  gave  the  name  of  Batavia,  and  de- 
clared it  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
India,  though  very  inferior  in  point  of  strength 
and  beauty  to  what  it  is  at  present,  the  Dutch 
settlements  being  then  in  their  infancy.  But 
his  choice,  in  this  respect,  was  so  just,  his  plan 
was  so  well  contrived,  and  every  thing  prosper- 
ed so  rapidly  under  his  care,  that  future  go- 
vernors only  completed  his  project,  and  carried 
the  city  of  Batavia,  as  well  as  the  other  Dutch 
colonies  in  India,  to  a  magnificence  and  extent 
of  which  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  previous 
conception.  In  the  year  1622  Coen  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  set  sail  from  Batavia  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1623,  with  the  ship  Dordrecht,  and 
four  others,  richlv  laden,  and  arrived  at  Zealand 
in  the  month  of  December  following,  having 
held  the  supreme  command  in  India  about  four 
years  and  a  half.  His  conduct  in  that  office 
had  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  his  employers 
at  home,  that  they  requested  he  would  again 
assume  it ;  but  as  news  had  reached  Europe  of 
the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  English  at 
Amboyna  by  the  Dutch,  Coen,  apprehensive 
that  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  were  highly  incensed  on  account  of  this 
transaction,  did  not  venture  to  put  to  sea  to  pro- 
ceed to  India  till  the  year  1627-  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Batavia,  the  emperor  of  Java,  jealous  of 
the  establishment  which  the  Dutch  had  formed 
in  his  dominions,  endeavoured  to  expel  these 
intruders.  He  set  out  in  1629  with  a  nume- 
rous army  to  besiege  Batavia,  for  the  second 
time,  having  been  obliged  to  raise  the  si'ge  the 
preceding  year.  The  Javanese  made  several 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  so 
many  of  tliem  were  killed  by  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  besieged,  that  a  contagious  distemp-r  broke 
out  among  them,  by  which  great  numbers  of 
them  were  destroyed.  It  extended  also  to  the 
Dutch  camp  and  the  city,  ar.d  cut  off  many  of 
tlie  inhabitants.  The  besiegers  had  shut  the 
river  by  a  kind  of  dj^kc,  which  retained  the  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  it  to  purify  the  camp,  and 
the  water  became  so  corrupted,  that  those  who 
drank  of  it  were  seized  with  dangerous  diseases. 
To  obtain  water,  they  v/ere  therefore  obligtd  to 
dig  very  deep  vvellc.  The  vigorous  resistance 
of  the  bcsiejjcd  hwing,  howeverj  forced  the  Ja- 
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vanese  to  raise  the  siege,  because  they  were  no 
longiT  able  to  exist  amidst  the  horrid  stench 
■which  prevailed  in  their  camp,  they  set  fire  to 
their  huts  and  retired  in  the  night.  About  the 
same  tinie,  the  Bantamese  made  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Coen  by  assassination.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  sent  to  Batavia  several  small  vessels 
laden  with  fruit,  rice,  and  other  provisions, 
having  armed  men  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 
them  below  bamboos.  These  vessels  proceeded 
up  the  canals  to  the  market-place,  where  the 
conspirators  hopeo  they  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  as  Coen  went  every 
evening  to  visit  the  head  man  of  the  Chinese  ; 
but  being  always  attended  by  a  strong  guard, 
they  durst  not  venture  to  attack  him.  They, 
however,  killed  a  Frenchman  and  the  overseer 
of  the  market,  and  then  fled.  Coen  did  not 
long  survive  the  siege  of  his  new  city :  while 
employed  in  causing  the  river  to  be  freed  from 
the  dead  bodies  by  which  it  was  infected,  he 
contracted  a  malady  of  which  he  died  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1629.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Stadthouse ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  church  as  soon  as  it  was  finish- 
ed. General  Hist.  Diet,  by  Luiscius.  Univers. 
Hist.     Histoire  des  Provinees  Unies. — J. 

COEUR,  James,  a  famous  merchant,  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  finances  under  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bour- 
ges.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  steps  he 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  commercial  consequence 
and  opulence  very  uncommon  in  his  age  and 
country  -,  but  we  are  told  that  he  kept  300 
clerks  in  the  ports  of  the  east ;  that  the  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  his 
vessels  ;  that  the  monarchs  of  Asia  and  Africa 
favoured  his  transactions  ;  and  that  he  became 
the  richest  individual  in  Europe.  He  employed 
his  wealth  in  a  truly  patriotic  manner,  by  ad- 
vancing great  sums  to  his  king,  Charles  Vll.  to 
enable  him  to  recover  his  dominions  from  the 
English.  The  king,  in  return,  raised  him  to 
the  post  of  counsellor  and  treasurer,  and  put 
the  entire  administration  of  the  finances  into  his 
hands.  He  was  employed  in  embassies,  par- 
ticularly in  1448,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
Frcncli  deputies  sent  to  terminate  the  papal 
schism  between  Felix  V.  and  Nicholas  V.  On 
these  occasions,  his  private  wealth  seems  to 
have  been  made  use  of  to  enhance  the  splendor 
of  the  nation.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  a 
man  of  low  birth  should  arrive  at  such  distinc- 
tion without  exciting  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
the  nobles  ;  though  they  freely  borrowed  his 
money,  they  were  only  on  that  account  tlie  more 
bent  cii  his  ruin.    Jacques  Coeur  had  likewise 


the  misfortune  to  offend  Agnes  Sorel,  the  king's 
mistress  ;  and  he  lent  money  to  the  Dauphin, 
whose  designs  were  suspected  by  i>is  father. 
The  king  was  therefore  led  to  listen  to  an  ac- 
cusation brought  against  him  in  I4i;2,  for  ex- 
tortion in  his  oTTice,  and  various  other  crimes, 
together  with  that  of  having  occasioned  the 
death  of  Agnes  by  poison.  From  the  latter 
charge  he  easily  freed  himself;  but  he  was  con- 
victed by  a  very  partial  commission  of  parliament 
of  malversation,  and  condemned  to  make  an 
amende  honorable,  and  to  pay  an  enormous 
fine,  together  with  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
estates.  His  life  was  pardoned,  at  the  request 
of  the  pope,  and  he  was  sent  for  confinement 
to  the  convent  of  Cordeliers  at  Beaucaire.  la 
this  change  of  fortune,  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  met  with  sincere  attachment  from  those  who 
had  gained  a  livelihood  in  his  service.  One  of 
these,  who  had  married  his  neice,  found  means 
to  liberate  him  from  the  convent,  and  procure 
his  escape  to  Rome.  The  history  of  the  latter 
part  of  lus  life  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  Some 
have  asserted,  that  with  the  wrecks  of  his  for- 
tune he  settled  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he 
rose  to  greater  wealth  than  before,  married 
again,  and  had  daughters,  to  whom  he  left  great 
portions.  But  M.  Bonami,  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  treats  all  these  stories  as  mere 
fables  ;  and  the  more  probable  account  is,  that 
having  embarked  in  an  expedition  fitted  cut 
against  the  Turks  by  pope  Callistus  III.  he  died 
of  a  disease  at  the  isle  of  Chio  In  1456.  Charles 
VII.  restored  part  of  his  property  to  his  child- 
ren ;  and  his  memory  was  re-established  under 
Lewis  XI.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  Hut.  Vies 
des  Si/rintend.  des  Finances. — A. 

COHAUSEN,  John  Henrt,  a  physician 
of  Hildesheim  in  Germany,  was  author  of  a 
whimsical  work  printed  at  Franckfort,  in  1 742, 
entitled  "  Hermippus  redivivus>  sive  exercitatio 
physico-medica  curiosa  de  methodo  rara  ad. 
CXV.  annos  prorogandx  senectutis  per  anheli- 
tum  puellarum,  ex  veteri  mouumento  Romano 
deprompta,nuncartis  medicx  fundamentiistabi- 
lita."  This  work  was  translated  into  English 
with  considerable  improvemenis  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  and  published  at  London  under 
the  title  of  Hermippus  redivivus,  or  the  Sage's 
Triumph  over  Old  Age  and  the  G  ra  ve.  (SeeC  a  m  p- 
BF,LL,  John)  Cohausen,  who  t'ied  at  Munstct 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1750,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  wasthe  author  of  various  other  works,  most- 
ly upon  smgular  and  uncommon  subjects,  ^de- 
lung's  Continiiatioaof  J  6che>^  sGelehrt  .Lexicon, — J. 

COHORN,  Mlmnon,  a  Dutch  engineer  of 
the  highest  reputation,  but  of  whose  iife  wc 
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possess  no  considerable  documents.  He  was 
an  engineer  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  states- general,  and  fortified  most 
of  their  strong  places.  It  was  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, as  the  president  Hesnault  observes, 
that  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  Vauban  attacked 
fort  Cohorn  defended  by  Cohorn  himself.  He 
did  not  surrender  till  he  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  as  it  was  thought,  which  did  not  however 
prove  to  be  such.  In  1703  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne, Joseph  Clement,  having  espoused  the 
part  of  France,  had  received  a  French  garrison 
into  Bonn ;  Cohorn  opened  so  dreadful  a  fire 
on  the  place,  that  the  commandant  surrendered 
three  days  afterwards.  This  great  man  died  at 
the  Hague  in  1704.  He  left  a  Dutch  treatise 
on  his  new  method  of  fortification.  Diet, 
Hist.— W.N. 

COINTE,  Charles  le,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  161 1,  and  en- 
tered young  into  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory. He  was  employed  several  years  in  teach- 
ing grammar,  the  classics,  and  rhetoric.  In 
1643  he  accompanied  M.  Servien,  embassador- 
plenipotentiary  at  Munster,  and  performed  con- 
siderable services  in  settling  the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  and  drawing  up  the  necessary  mervio- 
rials.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension,  which 
enabled  Kim  to  devote  himself  to  his  great  work, 
entitled,  "  Annales  Ecclesiastici  Francorum  ;" 
of  which  the  first  volume,  in  folio,  appeared  in 
1665,  and  the  eighth  and  last  in  1679.  This 
"work  commences  with  the  year  235,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  year  835.  It  is  avast  compila- 
tion of  matter  of  every  kind  relative  to  the 
Galilean  church,  made  with  great  industry  and 
accuracy  of  research,  but  without  any  preten- 
sions of  style.  His  chronology  often  differs 
from  that  of  other  authors  ;  and  he  was  involved 
in  disputes  upon  various  points  with  several 
learned  men,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  credit.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  some 
persons  of  high  rank,  as  well  for  his  character 
as  his  parts  and  knowledge.  He  died  in  1681, 
aged  seventy,  at  the  house  of  his  congregation 
in  Paris,  in  which  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COKE,  Sir  Edward,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  that  England  has  produced, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Cojie,  esq.  a  gentle- 
man of  Norfolk,  and  a  barrister  at  law,  at 
whose  seat  of  Mileham  he  was  born  in  1550. 
As  he  was  an  only  son,  he  was  brought  up 
with  great  care  by  a  tender  mother.  He  had 
his  early  education  at  the  free-school  of  Nor- 
wich, whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge.     After  a  stay  of  four  years 


at  the  university,  he  went  to  London,  and  en- 
tered at  the  Inner-Temple.  He  pleaded  his  first 
cause  in  1578;  and  about  that  time  was  appointed 
reader  of  Lyon's-Inn,   where  his  lectures  were 
much  frequented.     His  reputation  and  practice 
rapidly  increased ;  and  his  marriage  with  a  co- 
heiress of  the  Pastons,  a  lady  of  great  fortune 
and  connections,  placed  himin'a  situation  of  af- 
fluence, and  opened  to  him  a  full  career  of  pro- 
fessional advancement.     The  cities  of  Norwich 
and  Coventry  chose  him  for  their  recorder;  he 
was  engaged  in  all  the  great  causes  in  West- 
rninster-hall ;  and  was  in  high  credit  with  lord- 
treasurer  Burleigh.     He  was  made   knight  of 
the  shire  for  his  native  county ;  and  in  the  par- 
liament holden  in  the  35  th  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
chosen  speaker.     Nor  was  the  crown  backward 
to  engage  him  in  its  service.     In  1592  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  the  queen's  solicitor, 
and  soon  after  to  that  of  attorney-general.  The 
death  of  his  wife,  who  had   brought   him  ten 
children,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing his  alliances  by  marriage  with  the  widow 
lady  Hatton,  sister  to  Thomas  lord  Burleigh, 
afterwards  earl  of  Exeter.    As  a  crown  lawyer, 
he   gave   the  ministers    advice  in  all  difficult 
cases,    and    "  never   failed   to   furnish   them 
with  legal  colours  for  all    their  proceedings." 
( Biogr.   Brit.)     One    of   the   most    important 
prosecutions    which  fell    to   his   lot   as    attor- 
ney-general,   was    that   of  the   earl  of  Essex 
for   high-treason,   which  he  urged  with  con- 
siderable asperity,  accompanied  with  gross  ndu- 
Jation  to  her  majesty  ;  in  both  which  he  may  be 
said  only  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
age.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  James, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.   The  trial 
of  sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  a  supposed  plot  soon 
followed.    This  was  entirely  managed  by  Coke, 
who  displayed  a  spirit  of  arrogance  towards  the 
court,  and  of  rancour  and  base  insult  towards 
the  prisoner,  which  was  universally  condemned, 
and  must  ever  be  looked  upon   as   a  proof  oi 
radical  meanness    of  soul.     Sir  Walter  justly 
complained  that  he   behaved  on  the  occasion 
neither   like    a   gentleman    nor    a    man ;    and 
the    rude    indecency    of     his    language    was 
equally  disgraceful  to  himself  and  to  the  high 
oiflce  he  held.     On  the  discovery  of  the  gun- 
powder plot,  he  obtained  great  credit  for  the 
clearness  and  sagacity  with  which  he  arranged 
and  stated  all  the  evidence  relative  to  that  extra- 
ordinary affair.     In   1606  he  was  advanced  to 
the  post  of  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
which  he  seems  to  have  filled  with  honour.    In 
161 3  he  attained  his  highest  elevation,  that  of 
the  inipgrtant  office    of   chief-justice  of  the 
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Kmg's-bench,  or  chief-justice  of  England, 
with  which  was  joined  a  seat  at  the  privy- 
council  board.  Yet  it  setms  as  if  he  did 
not  now  possess  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
king,  which  at  this  time  was  engrossed  by 
Coke's  foe  and  rival,  sir  Francis  Bacon.  He 
was  too  staunch  a  lawyer  to  be  a  friend  to  exer- 
tions of  prerogative  beyond  the  law ;  and  too 
cautious  to  involve  himself  by  any  extra-judi- 
cial opinions.  I.ex  tiithsima  caisis,  the  motto 
of  his  ring  when  made  serjeant,  was  the 
maxim  to  which  he  firmly  adhered.  Anotlier 
jnaxim  was,  "  That  he  was  a  judge  in  a  court, 
and  not  in  a  chamber ;"  whence  he  strongly 
resisted  all  attempts  to  obtain  his  opinion 
on  prerogative  matters  separately  and  privately. 
As  his  temper  was  rough  and  unconciliating, 
Jiis  pride  of  office  great,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  law  truly  professional,  he  could  scarcely 
forbear  involving  himself  with  a  court  govern- 
ed by  favourites,  and  fond  of  despotic  prin- 
ciples. The  zeal  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  aft'air  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
■  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Somerset,  made  him  enemies ;  and 
his  resistance  to  the  crown  in  the  business  of 
commendams,  and  a  dispute  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  gave 
plausible  grounds  for  mortifying  him  in  a  very 
sensible  manner.  In  June,  1616,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  and  from  his  seat  at 
the  council-board ;  and  in  November  of  tlie 
same  year  sir  Henry  Montague  was  made  chief- 
justice  in  his  stead.  The  real  cause  of  his  re- 
moval appears  to  have  been,  a  refusal  to  conj- 
piy  with  the  new  favourite,  Villiers,  afterwards 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  a  pecuniary  matter ; 
snd  the  step  taken  by  Coke  for  his  return 
10  favour,  was  to  propose  a  match  between  the 
elder  brother  of  Villiers,  and  his  own  youngest 
daughter  by  lady  Hatton.  This  project  in- 
volved him  in  a  domestic  broil  ;  for  the  lady, 
resenting  her  husband^s  design  of  disposing  of 
her  daughter  without  her  consent,  carried  Iier 
away,  and  lodged  her  at  a  ftiend*s  house : 
Coke  took  her  back  by  force,  and  the  dift'exence 
vtas  in  the  end  compromised.  The  marriage 
took,  place,  and  Coke  was  made  to  pay  dearly 
for  the  advantage  of  so  potent  an  alliance. 
Its  etTect,  however,  was,  that  on  the  king's  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  inSeptember,  1617,  he  was 
graciously  received,  and  reinstated  in  the  privy- 
c,ouncil.  The  royal  treasury  being  at  this 
time  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  various  means 
•were  practised  to  replenisli  it  j  among.tjie  rest. 


prosecutions  for  corruption  in  office,  and  otIicF 
crimes,  issuing  in  exorbitant  fines.     In  several 
of  these  causes  sir  Edward  Coke  was  activcIy^ 
engaged,  and  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
favouring  the  purposes  of  the  crown  as  much 
as  polFiblc.     Yet  when   it  had  become  neces- 
sary  to   call  a   parliament,   of   which  he   was 
a  distinguished  member,  he  supported  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Commons  with  vigour,  and  ob- 
tained much  credit  by  sliewiug  that  royal  pro- 
clamations against  the  tenor  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  void.     A  protest  of  the  Commons- 
against  a  violation  of  privilege  occasioned  their 
prorogation  in  December,  1621  ;  and  soon  after. 
Coke  was  committed  to  theTower,and  his  papers 
were  seized.     Though  he  was  soon   liberated, 
he  was  again  expelled  from  the  privy-council-, 
with   marks   of  peculiar  displeasure  from  the 
king,  who  gave  him  the  character  of  "  being 
the  fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant  riiat  ever  was 
in  England  ;"  the   suitableness   of  which  does- 
not  clearly  appear  from  these  transactions,  in 
which  Coke's  cliief  oft'ence  seems  to  have  been^ 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  his  instrument. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I^ 
sir  Edward  was  nominated  sheriff  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  order  to  prevent  his  being  chosen 
member  of  parliament ;  and  he  exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  late  lord  chief-justice  of 
England  attending  on  the  judges  at  the  assizes. 
He  was,  however,  chosen  knight  of  the  shire 
for  that  county  in  the  parliament  winch  met 
in  1628,  and  greatly  distinguished  liimself  by 
speaking  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  sup- 
porting the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,, 
and  of  their  representatives.  He  vindicated  the' 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  proceed  per-- 
sonally  against  any  individual,  however  exalted  v. 
and  he  openly  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  king-, 
dom.  He  sealed  his  services  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution,  by  proposing  and  fram- 
ing the  famous  Petition  of  Rights,  the  most  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  English  liberty  which  had. 
till  then  appeared.  This  was  the  last  of  his. 
public  acts.  The  dissolution  of  parliament, 
which  soon  followed,  sent  him  to  retirement  to. 
Icis  house  at  Stoke  Pogeys  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in^ 
tranciuilllty.  He  died  in  September,  1634,  in. 
his  85th  year,  repeating  with  his  last  breatli  the 
words,  "  riiy  kingdom  come,  thy  \\'\\\  be  done." 
He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity,  and 
large  property. 

Sir  Edward   Coke   was   undoubtedly  a  greats 
]awyer>  but  merely  a  lawyer.    His  mind  pes- 
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jessed  neither  the  enlargement  of  philosophy, 
nor  the  comprehension  of  true  science.  He 
had  learning,  but  for  want  of  taste  it  degene- 
rated into  pedantry.  His  speeches,  interlarded 
with  Latin  quotations  and  quaintnesses  of  ex- 
pression, are  poor  specimens  of  eloquence, 
though  many  of  them  are  close  and  weighty  in 
point  of  argument.  "  In  mere  legal  learning 
he  has  perhaps  no  competitor  ;  but  he  is  essen- 
tially defective  in  the  higher  merits  of  order  and 
systematic  arrangement,  and  in  that  regard  to 
general  principlesi^witliout  which  municipal  law 
is  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  rules,  unde- 
serving of  the  name  of  science.  In  these  im- 
portant qualities,  for  v/liich  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  writers  on  English  law  have  seldom 
been  much  distinguished,  he  is  excelled  by  soine 
who  preceded,  and  by  many  who  have  followed 
him.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  account 
for  the  great  reputation  which  his  works  have 
acquired,  and  wiiich  they  still  retain.  The  writ- 
ings of  sir  Edward  Coke,  particularly  his  most 
celebrated  work,  the  Commentary  on  Littleton's 
Treatise  on  Tenures,  are  an  immense  repository 
cf  legal  erudition  ;  and  must  have  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  students  and  practisers  at  a  time 
when  abridgments  and  compilations,  those  mo- 
dern helps  to'  professional  learning,  were  almost 
unknown.  Though,  from  various  changes  in 
the  system  and  practice  of  the  English  law,  his 
works  have  lost  much  of  their  comparative  va- 
lue, his  prescriptive  title  tO  fame  is  still  zeal- 
ously maintained  by  a  nuhnerous  and  powerful 
profession.  Those  writers,  it  has  been  observed, 
are  fortunate  whose  reputation  is  conneeted 
with  the  interest  and  honour  of  a  perpetual 
order  of  men  •,  and  as  the  scientific  study  of 
.  law  forms  no  part  of  an  Engiibh  education,  the 
blind  praises  which  are  lavished  upon  Coke  by 
his  professional  admirers  have  seldom  provoked 
the  censure  or  opposition  of  more  impartial  cri- 
tics."    (MS.  of  a  Bnrnsttr.) 

His  works  are  :  "  Reports,"  in  i  ^  parts,  fol. 
eleven  of  which  were  published  in  his  life-time, 
from  i(5oo  to  1615.  "  A  Book  of  Entries," 
fol.  1614.  "  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land :"  these  are  divided  into  four  parts  :  ist, 
containing  a  Translation  and  Comment  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  Tenures  ;  this  was  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  life,  in  1628  :  adly. 
Magna  Charta  and  other  select  Statutes,  with  a 
Comment :  3dly,  The  Criminal  I^aw,  or  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  :  4thly,  An  Account  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  all  the  Courts  in  the  Kingdom.  Some 
inaccuracies  in  this  last  part  were  animadverted 
upon  and  corrected  by  "William  Prynne  in  a  se- 


parate worlc.  •'  A  Treatise  of  Bail  and  Main- 
prize,"  1637,  4to.  '*  Reading  on  the  State  of 
Fines,  27  Ed.  I."  1662,  4to.  "  Complete  Co- 
pyholder," 1640,  4to.      Bio(;.  Brit. — A. 

COLARDEAU,  Charles-Peter,  born  in 
1735  at  Janviile  in  the  Orleanois,  obtained  some 
distinction  in  French  poetry.  He  began  with  a 
triinslation  of  "  Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard,"  which  possesses  the  warmth  and  splendor 
of  style  so  conspicuous  in  the  original.  His 
tragedies  of  "  Astavbe"  and  "  Calista"  were 
more  admired  for  their  versification,  and  for 
some  partial  beauties,  than  for  dramatic  effect- 
His  "  Epistle  to  M.  Duhamel"  contains  many 
pleasing  rural  images,  and  passages  of  benevo- 
lent sentiment.  His  pieces  in  general  are  elegant 
and  harmonious.  His  manners  and  character 
corresponded  with  his  writings,  and  rendered 
him  agreeable  and  acceptable  in  society.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1776,  but  died  in  the  same  year,  before  he  had 
been  admitted.  His  works  were  collected  in 
2  vols.  iwo.  Paris,  I  779.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COLBERT,  John-Baptist,  marquis  de 
Scignelai,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  of  state  in 
modern  times,  born  at  Rhelms  in  1619,  was  the 
son  of  Nicholas  Colbert,  lord  of  Vandiere,  of 
a  family  originally  from  Scotland.  He  appears 
early  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  commercial 
and  financial  knowledge,  which  led  him,  after 
the  usual  preparatory  studies  of  education,  to 
make  a  tour  through  the  provinces  of  France 
most  distinguished  for  trade  and  manufactures. 
Repairing  to  Paris,  he  obtained  an  introduction 
to  cardinal  Mazarin,  then  prime-minister,  who 
v.'as  so  well  satisfied  with  the  proofs  he  gave  of 
understanding  and  discretion,  that  he  received 
him  to  his  confidence,  and  employed  him  in  the 
most  important  concerns.  On  his  death-bed  he 
recommended  Colbert  to  the  king  in  the  warm- 
est terms,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  testament.  On  the  disgrace  of 
Fouquet,  in  1661,  an  event  which  Colbert  pro- 
moted with  unbecoming  rancour,  the  finances, 
were  committed  to  l.is  management  widl  the 
title  of  controller-general,  that  of  superinten- 
dant  being  thenceforth  suppressed.  Colbert 
began  his  charge,  like  Sully,  with  reforming 
abuses  ;  and  he  found  this  a  very  arduous  task. 
He  abolished  a  vast  number  of  useless  places, 
re-established  order  in  the  receipts  and  pay- 
m.ents,  and  by  his  economy  was  able  to  increase 
the  revenue,  while  he  diminished  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  He  established  a  chamber  of 
justice  for  all  matters  of  finance,  which  re- 
covered a  Tast  number  of  alienations  of  tlie  re-. 
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venue,  and  suppressed  annuities  to  a  great 
amount,  whifch  had  been  acquired  at  a  very  in- 
ferior value,  and  for  which  he  reimbursed  the 
original  price.  Turning  liis  attention  to  com- 
merce, as  the  true  means  of  rendering  a  nation 
flourishing,  he  encouraged  tlie  freightage  of 
French  vessels  by  an  abolition  of  duty  ;  made 
free  ports  of  .Marseilles  and  Dunkirk,  the  latter 
of  which  was  purchased  from  Charles  IL  ;  estab- 
lished East  and  West  India  and  African  com- 
panies ;  and  gave  great  advantages  to  ship-build- 
ing in  France.  He  raised  the  royal  navy  to  a 
respectable  state,  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect 
commerce  from  the  depredations  of  corsairs. 
Nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  the  great  source  of 
foreign  trade — internal  manufactures.  Fabrics 
of  silk,  of  wool,  of  glass,  of  steel,  rose  on  all  sides, 
and  were  carried  to  their  utmost  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  year  of  his 
iTiinistry  whicli  was  not  marked  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  new  manuf.icture  of  use  or  splen- 
dour. The  canal  of  Languedoc,  joining  the  two 
seas  by  which  France  is  bounded,  the  greatest  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  begun  un- 
der his  auspices.  Having  obtained  the  post  of 
superintendant  of  the  royal  buildings,  he  invited 
architects,  sculptors,  and  other  artists  of  emi- 
nence, from  all  parts,  gave  them  the  most  liberal 
encouragement,  and  employed  them  to  decorate 
the  capital  and  the  royal  residences  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom.  He 
procured  many  .advantages  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  gave  birth  to 
a  number  of  excellent  native  artists.  The  pen- 
sions bestowed  upon  men  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence, not  only  Frenchmen,  but  distinguished 
foreigners,  have  ever  been  regarded  as  peculiarly 
honourable  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Tlie 
merit  of  this  idea  is  chiefly  due  to  Colbert,  who, 
though  himself  no  great  judge  of  literature,  had 
the  sagacity  to  discern  how  much  a  sovereign's 
glory  is  interested  in  appearing  as  its  patron 
and  friend.  He  was  also  greatly  instrumental 
in  the  establislimcnt  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  that  of  Inscriptions  took  its  rise  from  an 
assembly  held  in  his  own  house  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  designs  and  devices  for  the  king's 
medals.  Colbert  had  so  well  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  support  of  all  these  various  national 
improvements,  in  financial  economy,  that  the 
expence  of  them  would  not  have  been  felt  bv 
the  people.  But  the  king's  unfortunate  incli- 
n  ition  for  war,  and  for  lavish  expenccs  of  every 
kind,  brought  on  embarrassments  which  cost 
the  minister  infinite  trouble  and  chagrin,  and 
finally  ruined  some  of  his  best  plans.  He  him- 
self has  been  accused  of  too  great  a  fondness  for 


projects  of  show  and  splendour,  and  for  en- 
couraging the  trading  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests at  the  expence  of  the  agricultural ;  yet 
Voltaire  affirms  that  he  by  no  means  neglected 
agriculture,  ami  that  he  was  only  blamcable  in 
giving  way  too  much  to  the  prejudice  against  a 
free  exportation  of  grain.  His  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  king  and  the  good  of  his  country, 
his  indefatigable  industry,  and  his  unshaken  in- 
tegrity, are  universally  acknowledged.  His  ap- 
pearance was  not  prepossessing.  His  hollow 
eyes  and  black  thick  eye-brows,  his  cold  and 
austere  manner,  and  his  taciturnity,  denoted  a 
close  and  anxious  temper.  He  had  nothing  of 
the  air  and  amenity  of  a  courtier,  but,  as  the  king 
observed,  always  preserved  the  demeanour  of  a 
good  citizen  of  Paris.  Yet  he  was  a  dextrous 
flatterer,  and  well  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  a  vain-glorious  master.  He  is  charged 
with  having  been  jealous  of  his  power,  and  with 
being  inclined  to  carry  things  despotically  ;— 
faults  common  to  almost  all  ministers,  and  par- 
ticularly excusable  in  him  who  liad  so  many 
abuses  to  encounter,  and  improvements  to  in- 
troduce. He  died  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  having  received  on  his  death-bed  marks  of 
the  esteem  and  attachment  of  his  sovereign. 
But,  such  is  the  inconstancy  of  popular  f.ivour, 
the  suppression  of  the  annuities  on  the  city  had 
raised  against  him  an  o<lium  which  obliterated 
in  tlie  minds  of  the  people  all  his  public  services, 
and  his  body  was  scarcely  suffered  to  rest  in 
peace  at  his  parish  church  of  St.  Eus^ache.  He 
left  six  sons  and  three  daiighters.  His  eldest 
son,  the  tnarquis  de  Seignelal,  minister  and  secre- 
tary of  state,  surpassed  his  father  in  extent  of 
abilities  and  cultivation.  He  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  raised  the 
French  navy  to  a  superiority  over  any  other  in 
Europe.  Voltaire  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Vies 
dei  Suritttend.  de  Finance.    Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COLBERT,  see  Torci. 

COLET,  John,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's 
school,  London,  and  one  of  the  first  revivers  of 
ancient  literature  in  England,  was  the  eldest 
and  only  surviving  son  of  sir  Henry  Colet, 
knight,  an  opulent  tradesman  of  London,  who 
twice  filled  the  chair  of  chief  magistracy  in  that 
citv.  He  was  born  in  the  year  \^66,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anthonine's,  now  called  St.  An- 
tholin's,  to  the  church  of  which  his  father  was  a 
liberal  benefactor.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  school 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education;  nor 
at  what  college  he  was  entered  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  whither  he  was  sent  in  the  year 
1483.  After  having  spent  seven  years  in  a 
close  application  to  the  study  of  logic  and  phi- 
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losopliy,  and  tlie  diftcrent  branches  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  taken  in  order  his  degrees  in  arts, 
Mr.  Colet  travelled  for  farther  improvement 
into  France  and  Italy  ;  in  which  countries  he 
appears  to  have  continued  from  the  year  1493  to 
1497.  Before  he  commenced  his  travels,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  of  the  lesser  order  of  Accolyte  in  the  cliurch 
of  Rome,  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Dennington  in  Suffolk  ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
to  the  rectory  of  Thyrning  in  Huntingdonshire, 
which  he  resigned  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1493.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conver- 
sant in  ecclesiastical  history  will  easily  recollect, 
that  the  practice  of  bestowing  livings  on  persons 
under  age,  or  entirely  incapable  ol  undertaking 
the  cure  of  souls,  was  not  infrequent  in  the 
papal  church,  and  was  one  of  the  abuses  which 
engaged  the  earliest  attention  of  the  fathers  of 
the  English  reformation.  While  Mr.  Colet 
•was  in  France  and  Italy,  he  diligently  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  those  persons  who 
were  most  eminent  for  their  literary  attainments, 
whether  foreigners  or  his  own  countrymen  ; 
and  in  the  latter  country,  in  particular,  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  had  before  made  but 
very  small  proficiency,  under  those  distinguished 
masters  who  taught  his  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, William  Grocin,  Thomas  Linacre,  Wil- 
liam Lilly,  and  William  Latymer.  For,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  native 
country  the  advantage  of  an  university  educa- 
tion, so  grossly  defective  was  the  system  which 
at  that  period  obtained  in  Oxford,  that  the  Latin 
was  the  only  one  of  the  learned  languages  in 
which  the  scholars  were  generally  instructed. 
They  were  even  taught  to  attach  a  suspicion  of 
heresy  to  those  characters  who  were  for  en- 
couraging the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues.  Mr.  Colet,  likewise,  whilst  abroad, 
employed  himself  in  reading  the  best  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  in  the  study  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history.  During 
this  period  he  was  at  different  times  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York, 
a  canonry  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London, 
and  a  prebend  in  tlie  same  church.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  received  deacon's,  and  after- 
wards priest's,  orders  ;.  soon  after  which  he  re- 
tired from  London  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue with  less  interruption,  and  to  more  advan- 
tage, his  tlieological  studies.  At  Oxford,  Mr. 
Colet  enjoyed  the  opportunity  which  he  had  for 
some  time  ardently  desired,  of  contracting  an 
acquaintance  witli  the  learned  and  liberal-mind- 
ed Erasmus^     This  acq^uaintance  soon  grew 


into  an  intimacy  and  friendship  of  the  closest 
kind,  which,  in  such  congenial  minds,  engaged 
in  similar  studies,  and  possessed  of  a  kindred 
avidity  for  knowledge,  must  frequently  have 
produced  a  similarity  of  sentiment  and  design. 
One  of  the  first  public  proofs  which  Mr.  Colet 
afforded  of  his  superior  acquirements,  liberality, 
and  useful  views,  was  exhibited  in  a  course  of 
lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  delivered  by  him 
at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1497,  and  some  follow- 
ing years,  without  any  salary  or  fee.  The  no- 
velty of  such  a  design,  the  integrity  with  which- 
the  lecturer  explained  the  sense  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  the  boldness  with  which  he  exposed 
the  absurd  comments  and  corrupt  notions  of 
the  schoolmen,  secured  to  him  a  very  consider- 
able share  of  celebrity ;  which  was  followed 
by  honourable  and  valuable  preferments.  In 
the  year  1502  Mr.  Colet  was  presented  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum  ;  in  the  year 
1504  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity; 
in  the  year  1 505  he  was  instituted  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  through  the  favour  of  Henry  VII. 
was  made  dean  of  that  church.  In  addition  to 
these  preferments,  he  had  afterwards  the  honour 
of  being  chaplain  and  preacher  in  or-dinary  to 
Henry  VIII.  and,  if  Erasmus  was  not  mistaken, 
was  also  one  of  his  privy-council.  But  the 
same  circumstances  which  secured  celebrity  to 
our  lecturer  among  the  studious  and  well-dis- 
posed, excited  against  him  the  jealousy  and  per- 
secution of  the  ignorant  and  bigotted  in  that 
order  of  which  he  was  a  member.  They  gave 
them  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  the  crime  of 
heresy.  And  for  this  charge  he  supplied  his 
enemies  with  further  plausible  grounds,  by  the 
strict  reformation  in  discipline  which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  cathedral  church,  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  deanery ;  the  practice  which 
he  adopted  of  rendering  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  publicly  explaining  to  the  people,  large  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  on  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals ;  the  odious  and  contemptible  light  in  which 
he  held  out  the  inconsistent  and  scandalous  con- 
duct of  the  monastic  orders  •,  the  freedom  in 
which  he  indulged  when  speaking  of  vulgar  su- 
perstitions, and  the  corruptions  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  clemency  which  he  displayed  towards 
persons  who  had  fallen  under  the  censures  of 
the  spiritual  court.  The  dean,  however,  un- 
der the  protection  afforded  him  by  archbishop' 
Warham,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  the  con- 
stant favour  of  the  crown,  was  enabled  to  tri- 
umph over  his  opponents,  and  to  persevere  in- 
his  laudable  and  public-spirited  undertakings^. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  important,  and  which 
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rntitltd  him  to  be  classed  among  tlie  first  re- 
vivers of  ancient  literature  in  England,  was  the 
establishment  of  St.  Paul's  school,  in  London, 
during  the  years  1508 — 1512:  an  institution  in 
which  have  been  educated  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  and  illustrious  charac- 
ters, who  have  enlightened  this  country  by  their 
■writings,  or  filled  honourable  and  high  situations 
in  church  or  state.  To  the  support  of  that  ex- 
cellent foundation,  in  which  the  Greek  language 
was  first  publicly  taught  by  an  Englishman  in 
his  own  country,  dean  Colet  appropriated  the 
Avhole  of  his  ample  patrimonial  estate  •,  appoint- 
ing the  company  of  mercers  to  be  his  trustees, 
and  ordaining  that  the  produce  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  an  high -master,  a 
6ub-master,  and  a  chaplain,  employed  to  teach 
gratis  153  eliildren,  divided  into  eight  classes, 
tind  in  exhibitions  for  the  use  of  scholars  to  be 
«ent  by  election  to  the  univershics.  His  first 
high-master  was  the  celebrated  William  Lilly. 
For  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  school,  likewise,  dean 
Colet  drew  up  tin;  grammatical  treatise,  com- 
monlycalled  "Paul's  Accideiice,"  and  another  on 
the  "  Construction  of  theEight  Parts  of  Speech," 
which,  with  alterations  and  additions,  forms  the 
syntax  in  Lilly's  Grammar;  together  with  re- 
ligious tracts,  eiitiried,  "  D.iily  Devotions,  or  the 
Chvistian's  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice,  &c." 
nnd  "  Monition  to  a  Godly  Life,"  supposed  by 
Anthony  a  Wood  to  be  the  same  w  ith  "  A  right 
fruitful  Admonition  concerning  the  Order  of 
■a  good  Christi.-.n  M^n's  Life,  Sec."  'ITie  insti- 
tution of  St.  Paul's  scliool  constitutes  tin  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  literature  in  this 
■country,  and  will  preserve  a  grateful  rccollec- 
•tion  of  the  memory  of  its  enlightened  and  be- 
nevolent founder,  as  long  as  knowledge  and 
classical  taste  shvdl  continue  in  repute.  A  few 
years  after  the  establishment  of  that  seminary, 
•dean  Colet  built  a  Iiandsome  house  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Carthusian  monastery,  near  the 
palace  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  To  this  place, 
-according  to  some  f)f  his  biographers,  he  meant 
to  retire,  disgusted  with  the  world,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  religious  solitude. 
According  to  Erasmus,  he  provided  that  seat 
for  himself  in  his  old  age,  when  he  should  be 
imfit  for  labours,  or  broken  with  diseases,  in 
whic'j  to  philosophise  with  some  chosen  and 
iH-tinguiihed  friends.  He  did  not  live,  i\ov.- 
ever,  to  put  his  intention,  whatever  it  might  be, 
into  execution  ;  but,  after  three  attacks  of  the 
sweating-sickness,  was  carried  off  by  a  con- 
sumption, September  ifjth,  1519,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  buried  in  the  south 
«!dc  of  the  choir  of  !iis  own  cathedral,  under  a 


humble  monument,  with  this  inscription,  "  John 
Colet."  In  his  person  Dr.  Colet  appears  to  have 
been  tall,  handsome,  and  manly.  His  manners 
were  graceful  and  conciliating.  All  state  and 
magnificence  were  despised  by  liim  ;  but  while 
he  affected  the  utmost  simplicity,  he  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  greatest  neatness  and  pro- 
priety in  his  dress,  in  his  furniture,  in  his  en- 
tertainments, and  in  whatever  belonged  to  him. 
His  natural  temper  was  lively,  sanguine,  and 
peculiarly  irascible.  To  obtain  perfect  com- 
mand over  himself,  he  rot  only  called  to  his  aid 
the  precepts  of  philosoj^liy,  and  the  suggestions 
of  pious  and  devout  contemplation,  but  prac- 
tised an  extreme  degree  of  abstemiousness,  ac- 
companied M-ith  watchings  and  fastings,  which 
might  probably  produce  that  tadium  vittt  which 
was  ascribed  to  him  in  his  latter  days.  Of  Dr. 
Colet's  attachment  to  literature,  his  studious 
application,  and  public  spirit,  wc  have  already 
made  mention  in  our  cursory  view  of  his  useful 
life.  As  a  preacher  he  was,  in  his  selection 
and  distribution  of  liis  matter,  in  his  turn  of 
remark,  and  in  his  manner  of  elocution,  highly 
popular  and  impressive.  Many  of  his  opinions 
were  uncommoidy  liberal  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  -,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they 
were  avo%ved  by  him,  greatly  contributed  to 
prepare  men's  minds  for  the  change  of  religion 
wliich  took  place  at  the  reformation.  Dr.  Co- 
let  seldom  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  au- 
thor ;  which  Erasmus  attributes  to  a  conscious 
want  of  accuracy  and  correctness  in  his  style, 
from  a  too  frequent  inattention  to  the  rules  of 
grammar.  Excepting  such  pieces  as  we  have 
already  noticetl,a  convocation  sermon,  in  Latin, 
of  which  there  is  a  translation  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Phoenix,  and  Latin  letters  to  Erasmu?, 
were  his  only  works  that  were  published  by 
himself,  or  since  his  death.  In  some  of  the 
college  libraries  at  Cambridge  arc  dilfcrent 
commentaries  of  the  dean  on  the  apostolic 
epistles,  and  other  treatises  in  manuscript. 
Biog.  lir'iinn. — >L 

COLIGNI,  Gasp.ard  de,  admiral  of  France, 
a  character  of  great  distinction  in  the  religious 
wars  of  his  country,  was  son  of  the  marshal  (las- 
pard  de  Coligni,  by  a  sister  of  the  constable 
Montmorency.  He  was  born  in  1 5  1 7,  and  was 
trained  to  arms  from  his  early  youth.  Henry  II. 
created  him  colonel-general  of  the  French  in- 
fantry, and  employed  him  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  England  in  1550.  He  rr.ised  him  to  the 
post  of  admiral  in  1552;  after  which  he  was 
employed  in  Flanders,  where  he  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  success  at  the  battle  of  Renty.  He 
improved  the  military  discipline  of  the  army ; 
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and  being  made  governor  of  Plcardy  and  Ar- 
tois,  pursued  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 
Spaniards  in  those  parts.  When  St.  Quentin 
was  threatened  with  a  siege,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  place,  and  defended  it  with  great  va- 
lour ;  but  at  length  it  was  stormed,  and  he  be- 
came prisoner  of  war  to  the  Spaniards.  After 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  he  joined  the  party  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  made  profession  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  in  1560.  Next  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  he  was  the  head  of  the  party.  He  pre- 
sented their  request  to  the  king  at  the  assembly 
of  Notables, and  took  up  arms  against  the  Guises, 
who  had  planned  their  ruin.  He  fought  at  the 
battles  of  Dreux,  St.  Denys,  Jarnac,  and  Mon- 
contour ;  always  unsuccessful  in  the  field,  but 
repairing  his  losses  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and 
unconquerable  in  the  war.  His  courage  was 
cool  and  resolute.  Being  once  wounded,  while 
his  friends  stood  weeping  round  him,  he  calmly 
obser\'ed  to  them,  "  In  a  profession  like  ours,  we 
ought  to  be  as  much  accustomed  to  death  as  to 
life."  By  means  of  his  exertions  the  Huguenots 
were  still  rendered  so  formidable  after  their  de- 
feats, as  to  be  enabled  to  make  an  advantageous 
peace  in  1570.  This  was,  however,  only  meant 
as  a  snare  by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  pro- 
testants  off  their  guard,  and  effect  their  destruc- 
tion. Coligni  was  invited  to  court ;  and  the 
king,  Charles  IX.  affected  an  extraordinary  re- 
gard for  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  repair  his  losses.  He  also  flat- 
tered him  with  the  expectation  of  having  the 
command  of  an  army  to  be  sent  to  the  succour 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  then  revolted  from 
Philip  II.  By  these  caresses  the  prudence  of 
the  admiral,  great  as  it  was,  became  suspended; 
yet  suspicions  arose  in  some  of  his  party.  A 
Huguenot  captain,  who  had  fought  under  him, 
coming  to  take  leave  before  his  departure  into 
Lis  province,  was  asked  by  the  admiral  why  he 
was  in  such  haste  to  go .''  "  Because,"  said  he, 
"  they  make  too  mucli  of  us  here  ;  and  I  had 
rather  save  myself  with  the  fools,  than  stay  and 
perish  with  those  who  think  themselves  wiser." 
An  incident  soon  gave  strength  to  these  suspi- 
cions. A  few  days  after  the  marriage  of  the 
young  king  of  Navarre  with  the  princess  Mar- 
garet, as  the  admiral  was  returning  from  the 
Louvre,  he  received  a  woimd  from  a  musket, 
fired  out  of  a  window  :  "  This,"  he  cried,  "  is 
the  fruit  of  my  reconcilir.tion  with  the  duke  of 
Guise."  In  fact,  that  nobleman  was  still  his 
inveterate  enemy,  both  as  being  the  head  of  an 
opposite  faction,  and  because  he  suspected  the 
.admiral  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  father,  though  probably  with  great 
VOL.  III. 


injustice.  The  king  pretended  to  be  highly  ir- 
ritated at  this  attempt,  and  promised  the  admi- 
ral full  satisfaction.  But  only  two  days  after, 
the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
broke  out,  August  24, 1572,  and  Coligni  was  one 
of  its  earliest  victims.  A  party,  headed  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  himself,  broke  open  his  doors, 
and  Besme,  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  en- 
tered with  a  drawn  sword  into  the  room  where 
the  admiral  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  "  Young 
man,"  said  he,  undisturbed,  "  you  ought  to  re- 
spect my  grey  hairs  ;  but  do  as  yoii  please,  you 
can  only  shorten  my  life  a  few  days."  Besme 
thrusE  him  through  in  many  place/,  and  then 
threw  his  body  out  of  window.  It  was  exposed 
three  days  to  the  rage  and  insults  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  then  hung  by  the  feet  upon  a  gibbet. 
His  cousin  Montmorency  at  length  took  it  down, 
and  had  it  buried  privately  in  the  chapel  of 
Chantilly.  Such  was  the  deplorable  end  of  a 
truly  illustrious  person,  who  had  displayed  great 
talents  and  invincible  courage  as  a  captain,  con- 
summate prudence  as  a  politician,  and  as  much 
honour  and  worth  as  could  be  compatible  with 
a  party-chief  in  times  of  atrocious  ferocity.  He 
left  behind  him  a  journal,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  advised  the  king  not  to  place  too 
much  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  brothers. 
After  his  death,  Catharine  de  Medicis  shewed 
this  article  to  her  son,  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
who  was  attached  to  the  admiral,  and  bid  him 
read  the  advice  his  good  friend  had  given  con- 
cerning him.  "  I  know  not,"  replied  the  duke, 
"  whether  the  admiral  had  much  regard  for 
me  ;  but  I  know  that  such  an  advice  could  only 
proceed  from  a  man  truly  faithful  to  tlie  king, 
and  zealous  for  the  public  good." 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Co- 
ligni seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  securing  to 
his  oppressed  party  that  freedom  in  the  new 
world  which  they  could  not  enjoy  in  the  old. 
He  obtained  permission  to  settle  a  colony  of 
Huguenots  in  Florida  ;  and  two  ships  sailed  for 
the  purpose  in  1562  from  Dieppe,  under  the 
command  of  one  Ribaut.  Otlicr  adventurers 
followed ;  but  through  misconduct,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  the  settlement  was 
at  length  entirely  ruined. 

Coligni  had  a  younger  brother,  Francis,  hrd 
cf  Atidclct,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  same  party  by  his  valour  and  enterprise,  and 
liad  a  share  in  all  the  principal  actions.  He 
died  in  1569.  Another  brother,  Odet,  cardinal 
de  Chatillon,  and  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  gave 
the  rare  example  of  conversion  from  a  cliurch  lu 
which  he  had  attained  so  exalted  a  rank.  He 
joined  his  brothers  in  arms,  mavricd,_  was  _so^ 
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kmnly  deposed,  nnd  retired  to  England,  where 
he  was  poisoned  by  a  domestic  in  157  I.  Mo- 
ffr't.  Notiv.  Diet-  Hist.  Alif/ot  Elemens  de 
PHist.  de  Frar.:c.-~\. 

COLLADO,  Diego,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
of  Mezzadas  in  F.stramadura,  born  about  tire 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  studied  at  Salaman- 
ca, and  in  1621  went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan, 
where  the  Christians  at  that  time  were  exposed 
to  the  most  cruel  persecution.     Having  tried, 
but  without  success,  to  save  Flores,    another 
missionary,  who  was  afterwards  burnt,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  1625,  and  solicited,  in  name 
of  all  the  "religious  orders,  for  permission  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  China,  Japan,  and  other 
eastern  countries.     This  he  at  length  obtained  \ 
and  in  1635,  with  twenty-four  of  his  brethren, 
over  whom  he  was  appointed  superintendant, 
arrived  at  the  Philippines,  where  he  attempted 
to  establish  several  convents,  under  the  name  of 
a  new  congregation,  to  be  called  tliat  of  St. 
Paul,  from  which  missionaries  were  to  be  sent 
to  China  and  Japan.     Having,  however,  failed 
in  this  design,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
which  he  met  with,  and  being  recalled  to  Spain 
by  his  sovereign,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  lost 
his  life  near  Manilla,  wheij  on  his  way  home  to 
Europe,    in    1638.      His   writings   are,  "  Ars 
Grammatica  Japonica;  Linguae  •,"    "  Dictiona- 
Tium,  sive  Thesauri    Lingux  Japonicje   Com- 
jjendrum  ;"  "  A  Continuation  of  Hyacinth  Or- 
fanel's   Historia  Ecclcsiastica  de  Japon,  desde 
1602    hasta    el    anno    1622  i"    "  Dictionarium 
LingUK  Sinensis,    cum   cxplicatione  Latina  et 
Hispanica,  charactere  Sinensi  et  Latino  ;"  toge- 
ther with  several  other  small  works  for  the  use  of 
the  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan.     J'dcher's 
Gelchrt.  Lexicon. — J. 

COLLANGE,  Gabriel  de,  a  French  man 
of  letters,  and  valct-de-chambre  to  Charles  IX. 
■was  born  at  Tours,  in  Auvergne,  about  the  year 
T524.  From  the  .accounts  given  by  his  eulo- 
gists we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  he  must  have 
made  refpectable  progress  in  the  study  of 
'mathematics  and  of  cosmography ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  published  any  treatises  in 
those  sciences.  Of  his  few  remaining  works, 
whether  printed  or  manuscript,  the  principal  is 
a  translation,  with  enlargements,  published  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1561,  of  "  Poligraphy,  or 
Universal  Cabalistical  Writing,  by  J.  M.  Trithe- 
jnius :"  a  curious  performance,  which,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  exposed  the 
learned  author  to  the  charge  of  magic.  This 
work  was  afterwards  published  at  Lmden,  in 
the  year  1620,  by  Doininick  de  Hottinga,  in  his 
own  naine,  without  the  leaft  notice  of  the  ori- 


ginal author,  or  of  his  French  editor.  Col- 
lange,  although  an  undoubted  Catholic,  wag 
mistaken  for  an  Huguenot,  and  was  murdered  in 
the  infamous  and  horrible  massacre  at  Paris,  ia 
the  year  1572-     Moreri. — M. 

COLLE',  Charles,  secretary  in  ordinary 
and  reader  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1709.  He  early  cultivated  dramatic 
writing,  and  was  the  author  of  various  compo- 
sitions both  gay  and  pathetic.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  his  pieces  is  the  "  Partie  de  Chaise  dc 
Henri  IV ;"  abounding  with  touches  of  nature 
and  sensibility,  and  exhibiting  a  lively  portrai- 
ture of  the  prince  who  is  its  subject.  His 
comedy  of  "  Dupuis  &  Desronais"  is  in  the 
manner  of  Terence,  or  what  is  called  the  setUi" 
mental.  Others  are  lively  and  witty,  painting 
the  manners  of  the  ti"mcs,with  a  free  pencil. 
CoUe  was  also  celebrated  as  a  song  writer,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Anacreon  of  the  age. 
A  song  which  he  composed  on  the  taking  of 
Port  Mahon  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  from 
court  of  600  livres.  His  verses  are  easy  and 
naturally  turned,  but  he  sometimes  is  deficient 
indecorum.  His  works  were  collected  in  3  vols. 
i2mo.  under  the  title  of  "  Theatre  de  So- 
ciete  -,"  and  many  of  his  pieces  still  remain  in 
manuscript.  He  also  revived,  and  fitted  for  the 
modern  stage,  several  old  comedies.  Colle  was 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  a  knot  of  men  of 
wit  and  gaiety,  who  formed  a  society  call- 
ed Le  Caveau  (the  wine-cellar).  Though 
of  a  jovial  character,  he  was  humane  and  bene- 
ficent ;  and  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  hasten- 
ed his  own,  which  happened  in  1783.  Noux- 
Dirt.  Hist.— A. 

COLLEONE,  Bartholomew,  the  most 
famous  among  the  Italian  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
his  time,  was  born  in  1400,  of  a  family  of  great 
distinction  at  Bergamo-  When  very  young  he 
escaped,  by  the  address  of  his  mother,  from  the 
castle  of  Trezzo,  where  they  were  confined  by 
their  cousins,  who  aimed  at  being  sole  lords  of 
this  seigniory,  and  who  had  already  murdered 
the  father  and  uncle  of  Bartholomew.  'J'hey 
took  refuge  with  the  lord  of  Crema ;  and  as  the 
youth  grew  up,  he  became  page  to  Arcello,  the 
tyrant,  or  lord,  of  Placentia,  where  he  was  in- 
structed in  the 'art  military.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  well  for  courage  as  for  bodily 
strength  and  agility.  When  completely  armed, 
he  could  run  faster  than  the  lightest  footmen  ; 
and  without  arms  he  could  overtake  a  horse- 
man on  the  gallop.  This  extraordinary  vigour 
be  preserved  to  an  advanced  age.  He  first 
served  under  Braccio  de  Montone,  and  then  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Joan  queen  of  Naples, 
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to  whose  success,  in  recovering  ]i?r  dominions, 
he  was  greatly  instrumetital.     The  Venetians 
gave   him  the  command  of  their  troops  in  the 
var   against   Philip  Visconti,    duke  of  Milan. 
He  rendered  them  important  services,  particu- 
larly in  destroying  the  army  of  Nicholas  Pic- 
cinino,   which  he   effected    by  the   very  unex- 
pected conveyance  of  a  fleet  into  the  lake  of 
Garda,    across  the  mountain  of  Torboli.     On 
the  peace  he  \vas  nobly  recompensed  ;  but  upon 
a  quarrel  with  the  Venetian  proveditor,  he  went 
over  in  1445,  along  witli  a  body  of  1500  horse, 
to  the  party  of  Philip   Visconti,  and  after  his 
death   continued  to    ser\'e  Francis  Sforza,    for 
whom    he  gained  tiis  battle  of    Frascata  over 
the   French.     He  again  entered  into  the  Vene- 
tian service,  and  again,  upon  a  dispute,  left  it, 
and  engaged  with  Sforza,    now  become  their 
enemy  ;  and  victory  seemed  to  change  sides  as 
he  did.     The  Venetians,  at  length,  in  1458, 
determined  durably  to  fix  him  ;  and,  with  great 
ceremony,    they  gave    into  his   hands,    in    the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  the  baton  of  generalissimo. 
During  nearly  twenty  years,   in  which  he  held 
this  high  ofHce,  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  republic.     Many  sovereigns  and 
states  made  him  the  most  magnificent  offers  to 
draw  him  over  to  their  service,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
Venetians   found  means   to  secure  his  attach- 
ment by  liberal  emoluments,   and   every  mark 
of  esteem  and  confidence.     Such  was  his  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  appointed  general  in  chief 
of  a  holy  league  against  the  Turks,  for  which 
Paul  II.  published  a  bull  in   1468,  but  which 
that  pontiff's   death  rendered  abortive.      Col- 
leone  had  his  principal  residence  at  the  castle  of 
Miilpaga,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo,   and  no 
prince  or  person  of  eminence  who  travelled  in 
that  part  of  the  country  neglected  to  pay  him  a 
visit.     He  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and  loved 
to  entertain  men  of  learning,  to  whose  disputa- 
tions on  philosophical  subjects  he  listened  with 
pleasure.     He   was  religious  according  to  the 
spirit  of   the  age  ;  founded  monasteries,    built 
and  decorated  churches,  and   instituted  chari- 
ties.     He    amassed   vast  wealth,    the   greatest 
part  of  which  he  left  to  public  purposes,  having 
no  direct  heirs,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
collateral  relations.     He  died  in   1475,   ^'  ^'^ 
castle   of  Malpaga ;   and   tlie  Venetian  senate 
honoured  his  memory  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  gilt  bronze,  of  excellent  workmanship,  erect- 
,  €d  in  die  square  of  St.  John  a;id  St.  Paul,  and 
bearing  this  inscription  :  "  Bartholomeo  Coleono 
Bergomensi,  ob  militare  imperlum  optime  ges- 
tum  Senatus  consultus  Joanne  Mauro  &  Ma- 
rino Venerio  curatoribus,  A.S.   1495."     ^*  '* 


said,  that  CoUeone  left  as  his  dying  advice  ta 
the  Venetians,  that  they  should  never  en- 
trust so  much  power  to  another  general,  which 
they  have  carefully  observed.  After  his  death 
4000  of  his  soldiers  refused  to  obey  any  other 
chief,  and  served  for  fifteen  years  without  a 
leader,  practising  the  discipline  he  taught  them. 
Moreii.     Tirabojlki . — A. 

COLLET,  Peter,  a  French  priest,  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Missions,  and  a  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  boni  at  Temay,  in 
the  province  of  Vendome,  in  1697,  and  died  in 
1770.  His  character,  as  a  man  and  ecclesiastic, 
was  remarkable  for  lively  and  pleasing  manners, 
united  with  ardent  piety.  His  writings  were 
various  and  voluminous ;  but  principally  of  a 
theological  kind,  and  intended  to  defend  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Romish  church,  or 
to  promote  the  immediate  design  of  that  institu- 
tionof  which  he  was  a  member.  I  hey  are  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  laborious  diligence  and  ingenuity^, 
and  are  marked  throughout  by  a  devotional  spi- 
rit, notwithstanding  that  they  cannot  establish 
the  author's  claim  to  the  honours  of  an  eloquent, 
very  enlightened,  or  very  liberal  writer.  The 
principal  of  them  are,  "  Theologia  Moralis 
Universa,"  in  17  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Institutiones 
Theologicse,  ad  usum  Seminariorum,"  in  7  vols. 
l2mo.  ;  "De  Deo,  ejusque  Divinis  Attributis," 
ini-3  vols.  8vo. ;  "  The  Life  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,"  the  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Missions,  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  the  lives  of  M. 
Boudon,  in  2  vols.  lamo.,  and  of  M.  St. 
John  de  la  Croix  ;  different  treatises  on  dispen- 
sations, indulgences,  the  sacred  mysteries,  and 
the  exorcisms  of  the  church  5  an  "  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Dictionary  of  Cases  of  Conscience, 
by  Pontas,"  in  2  vols.  4to. :  to  which  might  be 
added  a  numerous  list  of  publications  on  the 
duties  of  pastors,  of  the  religious  life,  of  men 
of  the  world,  &c.  ;  and  of  sermons  and  eccle- 
siastical discourses,  instructions  for  domestics, 
for  country  people,  &c.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

COLLET,  Philibert,  a  learned  man,  re- 
markable for  the  freedom  of  his  writings,  was 
born  in  1643  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes,  where 
his  father  exercised  tlie  profession  of  .1  notary. 
He  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Lyons,  and 
entered  upon  his  noviciate  in  their  society  •,  but 
he  quitted  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and, 
pursuing  the  profession  of  the  law,  became  an 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dombes.  His 
person  and  manner  rendered  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  ;  but  those  that  knew  him  admired  the 
parts  and  knowledge  concealed  under  an  unfa- 
vourable exterior.  The  free  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  on  certain  topics,  with  the 
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cast  of  his  writings,  made  him  pnss  for  a  ni^n 
void  of  religion  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  con- 
clusion drawn  by  those  who  confounded  the 
cause  of  religion  with  that  of  the  church.  His 
private  character  was  estimable  ;  and  he  died, 
in  1718,  with  all  the  marks  of  sincere  faith. 
On  being  asked  on  his  death-bed,  whether  he 
repented  of  those  publicitions  which  contained 
his  singularities  of  opinion,  and  had  given 
offence  ;  he  replied,  that  he  did  not,  for  that  lie 
had  submitted  them  to  the  church,  and  still 
submitted  to  its  decisions.  These  works  were  : 
"  A  Treatise  on  Excommunications,"  written 
on  occasion  of  his  having  himself  undergone 
that  ecclesiastical  penalty,  on  account  of  the 
forcible  opposition  he  gave  to  the  interment  of 
a  corpse  in  a  chapel  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Dombes,  of  which  he  was  patron.  The  work 
contained  a  history  of  excommunication  from 
age  to  age.  "  Treatise  on  Usury  :"  this  was 
composed  in  order  to  defend,  against  some  mis- 
sionaries, the  custom  of  Bresse,  in  stipulating 
the  payment  of  interest  along  with  sums  due. 
•'  Discourses  on  the  Tythes,  Alms,  and  other 
Liberalities,  conferred  on  the  Church  :"  in  these 
he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  modern  tithes  are 
neither  of  divine  right  nor  ecclesiastical  right, 
but  merely  of  demesne  right.  "  Discourses  on 
the  cloystering  of  Nuns  :"  in  this  work  he  con- 
ten(!s  for  the  liberty  of  nuns,  against  Camus 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  had  gained  a  cause 
against  some  refractory  nuns,  under  his  juris- 
diction, on  their  refusal  to  submit  to  confine- 
ment. Collet  published,  in  his  own  profession, 
a  folio  volume  on  the  statutes  and  customs  of 
Bresse.  He  was  likewise  a  student  in  botany, 
and  wrote  two  letters  on  Tournefort's  History 
of  Plants  -,  and  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in 
the  Vicinity  of  Dijon,"  which  he  classes  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself.  He  left  in  manu- 
script some  pieces  relative  to  the  history  of 
Dombes,  and  the  natural  history  of  Jiresse. 
Ahrert.      Halkr  Bibl.  Botati.—A. 

COLLIER,  Jerem?,  an  English  non-juring 
bishop,  and  who,  for  a  while,  attracted  consi- 
derable attention  by  his  controversial  writings, 
■was  born  at  Stow  Qui,  or  Quire,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, in  the  year  1650.  lie  received  the  ru- 
diments of  his  alucation  under  his  father,  who 
was  a  clergyman,  and  for  some  time  master  of 
the  free-school  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk  •,  whence, 
in  1669,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  ad- 
mitted a  poor  scholar  of  Caius  college.  In  the 
year  1672-3  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
that  of  M.A.  in  1676.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Gunning, 
bikJiop  of  Ely  i  and  priest  in  the  year  1677,  by 


Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  After  having 
officiated  for  sonic  time  at  the  countess  dowager 
of  Dorset's,  at  Knowle,  in  Kent,  he  was  pre- 
sented, in  1679,  to  the  rectory  of  Ampton,  near 
St.  Edinund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk  ;  on  which  be- 
nefice he  resided  until  the  year  1685,  when  he 
resigned  it,  and  removed  to  London,  where  lie 
was  appointed  lecturer  at  Gray's-Inn.  But 
when  the  rc%-olution  took  place  in  i(i33,  he  not 
only  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, by  which  means  he  was  incapacitated 
from  holding  any  church  preferment,  and  pub- 
licly discharging  his  profcbsional  duties;  but  en- 
gaged as  a  zealous  and  active  partisan,  in  sup- 
port of  the  pretensions  of  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch, and  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  his  non- 
juring  brethren.  The  first  treatise  which  he 
produced  w.is  entitled,  "  The  Desertion  dis- 
cussed, in  a  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman," 
published  in  1688,  and  intend..'d  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Bur- 
net, the  object  of  which  was  to  shew,  that 
James  11.  by  his  desertion  of  his  people,  parti- 
cularly after  the  series  of  injustice  and  violence 
by  which  his  reign  had  been  di^tinguished, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  or  treated 
with  as  king.  The  consequence  to  the  author 
was,  by  at  le;>.st  an  injudicious  stretch  of  power 
in  the  governing  party,  a  close  confinement  for 
some  months  in  Newgate ;  from  which  place 
he  was  afterwards  liberated,  without  being 
brought  to  a  trial.  It  would  have  been  more 
honourable,  and  better  policy  in  his  prosecutors, 
cither  to  have  exposed  the  weak  principles  and 
absurd  reasonings  in  his  bitter  pamphlet,  by  a 
spirited  and  popular  answer,  or  to  have  suffered 
them  to  sink  into  neglect  through  their  own  im- 
becility. The  conduct  which  administration 
pursued  secured  to  the  author  a  temporary  at- 
tention from  all  parties,  which  we  conceive  that 
his  talents  as  a  political  \sT:iter  would  not  other- 
wise have  engaged  ;  and,  among  those  of  his 
own  party,  gave  to  his  opinions  the  sanction 
and  weight  of  persecuted  patriotism.  After  his 
deliverance  from  Newgate,  he  published  "  A 
Translation  of  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and 
Twelfth  Books  of  Skidan's  Commentaries," 
4to.  1689;  "  Viniiiciae  Juris  Regii,  or  Re- 
marks upon  a  Pap.  r  entitled  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Measures  of  Submission  to  the  Supreme 
Authority,"  in  4tc.  in  the  same  year ;  "  Ani- 
madversions upon  the  modem  Explanation  of 
1 1  Henry  VII.  or  a  King  dejacto,"  in  the  same 
year ;  "  A  Caution  against  Inconsistency,  or 
the  Connection  between  Praying  and  Swearing, 
in  relation  to  the  Civil  Powers,"  4to.  1690; 
"  A  Dialogue  concerning  the  Times,  between 
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Philobelgns  and  Sempronius,"  in  the  same  year; 
3  petition,  on  a  half  sheet,  "  To  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Lords,  and  to  the  Gentlemen  con- 
vened at  Westminster,"  in  the  same  year,  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
"  Ur  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance  considered, 
•w'ldx  some  Remarks  upon  his  Vindication,"  in 
1691  ;  and  "  A  Brief  Essay  concerning  the  In- 
dependency of  Church  Power,"  in  1692.  The 
doctrines  of  passive-obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, and  the  charge  of  schismatical  assemblies 
against  those  episcopal  convocations  which  were 
held  under  such  bishops  as  had  assumed,  or 
owned  such  as  had  assumed,  the  sees  of  those 
who  were  deprived  for  not  complying  with  the 
government,  &c.  were  the  subjects  which  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  publications 
above  mentioned.  By  these  publications,  and 
by  a  suspicion  that  a  journey  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Collier  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  year  1692, 
was  wuh  the  design  of  maintaining  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  king,  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  was  once  more  alarmed,  and 
he  was  brought  in  the  custody  of  messengers  to 
London,  where,  after  an  examination  before 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  he  was  committed  pri- 
soner to  the  Gate-house.  But  as  no  evidence 
could  be  obtained  to  substantiate  the  criminality 
of  his  proceedings,  he  was  in  a  short  time  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  Soon  after  this  event,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, considering  his  conduct  to  be  indefensible, 
in  entering  into  a  recognizance  in  a  court  the 
authority  of  which  his  political  scruples  pro- 
nounced to  be  founded  on  usurpation,  went  and 
surrendered  himself  in  discharge  of  his  bail, 
before  the  lord  chief-justice  Holt,  by  whonv  he 
'was  committed  to  the  King's-bench  prison.  That 
upright  and  impartial  judge,  however,  was  in- 
duced, within  a  few  days,  on  the  application  of 
some  of  our  author's  friends,  to  grant  him  his 
liberty.  On  this  occasion  he  published,  in  de- 
fence of  his  principles  and  conduct,  "  The  Case 
of  giving  Bail  to  a  pretended  Authority  examin- 
ed," datedfrom  the  King's-bench,  November  23, 
1692,  with  a  preface,  dated  December,  1692; 
and  "  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Holt,"  dated  No- 
vember 30,  1692  ;  and  also  "  A  Reply  to  some 
Remarks  upon  the  Case  of  giving  Bail,  &c." 
dated  April,  1693.  In  the  year  last  mentioned 
he  published  "  A  Persuasive  to  Consideration, 
tendered  "to  the  Royalists,  particularly  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  in  4to.  which  was  af- 
terwards reprinted  in  8vo.  together  with  a  vin- 
dication of  ijt  against  a  treatise  entitled  The 
Layman's  Apology,  &c.  ;.  and  "  Remarks  up- 
on the  London  Gazette,  relating  to  the  Straits 
Fleet,  and  the  Battle  of  Landcu  in  Flanders," 


in  1693,  '"  4*°*  From  that  time  Mr.  Collier- 
does  not  appear  to  have  excited  particular  no- 
tice until  the  year  1696,  when  he  had  the  bold- 
ness and  indecency,  jointly  with  two  other  non- 
juring  clergymen,  openly,  and  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  to  absolve,  at  the  place  of  public 
execution,  sir  John  Friend  and  sir  William  Per- 
kins, who  had  been  condemned  for  engaging  in 
what  was  called  the  assassination  plot.  1  his 
proceeding,  the  two  archbishops  and  ten  of 
their  suffragans  pronounced  to  be  extremely 
insolent,  irregular,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
coiistitutiou  of  the  church  of  England,  as  efta- 
blished  at  the  reformation,  in  A  Declaration 
of  the  Sense  of  the  Archbiihops  and  Bishops, 
&c.  which  was  published  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Collier,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit 
to  their  condemnation  ;  but,  with  his  u-.ual  free- 
doin  and  resoluteness,  justified  his  own  and  his 
brethren's  conduct,  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Ab- 
solution given  to  Sir  VV  illlam  Perkins  at  the  Place 
of  Execution,  April  3,  with  a  farther  Vindication 
thereof,  occasioned  by  a  Paper  entitled  A, 
Declaration  of  the  Sense  of  the  Archbishops, 
&c. ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Postscript,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  Paper  called  An  Answer  to  his  De- 
fence, &c.;"  "  A  Reply  to  the  Absolution  of  a- 
Penitent,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the' 
Church  of  England,  Sec;"  and  "  An  Answer  to^ 
the  Animadversions  on  two  Pamphlets  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Collier,  &c. ;"  which  all  ap— 
peared  in  161/6.  The  proceeding  above  related 
excited  likewise  the  resentment  of  the  civiL 
power,  which  persecuted  him  to  outlawry,  on- 
his  not  putting  in  bail, and  ab-^conding;  and  com- 
mitted his  companions  in  the  insulting  transac-^ 
tion  to  Newgate.  The  wise  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, however,  permitted  the  latter  afterwards 
to  be  released,  without  being  brought  to  a  trial, 
and  suffered  our  author  to  remain  unmolefted 
in  the  state  of  legal  incapacity  in  which  he- 
spent  the  reft  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1697 
AJr.  Collier  published  a  volume  of  "  Essays  on 
several  moral  Subjects,"  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  he  was  encouraged  in  the  year 
1-05  to  add  a  second,  and  in  the  year  1709  a 
third  volume  to  that  collection.  These  essays 
are  certainly  entitled  to  commendation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ingenuity  which  they  display,  and 
many  valuable  sentiments  inculcated  in  thcra  ;■ 
but  they  are  not  deserving  of  the  extravagant 
praise  which  they  have  received  from  some  of 
the  author's  admirers.  As  compositions  they 
are  incorrect,  quaint,  and  affected ;  and  are  de- 
servedly sunk  into  disrepute,  not  only  with  .^tcra 
critics,  bilt  readers  of  taste  in  general.  But  tlie- 
work  of  Mr.  Collier  which  produced  the  greatest 
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rfTect,    and  secured   to  him    the  most  bsting 
celebrity,  was  his  "  Short  \'icw  of  the  Immo- 
rality and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  to- 
gether with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity  upon  this 
Argument,"   published  in    i6g8,    in    Svo.     In 
this  work,  with  truth  and  justice  on  his  side, 
and  armed  with  sufficient  learning,  united  to 
keen  and  sarcastic  wit,  our  author  attacked  most 
of  the  living  dramatic  writers,  from  Dryden  to 
Durfey,  with  a  degree  of  force  and  dexterity 
which  the  power  and  skill  of  tlie  ablest  of  them, 
who  ventured  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  were  in- 
competent   to  resist.     Mr.  Collier    completely 
triumphed,  not  only  in   the  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  pious,  but  in  the  public  opinion  ;  and 
is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  contributed, 
by  his  animadversions,  to  produce  considerable 
reformation  in  the  sentiments  and  language  of 
the  theatre.     In  the  dispute  to  which  this  trea- 
tise gave  rise,  our  author  published   "  A  De- 
fence of  the  Short  View,  &c.  being  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Congreve's  Amendments,  &c.  and   to  the 
Vindication   of  the    Author    of    the   Relapse, 
&c."  in    1699;  "  A  Second    Defence  of  the 
Short  View,  &c.  being  a  Reply  to  a  Book  en- 
titled   The   ancient    and    modern    Stages  sur- 
veyed, &c."  in  1700;    "  Mr.  Collier's  Dissua- 
sive from  the  Playhouse,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Per- 
son of  Quality,  occasioned  by  the  late  Calamity 
of  the  Tempest,"  in    1703  ;  and  "  A  Farther 
Short  View,  &c.  in  which  the  Objections  of  a 
late   Book,  entitled   A   Defence  of  Plays,   are 
considered,"  in    1708.      '1  he  next  work  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Collier  was  a  translation,  with  the 
addition  of  new  articles,  of  Moreri's  Great  His- 
torical Dictionary,    under   the   title   of  '*  The 
Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical, 
and   Poetic.il  Diaionary,"  which   was   at   first 
published  in  two  volumes  folio,  in    the    year 
1 70 1,  and   met  with  such  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, that  the  author  was  encouraged  to  enlarge 
it  by  the  publication  of  a  tliird  volume,  in  1705, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Supplement,  &c."  and  of 
a  fourth  volume,  in  the   year   1721,  called   in 
the  title-page  "  An  Appendix,  &c."  as  it  really 
is  to  the  other  three.     On  this  work  the  author 
bestowed  much  industry  and  care  ;  but  it  is  not, 
in  the   present  day,  held  in  much  estimation. 
More    improvid    editions  of    the  original  on 
•which  it  was  built,  and   more  convenient  and 
perfect  modem  publications  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, have  contributed  to  supersede  it.     About 
the  time  when  the  first  volume  of  this  dictionary 
appeared,  the    author    also    published,  in   8vo. 
*'  The  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  his  Conver- 
sation with  himself,  togetlicr  with  the  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  of  the  learned  Gataker,  &C.5  to 


which    19   added,   the  mythological  Picture  of 
Cebes  themicb;m,  translated  into  En.-'ish  from 
the  respective  Originals."     During  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  endeavours  were  m^de  us?  of  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Collier   to   the  exinin^^  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  (late,  by  offers  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferment;   but  they  provrd  ineffectual, 
and  he  retained   his  consistency   in   nonjuring 
principles  to  the  lad.     Soon  after  these  otTers 
were  made  to  him,  conceiving  thnt  an  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a    more 
extensive  plan  than  had  before  been  attempted 
by  any  protestant  writer,  might  meet  with  en- 
couragement, he  circulated  proposals  for  such 
a  work,  and  was  induced  to  apply  to  it  with 
much  assiduity.     In  the  year  (702  he  produced 
the  firft  volume  of  that  work,  comprehending 
the  events  to  the  reij;n   of  Henry  VII.  under 
the  title  of  "  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain,  cliiefly  of  England,  from  the  firft  Plant- 
ing of  Christianity  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
Charlesll.  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  Affairs  of 
Religion  in  Ireland  ;  collected  from  the  best  an- 
cient Historians,  Councils,  and  Records;"  folio. 
After  considrrable  delay,  for   which   he  apolo- 
gised to  the  public,  the  second  volume  made  its 
appearance  in   the  year    17 14.     On  this  work 
Mr.  Collier  bestowed  much   labour,    and   dis- 
played in  it  considerable  learning  and   abilities  ; 
but  it  discovers  little  enlargement  of  mind,  and 
less  impartiality  in  relation  to  tlie  principles  and 
conduct  of  some  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of   the    reformation,    and   of  other   characters 
who  entertained  different  sentiments  from  him- 
self with   respect  to  r  ligion   and  government. 
The  remarks  and  representations  to  whicli  his 
peculiar  opinions  gave  rise,  exposed  his  work 
to  the  censures  of  different  literary  men  of  much 
respectability;    particularly    of   Dr.  Nicholson, 
bishop  of  Derry,  of  bishopBurnet,  and  of  bi- 
shop   Kennet       Against   their    animadversions 
Mr.  Collier  defended  himself  in  "  An  Answer 
to  some  Exceptions  in  Bishop  Burnet's  Third 
Part  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  &c. 
against  Mr.  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  j  to- 
getlier  with  a  Reply  to  some  Remarks  in  Bi- 
shop  Nicholson's   English  Historical  Library, 
&c.  upon  the  same  Subject,"  folio,  published 
in  1715  ;  and  in  "  Some  Remarks  on  Dr.  Ken- 
net's   Second   and  Third   Letters,  wherein  his 
Misrepresentations  of  Mr-  Collier's  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  are  laid  open,  &c."  published   in 
17 1 7,  in  folio  and  Svo.     Previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  volume  of  his  History, 
in  the  year   17 13,  Mr.  Collier  had  been   pri- 
vately   consecrated   a   bishop   by    Dr.    George 
Hickes,  who  was  himself  consecrated  sufiVagan 
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of  Thctford  by  the  deprived  bisliops  of  Nor- 
vich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough.     After  the  con- 
troversy last  mentioned,  bishop  Collier  does  not 
appear  to  have  published  any  thing  farther,  ex- 
cepting   "  Several  Discourses    upon   practical 
Subjects,"  in  1725;    "  An  additional  Sermon" 
to  that  collection,  in  1726;  and  several  prefaces 
to  the  works  of  other  writers.  During  his  latter 
years  his  health  was  much  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  stone,  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  in  1726,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.   ,  Of  bishop  Collier's  literary  character,  the 
incidental  reflections  in  the  preceding  narrative 
will  enable  our  readers  to  collect  our  judgment. 
As  a  man  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  bold 
intrepid  spirit,  indefatigable  industry,  and  un- 
stained integrity,  which,  if  employed  in  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  cause,  might  have  en- 
titled his  memory  to  much  higher  respect  than 
it  can  now  claim  from  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  rational  sentiment.     His  morals  are  said  to 
have  been  unexceptionable  and  exemplary  ;  and 
his  manners,  notwithstanding  the  asperity  and 
contracted  notions  which  pervade  his  writings, 
distinguished  by  liveliness,  innocent  freedom, and 
good  breeding.    Biog.  Brit.   Tind.  CoJit.  ofRapin, 
vol.  I.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  oivn  Times, vol.  II. — M. 
'     COLLINS,  Anthony,  an  English  contro- 
versial and  metaphysical  writer,  of  considerable 
ability,  was  born  at  Heston,  near  Hounflow,  in 
Middlesex,  in  the  month  of  June,  1676.    After 
receiving  a  classical  education  at  Eton  school, 
he  entered  at  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Mr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chichester.     On  quitting  college  he 
entered  at  the  Temple  ;  but  contracting  a  dis- 
like to  the  studies  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 
the  legal   profession,   he  appears   soon  to  have 
relinquished  all  thoughts  of  it.     In  the  year  1 698 
he  engaged  in   matrimony  ;  and,  as   he  enjoy- 
ed a  considerable  estate,  seems  to  have  resolved 
en  devoting  his  principal  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  literary  connections,  and  to  freedom 
of  enquiry.        In  the   year   1700  Mr.   Collins 
published  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  Several  of  the 
London  Cases  considered."     In  the  years  1703 
and  1 704  he  maintained  an  epistolary  correspond- 
ence  with  the    celebrated  John  Locke,    who 
entertained   a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  as 
well  as  of  his  disinterested  and  impartial  love  of 
truth,  and  expressed,  in  very  warm  terms,  the 
satisfaction   which  he    received    from   his    ac- 
quaintance and  friendship.     In  1 707   our    au- 
thor published  "  An  Essay  concerning  the  Use 
of  Reason  in  Propositions,  the  Evidence  where- 
of depends  upon  human  Lestimony,''  but  with- 
'  out  his  name,  as  was  also  the  case  with  his  sub- 


sequent productions.     This  work  contains  many 
valuable  remarks  and  just  observations,  but  not 
unmixed  with  others  which  are  exceptionable, 
and  partake  of  the   prejudice  which  he  after- 
wards more  fully  discovered  against  divine  re- 
velation.    In   the   same  year  Mr.   Collins  en- 
listed in  the  controversy  carried  on  between  Mr. 
Dodwell  and  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
concerning  the  naturjil  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  has  already  been  noticed   in  our  pages. 
His   contributions  to   tliat    controversy    were, 
"  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,   containing  some 
Remarks  on   a   (pretended)   Demonstration    of 
the   Immateriality   and   natural  Immortality  of 
the    Soul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Answer    to   a    late 
Epistolary  Discourse,"    published  in    1707,   in 
8vo.  j  "  A  Defence  of  the  Argument  made  use 
of  in  a  Letter  to   Mr.  Dodwell,"  in  the  same 
year,  in  8vo. ;  "  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Clarke's  De- 
fence of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  with  a  Post- 
script to  Mr.  Milles's  Answer  to  i\jr.  Dodwell's 
Epistolary  Discourse,"  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo.  ; 
"  Reflections  on  iVIr.  Clarke's  second  Defence 
of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,"  in  the  same  year, 
in  8vo ;    and    "  An   Answer    to   Mr.  Clarke's 
third  Defence  of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  iJodwell," 
in  1708,  in  8vo.      In  the  year  1709  Mr  Collins 
produced  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Priestcraft  in 
Perfection,  or  a  Detection  of  the  Fraud  of  in- 
serting, and  continuing  that  Clause  (The  church 
hath  ponver  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  au- 
thority in   controversies  of  Jaithj,   in  the   XXth 
Article  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
&c.  j"  and  in  the  following   year  another,  en- 
titled, "  Reflections  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled. 
Priestcraft  in  Perfection,  &c."     These  treatises 
provoked   several  replies,  to  which  our  author 
published  an  answer  in  the  year  1724,  in  "  An 
historical   and    critical  Essay  on    the  XXXIX 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  :  wherein   it 
is  demonstrated,  that  this  Clause,  The  church  >.  ath 
po-wer,  (sfc.  inserted  in  the  XXth  Article,  is  not 
a  Part  of  the  Articles,  as  they  were  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  agreed  on  by  the  Convocations  of  1562 
and  1571."     Those  readers   who  are  desirous 
of  particularly  examining  the  controversy,  we 
must  refer   to   the  difterent  tre.itises  which   it 
produced,  as   they  are  enumerated  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,   under  the   article  Coilins. 
In  the  year   1710  our  author  published    "  A 
Vindication   of  the  Divine  Attributts,   in  some 
Remarks  on   the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  Ser- 
mon,"  which    was    eiuitleu,    Divine   Predesti- 
nation and  Foreknowledge,  consistent  with  the 
Freedom  of  Man's  Will.      A  consid  r.iblc  p.'.rt 
of  the  year  1 7 1 1  was  spent  by  hiui  in  Holland, 
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where  he  cultivated  an  acquaintanee  vith  Mr. 
le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men.     In  1713  he 
pubH.^hed     "  A   Discourse   on   Free-thinking, 
occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth   of  a  Sect 
called  Free-thinkers."     The  professed  object  of 
this  work  is  to  vindicate  the  universal  right  of 
unlimited   freedom  of  enquiry,  and  to  expose 
the  tyranny  exercised   by  the  abetters  of  priest- 
craft, whether  under  paganism,  popery,  or  any 
other  corrupt  form  of  religion.     But  from  ex- 
pressions and  insinu.itions  wliich  frequently  oc- 
cur in  it,  the  author  appears  to  have  designed  it 
as  a  c  ivert,  we  cannot  add  tint  it  is  a  very  in- 
genuous, attack  on  revealed  i-eligion.    This  dis- 
course called  forth  several  able  replies,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  written  by  Mr.  Wins- 
ton,  Dr.  Hoadly,   afterwards  bishop  of  Win- 
chester,  and  Dr.  Richard  Btntley,    "  himself 
sn  host."      It  met  also  with    much  intempe- 
rate and  unmerited  abuse,  together  with  its  au- 
thor,   in    other    publications,  which    were    no 
honour  and  did  no  service  to  the  cause  that  tliey 
were  designed  to  defend.     Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication  of  his  discourse  of  free-thinking,  iVlr. 
Collins  paid  a  second   visit  to  Holland,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Flanders ;  and  in  both  coun- 
tries received   great  civilities  from   men  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  clerical  orders  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    This  journey,  it   should    seem,  he  de- 
signed  to   have  extended  to  France  and  Italy  ; 
but  was  obliged,   in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  near  relation,  to  return  to  England  without 
executing  liis  plan.      In  the  year  17 15  our  au- 
thor retired  into  the  county  of  Essex,  where  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  depxity-licutenant  of  that  county,  as  he  had 
before    done   in  Middlesex,  and  the   liberty  of 
Westminster.     In  tlie  same  year  he  published 
"  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human 
Liberty,"  winch  is  one  of  the  most  methodical, 
concise,  and  perspicuous  illustrations  that  have 
appeared,  of  tlie  doctrine  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity.     On   this  enquiry  Dr.    Clarke   wrote 
some  remarks,   which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  letters  between  him  and  Leibnitz  ; 
but  they  did  not  receive  any  reply  from  our  au- 
thor, who  considered  himself  to  be  precluded 
from  fair  discussion,  on  equal  terms,  by  insinu- 
ations contained  in  them  of  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  his  opinions,  in  their  consequences,  and 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  being  insisted  upon. 
J^.  fhe  year  1718  Mr.  Collins  was  chosen  trea- 
surer of  the  county  of  Essex  :  an  office  of  honour 
as  well  as   of  trust,  which   he  executed  with 
lib;rality  and  good  management,  to   the   relief 
ef  numerous   claimaftts  on  the  county  rates, 
who  had  been  sufferers  tlirough  the  embezzle- 


ments of  Ins  predecessor,  and  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his   constituents,   by   the   system  of 
punctuality  and  economy  which  he  introduced. 
In  the  year  1724,  besides  his  "  Historical  and 
critical  Essay  on  the   XXXIX  Articles,   &c." 
already  noticed,  he  published  liis  "  Discourse 
of  the   Grounds   and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  in  two  Parts :    the  first  containing 
some    considerations  on   the  quotations   made 
from  the  Old  in  the  New  'J'estament,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  prophecies  cited  from  tlie  former, 
and  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter  ;  tlie  second 
containing  an  examination  of  the  scheme  ad- 
vanced by   Mr.  Whiston  in  his  Essay  towards 
restoring  the  true  Text  of  the  Old  'I'estament, 
&:c.  to  which  is  added,  an  Apology  for  free  De- 
bate and  Liberty  of  Writing."      The  design  of 
this  discourse  is  to  shew,  that  the  proof  of  the 
truth   of  Christianity  is  founded  solely  on  the 
prophecies  of  the    Old    Testament ;    that    the 
prophecies  so  cited  in  the  New  Testamejit  from 
the    Old,   with   the   view  of  establishing    that 
proof,  are  only  typical,  or  allegorical  ;  and  that 
allegorical  proofs  are  no  proofs    according    to 
scholastic  rules,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right 
use  of  reason.     This  design  he  conducted  witli 
great  art  and  address  ;  but  proceeding  on  inad- 
missible assumptions,  and  displaying  more  so- 
phistry than  argument,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
the  successful   attacks  of  a  variety  of  learned 
and  ingenious  writers.     Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguised  of  his  answerers  were  Mr.  Whiston, 
Dr.  Chandler  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try,   Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,    Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,   Dr.  Sherlock  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,    Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Samuel 
Chandler  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jeffreys,  dissenting 
ministers,    and    iVlr.    afterwards    Dr.    Thomas 
Bullock.     In  1726  Mr.  Collins   printed  at  the 
Hague,  and  in  London  in  1727,  "  The  Scheme 
of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  in  a  View  of  the, 
Controversy  occasioned  by  a  late  Book,  entitled, 
A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,  &c  ;"  which  was 
intended    as    a  defence   of   his   former    works 
against  his  numerous  antagonists,  and  a  farther 
elucidation  of  his  grand  design  of  proving  the 
allegorical  sense,  and  consequent  nullity,  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions,   particularly  those 
relating  to  the  IVlessiah',  according  to  the  in^. 
terpretation  of  the  advocates  for  Christianity. 
Against  this  work  several  of  the  able    writers, 
who  had   replied    to  the    "  Discourse  of  the 
Grounds,"  &e.  exercised  their  talents  in  a  man^ 
ner  highly   honourable  to  the  cause  of  revela- 
tion, by  explaining  more  clearly  and  satisfacn 
torily  than  had  before  been  done,  the  nature,  de- 
sign, and  e:£tent,  of  many  of  tJic  Old  Testamen; 
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prophecies,  and  shewing  their  exnct  fulfilment 
in  the  person  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Mr.  Samuel 
Chandler,  Mr.  Bullock,  and  Mr.  jeflreys,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves.  To  their 
number  was  now  added  Dr.  John  Rogers  ;  who, 
in  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  Sermons  On  the 
A'ecessity  of  divine  Revelation,  Sec.  besides 
the  answer  of  argument,  descended  to  make 
use  of  indirect  threatenings  against  the  author, 
by  urging  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  a  con- 
fessor for  his  cause,  to  establish  the  proof  of 
his  own  sincerity.  On  this  manifestation  of  a 
disposition  to  repress  freedom  of  enquiry  and 
debate,  INIr.  Collins  animadverted,  with  indignant 
and  merited  severity,  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rogers,  on  Occasion  of  his  Eight  Sermons 
concerning  the  Necessity  of  divine  Revelation, 
and  the  Preface  prefixed  to  them.  To  which 
is  added  a  Letter  printed  in  the  London  Jour- 
nal, April  I,  1727,  with  an  Answer  to  the 
same:"  published  in  1727.  This  was  the  last 
of  our  author's  productions,  whose  health  had 
been  gradually  declining  for  several  years,  and 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
stone,  in  December,  1729.  Of  Mr.  Collins's 
intellectual  and  literary  character,  our  readers 
will  have  seen  our  opinion  in  the  concise  re- 
marks which  we  have  made  on  his  principal 
publications,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
His  moral  conduct  was  exemplary  for  regularity, 
temperance,  humanity,  and  benevolence.  As  a 
znagistrate  he  was  aflive,  upright,  and  impartial; 
and  highly  estimable  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  social  and  domestic  life.  In  the  cause 
of  liberty  he  was  an  ardent  votary,  as  appeared 
from  his  early  opposition  to  what  he  deemed 
ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  the  commendable 
spirit  and  tendency  of  some  of  his  writings,  de- 
signed to  shew  that  liberty  is  the  cause  of  virtue, 
learning,  truth,  God,  religion,  and  Christianity  ; 
that  it  is  the  political  interest  of  all  countries ; 
and  that  the  degree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is 
the  strength,  ornament,  and  gloiy  of  our  own. 
In  his  religious  sentiments  w-e  consider  him  to 
have  been  not  only  sceptical  with  respect  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  but  decidedly  hostile  to 
it.  It  would  have  been  more  to  his  honour, 
however,  if  he  had  waged  war  against  it  openly 
and  explicitly,  instead  of  practising  the  indirect 
and  equivocal  modes  of  attack  to  which  he  had 
recourse.  He  has  been  accused  by  some  of  his 
opponents  of  total  irreligion  and  atheism  ;  but 
with  the  greatest  injustice.  From  no  part  of 
his  writings  or  conduct  can  such  an  accusa- 
tion be  supported ;  and  it  is  refuted  by  his 
•lying  declaration,  "  that  as  he  had  always  cn- 
vot. in. 


deavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  to  serve 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  so  he  was  per- 
suaded he  was  going  to  that  place  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him  ;"  and 
presently  afterwards  he  said,  "the  catholic  reli- 
gion is  to  love  God  and  to  love  man."  Bhg. 
Britnn.      Collins' s  different  Treatises. — M. 

COLLINS,  John,  a  mathematician  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  was  born  at  Wood  Eaton, 
in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1624. 
His  father  was  a  non-conformist  divine,  who 
gave  him  such  an  education  as  disposed  hi.s 
mind  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  truth.  At 
the  age  of  si.xteen  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
bookseller  at  Oxford;  but  on  die  breaking  OGt 
of  the  civil  wars  he  quitted  that  place,  and  be- 
came clerk  to  Air.  John  Marr,  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  kitchen  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
a  good  matliematician,  and  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing adorned  the  gardens  of  Charles  I.  with 
some  curious  dials.  Young  Collins  derived 
some  matliematical  instruction  from  his  em- 
ployer ;  but  as  the  confusion  of  the  times  in- 
creased, he  quitted  his  service,  and  went  to  sea 
for  seven  years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
employed  on  board  an  English  merchant  ship, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  war-service  of  the 
Venetians  against  the  Turks.  His  leisure,  in 
this  situation^  was  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  and  merchants'  accounts,  both 
which,  together  with  writing,  he  taught  upon 
his  return  to  England. 

In  the  year  1652  he  published  an  "  Intro- 
duction to  MercJiants'  Accounts."  In  1658  he 
published  in  quarto  his  "  Sector  on  a  Quad- 
rant, or  a  Treatise  concerning  the  Description 
of  Four  several  Quadrants,  &c."  The  follow- 
ing year  he  published  his  "  Mariner's  plain 
Scale  new  planned,"  and  his  "Treatise  of  Geo- 
metrical Dialling ;"  and  in  1664  he  published 
the  "  Doctrine  of  Decimal  Arithmetic,  Simple 
Interest,  &c." 

After  the  restoration,  Mr.  Collins  was  ap- 
pointed accountant  to  the  Excise  office,  and  in 
1667  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  tlie  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  the  same  year  he  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  society,  demonstrating  and  explain- 
ing the  rule,  given  by  De  Billy,  for  finding  the 
number  of  the  Julian  period  for  any  year 
assigned  ;  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with 
the  Roman  indiction  for  the  year,  being  given.  To 
this  he  added  several  neat  rules  for  finding  the  day 
of  the  week,  corresponding  with  any  day  of  the 
month,  for  ever  ;  with  other  ufeful  and  neces- 
sary calendar  rules.  In  the  year  1668  he  re- 
fused an  offer  of  an  employment  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  year  1669  a  curious  dissertation  of 
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his  was  published  in  the  Transactions,  concern- 
ing the  resoKition  of  equations  in  numbers, 
wherein  are  several  hints  towards  some  of  the 
most  considerable  advances  which  have  been 
since  made  in  the  refined  parts  of  the  mathema- 
tics, particularly  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
differences. 

During  the  chancellorship  of  Anthony  first 
carl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Collins  was  nominated 
by  that  nobleman  in  divers  references,  concern- 
ing suits  depending  in  chancery,  to  assist  in 
Stating  intricate  accounts ;  and  the  able  per- 
formance of  this  service  added  so  much  to  his 
reputation,  that  he  was  much  employed  in  simi- 
lar business  by  other  persons.  He  was  also 
appointed  accountant  to  the  Royal  Fishery 
Company.  In  167 1  a  solution,  by  Mr.  Collins, 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
of  the  problem,  "The  distances  of  three  objects 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  angles  made  at  a 
fourth  place  by  observing  in  that  plane,  being 
given  ;  to  find  the  distances  of  those  objects 
from  the  place  of  observation." 

Mr.  Collins  had  likewise  paid  great  attention 
to  the  principles  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
published  several  tracts  relating  to  objects  of 
this  nature.  In  1680  he  published  "  A  Plea 
for  bringing  in  Irish  Cattle,  and  keeping  out  the 
Fish  caught  by  Foreigners  -,  together  with  an 
Address  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  of  the 
Counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the 
Advancement  of  Tin,  Fishery,  and  divers  Ma- 
nufactures." In  1682  he  published,  in  quarto, 
"  A  Discourse  of  Salt  and  Fishery ;"  in  which 
he  describes  the  methods  of  making  salt,  the 
oriterions  of  its  good  quality,  the  catching  and 
curing  of  fish,  the  salting  of  flesh,  cookery  of 
fish  and  flesh,  extraordinary  experiments  for 
preserving  food,  the  hardships  of  the  salt  work- 
ers with  proposals  for  their  relief,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fishery,  the  woollen,  tin,  and 
divers  other  manufactures. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise, 
after  the  act  at  Oxford,  July  the  loth,  1682, 
he  rode  from  thence  to  Pvlalmesbury  in  "Wilt- 
shire, in  order  to  view  tlic  ground  to  be  cut  for 
a  river  between  the  Isis  and  Avon.  During 
this  excursion  he  drank  cyder  while  he  was  hot, 
which  produced  an  asthma  and  consumption. 
He  died  at  his  lodging  on  Charlie-hill,  London, 
November  the  loth,  1683. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  May, 
1684,  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Collins  to  Dr. 
John  Waliis  was  published ;  containing  his 
tliouglits, about  some  defects  in  algebra,  wherein 
he  proposes  the  genuine  metliod  of  describing 
the  loci  of  equations,  and  of  determining  the 


limits  and  number  of  their  roots,  with  varions 
other  matters.  His  "  Arithmetic  in  whole  Num- 
bers and  Fractions,  &c."  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  1688. 

Besides  his  own  productions,  Mr.  Collins 
was  a  great  promoter  of  many  other  valuable 
publications  of  his  time.  To  him,  it  is  said, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  Ur. 
Barrow's  optical  and  geometrical  lectures ;  his 
edition  of  the  work  of  Archimedes,  and  of 
ApoUoniub's  Conies  ;  Branker's  translation  of 
Rhonius's  Algebra  ;  with  Dr.  Pell's  additions  ; 
Kersey's  Algebra,  Dr.  Wallis's  History  of  Al- 
gebra, and  many  other  excellent  works,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  procured  by  his  solicita- 
tions. It  was  not  till  five-and-twenty  years 
after  Mr.  Collins's  death  that  his  papers  were  all 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  Mr. 
William  Jones,  F.R.S.  ;  among  which  were 
found  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Ough- 
tred,  Dr.  Pell,  Dr.  Scarborough,  Dr.  Barrowj 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  ;  with  a  multitude  of 
letters  received  from,  and  copies  of  letters  sent 
to,  many  learned  persons,  particularly  Dr.  Pell, 
Dr.  Waliis,  Dr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr. 
James  Gregory,  Mr.  Flamstead,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Baker,  Mr.  Brancker,  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  M. 
Slusius,  M.  Leibnitz,  M.  Tschinnaus,  father 
Bertct,and  others.  From  these  papers  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Collins  was  so  solicitous  in  his  search 
after  useful  truths,  so  a.'siduous  in  his  enquiries, 
and  so  communicative  in  his  disposition,  that 
he  held  a  constant  correspondence,  for  many, 
years,  with  all  the  eminent  mathematicians  of 
his  time  ;  and  spared  neither  pains  nor  expencc 
to  promote  real  science.  Many  of  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  natural  knowledge  are  considered  as- 
indebted  to  him  for  their  progress  :  for^ 
while  he  excited  some  to  publish  their  useful 
inventions,  he  employed  others  to  improve 
them.  In  some  cases  he  was  peculiarly  useful,, 
by  shewing  the  defects  in  particular  branches  of 
science,  or  the  dilhculties  attending  the  en- 
quiry; and  at  other  times  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages, and  giving  vigour  to  tl;e  spirit  of  im- 
provement. He  v.'as  considered  as  a  kind  of 
register  of  all  the  new  impjovements  in  mathe- 
matics, the  magazine  to  which  the  curious  had 
frequent  recour.se,  so  that  he  was  sometimes 
styled  the  English  Mersennus.  His  great  merit, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufl'icieiuly  re- 
warded by  those  who  had  the  means  of  patro- 
nising him.  It  w.vs  chiefly  from  the  papers  of 
Mr,  Collins  that  the  claim  of  six  Isaac  New- 
ton to  the  invention  of  fluxions  was  established 
in  the  "  Commercium  Epistolicum  D.  Johannis 
Collins,  &  /Vliorum,  de  Ajiulysi  promota,  Jussa 
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T?.egla»  Socictatis  in  luccm  editum,"  London, 
I'J12,  4to.  a  work  which  was  made  out  chiefly 
from  his  letters.      Bi}g.  Brilan. — W.N. 

COLLINS,  William,  a  distinguished  mo- 
dern poet,  was  born  in  1720  or  1721,  at  Chi- 
chester, where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade 
of  a   hatter.     He  had  his  school  education  at 
Winchester  college,  and  in  1 740  stood  first  on 
the  list  of  scholars  to  be  received  at  New  col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  unfortunately  there  was  then 
no  vacancy.      He  entered,  however,   as  a  com- 
moner of  Queen's  college,  though  he  seems  to 
have  had  scanty  means  of  maintenance.    In  the 
performance  of  his  academical  exercises,  genius 
and    indolence    were    alike    conspicuous ;    the 
former,  however,   sufficiently  preponderated  to 
procure  his  election  into  Magdalen  college  as  a 
demy,    in    1741.      While  in   this  situation,   he 
wrote   his  poetical    "  Epistle    to  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,"  and  his  "Oriental  Eclogues,"  which 
last  were  printed  in  1742.     Their  success  was 
moderate,  and   it  does  not  appear  that  he  ob- 
tained either  distinction  or  patrons.     In  1744 
he  came  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer,   a 
profession  requiring  not  only  talents,  but  assi- 
duity  and   diligence,   qualities    in   which  poor 
Collins  was  ever  singularly  deficient.     He  pub- 
lished proposals  for  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
literature,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  that 
not  a  page  was  ever  written.     He  planned  tra- 
gedies, but  he   actually  wrote  odes,   a  species 
of  composition  well  adapted    to  his  desultory 
efforts.     In    1746  his  "  Odes,   descriptive  and 
allegorical,"  were  given  to  the  public.    But  that 
public  was  peculiarly  callous  to  sublime  and 
abstracted  poetry,    and  the   odes  had   so  little 
success,  that  their  sale  did  not  pay  for  the  print- 
ing.    Collins,  justly   indignant  at  the  taste  of 
the  times,  and  of  a  spirit  too  liigh  to  profit  at 
another's  expence,  returned  the  bookseller,  Mr. 
Millar,  his  copy  money,   burnt  nil  the  unsold 
.copies,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power,   in- 
demnified Millar  for  his  small  loss.    Yet  among 
thescodes  were  manypieces  which  nowrank  with 
the  finest  lyric  com.positions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.    Dr.  Johnson,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  about  this  period,  says  of  him,   that 
"  his    appearance  was   decent  and   manly,  his 
knowledge    considerable,    his    views    extensive, 
his   conversation  elegant."     He  was  obliged  to 
skulk  from  bailiffs,  and  his  only  resource  was  in 
the  booksel'ers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  an  intend- 
ed translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  with  copious 
notes,   advanced  him  a  few  guineas,  which  en- 
abled h'm  to  escape  into  the  country.     From 
such  a  state  of  life  he  was  happy  to  obtain  re- 
lief by  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  lieutenant-colonel 


Martin,  then  with  the  army  in  Germany.    The 
colonel  dying  soon  after,  left  Collins  a  legacy  of 
2000I.  a  sum  which  raised  him  to  ^  temporary 
opulence,  but  which  did  not  contribute  to  his 
happiness.     The  first  use  he  made  of  it,  how- 
ever,  was   hc(nourable.     He   repaid  the  book- 
sellers  their  advance,  for  he  had  now  resigned  all 
thoughts  of  repaying  them  by  the  performance 
of  his  task.     Indeed  he  soon  became  incapable 
of  every  mental  exertion.     His  nerves,  perhaps 
originally  too  laxly  strung,  were  become  so  dis- 
arranged by  disappointment,  distress,  and  irre- 
gularity, that  every  effort,  even  that  of  conver- 
sation, was  an  insupportable  labour  to  him  ;  and 
while  his  intellectual  faculties  were  still  entire, 
his  vital  powers  v.'ere  sunk  almost  to   infancy. 
Dreadful   depressions   of  spirit  were   an  occa- 
sional  attendant  on  his  malady,  for  which  he 
had  no  jemedy  but  the  fatal  one  of  the  bottle. 
Though  it  is  asserted    that  he  did  notl  suffer 
under  proper  alienation  of  mind,  yet  it  appears 
that  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  time  to  confine  him 
in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.     Probably   it  was 
before  this  period  that  he  sought  for  relief  from 
travel,  and  paid  a  visit  to  France.     On  his  re- 
turn thence.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  him  at  Isling- 
ton, when  there  was  nothing  of  disorder  in  his. 
mind,   sensible  to  any  but  himself.      He  was 
reading  the  New  Testament :    "  I  have  but  one 
book,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  the  best."     He  was 
finally  consigned  to   the  care  of  his  sister,  ii: 
whose   arms  he  finished  his  short  and  melan- 
choly course,  in  the  year  1756. 

Collins,    by  his  tastes  and  attainments,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  peculiarly  qualified  for  suc- 
ceeding hi   the  higher  departments  of  poetrv. 
He  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  classical 
languages,    and    witli    the    principal    modern 
tongues.     «  He  had  employed  his  mind,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,    "  chiefly  upon  works  of  fiction 
and  subjects   of  fancy  ;  and  by  indulging  some 
peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  eminently  de- 
lighted with  those  flights  of  imagination  which 
pass   the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind   is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquies- 
cence in  popular  tradition?.     He  loved  fairies, 
genii,    giants,    and  monsters  ;    he  delighted  to 
rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,   to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens." 
Perhaps  the  preceding  quotation  is  more   cha- 
racteristic of  Johnson's  style,  than  of  Collins's 
disposition  ;    for  where  is   the  youthful   fancy 
which  has   not  been  delighted  with  similar  fic- 
tions ?    Yet  his  unfinished  ode  on  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (now  reco- 
vered   and  added   to  his  works),  which  was 
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written  in  1749,  shews,  that  his  fondness   for 
this  kind  of  imagery  was  not  a  mere  juvenile 
passion.     His  earliest  production,  however,  tlie 
Oriental  Eclogues,  limits  itself  to  the  more  so- 
ber wonders  of  nature  in  a  remote  region,  and 
IS   rather  distinguished  by  elegance,    than   by 
warmth  of  imagination.     Of  these  eclogues  it 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  while  the  scenery 
is  eastern,  the  sentiments  are  European.     The 
author  himself  is  said,  at  a  maturer  period,   to 
have  held  them  clicap,  and  to  have  called  them, 
probably  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  his  Irish 
eclogues.     Yet  the  objects  and  incidents  seem, 
in  general,  to  have  been  well  selected  ;  and  Has- 
san, driving  his  camels  over  the^  thirsty  desert, 
and  Agib  and  Secandev  flying  from  an  incursion 
of  the  Tartars,  are  pictures  as  striking  and  ap- 
propriate as  eastern  pastoral  could  well  supply. 
But  it  is  from  his  odes  that  Collins  derives  his 
chief  poetical  fame  ;  and,   in   compensation  for 
the  neglect  they  met  with  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, they  are  now  almost  universally  regarded 
by  tlie  lovers  of  poetry  as  tire  first  productions 
of  the  kind  in  our  language,  with  respect  to 
vigour  of  conception,  boldness  and  variety  of 
personification,  and  genuine  warmth  of  feeling. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  defective  sensibility  render- 
ed liim  an  unfavourable  and  inadequate  judge 
of  the  higher  kinds   of  poetry,   has  spoken  of 
them   rather   disparagingly  in    his    account  of 
Collins    in    the    collection   of    English    poets. 
Other  critics  have  done  him  more  justice  ;  and 
in  particular  his  merits  appear  to  be  fairly  and 
ingeniously    appreciated    in    Mrs.    Barbauld's 
essay,  prefixed  to  the  ornamented  edition  of  his 
Works,  printed  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  in  1797. 
With  her  summary  of  the  poetical  character  of 
Collins  we  shall  conclude  this  article.     "  He 
Mill  be  acknowledged  to  possess  imagination, 
sweetness,  bold  and  figurative  language.     His 
numbers  dwell  on  the  e.ir,  and  easily  fix  them- 
selves in  the  memory.     His  vein  of  sentiment 
is  by  turns  tender  and  lofty,  always  tinged  with 
a  degree  of  melancholy,  but  not  possessing  any 
claim  to  originality.     His  originality  consists  in 
his   manner,    in  the  highly   figurative  gaib   in 
which  he  clothes  abstract  ideas,  in  the  felicity 
of  his  expressions,   and  his  skill  in  embodying 
ideal  creations.    He  had  much  of  the  mysticism 
of  poetry,  and  sometimes  became  obscure,  by 
aiming  at  impressions   stronger    than   he   had 
clear  and  wcU-dcfuicd  ideas  to  support.     Had 
h'S  life  been  prolonged,  and  with  life  had  he  en- 
joyed that  ease  whieii  is  necessary  for  the  un- 
disturbed  exercise  of  the  faculties,  he  would 
probably  have  risen  far  above  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries."'     Biogr,  Biifuri.     Dr.  Jchiuon's 


Lives  of  the  Poets.     Mrs.   Barbmild's  Essay  en 
Collins. — A. 

COLLIKSON,  PiiTER,  a  worthy  example  of 
the  mode  by  which  a  private  citizen,  without 
peculiar  eminence  in  any  one  particular  science 
or  art,  may  rcmler  liimstlf  a  public  benefactor, 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  reputable  free- 
holders in  the  county  of  Westmoreland.     He 
was  born  in    1694,  but  at  what  place  is  not 
ascertained.     His  father,  one  of  tlie  people  call- 
ed quakers,  brought  him  up  to  trade  -,  and  he 
seems  to  have  received  no  other  education  than 
one  adapted  to  diat  way  of  life.     His  business 
was  that  of  a  wholesale  man's-mercer,   which 
he  appears  to  have  pursued  in  London,  in  part- 
nership with  a  brother.     From  an  early  age  he 
discovered  a  strong  inclination   to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  he  obtained  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  the  most  eminent  proficients  in  natu- 
ral knowledge  of  his  time.     He  was  especially 
intimate  with  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  had  free 
access  to  his  vast  collection,  with  the  treasures 
of  which  few  persons  were  better  acquainted. 
He   was  zealous  to  increase  tlic  stores  of  this 
kind,  possessed  not  only  by  tliat  physician,  but 
by  the  nation  in  general  ;  and  it  was  principally 
at  his  instigation  that  the  eminent  seaman  sir 
Charles  Wager  paid  attention  in  his  voyages  to 
the  collection  of  curiosities,  and  promoted  the 
same  spirit  in  the  commanders  under  him.     He 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1728, 
and  has   enriched  its  Transactions  by  various 
communications    from  himself,    or  the   corre- 
spondents, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with, 
whom  he  maintained  a  scientific    intercourse. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  from  its  first  institution,  and  dis- 
played no  less  diligence  in  promoting  the  stu- 
dies to  which  it  is  devoted.     With  the  liberal 
spirit  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  was  ready  to 
afford  his  assistance  to  the  progress  of  useful 
knowledge  in  distant  regions.     Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  subscription-library  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  made  a  number  of  valuable  presents  to 
it,  and  undertook  the  direction  of  its  purchases 
in  London  for  more  than   tliirty  years,  to  tlic 
great  advantage  of  the  fund.     To  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin,   one  of  its  directors,  he  trans- 
mitted  accounts  of  all  the  scientific  discove- 
ries made  by  the  learned  societies  in  Europe  ; 
and  it  was  through  Wr.  Collinson's  means  .that 
this   philosopher  was  first  incited  to  the  pur- 
suit of  those  electrical  CAperiments  for  wjiicli 
he  has  become  so  famous.     The  able  American 
naturalist,  John  Bartram,  was  almost  a  creation 
of  his  ;  and  their  constant  reciprocal  informa- 
tions and  excluiiges,  tended  greatly  to  the  pro- 
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motion  of  botany,  and  the  culture  of  curious 
and  useful  plants,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of 
sheep,  both  in  England  and  America,  he  pro- 
cured a  very  accurate  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  management  of  the  great  flocks  for 
which  Spain  is  so  distinguished.  This  was 
printed  in  the  Aimual  Register  for  1 764,  and 
has  been  copied  into  other  publications.  No 
foreigners,  conspicuous  for  the  knowledge  of 
Nature  in  its  several  branches,  visited  England 
without  procuring  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Col- 
linson,  who  was  ever  ready  to  do  them  friendly 
offices.  Among  the  rest  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy j\vith  the  great  Linna;us,  which  produced 
a  reciprocation  of  useful  services,  interrupted 
only  by  death.  The  temper  of  this  wortliy  man 
was  open  and  communicative,  and  he  appeared 
to  esteem  knowledge  principally  for  its  utility 
to  mankind.  If  he  had  a  ruling  passion  it  was 
that  of  horticulture,  to  which  he  devoted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  leisure.  The  garden  was 
his  scene  of  enjoyment,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
the  objects  of  his  delight.  Flowers  were  his 
companions  in  the  house  during  the  seasons 
when  nature  abroad  is  most  dead ;  there  he  wit- 
nessed the  earliest  bloom  of  the  spring,  and  the 
latest  glories  of  the  autumn.  At  Mill-hill,  near 
Enfield,  he  formed  a  botanical  collection,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that 
time  in  England.  In  this  manner,  with  tempe- 
rance, regularity,  and  equal  spirits,  he  enjoyed 
life  to  his  seventy-fifth  year,  when,  being  on  a 
visit  to  lord  Petre  in  Essex,  he  was  seized  with 
a  suppression  of  urine,  which  proved  fatal  in 
August,  1768.  He  left  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
both  of  whom  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  same  in- 
nocent and  laudable  pursuits.  His  memory  is 
perpetuated  among  botanists  by  the  name  of 
CoU'msonia,  given  by  Linn?eus  to  a  beautiful 
American  plant  of  the  diandrous  class.  Fcther- 
gill's  Account  of  Ci//inson.     Bkg.  Britan. — A. 

COLLIUS,  Francis,  one  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Ambrosian  college  of  Milan,  flourished  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  works  which  he  published  shew  him  to 
have  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  erudition, 
which  he  chose  a  singular  method  of  displaying 
to  the  world.  In  a  treatise  entitled,  "  De 
Animabus  Paganorum,"  printed  at  Milan,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  in  1622  and  1623,  he  employed 
himself  in  deciding  on  the  salvation  or  damna- 
tion of  many  illustrious  characters  of  the  pagan 
world  ;  in  which  his  conclusions  were  founded 
on  conjectures  deduced- from  a  comparative  view 
of  their  means  of  divine  knowledge,  their  lives 
and  manners,  tlieir  opinions  and  writings,  unit" 


ed  with  the  testimony  of  sacred  and  profane 
history.  To  the  Egj'ptian  midwivcs,  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
Socrates,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  he  has  awarded 
salvation  ;  but  he  has  damned,  without  mercy, 
Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  &c.  notwithstanding  his 
confession  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  ;  while  he  expresses 
doubts  respecting  the  fate  of  the  sibyls,  and  en- 
tertains desponding  thoughts  concerning  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  pagan  kings.  According 
to  the  judgment  of  our  author's  biographers, 
he  adopted  this  strange  and  fanciful  mode  of 
WTiting,  at  the  same  time  to  discover  his  own 
literature  and  ingenuity,  and  covertly  to  expose 
the  presumptuous  opinions,  conjectures,  and 
decisions  of  men,  on  subjects  which  can  be 
known  only  to  the  divine  being.  Perhaps  the 
liberal  sentiments  which  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed in  this  work,  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured, at  the  period  and  in  the  place  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  had  they  been  delivered  in  a 
more  serious  and  less  equivocal  form.  The 
above  work  is  now  become  scarce,  and  a  con- 
siderable object  of  literary  curiosity  ;  as  is  Hke- 
wise,  in  a  less  degree,  another  treatise  of  the 
author,  "  De  Sanguine  Christi,"  printed  also 
at  Alilan,  in  4to.  and  distinguished  by  a  display 
of  similar  talents,  and  similar  singularities. 
From  the  same  pen  the  world  was  presented 
with  a  volume  entitled,  "  Conclusiones  Theo- 
logies," which  was  published  in  the  year  1609, 
in  4to.  Du  Pin.  Moreri.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hhf.—M. 

COLLUTHUS,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
was  the  founder  of  a  temporary  christian  sect, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century. 
Inspired  with  the  warmest  zeal  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  Arius,  and  dissatisfied  with  what  his 
charitable  judgment  pronounced  to  be  too  great 
indulgence  in  the  treatment  shewn  by  Alexan- 
der, patriarch  of  Alexandria,  towards  that  ce- 
lebrated character,  he  withdrew  from  die  com- 
munion of  the  patriarchal  church,  and  assumed 
and  exercised  the  episcopal  office,  under  the 
plea  that,  armed  with  its  dignity  and  authority, 
he  could  most  successfully  oppose  .the  spread  of 
heterodoxy.  Among  other  distinguishing  te- 
nets wliich  were  propagated  by  him,  he  taught 
that  God  was  not  the  creator  of  the  wicked,  and 
that  he  is  in  no  sense  to  be  considered  as  the 
autlior  of  the  evils  ^nd  afflictions  of  this  life. 
These  opinions  were  condemned  by  the  council 
held  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  324,  under  the 
presidency  of  Osius,  bishop  of  Corduba;  which 
also  despoiled  Colluthus  of  the  episcopal  ho- 
nours with  which  he  had  invested  himself,  and 
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degraJed  the  presbyters  wliom  he  IiaJ  ordained. 
As  fir  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  Coliutluis 
submitted  without  resistance  to  a  decree  of  tlie 
council,  enjoining  him  to  return  to  the  duties 
of  his  oflice  as  a  parochial  presbyter,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sectaries  who  had  joined  him 
reunited  themselves  to  the  orthodox  thurcli. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  taken  part  witli 
tlie  Ariansand  Meletians,in  opposition  to  Atlia- 
iiasius.  Caves  Hist.  Lit.  fiib  jfac.  Arian.  Mo' 
reri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. —  M. 

COLMAN,  George,  an  ingenious  theatrical 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Colman,  Britisli  resident  at  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  countess 
of  Bath.  He  was  born  at  Tiorence  about 
1733.  ^^^  received  his  early  education  at 
Westminster  school,  where  he  had  for  compa- 
nions Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonncll  Thornton,  and 
others  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world.  He  appeared  as  a  poet  while  at  scjiool, 
in  a  copy  of  ver.^es  addressed  to  his  cousin,  lord 
Puliency,  printed  in  the  .St.  James's  Magn/inc. 
At  a  proper  age  he  was  removed  to  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford.  There  he  gave  a  display 
of  the  liveliness  of  his  parts,  by  engaging  with 
hisfriendThornton  in  writing  a  weekly  periodical 
paper,  named  "  Tiie  Connoisseur,"  continued 
from  January,  1754,  to  September,  i  7515,  and  af- 
terwards published  collectively  in  ifour  volumes, 
I  2mo.  Although  this  work  obtained  less  of  the 
public  esteem  than  The  World,  The  Ad- 
venturer, and  The  Rambler,  which  appear- 
ed nearly  at  the  same  period,  yet  several 
papers  in  it  perhaps  surpass  any  in  those  per- 
formances, with  respect  to  that  humorous  de- 
lineation of  the  current  manners,  whicli  forms 
so  agreeable  and  appropriate  a  part  of  a  pe- 
riodical work.  The  Connoisseur  likewise  dis- 
plays classical  reading  and  taste,  but  is  defective 
in  depth  and  solidity  of  thought,  and  betrays 
the  juvenility  of  tlie  writers.  Colman  left  Ox- 
ford after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  metropolis.  The  law  was 
his  destined  profession;  he  entered  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but 
his  inclination  led  him  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1760  he  produced  a  pleasant  dra- 
matic piece,  entitled  "  Polly  Honeycombe," 
which  was  acted  at  Drury-lane  with  great  suc- 
cess. This  led  the  way  to  a  more  considerable 
effort;  and  in  the  next  year  his  play  of  "The 
Jealous  Wife"  was  presented.  This  was  gene- 
rally accounted  the  best  comedy  that  had  ap- 
peared for  many  years.  Its  reception  was  highly 
favourable,  anil  it  still  keeps  an  occasional  place 
ou  the  stage.     In  1764  the  death  of  lord  Bath 


gave  him  possession  of  a  handsome  nunuity, 
which  received  an  augmentation  on  the  ileath  of 
general  Pulteney,  in  1767.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  continued  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  had 
produced  some  entertainments,  and  altered 
j)ieces ;  and,  in  1766,  in  conjunction  with 
Garrick,  had  brought  out  tliat  excellent  co- 
meily  "  Tlie  Clandestine  Marriage,"  which, 
in  point  of  natural  humorous  portraiture,  is 
scarcely  exceeded  by  any  similar  composition  of 
modern  times.  He  had  likewise  given  proof 
of  his  taste  and  scholarship  by  a  translation  of 
all  the  plays  of  Terence  into  a  kind  of  loose 
blank  verse,  whieli  appeared  to  him  the  hap- 
piest parallel  of  the  iambic  of  the  ancients. 
'I'his  performance  gained  him  much  credit, 
though  his  choice  of  an  ambiguous  measure, 
which  was  neither  verse  nor  prose,  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approbation.  Though  now  in 
independent  circumstances,  he  did  not  choose 
to  devote  himself  to  an  indolent  life  ;  but,  in 
1768,  he  took  a  share  in  the  property  and  ma- 
nagement of  Covent-garden  theatre,  along  with 
Messrs.  Harris,  Powell,  and  Rutherford.  This 
divided  empire  was  attended  with  ditrerenccs, 
wjiich,  after  several  warm  appeals  to  the  public, 
terminated  in  Colman's  divesting  himself  of  his 
share. 

Not  long  after,  he  again  engaged  in  thea- 
trical concerns,  in  consequence  cl  Iiis  pur- 
chase of  the  llaymarket  theatre  from  Foote. 
Acting  thus  uncontrolled,  he  conducted  his  bu- 
siness with  great  spirit  and  judgment,  supplying 
the  theatre  with  various  pieces,  either  original, 
altered,  or  translated,  and  bringing  forwards 
several  performers  who  became  favourites  with 
the  public,  especially  in  comedy.  In  1783  he 
added  to  his  reputation  as  a  classic  seliolar,  by 
a  metrical  version  of  "  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry," 
To  this  he  prefixed  a  new  system  of  the  scope 
and  plan  of  the  author  in  writing  his  epistle, 
which  he  supported  with  nuich  ingenuity,  and 
as  much  probability  as  so  desultory  a  com- 
posiiion  would  admit.  The  translation  itself  is 
written  in  a  style  of  easy  and  elegant  familiarity, 
and  is  illustrated  with  valuable  critical  notes. 
In  1 787. he  collected  many  of  his  small  pieces, 
and  published  them  in  three  volumes  i2mo.  with 
the  title  of  "  Prose  on  several  Occasions,  ac- 
companied with  some  Pieces  of  Verse."  This 
miscellany  contains  two  series  of  papers,  entitled 
"  The  Genius,"  and  "  The  Gentleman,"  ori- 
ginally published  in  two  newspapers ;  some 
numbers  of  "  Terra;  Filius,"  written  at  Ox- 
ford ;  Prefaces  to  editions  of  Massinger,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletchs'r  ;  and  various  other 
pieces  of  verse  and  prose,  mostly  of  the  liglit 
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and  humorous  kind  :  tlie  translation  of  Plorace's 
Art  of  Poetry  is  also  added.  A  paralytic  stroke, 
with  which  he  was  seized  in  1789,  affected  his 
understanding,  so  as  to  bring  on  symptoms  of 
derangement,  ending  in  idiocy.  In  consequence 
of  this  melancholy  state,  the  management  of  the 
theatre  was  committed  to  his  son  ;  and  he  died 
in  August,  1794,  in  his  sixty-second  year.  Eti- 
rop.  Maga%. — A. 

C'JLOCCI,  Angelo,  one  of  the  elegant 
scholars  and  patrons  of  literature  who  adorned 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ce.  turies, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  and  !ioble  family  at  Jesi 
in  1467.  He  was  educated  at  Rome  under  the 
care  of  George  Valla  and  Scipio  Forteguerri, 
and  acquired  great  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Provencal.  On 
account  of  an  attempt  of  his  uncle  to  make  him- 
self lord  of  Jesi,  he  was,  obliged,  with  all  his 
family,  to  quit  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  take 
refuge  at  Naples.  1  here  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Pontano,  Sannazaro,  Altilio,  and  other 
distinguished  geniuses  of  the  time,  after  whose 
example  he  took  a  Latin  name,  that  oi  Angelus 
Colotius  Bassus.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was 
recalled  to  his  native  place,  where  he  employed 
his  time  between  his  beloved  studies  and  the 
public  offices  delegated  to  him  by  his  country- 
men. At  length  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome, 
where,  by  means  of  his  paternal  property,  and 
the  wealth  acquired  in  several  posts  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  popes,  he  was  enabled  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and  the  patronage  of  its  professors.  He 
collected  again  at  his  house  tlie  members  of  the 
Roman  Academy,  dispersed  after  the  death  of 
Pomponio  Leto.  Tlicy  found  under  his  roof 
a  copious  and  select  libi-ary,  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  statues,  medals,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  the  welcome  of  a  noble-minded 
possessor.  Hence  the  books  published  at  thit 
period  are  filled  with  the  praises  of  Coloccl, 
and  acknowledgments  of  their  authors'  obliga- 
tions to  him.  A  very  pleasing  picture  of  the 
life  passed  by  the  literati  of  Rome,  during  this 
their  golden  age,  is  given  by  the  excellent  ^a- 
dolet,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Colocci. — 

"  Ac  mihi  recordanti  spatiuni  praeteriti  tem- 
poris,  et  Vetera  aninio  repetenti,  cum  et  plures 
convenire  soliti  eramus  una,  et  erat  xtas  nostra 
ad  omnem  alacritateni  animique  hilaritatem 
longe  aptior,  quoties  venire  in  mentem  putas 
eorum  coetuum  conviviorumque,  qux  inter  nos 
crebro  habere  solebamus,  cum  aut  in  hortis  tuis 
suburbanis,  aut  in  msis  Quirlnallbiis,  aut  in 
Cirro  maximo,  aut  in  Tyberis  ripa  ad  Herculis, 
alias  autenr  aliis  in  urbis  lotis  convcntus  habe- 


bantur  doctlssimorum  hominum,  quorum  unum- 
quemque  et  propria  ipsius  virtus,  et  communis 
cunctorum  praedicatio  commendabat.  Ubi  post 
familiares  epulas,  non  tarn  cupedia  multa  con- 
ditas,  quam  multis  salibus,  aut  poemata  recita- 
bantur,  aut  orationes  pronunciabantur,  cum 
maxima  omnium  nostrum,  qui  audiebamus,  vo- 
luptate,  quod  et  summorum  ingeniorum  in  illis 
laus  apparebat,  et  erant  ilia  tamen,  qux  pro- 
ferebantur,  plena  festivitatis  et  venustatis." 

"  When  I  recollect  past  times  and  circum- 
stances, at  the  period  when  many  of  us  used  to 
meet  together,  and  our  age  was  much  more  dis- 
posed than  now  to  vivacity  and  chearfulness,  how 
often,  think  you,  do  I  call  to  mind  those  festal 
meetings  which  we  were  accustom.ed  frequently 
to  hold,  either  in  your  suburban  gardens,  or  in 
mine  on  the  Quirinal,  or  in  the  Circus  maxi- 
mus,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  or  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  city,  where  were  assembled  a 
company  of  learned  men,  each  distinguished  by 
some  peculiar  excellence,  and  by  general  repu- 
tation. There,  after  a  familiar  repast,  seasoned 
less  by  choice  dainties  than  by  wit  and  plea- 
santry, either  poems  were  recited,  or  orations 
were  delivered,  with  the  greatest  delight  of  the 
hearers,  since  they  not  only  exhibited  the  high- 
est powers  of  genius,  but  were  full  of  amenity 
and  entertainment." 

Colocci  was  honoured  by  the  Roman  senate 
with  the  title  of  Patrician,  which  was  rendered 
common  to  all  his  family.  He  was  in  favour 
with  several  successive  popes  ;  of  whom  Leo  X. 
besides  a  present  of  4000  scudi  for  some  verses 
in  his  praise,  nominated  him  his  secretary,  and 
gave  him  the  reversion  of  the  bishopric  of  No- 
ccra,  his  second  wife  being  now  dead.  Cle- 
ment VII.  made  him  governor  of  Ascoli,  and 
employed  liim  in  various  embassies  to  bring 
about  that  league,  which  in  the  end  proved  so 
fatal  to  him.  Colocci  was  at  Rome  at  its  sack 
in  1527,  where  he  saw  his  house  burnt,  his 
gardens  ruined,  and  himself  obliged  to  pay.  a 
large  sum  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  retired 
to  his  own  country  for  a  time,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome.  In  1537  he  took  possession  of  the 
bishopric  of  Nocera,  which,  nine  years  after- 
wards, he  resigned  to  his  nephew.  He  passed 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1549..  He  composed 
many  works,  some  in  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy, but  most  in  polite  literature.  His  Latin 
poems  are  reckoned  equal  in  elegance  and  deli- 
cacy to  any  of  the  age.  His  ItJian  poetry  is 
less  excellent,  but  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
that  of  most  of  ids  contemporaries.  Several  of  his 
poems  in  both  languages,  together  with  his  life». 
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and  the  inscnptions  lie  had  collected,  were  pub- 
lished by  Fredtric  Ubaldini,  in  8vo.  Rome,  1673. 
Tirabofrhi.      Alcrri.     Lit.  Gifaldus. — A. 

COLOGNE,  Peter  de,    in   Flemish  Van 
Ci'ijfi'fi,  a  French  protestant  minister  at  Metz,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.     He   was    a   native   of 
Ghent,  vihcnce  he  was  sent  for  education  to 
Paris  i  from  which   place  he  resorted,  by  the 
.idvice  of  Robert  Stevens,  to  Geneva,  for  the 
purpose  of  availinc;  himself  of  the   Instructions 
of  John  Calvin,  through  whose  persuasion?  he 
v/as  induced  to  devote  himself  to  t/ie  work  of 
the  ministry.     He  appears   to  have  possessed 
verv  respectable  talents,  and  considerable  intre- 
pidity in  the  cause  of  protestantism,  wliich  re- 
commended him  to  the  friendship  of  Calvin  and 
of  Ikza.     It  was  at  Metz,  under  the  patronage 
of  M.  Clervnnt,  a  gentleman  of  great  worth, 
and  a  zealous   friend  to  the  reformed  religion, 
that  he  first  entered  on  jiis  ministerial  functions, 
in  the  year  njijS-,  in  which  place  he  continued 
to    exercise    tliem,   sometimes   openly,  and  at 
other  times  privately  from  house  to  house,  ac- 
cording as  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
time  permitted,  during  the  reigns  of  Francis  IT. 
and  Charles  IX.     In   discharging  his  duties  he 
incurred  the  hardships  of  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, and  the  risk  of  severer  sufferings,  until 
the  dispersion  of  the  protestant  churcli  at  Metz, 
after  the  battle  of  J  arnac,  in  the  year  1659.  I'lom 
that  period  he  settled  as  minister  at  Heidelberg, 
in  the  Palatinate,  where  he  died  in  the  flower  of 
his   age.      He  was  the  author  of  translations 
from  the  German  into  French,  of  "  The  Con- 
formity and  Agreement  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  ancient  and  sound  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and   of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
well  understood,  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  the  Divines  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,"  published  at  Geneva,  in  1566, 
in  8vo.  •,  and   of  "  'J'homas  Erastus's   true   and 
right  understanding  of  theseWords  of  theLord's 
Supper,  /his  is  my  Body"  published  at  Lyons,  in 
1564,  in  8vo. ;     and    also   of   a    concise,    but 
spirited,  answer  to  a  book  written  by  Francis 
de  Beaucaire,  bishop  of  Metz,   abounding   in 
reflections  on  the  protestant  ministers  and  their 
doctrines.     The  work  last  mentioned  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1556  ;  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  its  title.      Bayle.     Jldoreri. — M. 

COLOMBIERE,  Claude  de  la,  a  celebrat- 
ed French  Jesuit,  was  born  at  St.  Symplorien,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  in  which  city  he 
prosecuted  his  studies.  After  being  admitted 
intOjthe  order,  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to 
rhetoric  and  theology.  In  the  former  science  he 
for  som6  time  officiated  as  professor,  and  in  the 


latter  became  eminently  distinguished  as  a  po- 
pular and  impressive  preaclicr.     In  that  charac- 
ter he  is   said  to  have  excited  considerable  no- 
tice, for  two  years,  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
YorJc,  after  James  II.  king  of  England,  while 
chaplain  and  confessor  to  the  duchess,  until  he 
was  banished  from  that  country,  under  a  suspi- 
cion of  being  engaged  in  some  of  the  conspira- 
cies  in  which  his  fraternity  were  well   knowii 
to  be  active,    during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  died 
at  Parav,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year 
1682,  when  he  was  about  fony-one  years  old. 
At  that  place,  in  conjunction  witii  a  fanatical 
nun,  named  Marie  Alacoque,  he  drew  up  Jiis 
celebrated  system  and  office  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  worship  of  the  heart  of  Jesus,  which  tlio 
Jesuits  for  a  long  period  employed,  in  every 
catholic  country,  as  a  powerful  instrument  for 
securing  the  support  and  affection  of  tlic  mysti- 
cal and  superstitious  to  the  papal  cause,     'ilio 
associations  and  fraternities  to  wliich  it  gaverise, 
including  persons  of  all  ranks,  were  almost  in- 
numerable ;  and  in  our  own  times  it ,  has  been 
resorted  to  with  considerable  effect,  in  order  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  royal  and  catholic  armies  in 
the  author's  native  country.     Besides  the  work 
above  mentioned,  father  Colombiere  published 
six  volumes  of  "  Sermons,"  which  have  under- 
gone  different  impressions,  and    are,  indepen- 
dently   of  the  author's    peculiarities,    elegant, 
simple,  and  pious ;  a  collection  of  "  Orations," 
in  Latin,  pronounced  by  the  author  while  fill- 
ing the  rhetorical  chair  at  Lyons ;  a  volume  of 
"  Moral    Reflections;"    and    two    volumes -of 
*'  Spiritual   Letters."      The   celebrated    Patrn, 
who  was  his  friend  and  correspondent,  speaks 
of  him   as  a  writer  who  well  understood  the 
nicest   refinements    of    the    French   language. 
Mcreri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist.      Varieties  of  Lite- 
rature.— M. 

COLOMIE'S,  Pavl,  a  man  distinguished 
for  curious  literature,  was  born  in  1638  at  Ro- 
chelle,  where  his  father  was  a  physician.  He 
was  of  the  protestant  persuasion,  and  followed 
his  intimate  friend  Isaac  Vossius  into  England, 
where  that  eminent  scholar  was  made  a  canon 
of  Windsor.  Colomies,  like  his  friend,  attacli- 
cd  himself  to  the  cause  of  episcopacy  ;  and  even 
did  not  scruple  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
party  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  by  a  work 
entitled,  "  Theologorum  Pre^byterianorum 
Icon,"  which,  as  was  natural,  raised  him  many 
enemies.  It  was  very  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  Jurieu  in  his  L'Esprit  de  M.  Arnauld, 
who  bestowed  much  personal  abuse  on  the 
writer,  and  represented  him  as  parasite  of  Vos- 
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sius,  artd  a  h'angry  guest  at  the  canons'  tables. 
He  was  made  librarian  at  Lambeth,  and  was  a 
reader  at  the  episcopal  French  church  in  Lon- 
don. In  this  city  he  died,  in  January,  1692. 
He  was  su'^pccted  of  entertaining  socinian  piin- 
ciples  at  the  close  of  life.  Colon-.ies  vas  skilled 
in  bibliography,  and  had  amassed  much  uncom- 
mon knowledge  in  his  course  of  reading.  Be- 
sides the  work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote 
"  Gallia  Orientalis,"  1665,  Mo. ;  an  account  of 
Frenchmen  eminent  for  oriental  learning  :  "  Ita- 
lia &  Hispania  Orientalis,"  1 730,  4to. ;  a  similar 
account  with  respect  to  those  countries  :  "  Bibli- 
otheque  Choisie,"  1682,  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
I  731,  with  the  remarks  of  la  Monnoie  :  "  Ob- 
servationes  sacrae,"  1679  :  "  Opuscules  cri- 
tiques &  hi^toriques,"  1668:  "  Melanges  his  to- 
riques,"  1675  :  "  Rome  Protenante,"  1675  '■ 
"  La  Vie  du  p.  Jacques  Sirmond,"  1671  : 
"  Epigrammes  &  Madrigaux,''  1668  :  "  Notes 
to  the  Scaligcriana."     B.^le.     ALycrl. — A. 

COLONNA,  Prospero,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  great  family  of  Colonna  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  duke  of  Trajetto,  and 
count  of  Foiidi,  and  a  distinguished  military 
commander,  v/as  a  younger  son  of  Antony 
prince  of  Salerno,  and  was  born  about  1452. 
He,  with  his  kinsman  Fabritio,  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples  ;  but  after  his 
death,  they  secretly  engaged  in  that  of  Charles 
VIII.  king  of  France.  When  that  prince,  in 
1494,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Naples,  they 
joined  him,  and  rendered  him  great  services : 
upon  a  change  of  politics,  however,  they  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  house  of  Arragon. 
Prospero  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  made  war  against  the  rival 
family  of  Orsini,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  Ferdinand  de  Cordova.  He  was  at 
the  battles  of  Barletta  and  Garigliano,  which 
were  unfortunate  to  the  French  ;  and  he  signa- 
lised his  valour  and  conduct  at  a  variety  of 
sieges  and  other  actions.  Attempting,  in  1 5  1 5, 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Alps  against  the 
French,  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Villa  Franca, 
where  he  lay  unsuspicious  of  danger  from  a 
distant  enemy-  He  was  carried  into  France, 
and  being  liberated  the  next  year,  he  resumed 
his  arms  with  nrore  vigour  than  before,  in  order 
to  revenge  his  disgrace.  He  defeated  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  la  Bicoque  in  1522,  and  obliged 
Bonnivet  to  raise  the  siege  of  Milan.  He  died 
in  1523,  aged  seventy-one.  Such  was  his  re- 
putation, that  the  French  cried  to  one  another, 
"  Courage  !  Milan  is  ours  since  Colonna  is 
dead."  His  military  character  was  rather  pru- 
dent and  cautious  than  enterprising.     He  was 
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by  nature  slow  and  inactive,  but  his  vigilance 
generally  secured  him  from  surprise.  In  com- 
mon with  many  Italian  generals,  he  w^as  a  friend 
and  patron  of  learned  men.  Gti'tcciardini.  Mo- 
icri. — A. 

COLONNA,  Fabhitio,  duke  of  Palliano 
and  Tagliacoti,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Colonna 
duke  of  Amalfi.  He  early  devoted  himself  to 
arms  ;  and  engaging  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  lie  carried  on  a  most  furious  war 
with  the  Orsini  family.  His  engagements  with 
the  king  of  France,  and  his  subsequent  return 
to  the  Arragonian  interest,  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  king  of  Naples  made 
him  constable,  and  put  in  his  hands  many  of 
the  castles  of  Orsini.  At  tlie  battle  of  Ravenna 
in  15 12,  Fabritio  commanding  the  vanguard, 
and  fighting  with  great  valour,  was  taken 
prisoner;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  his  captor, 
set  him  at  libeity  without  ransom,  a  favour  he 
afterwards  returned  by  important  services  to  the 
duke.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  continued  him 
in  the  post  of  constable  of  Naples.  He  died  in 
1520,  leaving  a  great  character  for  civil  and 
military  talents.     Guicciardhii.     Mcreri. — A. 

COLONNA,  PoMPE  >,  cardinal,  was  tlie  son 
Jerom  Colonna,  and  was  brought  up  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle  Prospero,  who  de- 
stined him  to  letters  and  the  church.  The 
young  man's  inclination,  however,  was  rather 
turned  to  war,  and  he  bore  arms  a  considerable 
time  in  the  troubles  of  that  period.  At  length, 
compelled  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter, he  was  made  bishop  of  Rieti,  and  had 
several  other  benefices  conferred  upon  him. 
His  mind,  however,  was  so  little  accommodated 
to  his  new  situation,  that  having  quarrelled 
with  a  Spaniard,  he  accepted  a  challenge  from 
him  ;  and  he  was  so  enraged  at  being  prevent- 
ed from  fighting,  that  he  tore  his  cassock  in 
pieces.  On  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  pope 
Julius  II.  in  15  12,  Pompeo,  joining  with  Anti- 
mo  Savello,  a  young  nobleman,  raised  the  people 
of  Rome  with  the  cry  of  liberty,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  capitol.  For  this  action  the  pope 
deprived  him  of  his  benefices.  He  afterwards, 
by  means  of  his  uncle  Prospero,  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  pope,  and  somewhat  dis- 
honourably retained  a  sum  of  money  which  the 
king  of  France  had  advanced  h.ini,  as  his  parti- 
san. Pope  Leo  X.  elevated  him  to  the  cirdi- 
n. date  in  1517.  After  the  death  of  Adrian, 
Pumpeo  took  a  leading  part  in  the  intrigues 
which  kept  the  see  vacant  for  some  time,  and 
terminated  in  the  election  of  Clement  Vil.  His 
ambition,  however,  iv.\  inclined  him  to  turbu- 
lent measures  j  ^nd  in  1526  iie  was  engaged. 
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with  others  of  his  family,  anJ  don  Huro  de 
Moncada,  in  a  surprisal  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
in  which  he  was  charged  with  an  intention  of 
putting  the  pope  to  death,  and  getting  himself 
elected  by  force  in  his  stead.  Cienicnt  having 
extricated  himself  from  thi<  danger,  deprived  the 
cardinalPompeo  of  his  hat  and  his  benefices  ;  but 
this  quarrel  with  Colonna  was  a  great  cause  of 
the  capture  and  horril<le  sack,  of  Rome  under 
the  constable  Bourbon,  in  the  ensuing  year.  On 
that  occasion,  Ponipeo  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  pope's  liberty,  for  which  service  he 
was  re-instated  in  his  dignity,  and  had  the  le- 
gation of  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  the  bishopric  of 
Aversa,  and  the  archbishopric  of  Mont-Reale. 
He  was  afterwards  viceroy  of  Naples,  in  which 
city  he  died  in  1532.  This  cardinal  was  mag- 
nificent in  his  manners,  and  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  a  poem  "  De  laudibus  mu- 
licrum,"  chiefly  in  praise  of  his  relation  Vic- 
toria Colonna  (hereafter  to  be  mentioned). 
Giilt-ciardini.      Jl  lorer'i.  — A . 

COLOVN'A,  Marc- Antonto,  duke  of  Pa- 
liano,  son  of  A'.canio  Colonna,  bore  arms  from 
early  youth  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
rose  to  great  military  reputation.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  pope  Pius  V.  general  of  his  galleys, 
in  which  quality  he  ser\'ed  in  tlie  famous  battle 
of  Lepanto,  gained  against  the  Turks  in  157 1. 
On  his  return,  the  pope  caused  him  to  make  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Roman  conquerors.  He  possess- 
ed the  high  posts  of  constable  of  Naples,  and 
viceroy  of  Sicily.     He  died  in  Spain  in  1584. 

Moreri A. 

COLONNA,  AscANio,  cardinal,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  educated  in  letters  at  his  father's 
house  in  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Muretus, 
and  gave  early  proof  of  his  litetary  talents. 
While  yet  young,  he  accompanied  liis  father 
into  Spain,  and  for  ten  years  pursued  the  studies 
of  philosophy,  theology,  and  law,  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  King  Philip 
II.  gave  him  an  abbacy,  and  through  his  recom- 
rnendation  he  was  promoted  to  the  purple  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  His  palace  in  Rome  was 
always  open  to  men  of  learning,  whom  he  pa- 
tronised with  great  liberality.  He  collected  a 
magniticent  library,  of  which  he  gave  the  care 
to  Pompeo  Ugoni,  a  man  of  distinguished  eru- 
dition. He  M'as  not  less  splendid  in  other  re- 
spects ;  and  indeed  ostentation  appears  to  liave 
been  his  foible,  of  which,  however,  he  correct- 
ed himself  in  process  of  time.  At  the  death  of 
Philip  II.  in  1599,  the  cardinal  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration,  which  he  printed.  His  parti- 
cular study  was  that  of  canon  law  ;  of  his  fkill 


in  which  he  gave  proof  by  a  reply  to  the  dis- 
sertation on  the  Sicilian  monarcliy  bv  cardinal 
Baronio.  Ascanio  supported  the  claims  of  the 
catholic  king  in  this  case,  wlience  he  found  him- 
self coldly  regarded  by  the  court  of  Rome.  On 
this  account  he  accepted  the  viceroyship  of  Ca- 
talonia, which  he  held  with  great  credit  for 
three  years.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  regained 
the  favour  of  the  papal  court  by  writing  a  ca- 
nonical defence  of  the  pope's  conduct  in  his 
dispute  with  the  republic  of  Venice.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1608.  He  published,  besides,  some 
letters  and  harangues.    Timboschi.    Mcreri. — A. 

COLONNA,  ViTTORFA,  an  illustrious  lady, 
distinguished  for  her  productions  in  Italian 
poetry,  was  the  daughter  of  Fabritio  Colonna 
duke  of  Palliano  above  mentioned,  at  whose 
seat  of  Marino  she  was  born  in  1490.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  she  married  Ferdinand  Francis 
D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara  (see  his  article). 
They  lived  togetlier  in  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  employed  her 
influence  in  dissuading  him  from  accepting  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  offered  him  after 
the  victory  of  Pavia,  in  order  to  detach  him 
from  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
After  his  death,  in  1525,  she  lived  in  retire- 
ment, solacing  her  grief  with  poetry  and  de- 
votion, and  firmly  rejecting  all  offers  of  a  new 
alliance.  She  entertained  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  cul- 
tivated persons  of  the  age,  as  the  cardinals 
Bembo,  Contarini,  and  Pole,  the  poets  Flaminio, 
Molza,  Almanni,  &c.  For  tlie  sake  of  a  more 
perfect  retirement,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  a 
monastery  at  Orvieto  in  1541,  which  she  soon 
exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Catharine  in  Viterbo. 
Her  connection  there  with  some  learned  men, 
who  afterwards  underwent  the  imputation  of 
heresy,  has  given  some  protectants  occasion  to 
represent  her  as  inclined  to  the  new  opinions ; 
but  Tiraboschi  seems  to  have  brought  evidence 
suflicient  to  refute  this  notion.  She  at  length, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  left  the  monastery, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1547. 
Her  poems  passed  through  four  editions  in  her 
life-time,  and  have  since  been  sevi  ral  times 
printed  and  illustrated  with  comments.  They 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Pctrarchian  versifiers  of  that  age,  and  are 
among  the  first  in  which  Italian  poetry  was  em- 
ployed on  religious  topics.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

COLONNA,  Fabio,  a  person  of  very  vari- 
ous knowledge,  but  particularly  distinguished 
as  a  great  improver  of  botanical  science,  was 
the  son  of  Jerom  Colonna,  a  man  of  learning, 
natural  sou  of  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna.  Fabio 
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was  born  at  Naples  about  1567.     There  was 
scarcely  a  branch  of  study  to  which,  in  his  ten- 
der years,  he  did  not  apply,  under  the  tuition  of 
his  father  ;  and  he  made  extraordinary  progress 
in   philosophy,   mathematics,   music,    painting, 
drawing,    natural    history,    and   jurisprudence. 
The  latter  was  meant  to  be  professional  to  him  ; 
but  an  epilepsy,  to  which  he  was  subject  from 
his  childhood,  prevented  him  from  engaging  in 
public  business,   further  than  the  care  of  ad- 
ministering justice  to  the  people  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Zngarola,   in  which  he   was  settled  by 
Martio  Colonna.     His   state  of  health  led  him 
to  the  study  of  physic ;  and  it  was  in  search  of 
a  specific  for  his  disorder  that  he  carefully  com- 
pared the  works  of  the  different  herbalists  from 
Dioscorides  to  his  own  time.  This  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  in  the  Phu  of  Dioscorides,  which 
he  ascertained  to  be  the  officinal  Valerian.     At 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  his  botanical  researches 
enabled  him  to  publish  a  work  entitled,  "  Phy- 
tobasanos,  seu   plantarum  aliquot   historia,    in 
qua   describuntur  Plants  rariores   antiquorum 
delineatonibus  respondentes,"  Neap.  1 592,  4to. 
This  was  illustrated  with  the  first  copper-plates 
ever  given  of  plants,  engraved  either  by  himself, 
or  at  least  under  his  direction,  and  of  admirable 
accuracy.       In    16 10    he    published    a    greater 
work,  entitled,  "  Minus  cognitarum  rariorum- 
que  nostro  coelo  orientium  stirpium  iK^Ppacrtc, 
quanonpaucse  ab  antiquioribus  descriptaedisqui- 
runtur  &   declarantur,"  4to.     Of  this  a  second 
part  appeared  six    years  after ;    and  they   are 
usually   met  with   printed  together,   at  Rome, 
1 6 16,  4to.     In  the  descriptions  and  figures  of 
this  work,  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds,  are  par- 
ticularly attended  to  ;  and  he  began  to  establish 
affinities  in   plants  from  these   essential  parts. 
An  account  was  added  of  some  marine  animals, 
of  the  hippopotamus  and  his  teeth,  and  a  curious 
dissertation  on  the  Purpura  of  the  ancients  and 
on   Glossopetrae.      The   work  was  printed   by 
Mascardi,  printer  to  the  academy  of  the  L)>nri, 
an  institution  established  by  Cesi  duke  of  Aqua- 
viva,  and  of  which  Colonna  was   a  member, 
with   Galileo,  Bapt.  Porta,  and  other  eminent 
men.    In  1627  he  wrote  "  Annotationes  &  ad- 
ditlones  ad  opus  Fr.  Hernandez  &  Nardi  Ant. 
Recchi,"  which  did  not  appear  till  1651.     In 
these  he  gave  many  observations  concerning  the 
genera,  classes,  and  characters,  of  plants,  similar 
to  the   discoveries  of  more  modern  botanists. 
He  first  distinguished   the   petals  of  flowers  by 
a  name  distinct  from  the  leaves,  and  suggested 
an    arrangement   founded    upon   them,    which 
Tournefort  afterwards  adopted.     He  was   ac- 
quainted with  the  style  and  stamina  of  plants, 


and  remarked  the  divisions  of  the  style,  and 
varieties  of  the  fruit.  Haller  has  therefore 
justly  ranked  him  among  botanical  i/ivef/ors ; 
and  it  is  allowed,  that  with  respect  to  the  knov/- 
ledge  of  ancient  botany  he  has  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled.  He  began  various  other  works 
on  different  subjects,  among  which  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pneumatics  of  Hero  the  Alex- 
andrine. He  also  invented  a  musical  instru- 
ment, which  he  called  Pentacontackordon,  or 
Sambuca  Linc?Ea,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  it, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  new  system  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  diapason.  It  appears  tliat  in  the 
latter  part  of  life  he  fell  again  into  his  epileptic 
disorder,  yet  he  is  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  eighty.  An  edition  of  his  "  Phytobas- 
nos,"  with  his  life,  and  some  account  of  the 
Lyncei,  was  published  by  Bianchi  at  Milan  in 
1 744.  uiloirri.  Ti-raboschi.  HalUr  Eibl.  Be 
tail. — A. 

COLONNA,    Francisco,    known    as    the 
author  of  a   work  which  has  occasioned  much 
idle    discussion   among  the  learned,   was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,   pro- 
bably at  Venics,   and  entered  into  the  order  of 
Dominicans.     It  is  supposed  that  before  he  be- 
came  a    monk,    he   fell   in   love  with   Lucretia 
Lelia,  niece  of  Theodore  Lelio,  then  bishop  of 
Treviso,  and  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  his 
writing   his  book.      Its  title   is   "  Hypneroto- 
machia  di  Poliphilo,"  the  first  of  which  words 
signifies  the  combat  of  Love  in  a  dream,  the  se- 
cond the  lover  of  Folia,   under  which  name  he 
disguised  that  of  his  mistress.     It  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary jumble  of  fable,    history,  allcj^ory, 
architecture,  mathematics,  antiquities,  &c.  writ- 
ten in  a  language  compounded  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Lombard,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  words; 
and  as  it  is  common  to  admire  what  is  unintel- 
ligible, many  persons  have  fancied  that  it  was  a 
repository  of  all  the  recondite  knowledge  in  the 
world,    and   have  taken  proportional    pains  to 
make   out   the   meaning.     It    appears   to    have 
been  first  printed  by  Aldus  in  1499.    A  French 
translation   of  it   was   published  in    1546,  and 
was  several  times  reprinted.     Both  the  otiginal 
and    translation   have    been    in    great    request 
among  collectors  of  books,  on  account  of  their 
scarcity,  and  especially  on  account  ot  the  beauty 
of  the  numerous  wooden  cuts  with  which  the 
work  is  decorated.       Many  of  these  relate  to 
architecture,  in  which   art  it  appears  that  the 
author  was  very  conversant.     There   has  been 
much  minute  and  tedious  discussion  relative  to 
the  history  of  this  Colonna,  whose  merit  cer- 
tainly was  not  adequate  to  the  labour.    He  died 
at  Venice  in  the  convent  of  St.  John  and  St. 
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Paul,  in  1527,  at  a  very  advanced  age.     Tira- 
bcscki. — A. 

COLUMBUS,  Colombo,  or  Colon, 
Christopher,  one  of  tliose  men  who  form  an 
era  in  the  history  of  mankini!,  was  a  native  of 
Italy  ;  and  since  his  name  has  become  famon*, 
different  places  have  contended  for  the  lionoiir 
of  his  birth.  After  comparing  their  claims, 
the  most  probable  result  is,  that  his  family,  ori- 
ginally from  Pradello  in  the  Placentiiie,  settled 
in  the  Genoese  dominions,  in  some  part  of 
which  Christopher  was  born,  about  the  year 
1447.  His  father  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
a  weaver,  by  others  a  bargeman.  1 1  umble  as  was 
liis  condition,  he  nevertheless  sent  his  son  to  a 
school,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  language,  together  with  some  knowledge 
of  geometry,  co'-inograpliy,  and  astronomy, 
sciences  for  which  he  shewed  an  early  predilec- 
tion. He  went  to  sea  about  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  his  first  voy.igcs  were  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  but  his  enterprising  spirit,  not  contented 
with  such  narrow  bounds,  carried  him  into  the 
northern  seas,  probably  in  one  of  the  fishing 
vessels  which  then  began  to  frequent  Iceland 
and  the  polar  regions.  He  afterwards  entered 
with  a  famous  corsair  of  his  name  and  family, 
and  spent  some  years  in  cruising  against  tlic 
Mahometans  and  Venetians,  till  the  ship  in 
which  he  served  took  fire  in  an  engagement, 
and  he  with  diiBculty  preserved  his  life  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  sea  and  swimming 
to  shore.  Thus  having  acquired  the  skill  and 
courage  proper  to  a  sailor's  ciiaracter,  he  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  then  the  great  resort  of  naval 
adventurers,  and  where  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew seems  to  have  been  already  settled  as  a 
maker  of  geographical  charts.  At  Lisbon, 
Christopher  married  the  daughter  of  Perestrello, 
a  sea  captain  employed  in  voyages  of  discovery 
by  prince  Henry  of  Portugal ;  and  thus  he  ob- 
tained access  to  all  his  journals  and  charts,  and 
n  ki'iOwledge  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Portuguese  in  exploring  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
its  adjacent  islands.  He  himself  made  a  voyage 
to  the  isle  of  M.ideira,  and  for  some  years 
traded  with  that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores, 
and  the  settlements  on  the  African  continent. 
From  all  the  lights  he  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain, 
and  from  profound  meditation  on  the  theory  of 
the  globe  as  f.ir  as  it  was  then  known,  he  be- 
came fully  convinced,  not  only  that  there  must 
be  inhabited  lands  further  to  the  west,  but  that 
a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  then  the 
great  object  of  the  Poi-tuguese  navigators,  might 
be  found  by  steering  in  tltat  direction,  than 
round  the  coutincnt  of  Africa.    Prom  the  let- 


ters that  passed  between  him  and  Paul  To.-ca- 
nclli,  a  Florentine  physician  of  great  skill  in 
cosmography,  it  appears  that  he  had  entertained 
these  ideas  as  early  as  1474  ;  and  whatever  may 
be  said  concerning  prior  accidental  discoveries 
of  parts  of  America,  which  were  mere  matter 
of  obscure  tradition,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Columbus  was  led  by  a  course  of  mature  rea- 
soning and  reflection  to  those  attempts  which 
have  immortalised  his  name,  and  which,  in  the 
whole  process  of  conducting  them,  indicated  a 
mind  of  the  hii^hest  order.  \Vlicn  he  had 
settled  his  plan,  he  made  the  first  oiler  of  his 
services  to  his  own  country,  tlie  republic  of 
Genoa  ;  but  narrow  conceptions  and  tlic  want 
of  an  enterprising  spirit  caused  his  proposals  to 
be  rejected  by  the  senate  as  visionary.  His 
next  application  was  to  John  II.  king  of  Portu- 
gal, wlio  received  him  favourably,  and  appoint- 
ed commissioners  to  examine  his  plan.  These 
persons  were  mean  enough,  while  they  pretended 
to  be  examining  the  affair,  to  fit  c^ut  privately  a 
small  vessel,  the  masterof  which,  furnished  with 
the  charts  of  Columbus,  was  to  proceed  on  his  in- 
tended course,  and  endeavour  to  anticipate  him 
in  his  discoveries.  Want  of  skill  and  re<:o!u- 
tion,  however,  soon  induced  this  navigator  to 
turn  back  ;  and  Columbus,  discovering  the  base 
transaction,  was  so  irritated,  that  he  immediate- 
ly left  Portugal,  and  proceeded  to  Spain.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  his  brotlier  Bartholomew 
into  England,  to  make  similar  proposals  to  the 
king,  Htnrv  VII.  that  he  himself  was  to  make 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Spaniards  were 
then  deeply  involved  in  the  war  with  the  Moors, 
nor  were  they  enlightened  enough  to  compre- 
hend the  arguments  of  Columbus  in  favour  of 
his  scheme.  After  a  tedious  examination,  it 
was  therefore  rejected  -,  and  Columbus  was  pre- 
paring to  visit  England,  where  Bartholomew, 
who  had  been  detained  for  some  years  in  capti- 
vity by  pirates,  was  at  length  arrived,  and  liad 
obtained  a  favourable  hearing.  At  this  con- 
juncture, Juan  Perez  de  Marehena,  the  guar- 
dian of  a  Franciscan  monastery  near  Palos,  an 
intimate  friend  and  warm  admirer  of  Colum- 
bus, prevailed  upon  him  to  make  another 
attempt  at  the  Spanish  court  -,  and  by  means  of 
his  credit  with  Is.ibella,  he  found  means  to  en- 
gage her  in  the  interest  of  tlie  adventurer.  But 
the  cold  prudence  of  Ferdinand,  and  disputes 
concerning  the  rewards  claimed  by  Columbus 
in  case  of  success,  again  caused  his  rejection  ; 
and,  in  despair  of  obtaining  further  attention  in 
Spain,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  England,  v.hen  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
and  the  interposition  of  some  zealous  patron$, 
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suddenly  brouglit  about  a  cliange  in  his  favour. 
In  April,  1492,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Co- 
lumbus, by  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  con- 
stituted hhn  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  seas 
he  should  discover,  and  their  viceroy  in  all  the 
islands  and  continents ;  granted  him  and  his 
heirs  a  tenth  of  all  the  profits  which  should 
accrue ;  and  permitted  him  to  advance  one 
eighth  of  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  with  the 
condition  of  a  proportional  share  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages.  Preparations  were  imme- 
diately commenced  for  fitting  him  out ;  but  the 
whole  adventure  made  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
on  this  great  occasion  consisted  in  three  caravels 
carrying  ninety  men. 

With  tliis  small  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos 
in  Andalusia,  having  first  with  great  solemnity 
performed  all  those  religious  rites  which  tlie 
character  of  the  country  and  of  the  age,  and  his 
own  devout  disposition,  suggested.  He  first  ran 
to  the  Canaries,  and  having  there  refitted  his 
crazy  barks,  he  departed  for  his  voyage  of  disco- 
very on  September  6th,  steering  due  west,  over 
a  vast  and  unknown  ocean,  with  no  other  guide 
than  well-founded  hopes  and  rational  conjec- 
turdg.  He  had  .scarcely  lost  sight  of  land, 
when  some  of  his  crew  shewed  signs  of  con- 
sternation ;  and  the  variation  of  the  needle,  and 
uncommon  appearances  in  the  ocean,  aggravated 
their  terrors.  Columbus,  meantime,  scarcely 
allowing  himself  time  for  necessary  refresh- 
ment, calm  and  serene,  kept  the  deck,  with  the 
sounding  line  or  instruments  for  observation 
perpetually  in  his  hand,  and  noting  down  every 
unusual  appearance  with  philosophical  accuracy. 
Three  weeks  passed  with  nothing  in  sight  but 
sea  and  sky,  while  the  trade-winds  v,-ere  still 
hurrying  them  westward  ;  and  they  had  already 
proceeded  to  a  distance  which  Columbus 
thought  it  prudent  to  conceal,  when  a  general 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  sailors,  some  of 
the  most  desperate  of  whom  talked  of  throwing 
their  admiral  overboard  should  he  persist  in  an 
undertaking  which  must  prove  fatal  to  them  all. 
Columbus,  with  admirable  patience^  firmness, 
and  dexterity,  succeeded  In  quieting  their  minds, 
and  engaging  them  to  a  further  trial ;  but  in  a 
few  days  more  their  fears  rose  again  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  became  absolutely  ungovern- 
-.blc ;  and  he  was  constrained  to  promise  to 
direct  his  course  homev.ards,  within  three  days, 
."hould  not  land  be  discovered.  This  promise, 
however,  he  now  tliought  sufliciently  safe  ;  for 
the  tokens  of  approaching  land  continually  be- 
came more  numerous.  Every  eye  was  anxious- 
ly bent  on  tlie  western  quarter,   when,  in  tlie 


night  of  October  nth,  Columbus  descried  a 
moving  light ;  and  soon  after,  the  joyful  cry  of 
land  was  heard  from  (he  headmost  ship.  Co- 
lumbus now  triumphed.  The  sailors  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  entreating  pardon  for 
their  past  conduct ;  and  almost  considered  as 
heaven -inspired  the  man  they  were  lately  revil- 
ing as  a  visionary  and  impostor.  The  land 
proved  to  be  an  island,  called  by  the  natives 
CJuanahani,  one  of  the  Lncaya  or  Bahama  isles. 
Columbus  named  it  San  Salvador,  and,  before 
all  the  prew,  setting  foot  in  this  new  world, 
took  solemn  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of 
Castile  and  Leon.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
other  discoveries,  and  the  great  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Hispaniola  were  visited  by  him  in  this  first 
voyage.  He  found  in  them  an  innocent  people, 
in  the  simplicity  of  pure  nature,  ready  to  re- 
gard the  Spaniards  as  superior  beings,  and  too 
unsuspecting  to  be  jealous  of  any  of  their  pro- 
ceedings towards  depriving  them  of  their  na- 
tive independence.  Columbus  lost  one  of  his 
vessels  by  shipwreck.  After  building  a  fort  in 
Hispaniola,  and  leaving  in  it  a  part  of  his  men, 
he  put  on  board  some  of  the  natives,  and  spe- 
cimens of  the  productions  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially all  the  gold  he  could  procure,  and  took 
his  departure  homewards.  He  encountered  a 
very  violent  tempest,  in  which  both  his  shatter- 
ed ships  were  near  being  lost.  While  all  others 
on  board  were  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of 
their  personal  danger,  Columbus  was  meditat- 
ing on  the  means  of  preserving  a  record  of  his 
great  discoveries.  Retiring  to  his  cabin,  he 
wrote  a  distinct  account  of  all  he  had  seen  and 
done,  which  he  carefully  covered  with  wax, 
enclosed  in  a  tight  cask,  and  committed  to  the 
sea  with  a  proper  direction,  hoping  that  chance 
might  land  it  on  the  European  coasts.  The 
storm.,  however,  abated,  and  he  found  shelter  in 
the  Azores.  Thence,  after  touching  at  Lisbon, 
he  reached  the  port  of  Palos,  which  he  had 
quitted  seven  months  and  eleven  days  before. 
His  safe  arrival  was  welcomed  by  general  re- 
joicings, and  unbounded  admiration.  He  pre- 
sently repaired  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court  theii 
was,  and  was  received  with  all  the  honours  d'ue 
to  one  who  had  achieved  such  an  extraordinary 
and  important  enterprise.  All  -his  stipulated 
privileges  were  confirmed,  his  family  was  en- 
nobled, he  was  treated  with  high  respect  by  die 
king  and  queen,  and,  after  their  example,  by  all 
the  courtiers ;  and,  what  most  flattered  him, 
preparations  were  made  for  seeding  him  out 
witli  a  second  armament,  greatly  superior  in 
consequence  to  the  first.  This  consisted  of 
seventeen  ships,  having  on  board  1500  persons, 
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sevCr.il  of  tliem  men  of  family,  Jestined  to 
settle  in  these  newly  discovered  countries,  and 
amply  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  that 
purpose. 

Columbus  set  sail  from  Cadiz   upon  his  se- 
cond voyage  on  September  25th,  1493.     Hold- 
ing a  more  southerly  course  than  before,  he  fell 
in  with  the  Caribbee,  or  Leward  Islands,  many 
of  which  he  visited.     They  were  inhabited  by  a 
fierce  and  warlike  race,   who  never  permitted 
the  Spaniards  to  land  without  a  spirited  oppo- 
sition.    At    length    he    arrived    at    Hlspaiiiola, 
where  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  the 
little  garrison  he  had  left  entirely  extirpated  ;  a 
catastrophe   brought  on  by  their  own   ill  eon- 
duct  towards  the  natives.     Columbus,  rejecting 
the  solicitations  of  some   of  his  followers   to 
revenge  the  death  of  men  whom  he  probably 
tliought   deserving   of  their   fate,   proceeded  to 
tlie  establishment   of  a   colony    by  building    a 
town,  to   which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isabella, 
in  honour  of  liis  royal  patroness.     He  also  sent 
expeditions  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  the  district  of  Cibao,   said  to 
be  fertile  in  gold.     In   the  mean   time  he  was 
greatly  harassed    by   discontents   and   mutinies 
among  liis  colonists,   who  suffered  under  hard- 
ship and  disease,   and  were  Impatient  to  realize 
the  golden  hopes  which  had  induced   them  to 
visit  this  new  world.     Having  by  his  prudence 
and  vigour  tolerably  composed  these  disorders, 
he  left  his  brother  Diego  to  govern  the  settle- 
ment, and  proceeded  with  a  small  squadron  on 
an  exploratory  voy.igc.     In  this  expedition   he 
encountered  great  dangers  and  sufferings,  with- 
out making  any  other  discovery  of  importance 
than  that  of  the  iijjind  of  Jamaica.     On  return- 
ing to  Hispanlola,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  there  his  brother   B.irtholomew,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  period,  and  who  had 
been  sent  from  Spain  with  a  reinforcement  of 
three  ships  loaded  with  provisions.     An  Indian 
war  then  succeedeil,  which  in   the  end  proved 
extremely   destructive    to    a    people    naturally 
timid,  and  prodigiously  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  their  invaders.     Ail  who  did  oot  perish  were 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  a  rigorous  tax  was  im- 
posed  upon  them  of  that  gold  which  was  the 
leading  object  of  European  cupidity,  and  which 
alone  could  effectually  plead  the  cause   of  Co- 
lumbus with  his  employers.     Such  an  advocate 
was  now  become  necessary,  for  numerous  com- 
plaints against  the  conduct   of  Columbus  had 
been  transmitted  to  the  court   of  Spain  by  the 
malcontents,  and  a  commissioner  had  been  sent 
over  to  enquire  into  their  validity.     The  mani- 
fest partiality  of  this  officer  Induced  Columbus 


to  resolve  to  lay  before  the  throne  in  person  a 
full  account  of  his  transactions.     Investing  hii 
brother  Bartholomew  with  the  charge  of  Ade- 
lantado,  or  lieutenant-governor,  he  set  sail  for 
Europe,  steering  almost  due  east  in  the  parallel 
of  Hispanlola.     This   course,    which  rendered 
the  trade-winds  adverse  to  him,   so  protracted 
the  voyage  that  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress 
for  want  of  provision,  when  he  arrived  in  Spain 
in  the  summer  of  1496.     The  presence  of  a 
great  man  often  produces  effects  in  his  favour 
which  he  would  iu  vain  expect  from  distant  re- 
presentations,  rhe  tranquil  self-confidence  which 
Columbus  eminently  possessed,  put  his  enemies 
to  silence,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  gold  and 
precious  commodities  Iiebrought  with  him,  reco- 
\ered  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereigns.  Thcim- 
portance  of  the  new  colony  was  seen  in  such  a 
light,  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  every  exertion 
to  render  it  a  permanent  and  complete  establish- 
ment.    Such,   however,   were    the  delays  and 
difficulties  in    bringing   the  various  plans  into 
effect,  that  it  was  not  till  May,  1498,  that  Co- 
lumbus   was  enabled  to  proceed  on   his  third 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  squadron  of 
six  ships.     He  stood  more  to  the  south  than  be- 
fore, and  reached  to  within  five  degrees  of  the 
line.     Thence  steering  to  the  north-west,   he 
discovered  the  isle  of  Trinidad  at  the  moijth  of 
the  Orinoco,  tlie  vast  size  of  which  river  assur- 
ed him  that  it  must  take  its  rise  in  a  great  con- 
tinent.    He  next  touched  upon  various  parts  of 
the  continent  itself,  forming  the  coast  of  the 
present  Caracas,   Comana,  and  Paria,  which, 
however,  he  then  conceived  to  belong  to  some 
island.     He   arrived   at  Hispanlola  in  August, 
much    debilitated     by    sickness    and    fatigue. 
There  he  found  that  his  brother,  according  to 
his  advice,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Isa- 
bella to  St.  Domingo,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island.     He  also  found  that  a  mutiny  had 
been  raised  by  the  chief  justice  Roldan,  who 
had   seceded  with   a    number  of  settlers,    and 
threatened  a  civil  war.     This  he  composed   as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  gratified  the  discon- 
tented with  allotments  of  land,  to  wliieh  were 
annexed  those  distributions  of  the  poor  natives, 
called  rcpiirtimitiiiosy  which  eventually  proved 
such  an  Intolerable  source  of  cruelty   and  op- 
pression to  those  wretched  beings.     Envy  and 
malignity,   however,    still    pursued  him.     The 
complaints  against  him  and  his  brothers  trans- 
mitted to  court,  were  more   loud  and  importu- 
nate than  ever.     The  first  fruit  of  these  was  an 
interference   with  his  stipulated  rights  by  the 
grant  of  a  separate  commission  of  discovery  to 
Alphonso  d'Ojeda,  who  was  accompanied  in  his 
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voyage  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  fortunate 
rival  in  fame  to  Columbus.  At  length,  queen 
Isabella  was  to  such  a  degree  influenced  by  the 
charges  brought  ?.gainst  Columbus,  that  she 
signed  an  instrument  revoking  his  appointment 
as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  countries  lie  hiul 
discovered,  and  nominating  Francis  de  Bova- 
dilla  in  his  stead.  This  man,  in  the  insolence 
of  power,  without  ever  admitting  Columbus  to 
his  presence,  threw  him  into  chains,  and  sent 
him,  along  with  his  brothers  also  fettered,  to 
Europe.  The  captain  of  the  ship  which  receiv- 
ed Columbus  on  board,  respectfully  offered  to 
take  off  his  fetters  ;  but  the  prisoner  indignantly 
refused  to  suffer  his  irons  to  be  removed  except 
by  the  express  command  of  his  sovereigns.  On 
his  an-ival  in  Spain,  they  were  shocked  with  the 
idea  of  that  imputation  of  ingratitude  which  the 
•Spanish  court  must  undergo  from  all  mankind, 
upon  such  unworthy  treatment  of  so  great  a 
benefactor  to  the  nation.  He  was  instantly 
liberated,  presented  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
invited  to  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
Jcindness  by  the  queen,  and  with  civility  by  the 
king.  Bovadilla  was  disgraced,  but  yet  Colum- 
bus was  not  restored  to  his  former  dignity. 
And  so  deeply  did  the  injury  he  had  sustained 
sink  into  his  mind,  that  he  always  carried  about 
him  the  fetters  he  had  worn,  hung  them  up  in 
his  chamber,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
be  buried  with  him.  His  passion  for  discovery, 
however,  led  him  to  propose  another  voyage,  of 
which  the  leading  purpose  was  his  original  idea 
of  opening  a  new  tract  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  he  now  supposed  to  be  separated  from 
the  new  world  by  a  sea,  with  which  there  might 
probably  be  a  communication  by  means  of  some 
strait. 

On  this  fourth  voyage,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  son  Ferdinand, 
and  furnished  with  only  four  small  barks,  he 
sailed  from  Cadiz  in  May,  1502.  On  arriving 
off  St.  Domingo  he  found  eighteen  loaded  ships 
preparing  to  depart  for  Europe.  As  from  certain 
tokens  he  discerned  the  approach  of  a  hurricane, 
he  requested  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  and 
at  the  same  time  warned  the  fleet  not  to  sail. 
Both  his  request  and  his  warning  were  disregard- 
ed. The  hurricane  came  on.  By  proper  precau- 
tions he  escaped  its  fury  ;  but  it  fell  with  such 
destructive  violence  on  the  fleet,  that  only 
two  or  three  ships  were  saved,  and  Bovadilla, 
Roldan,  and  several  others  of  his  most  invete- 
rate enemies,  perished,  with  all  their  wealth. 
It  happened  too,  that  among  those  vessels  which 
escaped  was  that  on  which  the  wrecks  of  Co- 
lumbus's property  were  embarked.      In  these 


incidents,  while  some  discovered  the  distribu- 
tions of  divine  justice,  others  fancied  they  saw 
proofs  of  magical  arts  exercised  by  the  man 
whom,  whatever  else  they  thought  of  him,  they 
could  not  but  regard  as  a  very  extraordinary 
character.  Columbus  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
and  traced  nil  the  coast  about  the  isthmus  of 
Dsrien,  in  search  of  his  imagmed  strait.  He 
left  a  small  colony  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  on  the  river  Belem,  and  then  sailing 
homewards  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. Here  he  underwent  great  distress 
from  the  mutiny  and  desertion  of  his  meti, 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  natives,  who  with- 
held their  supplies  of  provisions,  till,  by  the 
prediction  of  an  eclipse,  he  obtained  an  irresis- 
tible authority  over  their  minds.  At  length  he 
was  delivered  by  a  squadron  sent  from  Hispa- 
niola  ;  and  after  a  short  stay  at  St.  Domingo, 
he  embarked  with  two  ships  for  Spain.  One 
of  these  was  obliged  by  storms  to  return,  and 
in  the  other,  with  great  diiflculty  and  danger, 
he  reached  St.  Lucar  in  December,  1504,  and 
thus  finished  his  last  disastrous  voyage. 

He  had  the  mortification  of  finding  his  best 
friend,  Isabella,  dead  ;  and  Ferdinand,  always 
prejudiced  against  him,  was  little  disposed  to 
redress  his  injuries.  Though  received  with 
cold  civility,  his  repeated  memorials  for  restitu- 
tion to  the  dignities  and  emoluments  to  which 
by  treaty  he  was  entitled,  were  neglected  or 
evaded ;  and  he  was  even  insulted  with  the 
proposal  of  renouncing  them  for  a  pension. 
These  mental  sufferings,  added  to  a  declining 
state  of  bodily  health,  brought  his  life  to  a  close 
at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  went  through 
the  last  scene  with  the  piety  and  composure  he 
had  displayed  in  all  the  trying  emergencies  of 
his  life.  The  king,  who  seems  to  have  repent- 
ed his  hard  treatment  of  this  eminent  person, 
bestowed  due  funeral  honours  on  his  remains, 
and  confirmed  to  the  sons  their  Iiercditary 
rights.  Don  Diego,  the  eldest  son,  was  put  in 
possession  of  all  his  father's  posts,  in  1508; 
and  his  brothers  lived  honoured  and  distinguish- 
ed, as  became  sharers  in  the  blood  of  the  great 
Columbus.  Thit  another  person  should  supplant 
him  in  the  glory  of  giving  name  to  that  new  world 
which  he  discovered,  appears  a  singular  caprice 
of  fortune,  or  rather  of  human  justice  ;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  completing  that  train  of 
calamities  and  indignities,  which  rendered  him 
much  less  a  happy  than  a  famous  man.  Tira- 
boschi.      Robertsott's  Hist.of  Americn-—^' 

COLUMBUS  (Colombo),Realdus,  an  emi- 
nent anatomist,  was  a  native  of  Cremona,  and 
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a  disciple  first  of  Anton.  Plvitius,  a  surgeon, 
and  tlicn  of  the  celebrated  Vesalius  He  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  anatomical  chair  at  Pa- 
dua in  J  542,  which  lie  filled  tlirce  years  witli 
reputation.  He  was  afterwards  professor  at 
Pisa,  and  some  say  at  Ferrara,  and  finally  at 
Rome,  where  he  lived  several  years.  His  deatli 
is  placed  in  1577.  He  was  a  diligent  dissector, 
as  well  of  human  bodies,  as  of  those  of  brutes  •, 
and,  by  his  experiments  on  living  animals,  made 
various  discoveries.  He  published,  in  1559, 
dedicated  to  pope  Paul  I\'.  a  work  entitled 
*'  De  Re  Anatomies,  Lib.  XV."fol.  several  times 
reprinted.  Tiiis  is  a  valuable  performance,  con- 
taining many  useful  observations,  though  lie  is 
charged  with  claiming  some  discoveries  which 
do  not  belong  to  him,  and  of  being  too  fond  of 
exposing  the  errors  of  G.ikn  and  others,  in- 
cluding his  own  master,  Vesalius.  He  ranks 
among  those  anatomists  who  made  the  nearest 
approaches  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion before  Harvey.  He  saw  that  the  heart  was 
contracted  when  the  arteries  were  dilated,  and 
vice  versn.  He  had  a  true  notion  of  the  effects 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart  in  directing  the  course 
of  the  blood  ;  and  he  traced  the  passage  of  this 
fluid  through  the  Kings  and  pulmonary  vessels 
■with  more  accuracy  than  Servctus  had  done ; 
but  he  denied  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart,  and  in  other  points  retained  the  ancient 
errors.  In  his  last  book  he  gives  several  obser- 
vations relative  to  morbid  anatomy,  derived 
from  his  own  dissections.  Tiraboschi.  Haller. 
Bibl-  Atiatom. — A. 

COLUMELLA,  Lucius  Junius  Modera- 
Tus,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  lived 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
He  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on  agriculture,  en- 
titled "  De  Re  Rustica,"  in  twelve  books, 
which  arc  come  down  to  our  times,  and  are  the 
most  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  on  that  subject. 
They  arc  written  in  the  style  of  the  Augustan 
age,  and  contain  rules  concerning  the  culture 
of  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  domestic  animals,  drawn  up  from  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation.  The  tenth 
book  is  an  elegant  poem  on  gardens.  A  sepa- 
rate book,  "  De  Arboribus,"  is  annexed  to 
these.  Pliny  likewise  attributes  to  him  a  work 
on  ancient  sacrifices  for  obtaining  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ;  but  this  is  lost.  Some  v.riters  dis- 
tinguish two  Columellas,  one  a  Roman  orator, 
the  other  a  Greek  philosopher  ;  the  last  of  whom 
is  our  author.  The  works  of  Columella  have 
many  times  been  edited,  both  separately,  and 
■with  the  other  ancient  aj^riculturists.    The  best 


edition  is  that  in  Gcsner's  collection  of  the  "  Rei 
Rusticx  Scriptores,"  J>eips.  1735.  Pliny.  Mo- 
rcri.     Tiraacsthi.     Haller.  Bibl.  Boian.—A.. 

COLUPHUS,  a  Greek  pott,  was  a  n.itivc 
of  '  ycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  lived,  accord- 
ing toSuidas,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aiia- 
stasius,  about  the  end  of  the  fiftli  century.  Hi'^ 
work  on  '•  The  Rape  of  IL-lcn"  is  come  down 
to  modern  limes.  It  is  a  narrative  piece,  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  not  superior  to  the  taste  of  il'ic 
age,  when  poetry  was  much  declined,  it  was 
edited  at  Basil,  1555,  8vo.  and  i-rankfort,  1600, 
8vo.  •,  and  a  French  translation  of  it  was  given 
by  M.  du  Molard,  in  1742.  Suidas  mentions 
the  "  Calydonics"  and  "  Persies"  of  the  same 
author.      Vossius  de  Pad.  Grac.     A-Ioreri. — A. 

COLVIUS,  Andrew,  of  Don,  in  Holland, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1594,  and  died 
in  1671-,  after  having  ofneiated  as  minister  in 
different  Walloon  churches  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, was  fixed,  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  as  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  his  na- 
tive city.  In  the  year  1620  he  visited  Venice, 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  embassador 
from  their  high  mightinesses  ;  in  which  city  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
father  Paul,  wliose  treatise  on  the  Inquisition  he 
translated  from  the  Italian  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. This  translation  was  printed  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1651.  Colvius  was  intimately  connect- 
ed with  many  other  literary  characters  ;  and  to 
him  Saumaise  addressed  his  Letter  on  the  Ele- 
venth Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1644, 
and  translated  into  Flemish  in  1645.  He,  like- 
wise, made  considerable  progress  in  astronomical 
and  philosophical  knowledge,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  good  poet,  botii  in  tJie  Latin  and 
Flemish  languages.  He  was  also  an  industrious 
and  curious  collector  of  rarities  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  appears  from  the  catalogue  of  his  cabi- 
net, which  he  printed  in  the  year  1655,  under 
this  title,  "  Catalogus  Mussel  Andreas  Colvii." 
i/a;Yr;.— M. 

COLVIUS,  Nicholas,  the  only  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Dort,  in  1634,  and 
became  colleague  with  his  father  in  the  Walloon 
church  in  that  place,  in  the  year  1655.  After- 
wards he  exercised  his  ministerial  talents  at  Am- 
sterdam, for  the  long  term  of  fifty-five  years. 
In  the  year  1 706  he  composed  a  sermon  on  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  which  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Jubilee 
of  Mr.  Colvius."  In  the  same  year  lie  publish- 
ed, in  8vo.  "  A  Collection  of  the  Regulations 
established    by    the    Synod    of    the    Walloon 
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Cliurclies  In  the  Lov.'-ccuiitries."  He  died  in 
1717,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.     Moreri. — IM. 

COMBEFIS,  Francis,  a  learned  French  do- 
minican  monk  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  Marmande,  in  Guienne,  in  the  year 
1605,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  first  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
afterwards  in  the  convents  of  the  order  into 
•which  he  entered  ?.t  that  city  and  at  Paris.  His 
principal  attention  was  devoted  to  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  to  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  historians.  So 
high  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired,  that 
he  was  fixed  upon  by  the  French  prelates,  at  an 
assembly  held  at  Paris  in  1655,  as  the  most  pro- 
per person  to  be  employed  on  new  editions  and 
versions  of  several  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  re- 
ceived from  them,  in  honourable  reward  of  his 
literary  diligence,  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres. 
That  pecuniary  reconipence  was  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than  had  before  been  conferred  by  the 
French  clergy  on  any  individual  of  the  regular 
orders  :  a  proof  of  the  great  respect  and  esti- 
mation in  which  his  talents  were  held.  Among 
other  works,  he  published  those  of  Amphilo- 
chus,  Methodius,  Andreas  Cretensis,  Maximus, 
Basil,  &c.  and  some  pieces  of  Chrysostom,  for 
the  first  time  selected  from  MSS.  in  the  king's 
library.  He  likewise  published  a  "  Collection  of 
Lives  of  different  Fathers,  Popes,  and  Martyrs;" 
additions  to  the  "  Bibliotheca  Grsecorum  Pa- 
trum,"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes 
folio  ;  "  A  Library  of  the  Fathers,  for  the  Use 
of  Preachers,"  in  eight  volumes  folio  ;  "  His- 
toric Bysantinos  Scriptores,  post  Theophanem," 
in  folio,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  minister 
Colbert,  See.  Father  Combefis  died  in  the  year 
1679,  "  worn  out,"  as  his  biographers  express 
themselves,  *'  by  the  austerities  of  the  cloister, 
the  labours  of  the  study,  and  the  agonies  of  the 
stone."  Our  author's  style  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sions, cannot  be  commended  for  its  perspicuity 
or  purity.      Alorcri.     Noitv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber,  Thomas,  a  respect- 
able English  divine,  and  strenuous  defender  of 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  national 
cliurch  in  the  seventeentli  century,  was  born  at 
Westerham,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1645.  Hav- 
ing received  a  classical  education  in  his  native 
place,  he  was  admitted  into  Sydney-Sussex  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  16^9.  In  that  society  he 
made  commendable  proficiency  in  literary  and 
theological  studies ;  and  took  his  degrees  of 
B.A.  in  1662-3,  and  of  M.A.  in  1666.  He 
was  afterwards  created  doctor  in  divinity,  be- 
tween the  years  1676  and  1679,  according  to 
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the  most  probable  surmise,  by  a  diploma  from 
Lambeth.  In  the  year  1677,  he  was  collated  by 
archbishop  Sterne  to  the  prebend  of  Holme,  in 
the  catheilral  church  of  York;  which,  in  1681, 
he  quitted  for  the  prebend  of  Fenton,  in  the 
same  church.  In  the  year  1683-4  he  was  also 
collated  to  the  prcecentorship  of  York ;  v/hich 
he  resigned  on  being  nominated  to  the  deanery 
of  Durham,  in  1691.  Dr.  Comber  had  also 
the  honour  of  being  chaplain  to  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  V'illiam  and 
queen  Mary.  To  these  successive  preferments 
the  principal  recommendations  appear  to  have 
been  the  respectability  and  excellence  of  his 
character,  and  the  zeal  of  his  labours  in  defend- 
ing or  in  illustrating  the  principles  and  formu- 
laries of  the  established  church.  Dr.  Comber 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
Tillotson,  Sharp,  Burnet,  Hicks,  Cave,  Lake, 
and  other  eminent  contemporary  divines ;  of 
which  an  interesting  and  entertaining  account 
and.specimens  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  lately  published  by  his 
great-grandson  and  namesake.  He  died  in 
1699,  i'^  ^^^  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  publications:  "  A  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  primitive  and  general 
Use  of  Liturgies  in  the  Christian  Church,  to- 
gether with  an  Answer  to  Mr.  David  Clarkson's 
late  Discourse  concerning  Liturgies,"  in  1690; 
"  A  Companion  to  the  Temple,  or  a  Help  to 
Devotion  in  the  Use  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
&c."  in  1679,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  *'  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Altar,  or  a  Help  to  the  worthy 
receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Discourses 
and  Meditations,  Sec."  in  1673-4;  "  A  brief 
Discourse  upon  the  Offices  of  Baptism,  Cate- 
chism, and  Confirmation,"  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Companion  to  the  Altar ;  "  A  Discourse 
on  the  occasional  Oifices  in  the  Common  Prayer, 
viz.  Matrimony,  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  Sic." 
in  1676,  8vo. ;  "  A  Discourse  upon  the  Man- 
ner and  Form  of  making  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons,"  in  1679,  8vo. ;  "  Short  Discourses 
upon  the  whole  Common  Praver,  designed  to 
inform  the  Judgment,  and  excite  the  Devotion 
of  such  as  daily  use  the  same,"  in  1684,  Bvo.  ; 
"  Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils  during  the 
first  four  Centuries,  together  with  an  Appendix 
concerning  the  Forgeries  and  Errors  in  the  An- 
nals of  Baronius,"  in  16S9,  4to. ;  "  Friendly 
and  seasonable  Advice  to  the  Roman-catliolics 
of  England,  by  a  charitable  Hand,"  in  i2mo. ; 
the  fourth  edition  of  which  contains  "  An  Ad- 
dition of  the  most  convincing  Instances  and  Au- 
thorities, and  die  Testimony  of  their  owii  Writ- 
ers for  the  same."  He  likewise  edited  "  Chrisius 
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Triumphans,  Comrcdia  Apocalyptica,  Autore 
Johnnne  Fcxo,  Anglo.  Eilita  est  olim  B.Tsiliae, 
anno  1556,  nunc  denuo  cdita,  et  Scholarchis 
ludique  litorarii  Moderatoribus  dcdicata,  ob  in- 
signem  Styli  Elegantiam  in  Scholas  utilissime 
admittenda,  &c."  dated  in  1672.  Bhg.  Brit. 
Comti-r's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  ff'ritings  of 
Thomm  Ccmhcr,  D.D. — M. 

COMENIUS,  JoKN  Amos,  a  grammarian, 
and  German  protcstnnt  divine,  was  born  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  year  1592.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  at  different  places,  particularly  at  Her- 
bom,  in  the  "Wetteraw,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  in  which  he  was  successively  ap- 
pointed rector  of  a  college,  minister  or  the 
church  at  Fulnec,  and  director  of  a  school  in 
that  town.  In  this  situation  he  employed  him- 
self in  forming  the  plan  of  a  new  and  more  ex- 
peditious method  of  teaching  languages,  than 
those  generally  followed  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  writings  on  this  subject  were  destroyed, 
when  the  Spaniards  took  that  town  in  1671,  and 
plundered  his  library.  The  persecutions  to 
which  the  protestant  ministers  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  were  subjected,  in  consequence  of  their 
proscription  by  an  edict  of  the  year  1624,  ob- 
liged him  to  retire  to  Lesna,  a  city  of  Poland, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  employed 
in  instructing  young  persons  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. At  that  place  he  published,  in  the  year 
1631,  his  "  Janua  Linguarum  reserata,"  or 
"  The  Gate  of  Languages  unlocked  ;"  a  work 
which  was  so  well  received  by  the  world  as  to 
be  translated  into  not  only  twelve  European, 
but  also  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Mo- 
gul languages.  So  great  was  the  reputation 
which  Comenius  acquired  by  this  work,  that  he 
was  invited  into  Sweden,  in  the  year  1638,  and 
was  pressed  to  undertake  a  commission  for  re- 
forming all  the  schools  in  that  kingdom.  After 
having  declined  that  offer,  he  resumed  his  atten- 
tion to  his  new  method  of  instructing  youth, 
of  which  he  published  a  specimen,  under  the 
title  of  "  Pansophix  Prodromus,"  or  "The 
Forerunner  of  Universal  Science."  The  addi- 
tional fame  which  he  obtained  by  this  publica- 
tion, occasioned  his  invitation  to  England,  in  the 
year  1641,  Vvfhere  the  parliament  were  desirous 
of  employing  him  in  introducing  a  better  system 
of  education  into  the  schools  of  that  country. 
But  the  civil  war,  which  was  then  raging,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  parliament  to  other  ob- 
jects. In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Sweden,  encouraged  by  private  patronage, 
which  secured  to  him  a  liberal  maintenance, 
and  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  comple- 
tion of  his  favourite  work.     After  a  conference 


with  chancellor  Oxensticrn,  lie  was  induced  to 
retire  to  Elbing,  where  he  employ.-d  him-elf 
for  six  years  in  perfecting  his  new  mrthod ; 
which,  however,  at  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, did  not  obtain  for  the  author  sulficient  en- 
couragement to  engage  him  to  commit  it  to  the 
press.  In  the  year  1648,  Comenius  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Sigismund  Ragotski,  prince  of 
Transylvania  ;  where,  during  four  years,  he 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  deviling  and 
proposing  regulations  for  the  college  of  ratuk, 
upon  the  plan  of  his  Pansophia.  Afterwards  he 
returned  to  Lesna,  where  he  continued  till  the 
year  1656,  wh^'n  that  town  was  burnt  during 
the  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  and  in 
it  all  his  manuscripts,  excepting  what  he  had 
written  on  the  Pansophia,  and  some  Apocalyp- 
tic treatises.  From  Lesna,  Oamenius  fled  to 
Silesia,  whence  he  removed  into  Brandenburg, 
afterwards  to  Hamburg,  and  at  last  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  that  city  he  received  encouragement  and  li- 
beral support  from  some  opulent  merchants, 
who  expected  great  advantages  to  their  children 
from  the  application  of  his  proposed  new  me- 
thod of  instruction;  and,  in  the  year  1657, 
published  the  different  parts  of  his  "  New  Me- 
thod of  Teaching,"  at  the  expence  of  Lawrence 
de  Geer,  the  son  of  that  gentleman  to  whom  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  support  in  Sweden, 
and  at  Elbing.  "  It  is  a  book  in  folio,"  says 
Baylc,  •'  divided  into  four  parts,  which  cost  the 
author  watchful  hours,  and  much  money  to 
others,  and  irom.  which  the  republic  of  letters 
drew  no  manner  of  profit ;  neither  do  I  believe 
that  there  is  any  thing  usefully  practicable  in 
the  author's  scheme."  In  this  opmion  he  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  verdict  of  the  learned 
world  •,  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  nove 
added  to  those  of  many  other  scholars,  respect- 
able for  erudition,  and  the  most  upright  gene- 
rous intentions,  but  who  have  been  fundamen- 
tally deficient  in  judgment,  and  whose  talents 
have  been  sadly  misapplied.  But  our  author's 
deficiency  in  judgment  was  not  confined  to  his 
labours  on  the  subjects  of  education  and  gram- 
mar. After  his  settlement  at  Amsterdam,  he 
revived  his  attention  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  which  had  occasionally  employed  his  stu- 
dies in  the  earlier  part  of  life  ;  and,  heated  by  a 
fervid  imagination,  embraced  the  wild  notions 
entertained  by  enthusiastical  writers  in  Holland, 
and  among  some  French  protestants,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  respecting 
the  immediate  fall  of  Antichrist,  and  the  speedy 
commencement  of  the  millennium.  Under  the 
impres$ions  wluch  these  wliims  created,  be  care- 
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fully  collected  the  Visions  of  Kotterus,  of  Chris- 
tina Poniatovia,  and  of  Drabricius,  and  publish- 
ed them  at  Amsterdam.      Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Charles    Gustavus,    Cromwell,    and    Ragotski, 
were  in  these  reveries  pointed  out  as  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  selected  by  Heaven  to  ful- 
fil the  prophecies  of  scripture,  by  exterminating 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  overturning  the  throne 
of  the  popes.     When  the  events  of  the  world 
had  contributed  to  dissipate  a  considerable  part 
of  the  illusion,  our  author  \vs.s  led  to  acknow- 
ledge the  vanity  of  much  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten ;  but  he   was  not  cured  of  his  fanaticism. 
With    the    celebrated    Madame    Bourignon  he 
united  closely  in  friendship  and  sentiment ;  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  exclaimed,  "  All  the  kno'v- 
ledge  and  learning  that  I  have  had,  are  only  the 
productions  of  reason  and  the  human  mind,  and 
the  effects  of  human   study  ;  but  she  has  a  wis- 
dom and  a  light  that  proceed  immediately  from 
God  alone,  by  the  Holy  Ghost."     He  died  at 
Amsterdam    in   the   year    1671.     Besides    the 
works  already  mentioned,  Comenius  published 
•'  Commentaries  on   the    Apocalypse;"    some 
treatises  in  the  socinian  controversy,  occasioned 
by  the  Irenicum  Ircnicorum,  seu  reconciliatoris 
Christianorum  hodiernorum  Norma  triplex,  &c. 
a  work  published  by  Daniel  Zuikerus,  a  native  of 
Dantzic;  and  '' HistoriaFratrum  Bohemorum," 
in  4to.     Bayle.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 
COINIES,  Natalis,    whose   real  name  was 
Natal  Conti,  was  born  at  Milan,  of  Venetian 
parentage,  in  the  sixteenth  century.    He  appears 
to  have  resided  much  at  Milan,  and  is  said  also 
to  have  been  a  professor  at  Padua,  but  his  name 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  that  uni- 
versity.   He  was  a  man  of  great  classical  learn- 
ing, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  WTiter.    He 
translated  from   Greek  into  Latin  the  Deipno- 
sophistae  of  Athenseus,  the  Rhetoric  of  Hermo- 
genes,  and  other  works.    He  wrote  poems  both 
Greek  and  Latin.     Of  the   latter  a  collection 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1550.  He  composed 
a  history  of  his  own  times,  from  1545  to  1572, 
in  Latin,  printed  at  Venice  in  1:81,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  by  the  author.     But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  system  of  an- 
cient mythology,  entitled  "  Mythologiae,  sive  Ex- 
plicationis  Fabularum,  Libr.  X."  first  published 
between  1561   and   1564,  dedicated  to  Charles 
IX.  of  France.     It  is  a  learned  compilation  ;  but 
the  author  is  too  fond  of  pursuing  allegorical  and 
mystical  senses ;    whence    Joseph  Scaliger  has 
called  him  "  homo  futilissimus."    It  has,  how- 
ever, been  much  consulted,  and  has  been  pillaged 
by  those  who  have  decried  it.     He  died  some 
tii»e  before  1589.     Tiraboschi.     Morert. — A, 


COMITOLO,  Paul,  of  Perouse,  in  Italy' 

a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  ablest  casuists  belong- 
ing to  that  society,  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  instructions  in  morality  and  positive 
theology,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  died  at  his  native  place, 
in  1626,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Among 
the  publications  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
besides  several  treatises  in  support  of  the  cause 
of  pope  Paul  V.  against  the  spirited  and  tri- 
umphant opposition  to  his  edicts  and  bulls  by 
the  republic  of  Venice,  are  "  Catena  illustrium 
authorum  in  Librum  Job,"  translated  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin  ;  "  Concilia,  seu  re- 
sponsa  moralia,"  in  410.  **  Doctrina  de  Con- 
tractu universe,  &c."  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet, 
Hist.—U. 

_  COMMANDINE,  Frederick,  mathema- 
tician, was  bora  at  Urbino  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
1500.  To  a  great  depth  and  just  taste  in  the 
mathematics  he  joined  a  critical  skill  in  the 
Greek  language.  He  translated  and  explained 
the  writings  of  several  of  the  Greek  mathema- 
ticians. He  studied  medicine  at  Padua  ;  and  re- 
ceived a  doctor's  degree  at  Ferrara.  1  he  time 
of  his  death  was  September  3,  1575,  being  sixty- 
five  years  of  age. 

Of  his  own  works  Commandine  published 
the  following:  i.  "  Commentarius  in  Planis- 
phsrium  Ptolemsei,"  1558,  in  410.  2.  "  De 
Centro  Gravitatis  Solidorum,"  Bonon.  1565,  in 
4to.  3.  "HorologiorumDescriptio,"i2o/;;.i562, 
in  4to.  He  translated,  illustrated  with  notes, 
the  following  works,  most  of  them  beautifully 
printed  in  4to.  by  the  celebrated  printer  Aldus  : 

1.  "  Archimedis  Circuli  Parabolse,  de  Conoidi- 
bus  &  Sphaeroidibus,  de  Arenae  Numero,"  1558. 

2.  "  Ptolomjei  Planisphaerium,  &  Planisphse- 
rium  Jordani,"  1558.  3.  "  Ptolomsei  Analem- 
nia,"  1562.  4."  Archimedis  deiis  (\\x-x.  vehun- 
tur  in  aqua,"  1565.  5.  "  ApoUonii  Pergjei  Co- 
nicorum  libri  quatuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexan- 
drini  Lemmatibus  &  Commentariis  Eutocii  As- 
calonitse,"  &c.  1566.  6.  "  Machometes  Bag- 
dadinus  de  Superficierum  Divisioiiibus,"  1570. 
7.  "ElementaEuclidis,"i572.  8.  "  Aristarchus 
de  Magnitudinibus  &  Distantiis  Solis  &  Lunse," 
1572.  9.  "  Heronis  Alexandrini  Spiritualium 
liber,"  1583.  10.  "  Pappi  Alexandrini  Collec- 
tiones  Mathematicje,"  1588.  Moreri.  Huttons 
Diet — W.  N. 

COMMENDONE,  Gianfrancrsco,  cardi- 
nal,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Romish  church, 
vras  born  at  Venice  in  1524.  His  father,  An- 
tonio, a  physician  and  man  of  letters,  came  ori- 
ginally from  Bergamo.  Gianfrancesco  began 
to  compose  Latin  verses  at  ten  years  of  age, 
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and  at  fifteen  he  wns  sent  to  study  nt  Padua, 
vhtrc  he  obtained  great  distinction.  Visiting 
Rome  in  i  ;  -c,  he  became  known,  by  his  verses, 
to  the  pope  Julius  III.  M-ho  made  him  his  cliani- 
berlain  ;  and  finding  in  him  quaUties  of  more  im- 
portance than  writing  poetry,  employed  him  in 
public  business.  H?  was  sent  first  to  Urbino  ; 
and  in  ijj^  he  accompanied  the  legate,  cardinal 
Bandino,  to  Flanders,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
secretly  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  enquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  religion  under  the  new 
queen  Mary.  He  was  employed  in  various 
other  commissions  to  foreign  states  during  this 
pontificate.  Paul  IV.  nominated  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Zant,  and  sent  liim  as  legate  to 
the  different  states  of  Italy,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  join  him  in  a  common  league.  Pius 
IV.  raised  him  to  the  cardinal.ite  in  1565,  at 
which  time  he  was  nuncio  in  Poland.  He  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in 
which,  after  the  accession  of  Pius  V.  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  as  legate.  Jble  acted  with  zeal 
for  his  church,  in  causing  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent  to  be  received  in  Germany, 
and  in  opposing  all  indulgences  of  toleration  to 
the  Lutherans.  He  was  in  Poland  as  legate 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
to  which  he  contributed.  Gregory  XIII.  was 
prejudiced  against  this  cardinal,  and  suffered 
him  to  be  prosecuted  by  tlie  imperial  faction, 
who  accused  him  of  partiality  towards  France- 
Some  of  the  principal  cardinals,  however,  de- 
clared in  his  favour ;  and  upon  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  the  pope,  they  projected  to  raise  Com- 
mendone  to  the  pontific.il  chair  ;  but  the  pope 
recovered,  and  the  cardinal  died  at  Padua, 
whither  he  had  retired  in  December  1584.  He 
■was  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  his  time  in  political  affairs,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
le.irning,  and  a  patron  of  literature.  He  was  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  then  in  Italy  ;  and  several  of  the 
letters  of  Annibal  Caro  are  addressed  to  him. 
He  left  no  printed  writings,  but  some  Latin 
poems  among  those  of  the  Academy  of  Occulti, 
of  which  he  was  patron,  and  some  letters  in- 
serted in  the  notes  to  those  of  Julio  Poggiano. 

Moreil.      Tiraboschi A. 

COMMERSON,  Philibert,  a  naturalist  of 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ability,  was  born  in 
1727  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes,  in  Bresse.  After 
finishing  his  academical  course,  he  pursued  the 
Study  of  medicine,  and  became  a  doctor  of  phy- 
sic, and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Montpcl- 
lier.  He  made  that  city  his  residence,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  him,  by 
means  of  the  royal  botanical  garden,  of  grati- 


fying his  ardour  for  examining  and  collectinj; 
plants.  This  passion  he  indulged  M'^hout 
bounds  or  moderation,  making  no  scruple  of 
plundering  the  garden  of  its  rarest  treasures  for 
the  sake  of  cnricliing  his  licrbal  ;  and  when  by 
this  conduct  he  had  excluded  himself  from  ad- 
mission, he  used  to  scale  the  w.ills  by  night  in 
order  to  continue  his  depredations.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  naturalist,  however,  was  probably 
rather  promoted  than  injured  by  this  irregu- 
larity ;  and  after  he  had  resided  but  four  years 
at  Montpellier  he  was  selected  by  Linnxus  as 
the  fittest  person  to  form  a  collection  for  tlie 
queen  of  Sweden  of  the  fishes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  task  he  executed  with  so  much 
assiduity  as  to  produce  a  complete  ichthyology ; 
and  his  labours  were  rewarded  as  well  by  an  in- 
crease of  fame,  as  by  other  rccompences.     In 
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he   undertook  an  extensive  herborisatiou 


in  tlie  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy ; 
and  in  1758  he  formed  a  botanical  garden  at  his 
native  place,  Chatillon,  which  at  length  contain- 
ed above  3000  exotic  plants,  lie  also  assisted  in 
forming  other  gardens  of  the  like  kind.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  the  bewitcliing  study  of  botany.  It 
occupied  him  solely  for  days  and  weeks,  scarce- 
ly allowing  him  the  necessary  intervals  for 
sleep  and  refreshment.  He  often  returned 
from  his  botanical  excursions  emaciated  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  full  of  bruises  from 
falls  among  the  rocks  and  precipiees.  The 
warmth  of  his  constitution  had  from  his  youth 
rendered  him  highly  sensible  to  propensities  of 
a  more  tender  kind.  These  he  gratified  in  a 
regular  way  by  maniage,  in  1760,  with  an 
amiable  woman,  wliom  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  losing  in  childbed  within  two  years.  He 
felt  his  calamity  with  extreme  sensibility,  and 
soothed  his  regret  by  perpetuating  her  memory 
in  the  name  of  a  plant,  wliich  he  called  Ful- 
chcria  Commersonia.  He  had  planned  some  con- 
siderable works  in  natural  history,  when,  visit- 
ing Paris  in  1 764,  he  formed  a  connection  with 
all  the  learned  botanists  of  that  capital,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  duke  de  Praslin,  minister 
for  the  marine,  as  a  person  excellently  qualified 
for  the  post  of  naturalist  to  an  expedition  for 
discovery  tlien  preparing  under  INl.  Bougain- 
ville. The  appointment  was  conferred  upon 
liim,  and  he  sailed  about  the  close  of  1766. 
The  places  he  particularly  visited  were  the  river 
La  Plata,  Brazil,  the  straits  of  Magellan,  thp 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  the  South  sea, 
and  the  Moluccas.  In  all  these  places  he  made 
the  best  use  of  every  opportunity  for  examining 
and  collecting  the  stores  of  nature*     At  the  Isle 
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of  France,  where  the  expedition  reposed  some 
tune  after  crossing  the  Pacific  ocean,  Com- 
merson  formed  tlie  plan  of  an  academy ;  but 
he  wanted  the  coolness  and  steady  prudence 
necessary  to  render  schemes  of  this  kind  suc- 
cessful ;  besides,  it  appears  that  he  had  fallen 
into  some  discredit,  for  his  appointments  were 
suppressed  at  this  time,  though  he  afterwards 
recovered  his  pension.  From  the  Isle  of  France 
he  went  in  1770  or  1771  to  Madagascar;  and 
though  his  heakh  was  now  much  impaired,  he 
made  considerable  additions  to  his  discoveries 
in  that  island,  which  he  calls  the  land  cf  premise 
to  a  naturalist.  So  much  extended,  indeed, 
were  his  ideas  of  the  riches  of  nature  by  his 
voyages,  that  in  a  letter  from  Madagascar  he 
speaks  with  a  sort  of  contempt  of  all  the  efforts 
made  to  arrange  them  systematically.  He  ob- 
serves that  Linnxus  had  described  no  more  than 
7  or  8000  species  of  plants,  whereas,  says  he, 
"  I  can,  myself,  exhibit  25,000  species  ;  and 
dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  exists  at  least 
four  or  five  times  that  number  upon  tlie  surface 
of  the  earth."  He  transmitted  hence  a  very 
extraordinary  account  of  a  nation  of  dwarfs  in- 
habiting the  mountains  in  the  central  parts  of 
IV'Iadagascar,  which,  if  correct,  exhibits  the  im- 
mediate connecting  link  between  the  human 
race  and  the  brute  creation.  This  has  been 
published  by  M.  de  la  Lande  at  the  end  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  voyage  of  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Solander.  From  this  island  Commerson  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  Bourbon,  where  he  made 
many  curious  observations  on  the  volcano  burn- 
ing in  its  centre.  Thence  he  returned  to  the 
Isle  of  France,  where,  exhausted  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  studies,  and,  as  it  is  hinted,  debili- 
tated by  another  species  of  intemperance,  he 
died  on  March  13,  1773.  His  character  was 
that  of  impetuous  ardour  and  vivacity,  prone  to 
excess  in  every  thing,  except  in  eating  and 
drinking,  full  of  imagination,  active,  desultory, 
and  turbulent.  He  left  to  the  king's  cabinet  all 
his  botanical  collections,  which  even  before  his 
voyage  amounted  to  above  200  volumes  folio. 
The  collections  made  during  the  voyage,  with 
his  papers,  filled  thirty-two  cases,  which  were 
brought  to  Paris  in  1774,  and  deposited  in  the 
royal  garden,  for  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  first  naturalists.  So  much  may  b':  done  by 
one  man,  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  a  favourite 
object !  Eloge  de  M.  Commerson  par  M.  de  la 
Lande. — A. 

COMMINES,  PmLiP  be,  lord  of  Argenton, 
a  celebrated  historian  of  hij  own  times,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1445. 
{le  passed  his  youth  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 


Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  great  familiarity  ;  but,  from  some  unknown, 
cause,    he  left  his  service,    and  went  over,  in 
1472,  to  that  of  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  by 
whom  he  was  made  chamberlain  and  senechal 
of  I'oitou.     This  prince  was  greatly  attached 
to    Commines,    and    employed  him  in  various 
important  ncgociations ;    he  even  trusted  him 
so  far  as  sometimes  to  cause  him  to  sleep  with 
him,  a  great  proof  of  confidence  in  so  suspi- 
cious a  character.    Commines  possessed  various, 
qualities  which  fitted  him  for  public  life.     He 
had  a  good  person  and  a  quick  understanding  ; 
he  spoke  several  modern  languages,    and    had 
such  a  power  of  memory  and  comprehension, 
that  he  could  dictate  at  once  to  four  secretaries.. 
He  married  an  heiress  of  a  noble  house  in  An- 
jou,  by  whom  he  acquired  several  manors.    He. 
was  present  with  Lewis  in  many  of  liis  journies 
and  expeditions,  and   he  accompanied  his  suc- 
cessor, Charles  VIII.  to  the  conquest  of  Naples^ 
But   his  favour  under  that  prince  was  short- 
lived.    Upon  an  accusation  of  attachment   to 
the  party  of  the   duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  confined  at  Loches  eight  months,, 
in  one  of  those  iron  cages,  which  Ids  former 
master  made  use  of  as  instruments  of  his  ty- 
ranny.    Thence  he  was  transferred  to  a  prison 
at  Paris,   whei-e  he  remained  eighteen  months^- 
longer  before  he  could  obtain  a  trbl.     He  was 
at  length  declared  innocent,   and   set  at  liberty. 
When  the   duke   of' Orleans  became  king,  by, 
the  name  of  Lewis  XII.   it  was  thought  extra- 
ordinary that  he  took  no  notice  of  Commines  ; 
which  circumstance  seems  to  shew  that  Lewis 
XII.  could  forget  the  services,  as  well  as  the  in- 
juries, done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.     He  died 
at  his  seat   of   Argenton   in  Poitou,  in   1509. 
The  work  which  has  rendered  him  celebrated 
is   his  "  Memoirs,"  containing  an   account   of. 
the  principal  events  of  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XI^ 
and  Charles  VIII.  during  a  period  of  thirty-four 
years.     This  work  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  be- 
ing wTitten  by  one  personally  acquainted  with- 
most  of  the   transactions  he  records,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  sincere  and  candid  dispojition,  with 
a  simple  and  unaffected  styl;.     He  intermixes 
his  narration  with   reflections,   generally  solid 
and  judicious.     He  is  supposed  rather  too  fa- 
vourable to  the   memory  of  Lewis  XI.  yet  not: 
so  as  to  falsify  facts.     The  learned  Lipsius  does 
not  scruple  to  equal  him  with  the  historians  of 
antiquity,    and    recommends    his    book  as    the. 
pock.'i:  companion   of  princes      Many  edi.i^'ns. 
have  been  published  cf  it,  with  notes  and  il   ;•■- 
trations  by  different  learned  men.     The  best  i; 
tl;at   of  the  abbe   Lenglet  du  Fresuoi,  j   .;  - 
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4  vols.   4to.  printed  at  Paris  with    London  in 
the  title.     Aloreri.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COMMIRE,  John,  a  jcsuit,  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  vTiting  Latin  verse,  was  born  in 
1625  at  Amboise,  where  his  father  kept  a  ten- 
nis-court. He  applitd  with  great  assiduity  to 
classical  literature,  and  acquired  much  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,  by  a  collection  of  pieces  in  the 
Latin  language,  which  first  appeared  in  1678. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  his  profession,  but  t;iught  theology  seve- 
ral years,  and  ofHciated  as  a  director.  He  was  of 
an  open  and  upright  disposition,  and  had  a 
great  dislike  to  worldly  affairs.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1702.  The  poems  of  Conimire,  of 
■which  a  further  collection  appeared  after  his 
death,  consist  of  paraphrases  on  the  scriptures,' 
odes,  idyUs,  fables,  epigrains,  &c.  of  which  the 
general  character  is  facility,  copiousness,  and 
amenity.  Abundant  reading  had  given  him  a 
rapid  flow  of  expression,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  poetic  warmth,  but,  perhaps,  was 
little  more  than  memory ;  a  common  case  in 
modern  Latin  versifiers,  M'ho  frequently  have 
<lisplayed  nothing  of  vigour  or  fancy  when 
■writing  in  their  own  tongue.  "  Father  Com- 
mirc,"  says  Baillet,  "  has  given  some  speculat- 
ists  room  to  suppose,  that  he  possessed  a  snuff- 
box full  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan,  Statius,  and 
Claudian,  powdered  and  mingled  together." 
He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  best  in  his  odes, 
probably  because  custom  has  allowed  a  mixture 
of  all  styles  and  subjects  in  that  species  of  com- 
position. On  the  other  hand,  his  f.ibles  are 
;  tvl  to  have  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Phjedrus. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  an  extraordinary 
facility  in  adopting  the  manner  of  any  ancient 
author  be  chose  to  imitate.  An  edition  of  all 
his  poems  was  published  \i\  1  vols.  i2mo.  1754. 
Commire  had  planned  a  history  in  Latin  of  the 
wars  between  France  and  England,  in  which  he 
had  made  some  progress.  He  also  communi- 
cated critical  remarks  on  ancient  authors  to 
some  men  of  learning  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected. Baillet  jfiigem.  des  Savaris.  Moreri. 
Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COMMODUS,  Lucius  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, Roman  emperor,  the  only  son  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  was 
born  A.D.  161.  He  was  a  memorable  instance 
how  little  that  branch  of  education  which  may 
be  called  the  preceptive  or  didactic  is  able  to 
control  the  influence  of  either  an  originally  bad 
•disposition,  or  of  external  circumstances  and 
situation.  The  royal  philosopher  had  taken  all 
possible  care  to  educate  his  son  in  virtue  and 
knowledge,  by  placuig  round  him  tutors  of  tlie 


highest  reputation  ;  but  from  the  first  openings 
of  his  mind  young  Commodus  displayed  a  most 
untoward  disposition  towards  serious  sfudy,  and 
a  strong  propensity  to  improper  gratifications. 
He  likewise  early  manifested  a  passionate  and 
cruel  temper,  if  the  story  be  true,  that  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  ordered  a  slave  who  had  not 
heated  his  bath  sufficiently,  to  be  thrown  into  a 
glowing  furnace,  and  that  his  preceptor  was  ob- 
liged to  deceive  him  as  to  the  performance  of 
tlie  order,  by  tlie  smell  of  a  burning  sheep's-skin. 
But  it  is  surely  improbable  that  the  wise  Marcus 
Aurelius  would  at  so  early  an  age  give  his  son 
the  poiver  of  doing  such  horrid  mischief.  Yet 
the  wisdom  of  the  father  was  proved  defective 
by  the  premature  honours  and  prerogatives 
which  he  bestowed  on  Commodus  not  long 
after,  who,  in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, 
was  made  full  partaker  of  the  sovereign  power. 
He  probably  thought  by  this  elev-tion  to  en- 
gage his  son  in  the  serious  occupations  of  go- 
vernment •,  but  in  reality  he  only  furnished  him 
with  more  unrestrained  licence  of  pursuing  a 
course  of  gross  debauchery.  The  prince  turn- 
ed the  palace  into  a  brothel,  and  associated  with 
gladiators,  and  persons  of  the  vilest  condition  ; 
and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  wink  at  disor- 
ders which  it  was  too  late  to  cure.  In  the  year 
1 80,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Commodus  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  the  empire.  He  soon 
quitted  the  command  of  the  army,  then  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and,  making  a  hasty 
treaty  with  the  M.ircomanni,  returned  triumphant 
to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  all  the  incon- 
siderate applause  and  affection  usually  bestowed 
upon  the  young  heir  of  a  throne  j  and  during 
the  three  first  years  of  his  reign  the  influence 
of  his  father's  virtuous  coujisi-llors  prevented 
any  acts  of  tyranny  tov  ards  his  subjects.  He 
even,  on  the  discovery  of  Manilius,  secretary  to 
Avidius  Cassius,  a  rebel  in  the  late  reign,  re- 
fused to  see  him,  and  burnt  his  papers  without 
reading  them.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his 
private  vices  were  ripening,  He  gave  himself 
up  to  the  most  infamous  pleasures,  in  which  he 
violated  all  decency  and  moderation ;  and  he  in- 
ured himself  to  cruelty  by  the  inhuman  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  by  personal  combats 
with  gladiators  armed  so  as  to  be  incapable 
of  resisting  or  hurting  him.  A  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  excited  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  a 
proud  and  abandoned  woman,  in)patient  of  her 
inferiority  of  rank  to  the  empress,  was  the  first 
circumstance  that  awaked  the  fears  and  jealou- 
sies of  Commodus.  The  assassin  empK  y  d  on 
this  occasion  cried,  as  he  aimed  the  blow, 
"  Tdie  senate  sends  you  this."  His  purpose  was 
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prevented ;  but  the  emperor  was  indelibly  im- 
pressed with  hatred  and  suspicion  of  that  body. 
That  odious  class  of  men,  the  delators,  or  in- 
formers, always  the  instruments  of  tyrants, 
were  again  encouraged,  and  numbers  of  emi- 
nent persons  fell  victims  to  false  accusations. 
Perennis,  a  minister  to  whom  he  had  given  all  his 
confidence,  and  who  is  represented  in  very  dif- 
ferent colours  by  the  historians  Dion  and  Hero- 
dian,  lost  his  life  under  a  charge  of  aspiring  to 
the  empire.  He  was  succeededby  one  Clcander, 
originally  a  slave,  who  had  risen  by  the  basest 
arts.  He  became  all-powerful,  and  amassed 
more  wealth  than  any  imperial  freedman  before 
him  ;  when,  in  a  furious  sedition,  occasioned  by 
a  famine,  the  affrighted  emperor,  who  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  quell  it  by  means  of  the  pre- 
torian  guards,  caused  his  head  to  be  thrown  out 
among  the  enraged  populace.  To  such  persons 
were  all  the  cares  of  government  confided  ;  for 
Commodus  himself  was  solely  occupied  by  his 
pleasures,  and  by  the  achievements  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, which  was  his  great  scene  of  action. 
Having  by  long  practice  attained  uncommon 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  other  weapons, 
it  was  his  delight  and  pride  to  exhibit  his  talents 
before  the  assembled  people  ;  and  animals  of 
the  rarest  species  were  collected  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  empire  in  order  to  serve  as 
marks  for  the  imperial  archer.  For  the  merit 
of  delivering  the  world  from  these  monsters, 
he  assumed  the  title  and  insignia  of  Hercules, 
in  which  character  he  frequently  appears  on  his 
medals.  One  mode  of  his  acting  the  Roman 
Hercules  singularly  displayed  his  cowardice  and 
cruelty.  He  assembled  aU  the  unfortunate 
wretches  in  the  city  who  had  lost  the  use  of 
their  legs  by  accident  or  disease,  and  causing 
them  to  be  wrapt  up  in  fantastical  habits,  like 
dragons  or  monsters,  and  armed  with  sponges 
instead  of  stones,  he  rushed  upon  them  with 
his  club,  and  laid  them  all  dead  at  his  feet.  His 
mock  combats  as  a  gladiator,  solemnly  recorded 
in  the  public  acts  as  the  most  heroic  exploits, 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  number  of  'j'^i^  ; 
in  which  he  always  obtained  a  victory,  blood- 
less to  himself,  but  frequently  fatal  to  his  anta- 
gonists. He  at  length  made  a  mere  diversion 
of  killing  and  mutilating  the  wretches  who 
came  in  his  way,  and  seemed  to  propose  for  his 
imitation  the  most  extravagant  and  ferocious 
deeds  of  the  frantic  Caligula.  Meantime  he 
was  continually  sacrificing  to  his  political  sus- 
picions the  senators  most  distinguished  for  rank 
and  dignity ;  and  he  sought  out  with  peculiar 
anxiety  as  his  victims,  all  who  were  connected, 
even  the  most  remotely,  witli  tlie  blood  of  the 


Antonines.  At  length  his  mad  and  detestable 
career  came  to  its  merited  end.  Meeting  with 
some  opposition  to  his  bloody  and  infamous  de- 
signs from  his  bosom  counsellors,  Marcia  his 
favourite  concubine,  Eclectus  his  chamberlain, 
and  Letus  his  pretorian  prefect,  he  resolved  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  entered  their  names  in 
a  long  list  of  others  destined  to  the  same  fate. 
He  was  thoughtless  enough  to  leave  the  tablets 
in  which  this  was  written,  upon  a  couch  in  his 
apartment,  while  he  went  to  bathe.  A  little 
child,  kept  about  his  person  as  a  favourite,  hap- 
pened to  take  them  up,  and  Marcia  found  them 
in  his  hand.  From  curiosity  she  opened  them, 
and  discovered  her  own  name  at  the  head  of 
the  fatal  list.  She  immediately  sent  for  the 
chamberlain  and  prefect,  and  apprised  them  of 
their  common  danger.  It  was  resolved  to  anti- 
cipate the  stroke ;  and  Marcia,  mixing  some 
poison  in  wine,  presented  it  to  him  as  he  came 
out  of  the  bath.  He  soon  fell  asleep  ;  but 
awaking  from  the  operation  of  the  poison,  he 
was  persuaded  to  try  to  dispel  the  stupor  he 
felt  by  exercise.  A  strong  athlete,  named 
Narcissus,  was  called  in,  who,  as  he  was  di- 
rected, contrived  with  very  little  difficulty  to 
strangle  him  while  they  wrestled.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Commodus,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  192,  after  he  had  reigned  near  thirteen 
years.  His  memory  was  by  the  senate  declared, 
execrable,  his  monuments  were  defaced,  and 
his  body,  after  being  buried  by  his  successor 
Pertinax,  was  disinterred,  burnt,  and  its  ashes 
scattered  in  the  wind.  Herodian.  Dion,  Lam~ 
pridius.      Crevier.      Gibbon. — A. 

COMNENA,  see  Anna. 

COMNENUS,  see  Alexius,  Andronicus, 
Isaac,  &c. 

COMPTE,  Lewis  le,  a  native  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  sent 
by  them  to  China,  in  the  united  characters  of 
missionary  and  mathematician,  in  the  year  1685. 
On  his  return  home,  he  published,  in  the  epis- 
tolary form,  two  volumes  of  '•  Memoirs  on  the 
present  State  of  China,  &c."  which,  before  the 
appearance  of  Du  Halde's  History,  were 
considered  as  containing  the  m.ost  authentic  in- 
formation relative  to  that  country  within  the 
reach  cf  European  readers.  But  father  le 
Compte  has  been  accused  of  too  great  partiality 
for  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  attri- 
buting to  them  earlier  advances  in  civilisation 
and  improvement,  than  his  documents,  or  pro 
babillty,  will  warrant.  For  he  asserts  that  they 
had  entertained  just  notions  respecting  the 
Deity,  during  a  period  of  2000  years,  and  had 
practised  the  purest  lessons  of  morality,  at  a 
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time  when  the  rest  of  tlie  world  wns  involved 
in  error  and  vice.  Tlie  method,  however, 
which  the  clergy  adopted  of  refuting  his  asser- 
tions, by  proscribing  them,  and  tliat  of  the  par- 
liament, by  condemning  his  book  to  the  flames, 
were  not  the  proper  means  of  exploding  their 
fallacy.  Father  le  ComptC  died  at  his  native 
place,  in  the  year  1729.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

COMPTE,  Nicholas  le,  a  French  monk  of 
that  branch  of  the  bcncdictine  order  called  Ce- 
lestines,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  1689.  He  was  a  man  of  respectable  talents, 
and  pleasing  accomplishments,  and  is  known  to 
the  public  as  the  author  or  editor  of  different 
works,  which  have  met  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception. Among  other  articles,  he  published  at 
Paris,  in  1662  and  1664,  "The  remarkable 
Travels  of  Peter  della  Valle,  a  Roman  Gentle- 
man, translated  from  the  Italian,"  in  4  vols. 
4to.  ;  and  "  A  new  and  interesting  History  of 
ihe  Kingdoms  of  Tonking  and  Laos,"  in  410. 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  father  iMarini,  in 
1666.  He  likewise  completed,  and  published, 
in  1665,  the  third  volume  of  father  Lewis  Cou- 
lon's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  which  was  left 
in  an  imperfect  state  among  the  author's  manu- 
scripts.    Moreri. — M. 

COMP  rON,  Henry,  an  English  prelate  of 
distinguished  worth,  was  the  sixth  and  young- 
est son  of  Spencer,  the  second  earl  of  North- 
ampton, and  born  in  the  year  1632.  Although 
by  his -father's  death,  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
of  age,  he  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  his 
paternal  care  and  instructions,  due  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  his  education.  After 
the  preparatory  learning  of  the  grammar 
schools,  he  was  entered  a  nobleman  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1649,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  till  about  1652;  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  foreign  countries, 
-examining  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polities, 
and  perfecting  himself  in  their  languages.  On 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to 
England,  and  accepted  a  cornet's  -commission  in 
a  regiment  of  hoise  raised  for  the  king's  guard  -, 
but  soon  relinquished  the  military  profession, 
■with  a  determination  to  devote  himself  to  the 
■service  of  the  church.  After  having  made  this 
■choice,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  the  university  of  'Cambridge  ;  and,  entering 
into  orders,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  next  vacant 
•canonry  of  XJhrist  church,  Oxford,  of  which 
college,  by  tiie  advice  of  Dr.  Fell,  then  dean, 
he  was  admitted  ■  canon-commoner  in  the  year 
1666.  At  Oxford  he  was  incorporated  M.A. 
according  to  his  standing  at  Cambridge  i  about 
■which  time  he  possessed  tke  reaory- of  Totten- 


ham,   in    Cambridgeshire,    worth   above    500I. 
a-year.     In  the  year  1667  he  was   const'tuted 
master  of  St.  Crosse's  hospital,  near  Winches- 
ter,   and    in    1669    installed    canon    of   Christ 
church.     These  promotions  were  after  no  long 
intervals  of  time  followed  by  higher  dignities. 
After  having  taken  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1669,  he  was  nominated  to  tlie  bishop- 
ric of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1674  -,  made  dean  of 
the  royal  chapel  in  1675  '■>  ^"*^  '"  '^"^  s.im«;  year 
translated  to  the  see   of  London.     In  his  ap- 
pointments to  tliesc  successive  preferments.  Dr. 
Compton's  very  respectable  character,  and  ar- 
dent attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
England,  seem  to  liave  had  considerable  weight, 
as  well  as  his  family  and  political  connections. 
In  the  year  1675-6,   Dr.  Compton  was  sworn 
of  his    majesty's  privy-council  ;    and    had   the 
superintendency  of   the  religious  education  of 
the  king's  two  nieces,  the  princesses  Mary  and 
Anne,  afterwards  queens  of  England,  entrust- 
ed  to  his  care,    whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
confirming,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  national 
church,  and  of  uniting  in  marriage,  at  subse- 
quent   periods,    to    their    respective   consorts. 
'Fheir    zealous   attachment    to    the    protcstant 
establishment  of  this  country,  may,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of 
our  prelate;  which  was  remembered,  and  re- 
sented, during  the  latter   part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  ii.  and  after  the  accession  of  his  bigot- 
ted    successor.     In   the   years   1679  and  1680, 
bishop  Compton  was  active  in  devising  methods 
of  reconciling  the  protestant  dissenters  with  the 
established  church  ;  for  which  purpose  he  h':!d 
different  conferences  with  his  clergy,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  published  ;  and  also  wrote 
to    different   foreign    divines   of  the    reformed 
conmiunicn,    to   obtain    the  sanction   of   their 
friendly  interference.     Their  answers  were  such 
as  wotild  have  terminated  all  matters  in  debate, 
if  die  question  had  depended  on  ecclesiastical 
decision,   without  any  relation  to  the  important 
points  of  the  right  of  free  enquiry  and  private 
judgment.     But  in  the  conduct  of  this  business 
his   lordship  took  a  most   unwarrantable  step, 
under   the    pretence    of   guarding   the    church 
against  the  encroachments  of  heresy,  by   ob- 
taining a  royal  letter  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  new  terms  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrine   of  the  Trinity.     Such  a  measure  was 
equally  indefensible,    on  the  principles  of  ge- 
nuine  protestantism,  with  the  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings of   James  II.  against  which  he  was 
afterwards  led,  both  by  conscience  and  interest, 
to  make  a  firm  stand.     Bishop  Compton,   how- 
ever, although  not  a  consistent,  was  a  well-in- 
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tentioned  and  decided  friend  to  tlie  protestant 
reformation,  and  encouraged  his  clergy  to  de- 
fend it  in  their  pulpits,  and  by  their  pens,  when 
it  was  becoming  fashionable  to  embrace  the 
tenets  of  popery,  or  to  affect  an  indiftarence  to 
their  prevalence,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  For  this  commendable  and  spirit- 
ed discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  marked  out  as 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  new  system  in- 
tended to  be  established  after  the  accession  of 
James  II.  Soon  after  that  event  he  was  remov- 
ed from  the  council-table  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1685,  deprived  of  the  office  of  dean  of  the 
royal  chapel.  In  the  year  1686  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  king,  enjoining  him  to  suspend 
Dr.  John  Sharp  from  farther  preaching  in  any 
parish  church  or  chapel  in  his  diocese,  until  he 
had  given  the  king  satisfaction,  for  having  dar- 
ed, in  some  of  his  sermons,  to  vindicate  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  opposi- 
tion to  popery.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  conduct  of  Dr.  Sharp,  for  which  he  is 
highly  to  be  commended,  was  in  direct  disobe- 
dience to  a  letter  of  the  king  to  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  prohibiting  all  preach- 
ing upon  controverted  points  :  a  parallel  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  with  that  of  which  bishop 
Compton  thought  fit  to  avail  himself,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  exterminate  the  heresies  of  schisma- 
tics. In  the  present  instance,  however,  our  pre- 
late nobly  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man  -,  and,  after  endeavouring  to  defend  him- 
self by  legal  objections  to  the  king's  order,  and 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, which  attempted  to  enforce  submission  ; 
after  being  tyrannically  harassed  by  their  scan- 
dalous proceedings,  for  an  account  of  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  history  of  the  times,  or  to  the 
abstract  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  ;  he 
chose  to  be  suspended  from  his  episcopal  office, 
rather  than  violate  his  conscience,  or  ratify  the 
king's  unconstitutional  measures.  Under  this 
suspension  he  remained,  until  the  dread  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  expedition,  in  the  year  1688, 
induced  the  court  to  attempt  to  regain  the 
estranged  affections  of  the  clergy,  by  restoring 
bishop  Compton  and  other  deprived  dignita- 
ries to  the  possession  of  their  functions.  But 
the  injuries  received  had  been  too  systematical 
and  inveterate  to  admit  of  reconciliation.  Our 
prelate,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
others  of  the  bench,  waited  on  the  king,  in  the 
month  of  October  of  that  memorable  year,  and 
suggested  such  advice  as  they  deemed  prudent 
in  the  exigency  of  affairs.  But  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  determined,  in  connection 
with  the  leading  people  of  the  country,  to 
voi^.  in. 


favour  the  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Upon  his  landing,  the  bishop  of  London  em- 
braced an  early  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the 
engagements  into  wliich  he  had  entered,  with 
the  other  friends  of  the  revolution,  by  joining 
the  earl  of  Dorset  in  conducting  princess  Anne 
of  Denmark  from  London  to  Nottingham  ;  by 
signing  the  association  begun  at  Exeter,  on  his 
return  to  the  metropolis  ;  by  waiting  on  the 
prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  to 
thank  him  for  his  interference  in  preserving  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  by  the  votes 
which  he  gave  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  placing 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  abdi- 
cated throne.  When  that  event  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  he  was  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 
privy  council,  and  to  the  office  of  dean  in  the 
royal  chapel,  and  had  the  honour  of  performing 
the  ceremony  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary's  coronation,  on  the  refusal  of  archbishop 
Sancroft  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  1689,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  liturgy, 
and  president  of  the  convocation  in  which  their 
proposed  amendments  were  to  be  discussed,  to- 
gether with  the  interesting  subject  of  the  com- 
prehension of  the  protestant  dissenters.  In 
these  situations  he  at  first  actively  joined  the 
moderate  party,  who  were  for  introducing  such 
alterations,  in  the  service  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  as  might  lead  to  the  reconciliation  of 
scrupulous  consciences  ;  but  afterwards,  cither 
from  a  conviction  that  the  opposition  made  by 
the  high-church  zealots  in  the  lower  house  of 
convocation  would  entirely  frustrate  their  inten- 
tions, or  partaking  in  the  alarm  which  they 
propagated,  that  the  proposed  comprehension 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
introduce  ruinous  innovations,  he  united  him- 
self with  those  members  who  advised  and  ob- 
tained the  discontinuance  of  the  convocation 
session.  Soon  afterwards  king  William  nomi- 
nated commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations, 
and  appointed  the  bishop  of  London  for  the 
time  being  one  of  them,  on  account  of  his  su- 
perintendency  of  all  the  churches  in  the  plan- 
tations. In  this  capacity  Dr.  Compton  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  assiduous  in  selecting  and 
sending  over,  at  no  small  expence,  such  clergy- 
men as  were  well  adapted,  by  their  talents  and 
by  their  manners,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  England.  In  the  year  1 690-1,  he  at- 
tended the  king,  at  his  own  expence,  to  the 
celebrated  congress  at  the  Hague,  where  the 
grand  alliance  against  France  was  concluded. 
About  this  period  he  appears  to  have  united 
himself,  more  closely  tlian  before,  to  the  tory 
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and  high-cliurch  party,  whose  sentiments  were, 
on   the   whole,  more  congenial   with   his  own 
than  those  of  the  whigs  and  moderate  church- 
men.    And  this   union  was  confirmed   on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  Dr.  Tennison  was  preferred  to  our 
prelate,  as  the  successor  to  that  see.     From  this 
event,  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  reign 
of  king  William,   and  in  that  of  queen  Anne, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  measures  which 
he  favoured  and  supported,  were  such  as  were 
countenanced   by  the   high-church  party.      In 
king  William's  reign  his  influence  at  court  was 
at  an  end,  in  conseqnence  of  this  choice  of  con- 
nections, as  well  as  during  a  considerable  part 
of  queen  Anne's ;  but  towards  the  close  of  her 
reign,  when  his  principles  again  became  fashion- 
able, he  recovered  much  of  his  former  power 
and  interest.     We  do  not  find,  however,  that 
he  took  an  active  part  in  any  public  political 
measures,  excepting  in  the  year  1709-10,  when 
he  opposed  the  prosecution  carried  on  against 
Dr.  Sacheverel,  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  his 
being  not  guilty,  and  protested  against  several 
of  the  steps  taken  in  that  indiscreet  business  : 
we  call  it  indiscreet,  because  it  was  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  prefer  an  impeachment  against  such  an 
insignificant  and  hot-brained  entluisiast  -,    and 
because  the  solemn  pomp  and  parade  in  which 
he  was  held  up  to  public  notice,  gave  to  his 
person   and    cause    a    temporary    importance, 
which   neither  could  have  obtained  if  left  to 
merited  neglect  and  contempt.     It  may  be  im- 
proper to  omit  noticing,   that  in  the  year  1702 
Dr.  Compton  was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy- 
council  ;  that  in  the  same  year  he  was  put  in 
the  commission  for  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  left  out  of  the  new  commission, 
issued  in  1706;  that  he  was  assiduous  in  ob- 
taining the  act  for  augmenting  small  livings,  by 
the  grant  of  first  fruits  and  tentlis  j  and  that  he 
maintained   a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
foreign  protestant  churches,  and  the  university 
of  Geneva,  endeavouring  to  impress  them  with 
favourable  sentiments  towards  the  church    of 
England,  and  to  obtain  their  disapprobation  of 
those  who  should  dissent  from  its  discipline. 
As  his  lordship  advanced  in  life,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  and  stone, 
followed  by  a  complication  of  distempers,  which 
sent  him  to  his  grave  at  Fulham,   in  1713,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.     On  the  whole, 
bishop    Compton    appears    to    have    possessed 
great  excellence  of  character,  and  to  be  deserv- 
edly remembered  as  an  ornament  to  the  bench 
on  which  he  sat.     He  was  highly  exemplary  in 


his  moral  conduct ;  and  in  his  manners  modest, 
affable,    and    unaffectedly    polite.       He   was    a 
warm  friend,  a  beneficent  patron,  and  singularly 
generous  and  charitable.     His   literary  acquire- 
ments may  have  been  respectable,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  emi- 
nent.     His  character  as  a  statesman  will  be 
suiBciently  understood  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  above  detailed.     In  the  discharge  of 
his  episcopal  functions  he  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  attentive  to  the  improvement,  the  in- 
terests, and  convenience  of  his  clergy.     And  he 
manifested  his  attachment  to  the  establishment 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  not  only  by  the 
circumstances  which  have  been  already  enume- 
rated, but  by  purchasing  many  advowsons  out 
of  lay  hands ;  by  giving  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  the  rebuilding  of  churches  ;  and  by 
expending  still  greater  sums  in  the  buying  in  of 
impropriations,  and  settling  them  on  the  poor 
vicars.     The   following   is   a    list   of  the  few 
things  which    he    published :    "  The    Life   of 
Donna  Olympia  Maldachini,  who  governed  the 
Church  during  the  Time  of  Innocent  X.  which 
was  from  the  Year  1644  to  1655,"  published  in 
1667,    translated    from    the    Italian    of  abbot 
Gualdi,  which  was  privately  printed  at  Paris ; 
"  The  Jesuits'  Intrigues,  with  the  private  In- 
structions of  that  Society  to  their  Emissaries," 
in  1669,  translated  from  the  French  ;  "  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Holy  Communion,"  in'1677,  8vo. ; 
different    letters    to    the    clergy  of    the    dio- 
cese  of  London,  dated  in    1679,  1680,  1682, 
1683,    1684,  and   1685,    concerning   baptism, 
the  lord's  supper,   catechising,  the  half  com- 
munion, prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  prayers 
to  saints,  confirmation,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
and  upon  the  54th,    iiStli,  and   13th  canons, 
which    were    reprinted    together    in     1686,    in 
I  amo.  under  the  title  of  "Episcopalia,  or  Letters 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Henry, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Clergy,  &c." 
There  is  also  "  a  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman  in 
his  diocese,  concerning  non-resistance,  '  written 
soon  after  the  revolution,  and   inserted  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  life    of  Mr.  John  Kettlewell. 
£iog.    Brit.       Tindal's  Cent,    of  Riipin,    vo!.  I. 
Burnet's  oivn  Times,  vol.  II. — RI. 

CONANT,  John,  a  learned  and  pious  Eng- 
lish divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Yeatenton,  a  small  village  in  Devonshire,  in 
the  year  1608.  After  a  diligent  application  to 
classical  learning,  under  different  masters,  he 
was  entered  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1626.  In  that  seminary  he  studied  with 
such  assiduity,  while  he  maintained  at  the  same 
time  the  most  regular  and  irreproachable  man- 
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ner?,  that  he  conciliated  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  superiors ;  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  able  disputants  in  the 
public  schools.     Dr.  John  Prideaux,  the  rector 
of  his  college,  and  king's  professor  of  divinity, 
expressed  the    high    opinion  which   he   enter- 
tained of  his  talents  in  tlie  following  pun,   of 
vhich  the  force  would  be  lost  in  a  translation  ; 
*•  Conanti,  nihil  est  difficile."     As  a  linguist,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  perspicuity  of 
his  Latin  style,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language  -,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
tongues.     We    find  no  account  of  the    times 
when  he  took  his  earlier  degrees,  but  are  in- 
formed, that,  without  any  other  interest  than 
what  his  merit  secured,  he  was  in  1632  chosen 
probationer,  and  in  the  following  year  fellow,  of 
Exeter   college ;  where  his  fame,    as  a  tutor, 
procured  him  pupils  from  the  best  families  in 
his  native  country.     Upon  the  commencement, 
however,  of  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  the  gieater  part  of  his  pupils  left 
die  university  j  and  he  thought  it  most  expe- 
dient himself  to  retire,  after  having  first  ob- 
tained deacon's  orders,  and  qualified  himself  by 
the  more  appropriate  studies  for  the  useful  dis- 
charge of  the   ministerial  function.      He   first 
officiated  at  the  living  of  Lymington,  in  Somer- 
setshire, belonging  to  his  uncle  and  namesake  ; 
whence,  after  being  rifled  and  imprisoned  by 
some  of   the  contending  parties,    he  followed 
him  to  London,  whither  his  relation  had  before 
fled,  and  assisted  him  for  some  time  in  tlie  dis- 
chargeofthepastoraldutiesinaparishof  that  city. 
While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  parliament  a  member  of  tlie  assembly 
of  divines.     But,  if  he  ever  sat  among  them,  he 
was  adverse  to  the  measures  which  they  pursued, 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  co- 
venant. So  conscientious  was  he  in  his  objections 
to   the  new   form  of  church  government  and 
discipline  introduced  by  the  parliament,  that  he 
refused  several  good  offers  of  preferment,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  situation  of  domes- 
tic chaplain  in  the  family  of  lord  Chandos,   at 
Harefisld,  or  Harvill,  near  LTxbridge,  in  Middle- 
sex.     The  same  objections  obliged  him  to  re- 
sign his  fellowship,  on  the  parliamentary  visita- 
tion of  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1647.     While  he  continued  in  his   retreat  at 
lord  Chandos's,  he  preached  a  gratuitous  lecture 
at  Uxbridge,    upon  a  week-day,  to  numerous 
audiences,  with  very  great  acceptability  and  re- 
putation.    In   the  year   1649,    the    society   in 
which  he  had  been  educated  gave  him  a  strong 
proof  of  their  respect  and  esteem,  by  unani- 


mously electing  him  rectorof  Exeter  college.  That 
honourable  office,  however,  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  rendered  it  delicate  and  difficult 
for  him  to  hold,  in  consistency  with  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  regulations  of  the  ruling  powers. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  it  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  again  driven  into  retirement,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  parliament's  enjoining  subscrip- 
tion to  the  engagement,  as  it  was  called,  by 
which  a  promise  was  given  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  without 
king  or  House  of  Lords.  The  manner  in 
which  he  was  permitted  to  subscribe  with  an 
explanatory  declaration,  after  having  been  re- 
peatedly indulged  with  time  for  deliberating  on 
the  subject,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  esti- 
mation in  which  his  character  was  held ;  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  honourable  instance  of 
moderation  and  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parliamentarj'  commissioners.  In  his  office  of 
rector,  Mr.  Conant  applied  himself,  with  great 
diligence  and  success,  to  restore  to  credit  the 
revenues  of  his  college,  which,  by  sums  of 
money  advanced  for  the  assistance  of  the  king, 
and  different  misfortunes,  had  become  exceed- 
ingly involved  and  embarrassed.  What  was  of 
still  higher  importance,  however,  was  the  re- 
storation and  maintenance  of  proper  disci- 
pline :  to  which  object  he  devoted  himself  with 
unwearied  vigour,  watchfulness,  and  prudence, 
until  he  had  secured  to  his  college  so  high  a 
reputation  in  that  fundamental  point,  that  it 
overflowed  with  students  from  every  part  of  the 
nation,  and  even  from  foreign  countries ;  many 
of  whom  became  eminent  for  literary  attain- 
ments, or  afterwards  filled  respectable  situa- 
tions in  the  state  and  in  the  church.  In  the 
year  1654  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity,  and  appointed  divinity  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  numerous  and  learned  auditors 
who  attended  his  lectures ;  and  in  the  year 
1657  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vice-chancel- 
lor of  that  university,  which  he  held  till  the 
year  1660.  During  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
after  his  being  chosen  rector  of  Exeter  college, 
until  his  appointment  to  the  vice-chancellor- 
ship, Mr.  Conant  acted  with  great  honour  and 
liberality  in  the  instances  of  a  large  vicarage, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  connected 
with  the  former  station,  and  of  an  appropriate 
rectory,  in  Denbighshire,  accepted  by  him  as 
some  satisfaction  for  the  benefices  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy.  He,  likewise,  was  a  fre- 
quent preacher,  on  week-days  as  well  as  Sun- 
days, at  different  churches  in  Oxford,  without 
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accepting  any  compensation  for  his  services. 
In  the  honourable  oflice  whicli  he  now  filled, 
he  distin^ui.'-hcd  himself  by  the  correction  of 
abuses  ;  the  regulation  of  the  public  exercises,  in 
a  manner  that  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the 
interests  of  solid  learning  ;  by  being  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  Mr.  Selden's  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  books  for  the  public  library  ;  and 
by  vigilance  and  firmness  in  liis  attention  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  university.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in 
defeating  u  project  for  erecting  an  university  at 
Durham,  to  which  the  protector  Oliver  had 
given  liis  consent.  In  this  instance  of  his  con- 
duct, however,  we  conceive  tliat  his  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  body  over  which  he  presided, 
and  of  the  sister  university,  led  him  to  obstruct 
a  measure  which  might  have  proved  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
Their  distance  from  the  present  grand  seats  of 
learning  occasions  such  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pence,  that  we  are  persuaded  numbers  are  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education, 
who,  if  an  university  existed  at  Durham,  or  some 
more  central  spot,  might  prove  ornaments  to  lite- 
rature, and  highly  useful  to  their  country.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  Cliarlcs  II.  Dr.  Conantcamc  up 
to  London,  attended  by  the  proctors,  and  many 
of  tlie  most  illustrious  and  learned  members  of 
the  university,  to  present  a  congratuhuory  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  ;  by  wliom  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  'commissioners  for  reviewing  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  also  for  con- 
ducting the  conferences  at  the  Savoy.  In  these 
situations  he  embraced  the  side  which  true  po- 
licy dictated,  and  recommended  moderation  and 
condescension  towards  scrupulous  consciences, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church. 
And  when  the  intolerant  party  had  prevailed, 
and  the  act  of  uniformity  had  passed,  as  he 
could  not  conscientiously  submit  to  the  terms 
which  that  act  prescribed,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  rectory  of  Exeter  college,  and  disabled  from 
the  public  exercise  of  his  ministerial  duties.  In 
this  state  of  disqualification  he  continued  for 
eight  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  had 
surmounted  his  difficulties  on  the  subject  of 
conformity,  and  was  reordained  in  the  year 
1670,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  After  this 
event  Dr.  Conant  had  different  preferments 
offered  him  ;  but  fixed  his  choice  on  the  vicar- 
age of  All  Saints,  in  Northampton,  in  which 
town  he  had  for  several  years  resided,  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  the  inhabitants.  Of 
his  activity  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  pas- 
toral oiBcc,  as  well  as  of  hi;$  disinterestedness 


and  generoBity,  the  narratives  of  his  life,  and  tlifl 
liistories  of  his  times,  record  some  strikinjj 
instances.  In  the  year  1676  he  was  insfituted 
into  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  by  the 
bisliop,  who  paid  him  this  singular  compliment 
when  he  offered  it  to  him  :  "  I  ilo  not  expect 
thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be  very  thankful  to 
you  if  you  will  accept  of  it."  In  1681  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  one  of  tlic  prebendaries 
of  Worcester,  on  the  application  of  an  old 
friend,  the  earl  of  Radnor,  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  Sir,  I  come  to  beg  a  preferment  of 
you  for  a  very  deserving  person,  who  never 
sought  any  thing  for  himself."  In  tlie  year 
16^6  lie  had  the  misfortune  entirely  to  lose  his 
sight,  which  had  been  for  some  time  decaying  ; 
but  he  bore  that  afiliction,  and  the  infirmities  of 
increasing  age,  with  exemplary  resignation  and 
chcarfulness  until  his  death,  in  the  year  1693. 
Dr.  Conant's  literary  attainments  were  consi- 
derable ;  but  his  great  modesty  prevented  him 
from  gratifying  the  republic  of  letters,  by  com- 
mitting any  of  his  learned  labours  to  the  press. 
The  services,  however,  which  he  rendered  to 
his  country,  in  situations  of  much  diiFicuJty  and 
responsibility,  his  conscientiousness  and  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  liis  professional  duties, 
and  the  uniform  moderation,  integrity,  and 
piety,  which  marked  his  character,  entitle  his 
memory  to  that  respect  with  posterity,  whicli 
they  secured  to  him  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  only  remains  of  Dr.  Conant  whicli  have 
been  preserved  and  made  public  are,  "  Practi- 
cal Sermons,"  of  which  a  volume  was  publish- 
ed in  the  last  year  of  the  author's  life,  imder 
the  care  of  Dr.  Jolm  Williams,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cliicliestcr  ;  four  additional  volumes, 
by  the  same  editor,  in  the  years  1697,  i6y8, 
1703,  and  1708;  and  a  sixth  volume,  by 
]\Ir.  Coates,  principal  of  Magdalen  hall,  iu 
1722  ;  all  in  8vo.     Biog.  Brkaii. — M. 

CONCINA,  Daniel,  an  Italian  dominican 
monk,  was  born  in  the  Venetian  Friuli,  about 
the  year  1686.  He  was  distinguished  by  the 
popularity  of  his  pulpit  talents,  which  drew 
alter  him  numerous  admirers  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  and  in  Rome  itself.  He  was 
also  considered  as  an  able  writer  in  support  of 
the  dogmas,  usages,  and  institutions,  of  thi  papal 
church,  and  a  powerful  opponent  to  the  senti- 
ments and  reasonings  of  lax  casuists.  By  pope 
Benedict  XIV.  he  was  frequently  consulted, 
and  his  judgment  followed  in  nice  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  questions.  He  died  at  "Ve- 
nice, in  the  year  1756.  Father  Concina  was 
the  author  of  numerous  publications,  in  the 
Latia  and  Italian  languages,  of  wluch  the  fol- 
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lowing   were   the  principal :    *'  Commentarius 
Historico-apologeticus  in  duas  diss.  trib.  quaruni 
altera    anti-criticis    animadversionibus     refcllit 
quas  adversus  paupertatis  disciplinam  &c.  pro- 
dierunt  contlnuatores  Bullandi;  altera  eandena 
disciplinam  a  laxioribus  P.  Rafaelis  de  Porna- 
sio  interpretamentis  vindicat,"   1736,  in   4to. ; 
"    Disciplina    Apostolico-monastica     Dissert..- 
tionibus  Theologicis  illustrata,   &c."   1739,   in 
4to.  j  "  Epistolw  Theologico-morales  adversuni 
Librum  inscriptum,  Dissertatio  in   Casus  reser- 
vntos  Venetit  Dheceseos,"  1744,  4to.  ;    "  In  Re- 
scriptum  Bened.  XIV.  Pont.  Max.  ad  postulata 
septem    Archiep.    Compostellx  jejunii  Legem 
Spectantia,  &c."  1745,  4to.  ;  "  Defensio  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini,  &  Apost  Const.  Eccl.  Rom.  in 
Causa  paupertatis  Monastica:,  &c."  in  tbe  same 
year,  in  4to.  ;  "  In  Epistolam  encyclicam,  Be- 
ned.   XIV.    adversus    Usaram  Commentarius, 
&c."    1 746,    4to. ;    "  Usura    Contractus    trini 
Dissertationibus  Hist-theol.  Demonstrata,  &c." 
in  the  same  year,  410. ;  "  De  Spectaculis  Thea- 
tralibus  Christiano   cuiquam,  turn  Laico,  turn 
Clerico,  votitis,  &c."  1752,  410.  ;  "  De  Sacra- 
mentnli  Absolutione  impertienda  aut  difFerenda 
recidivis    consuetudinariis,    &c."    1755,    4to.  ; 
"   Theologia    Christiana,    dogmatico-moralis," 
1746,   in   12  vols.  4to. ;    translations   into  Ita- 
lian of  some  of  the  preceding  pieces  ;  "  The 
ancient  and  modern   Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  relative  to  the  Fast  of  Lent,  &c.  with 
Historical,   Critical,  and  Theological  Observa- 
tions," 1 742,  4to. ;  "  Theological,  Moral,  and 
Critical  Dissertations,"  relative  to  the  logic  of 
probability,    with    supplementary    observations 
and  defences,  1743  and  1745,  410. ;  "  Instruc- 
tions to  Confessors  and  Penitents,  with  regard 
to  the  Administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Pe- 
nance,"   1753,  4to. ;  and,  "  A  Defence  of  re- 
vealed Religion  against  Atheists,  Deists,  Mate- 
rialists, and  the   LTnconcerned,"  1754,  in  4to. 
Alorcri.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

CONCINO  CONCINI,  Marshal  d'Ancre, 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  court  favourite's 
great  exaltation,  and  sudden  and  terrible  fall, 
was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and,  with  his  wife, 
L;onora  Galigai,  accompanied  Mary  de  Medi- 
cii,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  into  France,  in  1600. 
By  means  of  his  own  intrigues,  and  the  un- 
bounded influence  of  his  wife  over  the  queen, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  fortune ;  became  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  governor  of 
Normandy,  and  marshal  of  France,  without 
cv  r  having  drawn  a  sword.  During  the  mino- 
ijt/  of  Lewis  XIII.  he  was  all-powerful,  and 
;  c  ;:d  as  prime-minister,  though  ignorant  of  the 


laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm.  Though 
of  a  good-humoured  and  liberal  disposition,  the 
immense  wealth  he  accumulated,  joined  with 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stranger,  and 
the  insolence  of  his  wife,  rendered  him  the  ob- 
ject of  envy  among  the  great,  and  hatred 
among  the  people.  The  young  king,  who 
never  loved  him,  was  at  length  influenced,  by 
his  favourite  Luynes,  to  give  an  order  for  arrest- 
ing the  marshal,  and  killing  him  in  case  of  resist- 
ance. The  captain  of  the  guard,  Vitri,  demand- 
ed his  sword  as  he  was  passing  the  drawbridge 
of  the  Louvre,  and  upon  his  hesitation,  shot 
him  dead  with  a  pistol.  His  body,  after  being 
interred,  was  taken  up  by  the  enraged  populace, 
who  dragged  it  through  the  streets,  and  hung  it 
by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet.  Parts  of  it  were  cut 
off  and  sold,  and  a  man  tore  out  his  heart, 
broiled  and  eat  it;  the  remainder  was  burnt  to 
ashes.  Such  was  the  atrocious  ferocity  of  the 
Parisian  mob ;  a  character  they  have  always 
displayed  when  their  passions  were  inflamed  by 
party  rage.  His  wife,  Galigai,  was  afterwards 
tried,  and  condemned  to  the  flames  as  a  sorce- 
ress. Pier  answer,  when  asked  by  her  preju- 
diced and  ignorant  judges  what  sorcery  she  had 
used  to  captivate  the  queen,  is  well  known  ; 
"  My  sorcery  has  only  been  the  influence  of  a 
strong  mind  over  a  weak  one."  This  tragedy 
happened  in  16 1 7.  Moreri.  Millot  EU- 
mens. — A. 

COND AMINE,  Charles-Mary  de  la, 
knight  of  St.  Lazare,  an  eminent  traveller  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1701. 
Lie  entered  young  into  the  military  service, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  that  intre- 
pidity and  spirit  of  observation  which  always 
characterised  him.  Quitting  that  profession  in 
order  to  indulge  his  curiosity  and  love  of 
science,  he  travelled  into  the  countries  bordering 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Lesser  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  and  diligently  surveyed  the 
relics  of  antiquity.  Becoming  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  proposed  to  that 
body  a  voyage  to  the  equator  in  order  to  mea- 
sure a  degree  of  the  meridian.  In  1 736  he 
was  joined  to  Messrs.  Godin  and  Bouguer  in  a 
commission  for  that  pm-pose  sent  to  Peru  -,  and 
in  promoting  the  success  of  this  philosophical 
expedition  he  displayed  all  the  zeal  and  ardour 
of  his  character.  On  his  return  he  descended 
the  famous  river  of  the  Amazons,  in  which  en- 
terprise he  incurred  numerous  hardships  and 
dangers,  but  was  repaid  by  the  many  novelties 
aiTorded  by  regions  so  remote,  and  so  fruitful 
of  the  wonders  of  nature.     Of  his  travels  \9 
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these  parts  of  the  world  he  puhhshed  accounts  ahnost  all  journals,  replied  to  all  criticisms,  and 
on  his  return,  in  his  "  Relation  abregee  cl'uii  was  flattered  with  all  praises.  Eloge  de  M.  d* 
Vov;i2e    f:iit    dans    I'lnterieur    de    I'Amerique     la   ConJumitic,    in    the  Necrologt.      Nouv.    Diet. 


8vo. ;  and  his  "  Journal 


'oy;ipe 
Mc'ridionnle,"    1749 

du  Voyage  fait  par  Ordre  du  Roi  a  I'Equateur, 
avec  un  Supplement,  en  deux  parties,"  1751, 
410.  These  contain  many  curious  facts  and 
observations  in  natural  history,  geography,  &c. 
After  having  for  some  tiitie  reposed  at  home,  he 
paid    a  visit  to  Italy,   where  he  was  -— ' 


received 
who 


i-ith   distinction  by  pope  Benedict  XIV 
gratified   his  dearest  wishes  by  a  dispensation 
for  marrying  his  niece.     This  union,   notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  age,  proved  to  him  a 
source  of  much  comfort  and  happiness.  He  pub- 
lished his  remarks  on  the  curiosities  of  art  and  na- 
ture he  had  observed  in  his  Italian  tour,  in  1762; 
He  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  England,  and 
taking    up   his   lodgings  in  London  at  a  house 
of  no  good  reputation,  an  attempt  was  made 
either    to   intimidate  him,  or   to   exact  money 
from  him,  by  a  counterfeit  warrant.     Not  be- 
inT  able  to  obtain  any  judicial  redress  for  this 
affront,  he  thought  proper  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  English  nation  on  the  subject,  in  the  public 
papers.     Though  this  extraordinary  step  is  at- 
tributed by  his  eulogists  to  his  uncommon  zeal 
for  justice,  it  was  uiifortunately  regarded  by  the 
English  rather  as  a  proof  of  singular  vanity  and 
self-importance.       However    discontented    he 
might  be  with  England,  he  brought  from  it  a 
great  attachment  to  the  salutary  practice  of  ino- 
culation, which   he  endeavoured  to  support  in 
France  against  the  prejudices  under  which  it 
laboured,  by  several  memoirs,  composing  two 
volumes   i2mo.      As   he  joined  the   study  of 
belles-lettres  with  that  of  nature,  and  composed 
some  agreeable  verses,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  academy.     He  also  obtained  the 
honour  of  association  to  several  foreign  learned 
socicties.as  those  of  London,  Berlin,  Petersburgh, 
and  Bologna.      At  the  latter  part  of  life  he  was 
much  incommoded  with  deafness,  which  was 
peculiarly   irksome  to  one  who  greatly  loved 
conversation,  and  was  alike  eager  to  hear  and 
to  speak.     He  died  of  the  consequences  of  an 
operation  for  a  hernia,  in  February,  1774.    The 
acquisitions  of  M.  de  la  Condamine  were  more 
extensive    than    profound ;    and    he    possessed 
rather  an  ardour  for  making  researches  on  a 
great   variety  of  objects,   than  patience   com- 
pletely to  investigate  any.     His  curiosity  was 
insatiable,  and  often  troublesome,  inducing  him 
to  violate  the  common  rules  of  good  manners. 
No  man  had  more   acquaintances,  correspon- 
Jences,  and  disputes,  than  he.    He  wrote  in 
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CONDE',  Ltwis  I.  DF.  BouHBOM,  prince  of, 
born  in  1530,  was  the  son  of  Charles  de  Bour- 
bon, duke  of  Vendome.     He   served  with  dis- 
tinction  under  Henry  II.  but  after  his  death 
was  induced,  in  consequence  of  discontent,  to 
join  the  party  of  the  reformed.     He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  chief  contriver  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  being  apprehended 
on  that  account,  justified  himself  by   offering 
single  combat  to  any  one  who  shoukl  accuse 
him.     He  was  set  at  liberty ;    but  afterwards 
engaging  in  another  plot,  would  probably  have 
suffered  capital  punishment,   had  not  the  death 
of  Francis  11.  produced  a  change  in  the  state 
of  affairs.     Being  set  at  liberty  by  Charles  IX. 
he  put  himself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  Hu- 
guenots,  and  shared  their  confidence  with  ad- 
miral Coligny.     He  was  excellently  fitted  for 
the  active  leader  of  a  party,  by  his  enterprising 
courage,   and  engaging  manners,  which  made 
him  adored  by  his  soldiers.     A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  his  iniluence   over  them  was   once 
shewn,    when  the  German    auxiliaries   in    his 
army  threatened  to  quit  him   for  want  of  pay. 
He  ventured  to  propose  to  his  own  troops,  who 
were  also  unpaid,    to  raise  among  themselves 
the  sum  due  to  the  Germans  ;  and  his  whole 
army,   down  to  the  common  soldiers,  made  a 
contribution  for  the  purpose.     Such  zeal,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  justly  observed,  could   exist 
only   in   a  religious   war.     After   several  suc- 
cesses, he  was  wounded  and  taken  in  the  battle 
of  Dreux  in  1562.     He  lost, that  of  St.  Denys 
in   1567,  and  was  killed  at  that  of  Jarnac  in 
1569.     At  that  battle  he  charged  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  and  with  his  leg  much  hurt  by  the 
kick  of   a  horse.     He  pushed  the  enemy  with 
vigour,    but  was   at  length  constrained  to  sur- 
render to  two  gentlemen,  who  treated  him  with 
humanity.     But  Montesquiou,   captain   of   the 
duke  of  Anjou's  guards,  coming  up,  shot  him 
dead  with  a  pistol  in  cold  blood,  in  revenge  of 
a  private  quarrel.     Tliis  prince'  was  little  and 
hump-backed,  but  his  wit  and  vivacity  rendered 
him  a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies.     His  morals 
gave  sufficient  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  an  austere  sect  more  as  a 
party-man  than  as  a  religionist.     Ncuv.  Diet. 
Hist.      Afillot  EUmens. — A. 

CONDE',  Lewis  II.  de  Bourbon,  prince  of, 
duke  of  Enguien,  usually  called  the  Great  Condi, 
son  of  Henry  II.  prince  of  Conde,  was  born  at 
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Paris  in  1621.  He  early  displayed  a  superio- 
rity of  talents,  which  led  the  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu to  predict  his  future  greatness.  Being  en- 
trusted at  the  age  of  twenty-two  vi'ith  the 
command  of  the  army  opposed  to  the  Spaniards 
who  had  invaded  France,  and  attacked  Rocroi, 
he  fought  with  them,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
the  court,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  ruin- 
ed that  famous  Spanish  infantry  which  posse";s- 
ed  the  first  military  reputation  in  Europe.  The 
success  of  this  battle,  fought  in  May,  1643, 
was  entirely  due  to  Conde  himself,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  acquired  the  talents  of  a  con- 
summate general,  by  native  genius  anticipating 
experience.  Such  was  his  coolness,  that  on  the 
night  preceding  the  battle,  after  he  had  made 
all  the  proper  dispositions,  he  slept  so  soundly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  awake  him  when  it  was 
time  to  begin  the  attack.  Tlie  reduction  of 
Thionville  and  other  places  followed  ;  and  in 
the  next  year  he  marched  into  Germany,  and 
attacking  general  Merci,  who  was  entrenched 
at  Friburg,  after  three  successive  combats, 
forced  him  to  decamp.  In  one  of  these,  Conde 
threw  his  general's  staff  into  the  enemy's 
trenches,  and  led  on  a  regiment  sword  in  hand 
to  recover  it.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  left'Tu- 
renne  in  the  command,  who  was  surprised  and 
beaten  at  Mariendal.  Conde  flew  back,  attach- 
ed Merci  in  the  plains  of  Nordlingen,  August, 
1645,  and  totally  defeated  him,  that  great  gene- 
ral being  killed  in  the  battle.  He  then  took 
Dunkirk  in  sight  of  the  Spanish  army.  But 
these  brilliant  actions  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  court,  and  he  was  sent  from  the  scene  of 
his  glory  to  besiege  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  with 
an  inadequate  force,  where  he  failed.  Being 
recalled  to  Flanders  in  1648,  where  the  arch- 
duke Leopold  was  besieging  Lens,  Conde  did 
not  hesitate,  with  inferior  forces,  to  attack  the 
enemy.  "  Friends,"  said  he  to  his  soldiers  as 
they  marched,  "  remember  Rocroi,  Friburg, 
and  Nordlingen  !"  Thus  animated,  they  over- 
threw all  that  opposed  them,  and  the  arch- 
duke's army  was  entirelv  destroyed  or  dispers- 
ed. Turenne  had  a  great  share  in  this  victory. 
After  peace  was  restored  abroad,  the  discon- 
tents against  the  ministry  of  cardinal  Mazarin 
produced  a  civil  war  at  home.  Conde  was  first 
engaged  on  the  side  of  the  court,  and  with  a 
small  body  of  men  brought  back  to  Paris  the 
young  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  cardi- 
nal, who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  it.  Dissa- 
tisfied, however,  with  his  recompence,  and  de- 
spising the  minister,  he  braved  the  queen,  in- 
sulted the  government,  and  united  with  the 
malcontents.     In  coiisequence,  he  was  arrested 


in  1650,  and   detained  a  year  in  prison.     Socn 
after  his  liberation,  he  broke  out  into  open  re- 
volt.     As   a   proof  of   the  levity   with  which 
arms  were  then  taken  up,  anil  the  little  public 
principle  there  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  party- 
leaders,  it  is  said  that  the  queen  sent  a  courier 
to  Conde  with  certain  favotgrable  terms  of  ac- 
commodation,   which,    from   a  mistake  in  the 
name  of  the  place  where  he  then  was,   did  not 
reach  him  at  the  proper  time.      Afterwards,  be- 
ing informed  of  the  contents,  he  said,  that  had 
he   received    the    proposals    soon    enough,    he 
should  have  accepted  them,  but  that  now,  hav- 
ing  got  so  far  from  Paris,   it  was  not  worth 
while  to  return.     A  civil  war  followed,  attend- 
ed with  various  success.     Conde  displayed  all 
the  enterprise  and  activity  of  his  character,  and 
would  probably  have  proved  too  hard  for  the 
court,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  Turenne. 
The  two  great  chiefs  met  in  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Antoine,  where  Conde's  party,   being  inferior, 
would  have  been  defeated,  had  not  mademoi- 
selle, daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  caused 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  to  be  fired  against  the 
king's    troops.     Paris    afterwards  received    the 
king,  and  a  temporary  peace  was  restored  ;  but 
the  prince  of  Conde  refused  to  enter  into   it, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Low-countries.     There 
he  was  seen  fighting  against  his  country  in  the 
service  of  those  Spaniards,  its  inveterate  foes, 
whom  he  had  obtained  so  much  glory  in  resist- 
ing. The  splendor  of  his  character,  so  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  has  perhaps  obtained 
for  him  too  easy  a  pardon  for  a  conduct,  which, 
in  a  sober  estimate,  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
delible   stain  on  his  memory.     He  sustained, 
however,   his   military   reputation    in   this   un- 
happy warfare  -,  and  the  actions  of  saving  Cam- 
bray  by  throwing  himself  into  it,  and  of  raising 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  are  reckoned  among 
the  most  glorious  of  his  exploits.     He  could 
not  prevent  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Dunes 
near  Dunkirk  in   1658,   in  which  his  rival  Tu- 
renne was  completely  victorious.     At  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in   1659,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  prince  of  Conde  was  made  a  condition. 
The  unwilling  consent  of  Mazarin  was  obtain- 
ed by  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  refusal,  the  Spa- 
niards would  give  the  prince  an  estabhshment 
in  the  Low-countries.     In  1668  he  materially 
contributed  to  the  conquest  of  Franche-Comte. 
He  took  a  part  in   the   invasion  of  Holland  in 
1672,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  famous  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhine.     In    1674  he   fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Senef   against   the  prince    of 
Orange,  in  which,  after  three  attacks,  the  vic- 
tory  remained  undecided.     In  no  action  was 
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Conde  so  lavish  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 
He  hnd  three  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
would  have  led  on  to  a  fourth  attack,  but,  as 
an  officer  observed,  "  No  one  but  the  prince 
of  Conde  seemed  desirous  of  fighting  any 
longer."  After  the  death  of  Turcnne  in  1675, 
Conde  was  sent  to  clicck  the  progress  of  the 
imperial  general  Montecuculi,  in  Alsace-,  and 
in  opposing  this  able  commander  he  exercised 
as  much  caution  and  patient  skill,  as  he  had 
before  ilisplayed  of  ardour  and  impetuosity. 
He  obliged  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Rhine  by 
his  manosuvres  ;  and  then  re-igning  the  mili- 
tary profession,  to  the  fatigues  of  which  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  gout  rendered  him  un- 
equal, lie  retired  to  Chantilly,  and  spent  the  re  • 
mainder  of  his  life  in  cultivating  letters  and  the 
fine  arts,  to  which  he  had  always  been  attach- 
ed. He  was  fond  of  the  conversation  of  men 
of  genius  in  every  walk,  and  judged  of  tlieir 
performances  with  great  discernment.  He  read 
with  avidity  books  of  controversy  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  from  the  freedom  of  his  enquiries,  and  the 
liberal  sentiments  which  he  occasionally  dcli« 
vcred  on  subjects  of  religion,  he  excited  suspi- 
cions concerning  his  faith  ;  yet  it  is  affirmed, 
that  he  never  had  any  real  doubts  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  revelation.  I-lis  faculries,  bodily 
and  mental,  declined  towards  the  close  of  life  ; 
and  during  the  last  two  years  nothing  remained 
of  the  Great  Conde.  He  died  at  Fontainblcau 
in  1 686,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  by  his 
wife,  niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  two  sons. 
The  composition  of  Conde  was  full  of  fire, 
which  broke  out  in  all  his  words  and  actions. 
His  physiognomy  resembled  that  of  an  eagle,  by 
a  very  aquiline  nose,  and  piercing  eyes,  capable 
of  disconcerting  those  upon  whom  his  looks 
were  intently  directed — an  effect  he  was  flatter- 
ed in  observing  (see  abbe  Boileau).  His  genius 
was  perhaps  rather  fitted  for  great  and  sudden 
emergencies,  than  for  affairs  requiring  steady 
and  continued  exertions  ;  and  though  his  name 
is  usually  joined  with  that  of  Turenne,  yet  as  a 
complete  commander  he  certainly  was  surpass- 
ed by  that  great  man.  Voltaire  Steele  de  Louis 
XIV.  Millot.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 
.  CONDILLAC,  Stephen  Bonnet  de,  abbe, 
an  ingenious  and  philosophical  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Grenoble,  He  entered  into  the 
church,  and  became  abbot  of  Mureaux  )  and 
the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  writings 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  preceptor  to  the  in- 
fant Don  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Parma,  and  also 
to  be  elected  member  of  the  French  academy, 
and  that  of  Berlin.  He  died  at  his  estate  of 
Flux  near  Beaujenci,  iu  1780.     The  abbe  Cor- 


dillac  was  characterised  by  solid  sense,  sound 
judgment,  clearness  of  ideas,  and  choice  ami 
extensive  literature.  He  was  grave  without 
austerity,  somewhat  scntcmious  in  discourse, 
and  wrote  with  more  facility  than  he  spoke. 
The  work  by  which  lie  was  first  known  was  his 
"  Essay  on  tJie  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge," 
2  vols.  i2mo.  1746.  In  tiiis  he  gives  a  natural 
history  of  the  functions  of  the  soul,  and  the 
successive  evolution  of  its  faculties.  In  his 
"  Treatise  on  Sensations,"  2  vols.  l2mo.  1754, 
he  adopts  the  conception  of  a  statue,  provided 
at  first  M'ith  a  single  sense,  and  successively 
witii  the  rest,  and  shews  the  origin  of  memory, 
judgment,  and  the  mental  affections,  and  the 
gradual  formation  and  correction  of  sensible 
ideas.  In  his  "  Treatise  on  Animals,"  i2mo. 
1755,  lie  refutes  the  notions  of  Descartes  and 
Buffon,  concerning  the  merely  mechanical  na- 
ture of  brutes,  and  eudeavours  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  tlieir  faculties  are  acquired. 
These  pieces  abound  with  just,  luminous,  and 
new  ideas,  derived  from  profound  metaphysical 
researches ;  not,  however,  withoutsome  bold  con- 
jecture; and  are  written  in  a  clear  and  unaffected, 
style.  Many  of  the  notions  in  them  are  contain- 
ed in  his  great  work,  "  A  Course  of  Study  drawn 
up  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Prince  of  Parma," 
16  vols.  i2mo.  1776.  This  begins  witii  a  prefa- 
tory discourse  on  the  different  modes  of  commu- 
nicating instruction,  of  which  he  prefers  the  gra- 
dual advance  from  fact  to  fact,  up  to  general  prin- 
ciples, instead  of  making  the  latter  take  the  lead. 
He  proceeds  to  some  preliminary  metaphysi- 
cal lessons,  a  general  philosophical  grammar, 
a  course  of  rhetoric,  the  art  of  reasoning,  and 
nature  of  evidence,  and  the  art  of  thinking, 
with  the  nature  and  causes  of  our  ideas.  Hav- 
ing thus  grounded  his  pupil  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  he  introduces  him  to  the  study  of 
history,  an  excellent  abridgement  of  which, 
ancient  and  modern,  is  given  in  the  next  eleven 
volumes ;  and  the  work  closes  with  a  volume 
of  political  reflections.  The  sentiments  de- 
livered in  this  performance  are  all  favourable  to 
humanity,  and  inculcate  the  most  liberal 
maxims  of  govetliment.  The  abbe  Conilillac 
also  wrote  a  work  entitled,  "  Commerce  and 
Government  considered  relatively  to  each 
other,"  1 2mo.  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  modern 
economists  art  supported.  It  is  remarked,  that 
in  several  of  his  writings  he  displays  a  high  no- 
tion of  his  own  merit ;  but  his  claims  to  inge.. 
nious  and  profound  views,  on  important  topics, 
seem  to  be  justified  by  the  public  esteem. 
Niuv.  Diet.  Hist.      HalLr  Bibl.  Anatorn. — A. 

CONDORCET,  John-Anthony,  Nichc-. 
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'tfiS  CariTAT,  marquis  of,  an  eminent  French 
writer  and  political  character,  descended   from 
an  ancient  family  originally  from  the  principa- 
lity of  Orange,  was  born  at  Ribemont  in  Pi- 
cai-dy,   in   1743.     He  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,   where  he  early  distinguished 
himself  for  his  attachment  to  mathematical  and 
physical  science.     On  entering  into  life  he  con- 
nected himself  with  Voltaire,  'D'AIembert,  and 
others    of    similar   sentiments,    who   formed   a 
powerful   party   among   the   men  of  letters   in 
France,  and  whose  efforts  to  promote  their  opi- 
nions in  religion  and  politics  have  been  regard- 
ed with  applause  or  detestation,   according  to 
ihe  different  principles  of  those  who  have  pass- 
ed their  judgment  \^pon  them.     It  was,  how- 
ever, as  a  mathematician  that  Condorcet   first 
made  himself  known  to  the  public.      At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  wrote  a  work  "  On  In- 
tegral Calculations,"  which  was  much  applaud- 
ed.    This  was  followed  in  1767  by  his  "  Solu- 
tion of  the  Problem  of  the  three  Bodies  •,"  and 
in    1768  by  the   first   part  of  his   "Essay   on 
Analysis."     In  1769  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Memoirs  of  which 
he  enriched  with  several  papers  in  the  profound 
mathematics.       During    the    administration   of 
M.  Turgor,  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
joined  with  D'Alembert  and  Bossut,   in  aiding 
the    operations    of  that    eminent    financier  by 
arithmetical  calculations.     In  the  mean  time  he 
applied    closely    to    metaphysical    and   political 
studies  ;    and  he   defended,  in  an   anonymous 
pamphlet,  the  philosophical  sect  in  which  he 
was  enrolled,  from  an  attack  made  upon  them 
in  the  Trois  Siecles  ;  and  wrote  an  answer  to 
Necker's  Essay  on  Corn  Laws.     In   1773   he 
was    appointed    secretary  to   the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  which  capacity  he  wrote  eulogies 
of  several  deceased  members  omitted  by  Fonte- 
nelle.      Having   united,   like    D'Alembert   and 
some  others,  the  character  of  an  elegant  writer 
with  that  of  a  man  of  science,  he  was  received 
in   1782  into  the  French  Academy,  on  which 
occasion  he  pronounced  a  harangue  concerning 
the  influence  of  philosophy,  which  was  printed. 
From  the  time  of  D'Alembert's  death  in  1783, 
Condorcet  occupied  the   place  of  secretary  to 
that  academy,   in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  eulogies  on  several  eminent  persons. 
That  of  his  "  philosopher  and  friend,"  D'A- 
lembert, was  one  which  he  laboured  with  pecu- 
liar care  ;  and  though  on  the  whole  an  apologe- 
tical  performance,  it  is  esteemed  to  be  consi- 
derably candid,  and  to  afford  a  just  view  of  tlie 
scientific  merits  of  that  celebrated  writer.     His 
eulogy  on  the  great  mathematicbn  Euler  also 
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gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  clear  and 
scientific  statement  of  the  specific  improve- 
ments and  inventions  introduced  into  a  peculiar 
branch  of  knowledge  by  one  man  ;  an  import- 
ant part  of  biographical  writing  in  which  Con- 
dorcet seems  to  have  excelled.  His  "  Life  of 
Turgot,"  published  in  1786,  was  much  read 
and  admired  by  those  who  approved  the  plans 
of  government  and  finance  followed  by  that 
minister.  In  the  next  year  appeared  his  "  Life 
of  Voltaire,"  composed  in  a  strain  of  liigh  and 
elaborate  panegyric,  and  therefore  very  differ- 
ently estimated  by  persons  of  different  princi- 
ples. An  eulogy  which  he  pronounced  on 
Franklin,  in  1790,  completed  the  list  of  his 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  eminent  men.  These 
performances  are  not  all  equal  in  point  of  style, 
which  in  some  is  negligent  and  incorrect  ;  and 
doubtless  many  faults  of  other  kinds  would  be 
found  in  them  bv  one  not  disposed  to  favour 
the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

The  great  event  of  the  French  revolution, 
M-hich  the  writings  of  Condorcet  and  his  friends 
had  so  much  contributed  to  bring  on,  could  not 
but  warmly  interest  his  feelings,  and  engage  his 
active  services.  But  the  conduct  of  the  several 
parties,  and  of  their  leaders,  during  this  tumul- 
tuous period,  is  at  present  viewed  through  such 
a  mist  of  prejudice,  and  is  painted  in  such  op- 
posite colours  by  the  supporters  of  different  in- 
terests, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  appreciate 
it.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  relating  this  part  of 
Condorcet's  history,  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
acknowledged  facts,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
make  their  own  conclusions. 

He  early  devoted  his  pen  to  the  promotion  of 
those  reforms,  as  he  thought  them,  which  were 
to  usher  in  a  new  order  of  things.  He  was  the 
principal  conductor  of  a  work  entitled,  "  La 
Bibliotheque  de  I'Homme  Public,"  intended  as 
an  analysis  of  all  the  most  esteemed  political 
writers.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
called  "  Le  Chronique  de  Paris,"  said  to  be  re- 
plete witli  declamations  against  royalty  ;  and 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  "  Journal  de 
Paris,"  a  paper  written  on  the  same  principles. 
At  the  time  of  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes  he 
projected  a  paper  called  "  Le  Republicain," 
the  tendency  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  its 
title.  He  was  an  assiduous  member  of  the  Jaco- 
bin Club,  an<'  a  frequent,  though  not  a  power- 
ful, speaker  in  it.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
Consitueiu  Assembly  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
for  Paris,  and  pursued  the  general  political  ca- 
reer of  the  Brissotines.  He  was  employed  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  public  instruction,  and  pro- 
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duccd  two  elaborate  memoirs  on  this  Important 
object,  whicli  were  allowed   to   contain  some 
very  enlarged  ideas,  but  perhaps  too  extensive 
for  practice.     He  also  drew  up  the  manifesto 
addressed  by  the  French  people  to  the  powers 
of  Europe,  on  the  approach  of  a  war.     When 
president  of  the  assembly,  he  wrote  an  expostu- 
latory  Icttcrtothe  king,  wliich  has  been  accounted 
indecently  severe  and  unceremonious.     He  also 
justified  the  unmanly  insult  oflercd  by  the  Pari- 
sians to  the  king  in  presenting  to  him  the  red 
cap    at   the  Tuilleries.       It    is    affirmed,    that 
while  he  was   thus  degrading  royalty,  he  was 
intriguing    for  the   office    of  preceptor  to  the 
dauphin,   which,   indeed,  he  might  consider  as 
thenceforth  a  kind  of  public  office.     The  king, 
however,  was  so  shocked  at  Condorcet's  avow- 
ed irrcligion,   that  he  would  not  hear  of  the 
proposal.      An   attempt   to  stain  his   memory 
vith  the  blackest    ingratitude,   by   insinuating 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  the  murder  of  the 
duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  a  nobleman  to  whom 
he  had  been  particularly  obliged,  and  from  whose 
family  he  had  received  his  wife  with  a  fortune, 
appears  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  poli- 
tical difference.     When  the  trial  of  the  king 
came  under  consideration,  Condorcct  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  he  could  not  legally 
be  brought  to  judgment ;  his  conduct,  however, 
w^ith  respect  to  the  sentence  was  equivocal,  and 
betrayed  that  timidity  and  irresolution  which 
characterised  his  public  life.     The  opinion  of 
Mad.  Roland,  respecting  his  moral  constitution, 
is  perhaps  as  impartial  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
duced.    "  The  genius  of  Condorcet,"  says  she, 
"  is  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest 
truths ;  but  he  has  no  other  characteristic  be- 
sides fear.     It  may  be  said  of  his  understand- 
ing, combined  with  his  person,  that  it  is  a  fine 
essence    absorbed    in    cotton.      The    timidity 
which   forms  the  basis  of  his  character,    and 
■which   he  displays  even   in  company,   on  his 
countenance  and  in  his  attitudes,  does  not  re- 
sult from  his  frame  alone,  but  seems  to  be  in- 
herent   in    his   soul,    and    his    talents    furnish 
him  with  no  mear»s  of-  subduing   it.      Thus, 
after  having  deduced  a  prirtciplc  or  demonstrat- 
ed a  fact  in  the  assembly,  he  would  give  a  vote 
decidedly  opposite,  overawed  by  the  thunder  of 
the  tribunes,  armed  with  insults,  and  lavish  of 
menaces.     The  propcrest  place  for  him  was  the 
secretaryship    of    the   academy.       Such    men 
sliould  be  employed  to  write,  but  never  permit- 
ted to  act."    After  the  king's  death  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Girondists  to  frame  a  new  con- 
stitution.    His  plan  for  this  purpose  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention,  and  approved;  but  it 


met  with  little  concurrence  from  the  nation  at 
large  ;  and  has  been,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  de- 
nominated "  a  mass  of  metaphysical  absurdi- 
ties." I>aring  the  contest  between  the  Giron- 
dists and  the  Mountain,  he  kept  aloof,  both 
through  timidity  and  dissatisfaction  with-  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  was  not  included  among 
those  victims  who  fell  with  their  leader  Brissot ; 
but  afterwards,  having  written  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  triumphant  party,  he  incurred 
the  unforgiving  animosity  of  the  tyrant  Robe- 
spierre, and  a  decree  of  accusation  was  issued 
against  him  in  July,  1793.  He  made  his 
escape  front  the  arrest,  and  lay  concealed  in 
Paris  for  nine  months.  At  length,  the  appre- 
hension of  a  domiciliary  visit  obliged  him  to 
quit  his  retreat ;  and  -  passing  undiscovered 
through  the  barriers,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  on  the  plain  of  Mont-Rouge.  Unfor- 
tunately this  person  was  then  in  Paris,  and 
Condorcet  was  obliged  to  pass  two  nights  in 
the  fields  exposed  to  cold  and  hunger.  On  the 
third  day  he  had  an  interviitw  with  his  friend, 
who  could  not  then  venture  to  take  him  to  his 
house,  so  that  he  was  still  forced  to  wander  in 
the  fields.  Exhausted  at  length  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  food,  he  went  to  a  public-house,  and 
calling  for  an  omelette,  devoured  it  with  great 
eagerness.  His  squalid  appearance  and  vora- 
city excited  suspicions  in  a  municipal  officer 
who  chanced  to  be  present,  and  who  put  some 
interrogatories  to  him.  From  the  hesitation  of 
his  answers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  appre- 
hend him.  He  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  Paris  next  day,  but  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  dead.  As  it  is  known 
that  he  always  carried  a  dose  of  poison  about 
him,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  its  means.  In  this  wretched  manner 
was  the  career  of  a  man,  who  had  sustained  a 
brilliant  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  terminated  on 
March  28th,  1794.  He  was  a  man  of  polished 
manners,  and  as  amiable  in  society  as  one  could 
be  who  seems  to  have  had  the  radical  defect  of 
ivaiitiiig  a  I.wirl.  He  lived  on  affi'ctionate  terms 
with  his  wife,  by  whom  hi  left  one  daughter. 
Not  long  after  his  death  appeared  his  "  Sketch 
of  a  Historical  Draught  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  a  work  of  method  and  re- 
search ;  in  which,  considering  man  as  he  has 
been,  as  he  is,  and  as  he  may  be,  he  forcibly 
inculcates  his  favourite  idea  of  the  perfectibility 
of  the  human  species,  and  of  its  actual  advance 
tow.irds  perfection.  Though  some  of  his  no- 
tions appear  chimerical,  yet  the  work  is  upon 
the  whole  powerfully  written  ;  and  when  it  is 
known  that  lie  composed  it  while  in  circum- 
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stances  of  distress  and  danger,  and  that  the 
convictioa  of  a  progress  of  his  fellow-creatures 
towards  improvement  in  virtue  and  happiness 
was  his  consolation  under  present  sufferings 
and  discouragements,  some  credit  may  be  given 
him  for  more  fortitude  and  right  feeling- than  his 
general  character  would  perhaps  indicate.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publish- 
ed "  Letters  to  Frederic  King  of  Prussia,"  with 
whom,  as  likewise  with  the  imperial  Caihp.rine, 
he  corresponded.  He  left  behind  him  in  ma- 
nuscript a  "  Treatise  on  Calculation,"  and  an 
"  Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic."  Notice 
sur  la  Vie,  isfc.  de  Condor cet,  par.  X,nlaiide.  Biogr. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  of  the  French  Repiib. 
Biogr.  Jllemoirs  of  the  French  Revohition. — A. 

CONDREN,  Charles  de,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic of  much  repute  among  his  contempora- 
ries, and  second  general  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Orafory,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Soissons,  in  the  year  1588.  He  was  designed 
by  his  father,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Henry 
IV  ,  to  be  placed  in  some  station  at  court,  or  to 
be  devoted  to  the  military  profession.  But  his 
early  inclination  for  theological  pursuits,  and 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  his  father  for 
his  life,  during  an  illness  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  an  opposition  to  it,  produced  an  acquiescence 
in  his  wishes,  and  he  was  suffered  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  in 
tlie  college  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest,  and  admitted  a  doctor  of  that  so- 
ciety in  the  yean  6 1 4.  In  the  year  16 17  he  became 
a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory;  and 
was  the  founder  of  four  of  the  principal  houses 
belonging  to  that  order.  So  high  was  his  repu- 
tation for  piety,  integrity,  and  prudence,  that  he 
was  afterwards  fixed  upon  byMary  de  Medicis,as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  confessor  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  Lewis  XIII.  In  that 
situation  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  as  well  as 
confessor,  were  successfully  employed  in  pro- 
moting political  reconciliations  between  the  duke 
and  the  king  ;  once  after  the  duke  had. quitted 
the  kingdom,  with  the  design  of  retiring  into 
Lorraine,  and  another  time  wlien  he  had  form- 
ed the  determination  of  again  breaking  with  the 
court.  For  the  first  of  these  services  he  was 
offered  a  cardinal's  hat;  and  for  the  second  car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  desirous  of  recompensing 
him  with  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  or  of 
Lyons.  But  he  was  as  disinterested  as  he  was 
virtuous,  and  would  accept  of  no  office  of  ho- 
nour or  emolument,  excepting  that  of  general 
of  his  order,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1629, 
and  in  which  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to 
pious  and  benevolent  acts,  in  conformity  to  tlve 


principles  of  the  institution.  Had  he  posse? s^d 
less  of  tlie  superstition  of  the  times,  and  less 
mysticism,  he  might  have  proved  a  more  useful 
and  shining  character.  He  died  in  the  year 
1641.  Father  Condren  left  behind  him  dilfc-r- 
ent  controversial  and  moral  treatises,  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Discourses  and  Letters, 
&c."  2  vols.  i2mo.  in  1648;  and  "  An  Ex- 
planation of  the  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ," 
which  was  published  in  1677,  by  father  Ques- 
nel,  in  lamo.  In  his  life,  drawn  up  by  father 
Amelote,  there  is  a  collection  of  his  opinions, 
letters,  and  maxims.  Jlloreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

CONECTE,  Thomas,  a  French  carmelite 
monk,  and  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  reforming 
the  world,  was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  who  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  most  ad- 
mired and  attractive  preacher  of  his  time.  His 
discourses,  however,  were  not  confined  to  sub- 
jects of  religion  and  morality,  but  comprehend-, 
ed  the  foibles  and  extravagant  fashions  of  the 
female  sex,  and,  in  particular,  the  immoderate 
high  head-dresses  which  were  then  in  vogue. 
So  powerful  was  his  eloquence,  seconded  by 
hootings  and  peltings,  which  he  discourteously 
excited,  that  wonderful  changes  took  place  in 
the  modes  of  female  ornament  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. But  whether  he  aimed  at  vice  or  folly, 
he  was  such  an  impressive  pulpit  orator,  that 
the  largest  churches  could  not  contain  the  nu- 
merous crowds  who  flocTced  after  him  ;  to  whonr 
lie  preached  in  the  public  squares,  or  other 
open  places,  in  wliich  altars  for  saying  mass 
were  erected  on  large  scaffolds,  and  adorned 
with  all  possible  magnificence.  The  circum- 
stance last  mentioned  carries  in  it  more  of  the 
appearance  of  stage  trick  than  of  spiritual  humi- 
lity ;  with  which  also  his  manner  of  proceed- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and  the  reception 
which  he  permitted  to  be  given  him  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  whither  he  resorted,  were  no  less 
incompatible.  "  When  he  travelled  he  was 
mounted  on  a  little  mule  ;  many  monks  of  his 
order,  and  many  priests,  following  him  on  foot, 
together  with  numbers  of  secular  priests.  And 
when  he  came  into  arty  town,  commonly  the 
most  noble  and  the  most  considerable  person 
holding  the  bridle  of  his  mule  on  foot,  conduct- 
ed him  to  his  lodging,  ■^^•hich  was  generally  got 
ready  for  him  in  the  best  house."  From  France 
he  went  to  the  ^Netherlands,  whence  he  pro-l 
ceeded  to  Italy,  in  the  same  manner,  and  excit- 
ing similar  attention  as  in  his  native  country. 
At  AJantua  he  reformed  the  order  to  wliich  he 
belonged  ;  and  at  Venice  lie  acquired  such  ra* 
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putation,  that  the  embassadors  from    that  re- 
public to  pope  Eugeniiib  IV.  encouraged  him  to 
accompany  them  to  Rome,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended liim  to  the  patronage   of  that  pontitf. 
But    the   freedom  of   his  declamations  against 
the    corruptions   of   the   clergy    and   court   of 
Rome  ;  his  openly  insisting  on  the  unpalatable 
truths,  that  the  church  Stood  in  need  of  reforma- 
tion, that  the    pope's  excommunications  were 
not  to  be  feared  when  the  people  serve  God, 
that  the  monks  might  eat  flesh,  and  the  clergy, 
who  had  not  the   gift    of   continency,    might 
marry ;  so  far  aroused  the  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment of  the  papal  see,  that  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  heresy,  and  burnt  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1434.     He  was  an  enthusiast,  but  pos- 
sessed of  good  intentions  ;  and  gave  proof  of 
liis  sincerity  and  constancy  by  submitting  to  the 
flames,  rather  than  retract  liis  spirited  and  manly 
charges  against  the  profligacy  and  abominations 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy.     AIoYeri.   Bayle, — M. 
CONEI,  or   Cawne,    George,    a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  and  a  catholic  in  religion,  remov- 
ed at  an  early  age  from  his  native  country  to 
Italy,    where,  after  having  made  some  stay  at 
Modena,  he  settled  at  Rome,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  pope  Paul  V.     His  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  character  which  he  maintained,  recom- 
mended him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  patro- 
nage of  cardinal  Montaka,  whp  took  him  to 
reside  in  his  palace  ;  and  after  his  death  to  that 
of  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  nephew  of  pope 
Urban  VIII.     With  that  Pontiff  he  obtained 
such  favour  and  confidence,  as  to  be  entrusted 
with   the   delicate  office  of  nuncio  to  Maria- 
Henrietta,  queen  of  England,    which  he  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  that  proved  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  papal  court.     After  an  absence 
of  three  years  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1640,  at  about  forty-two  years  of  age, 
when  the  pope  was  on  the  point  of  bestowing 
upon  him  a  cardinal's  hat,   in  reward  for  his 
services,  and   as  a  tribute  to  his  merit.     The 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author  were,  "  The 
Life  of  Mary  Stuart  -,"  "  De  Institutione  Prin- 
cipis  i"    "  De  Duplici  Statu    Religionis   apud 
Scotos,  &c."     Moreri. — M. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  KoNG-FU-TSE,  the  most 
distinguished  and  venerated  of  the  Chinese  phi- 
losophers, and  a  descendant  from  the  imperial 
family  of  the  dynasty  of  Shang,  was  born  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lu,  now  the  province  of  Shang- 
tong,  about  550  years  B.C.  According  to  this 
iate,  which  is  supported  by  the  most  probable 
authorities,  he  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras  and  Solon,  and  some  time 


earlier  than  Socrates.     While  he  was  yet  very 
young,  he  afforded  indications  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  which  were  cultivated  with  uncommon 
application  under  the  direction  of  able  instruc- 
tors.    Almost   as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  the 
years  of  manhood,   he  had  made    astonishing 
proficiency  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time,  and 
was  particularly  conversant  iij   the  ancient  ca- 
nonical  and  classical  books,  attributed   to  the 
legislators   Yao  and  Chun,  which  the  Chinese 
call,  by   way  of  eminence,  the  Jive  volumes,  and 
consider  to   be  the  source  of  all  their  science 
and    morality.      His   natural  temper    was    ex- 
cellent, and  his  conduct  irreproachable  and  ex- 
emplary. Hewas  particularly  praised  for  his  hu- 
mility, sincerity,  temperance,  disinterestedness, 
and  contempt  of  riches.     The  reputation  which 
Confucius  acquired  by  his  accomplishments  and 
virtues,  occasioned  his -being  appointed  to  dif- 
ferent places  of  eminence  in   the  magistracy  of 
his  country ;  which  he  filled  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  signal  benefit  to  the  kingdom.  The 
public    situations  in   which  he  had  officiated, 
enabled  him  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the    state  of   morals   among  his    countrymen, 
which  had  become  deplorably  corrupt  and  vi- 
cious, and  induced  him  to  form  the  scheme  of 
a  general    reformation,  both   in    manners  and 
policy.     This  scheme  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
into   execution,  by   preaching  up   a  strict  and 
pure  morality,  and  using  all  the  influence  of  his 
authority  and  of  his  virtues  in  recommending 
it.     Such  success  attended  his  efforts  for  some 
time,  that  he  deservedly  became  an  object  of 
public  reverence  and  gratitude,  and'  was  raised 
to  a  place  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lu.     In  this  situation  his  councils  and  ad- 
vice produced  the  happiest  effects,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  order,  justice,  concord,  and  decorum, 
througliout  the  whole  kindom,  and  rendering  it 
the    subject  of   admiration,  and  unfortunately 
also  of  envy,   in  the  dominions  of  the   neigh- 
bouring princes.     According  to  general  repre- 
sentation, the  king  of  Tsi,  dreading  that  the 
king  of  Lu  would  become  too  powerful   if  he 
continued  to  be  directed  by  the  wisdom   and 
good  policy  of  Confucius,  devised  the  expedient 
of  sending  to  him  and  his  nobles  a  present  of 
beautiful  young  girls,  who  had  from  their  in- 
fancy been  trained  up  in  every  captivating  ac- 
complishment :  when  the  consequence  was,  an 
entire    abandonment    of    the  business  of    the 
state,  and  an  universal  effeminacy  and  disso- 
luteness of  manners.     To  whatever  cause  it  was 
owing,  a  sad  degeneracy  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  court  and  kingdom  of  Lu,  which 
determined  Confucius,  after  repeated  ineffec- 
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tual  struggles  against  it,  to  quit  his  employ- 
ment,  and  to  retire   to  some  other  kingdom, 
where  his  endeavours  to  promote   reformation 
miglit  prove  more  successful.     After  traversing 
different  kingdoms,  in  which  the  confused  state 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  predominancy  of  the 
worst  vices  afforded  him  little  hopes  of  success 
in  his  grand   scheme,  and  exposed  him  also  to 
many  inconveniences  and  much  personal  danger, 
he   devoted  himself  to  the   business    of  more 
private  instruction   in  philosophy  and  morality. 
His  fame  and  his  virtues  soon  procured  him  a 
great  number  of  disciples,  who  continued  firmly 
attached  to  his  person  and  doctrine,  of  whom 
he  sent  600  into  different  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  reforming  the 
people.     Seventy-two  of  his  disciples  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  and  are  celebrated  in 
the  Chinese  annals  on  account  of  the  superiority 
of  their  attainments ;  and  ten   of  these  above 
the  others,  for  their  complete  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  their  master.     They 
were  divided  by  him  into  four  classes.     The 
more  immediate  province  of  the  first  class  was 
the  study  of  the  moral  virtues  ;  of  the  second, 
that  of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  ;  of 
the  third,  that  of  the  rules  of  good  government, 
and  the  duties  of  the  magistracy  ;  and  the  ap- 
propriate business  of  the  fourth  was,  what  we 
may  call  public  pieaching,  or  the  delivery  of 
correct    and   polished    popular    discourses    on 
moral   subjects.     But  great  and  unwearied  as 
were  the  exertions   of  this  philosopher  for  pro- 
moting the  reformation  of  his  countrymen,  the 
task  was  too  mighty  to  be  accomplished  by  his 
powers  ;  which  sensibly  affected  his"  mind  as  he 
advanced  in  life.     During  his  last  sickness  he 
acknowledged  to  his  disciples,   that  his  heart 
was  overpowered  with  grief,  on  beholding  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  empire  ;  and  he 
mournfully  exclaimed,  "  immense    mountain," 
alluding  to  that  edifice  of  perfection  which  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  rear,  "  how  art  thou 
fallen  .''  The  grand  machine  is  demolished,  and 
the  wise  and  the  virtuous  are  no  more."    And 
he  afterwards   added,    "  The  kings  ^vill   not 
follow  my  maxims  ;  I  am  no  longer  useful  on 
earth  ;  it  is  therefore  time  that  I  should  quit  it." 
These  words  were  followed  by  a  lethargy,  from 
which   he   never  recovered.     He   died  in  the 
seventy- third  year  of  his  age,  in  his  native  king- 
dom, whither  he  had  returned,  accompanied  by 
his  disciples.    After  his  death,  he  was  lamented 
by  the  whole  empire,  in  which   innumerable 
edifices  have  been  raised  to  his  honour,  with 
such  inscriptions   as  the  following :  "  To  the 
Great  Master  i"  "  I'o  the  Chief  Doctor ;"  «'  To 


the  Saint ;"  "  To  the  Wise  King  of  Literature  ;" 
"  To  the  Instructor  of  Emperors  and  Kings." 
And  so  high  is  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory 
in  the  present  day,   that  his  descendants  enjoy 
by  inheritance  the  honourable  title  and  office  of 
mandarins,   and   are   allowed  the  privilege,    in 
common  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  ex- 
emption from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  to  the 
Emperor.     And,  moreover,  it  is  requisite  before 
any  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  title  of  doctor, 
that  a  present  shall  have  been  made  by  him  to 
a  mandarin  of  the  race  of  our  philosopher.  The 
works  which   Confucius  composed  for  the  use 
of  his  disciples,  and  the  preservation  of  his  phi- 
losophy, are  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  of 
the  first  authority,  next  to  the  ancient  classical 
books.      So   great  was  the   autlior's   modesty, 
however,  tliat  it  led  him  to  disclaim  all  preten- 
sions in  them  to  originality,  and  to  declare  him- 
self indebted  for  the  information  and  wisdom 
which  they  convey,  to  the  Jive  volumes.     These 
works  are  :   i .  Tny-iio,  i.  e.  The  grand  Science,  or 
School  of  Adults,  designed  principally  for  the  in- 
struction of  princes  and  magistrates,  and  en- 
forcing the  duties   of  self-government,  and  of 
perseverance  in  the  chief  good,  or  an  uniform 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  right  reason.     2.  The 
Chsng-yong,  or  The  immutable  Medium,  the  prac- 
tice of  which,  in  the  exercise  of  the  passions,  is 
illustrated   by  examples,   and  shewn  to  be  the 
true  method  of  arrinng  at  perfection  in  virtue. 
3.  Lung-yu,  ox  Moral  and  pithy  Discourses,  con- 
taining a  view  of  the  actions,  sentiments,  and 
maxims,    of   Confucius    and  his  disciples.     4. 
Meng-tse,  or  The  Book  of  Mencius,  so  called  from 
a  disciple  of  Confucius,  who  is    supposed   to 
have  completed  it  from  his  master's  writings. 
The   preceding   articles  are  considered  as  enti- 
tled to  the  highest  estimation,  next  to  the  Jive 
"volumes:    to  which  are    to    be  added,     5.  The 
Hyau-king,  which  treats  of  the  reverence  due 
from  children  to  parents ;  and,  6.  The  Syan.hyo, 
or  The  School  or  Science  of  Children,  consisting  of 
sentences  and  examples  taken  from  ancient  and 
modern  authors.      The  religious  principles  of 
Confucius,  when  fairly  considered,  appear  to 
amount  to  pure   and  rational  theism.     He  has 
been  accused  by  some  critics  on  the  writings  of 
the  missionaries  of  China,  of  having  maintain- 
ed, and  covertly  propagated,  atheistical  notions. 
But  such  a  conclusion  can  only  have   been  un- 
warrantably deduced  from  some  dark  expres- 
sions in  his  writings,   which  seem  to  connect 
the  idea  of  materiality  with  that  of  Deity.     It  is 
totally  irreconcileable  with  his  language,  that 
the  i'yen,  or  Deity,  is  the  most  pure  and  per- 
fect essence,principlej  and  fountain  of  all  tilings  j 
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that  he  is  indcpeiulcnt  and  nliniglity,  and 
watches  over  the  governmeiu  of  the  universe, 
so  that  no  event  can  happen  but  by  liis  orders ; 
tliat  he  is  possessed  oi  sucli  iiitinite  knowledge, 
that  our  most  secret  thoughts  are  not  hidden 
from  liim  ;  that  he  is  holy  witliout  partiahty,  and 
of  such  boundless  goodness  and  justice,  that  he 
cannot  possibly  let  virtue  go  unrewarded,  or 
vice  unpunished.  "With  regard  to  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  human  soul,  and  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  no  precise  and 
determinate  ideas  can  be  derived  from  any  of 
the  accounts  which  the  missionaries  have  trans- 
mitted to  us.  His  morality  is  rational  and  ex- 
cellent, and  often  sublime.  It  may,  without 
disadvantage,  challenge  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Grecian  sages,  and  is  inferior  only  to  that 
of  divine  revelation.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that  although  the  Chinese  profess  the  great- 
est veneration  for  the  person  and  writings  of 
Confucius,  few  of  them,  excepting  the  literati, 
take  him  for  their  guide  in  religious  matters. 
Their  predominant  system  comprehends  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ancient  pagan  idolatry,  and  of  the 
fables  and  superstitions  of  Indian  mythology, 
constituting  the  worship  of  Fo,  or  Foe,  which 
was  introduced  into  China  within  the  first 
century  of  the  christian  era.  A/oreri.  Anc. 
U'liviis.  Hist.  vol.  XX.  Mod.  Utiivers.  Hist, 
vol.  FII.—M. 

CONGREVE,  William,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish dramatic  writer,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  which 
traces  its  lineage  beyond  the  Norman  conquest. 
His  father  had  a  command  in  the  army,  which 
circumstance  long  rendered  tlie  place  of  his 
actual  birth  a  matter  of  doubt ;  for  while  there 
was  the  authority  of  his  own  assertion  that  he 
was  born  at  Banlsa,  near  Leeds,  where  a  rela- 
tion of  his  mother  possessed  an  estate,  the 
testimony  of  his  most  familiar  acquaintance 
coi'.curred  in  favour  of  Ireland,  as  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  however,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  has  finally 
settled  the  dispute,  by  producing  the  entry  of  his 
baptism  at  Bardsa,  or  Bardsey,  in  February, 
1669  :  but  if  his  birth  and  origin  were  English, 
his  education  was  Irish ;  for  his  father's  mili- 
tary employment  carrying  him  to  the  sister- 
island,  where  he  liad  also  the  management  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Burlington  estate,  he  fixed  his 
residence  tlierc,  at  least  as  early  as  the  infancy 
of  his  son.  William  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion at  the  public  school  of  Kilkenny,  whence  he 
was  in  due  time  transferred  to  the  university  of 
Dublin.  After  acquiring,  in  a  short  slay  there, 
a  correct  taste  in  classical  learning,  he  was  sent 
to  England,  and  entered  as  a  law  student  at  die 


Middle  Temple.  lie  proved,  however,  one  of 
the  numerous  deserters  from  a  profession,  the 
initiatory  studitj  of  which  form  a  very  unf,i- 
vourable  comparison  in  the  mind  of  a  spriglitly 
youth,  with  the  pursuits  of  light  and  elegant  lite- 
rature. He  was  yet  very  young  when  he  made 
liis  appearance,  though  under  a  feigned  name,  in 
a  novel.  Of  this  performance,  entitled,  "  Incog- 
nita, or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled,"  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is  characterised 
as  sprightly  in  dialogue,  intricate  in  plot,  and 
unnatural.  In  his  next  work  he  suddenly 
blazed  out  with  those  excellences  on  which  his 
great  reputation  is  founded.  This  was  his 
comedy  of  "  The  Old  Batchelor,"  produced 
when  his  age  did  not  exceed  twenty-one, 
and  of  which  Dryden  remarked  "  that  he  never 
saw  such  a  ^rst  pliy  in  his  life."  To  him  and 
some  other  veterans  it  was  submitted  for  re- 
vision, and  adaptation  for  the  stage,  but  the  wit 
and  character  were  Congreve's  own.  Its  success 
acquired  for  the  author  the  notice  of  that  Me- 
crenas  of  the  time,  lord  Halifax  ;  who,  if  over- 
rated by  temporary  adulation  as  a  proficient  and 
judge  in  polite  literature,  certainly  deserves  the 
praise  of  having  bestowed  more  public  patron- 
age on  the  muses  than  tlicy  have  perhaps  ever 
received  before,  or  since,  in  this  country.  He 
immediately  made  Congreve  a  commissioner  for 
licencing  hackney  coaches ;  soon  after,  gave 
liim  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and  finally  con- 
ferred on  him  a  lucrative  office  in  the  customs. 
His  next  play  was  "  The  Double  Deakr," 
which,  notwitlistanding  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
gularity than  was  usual  on  the  English  stage, 
did  not  excite  much  applause  from  the  audience. 
Queen  Mary  honoured  the  representation  of 
this  and  the  former  piece  with  her  presence ; 
and  at  her  death,  which  happened  not  long 
afterwards,  Congreve  displayed  his  gratitude  by 
a  poetical  tribute  to  her  memory  in  the  pastoral 
strain,  which  was  then  frequently  employed  on 
like  occasions.  Bettcrton  having  opened  a  new 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  Congreve,  who 
espoused  his  cause,  gave  him,  in  1695,  the 
powerful  aid  of  his  comedy  of  "  Love  for 
Love,"which  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  pieces. 
He  wrote,  in  the  same  year,  an  irregular  ode  to 
king  William  on  the  taking  of  Naniur;  a  sub- 
ject better  calculated  to  display  his  loyalty  than 
his  poetry.  Not  contented  with  his  high  and 
just  reputation  as  a  comic  writer,  he  next  ven- 
tured to  try  his  powers  in  tragedy  ;  and  after  a 
proper  interval  of  study,  brought  out,  in  1697, 
his  "  Mourning  Bride."  The  reception  tins 
met  with  was  extremely  favourable,  and  he 
might  enjoy  the  uncommon  satisfaction  of  pos- 
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sessing  at  the  same  time  the  palm  of  comedy 
and  tragedy  ;  though  posterity  has  not  con- 
firmed his  claim  to  excellence  in  the  latter,  as 
it  has  in  the  former.  The  composition  of  four 
such  plays  before  he  had  passed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  is  (Dr.  Johnson  observes)  an  instance 
of  the  efforts  of  early  genius,  than  which  nothing 
recorded  in  literary  history  seems  more  to  sur- 
pass the  common  limits  of  nature.  The  won- 
der is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  discovery,  that 
for  twenty-five  years  should  be  subtitutcd 
twenty-eight.  About  this  period  he  incuiTed 
the  penalty  paid  by  eminence  in  being  joined 
with  Dryden,  Vanburgh,  and  others,  in  the  at- 
tack made  by  Jeremy  Collier  (see  his  life)  upon 
the  immorality  of  the  English  stage.  Though 
Collier  was  a  coarse  and  angry  controversialist, 
and  disposed  to  aggravate  the  faults  he  censured, 
yet  no  one  will  nov/  deny  that  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  age  was 
scandalous  to  the  national  character  ;  and  Con- 
greve  was  certainly  no  less  an  offender  than  his 
brethren.  He  did  not  choose,  however,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  charge  in  silence,  but  wrote  a  reply, 
entitled  "  Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier's  false 
and  imperfect  Citations,  &c."  which.  Dr.  John- 
son says,  "  has  his  antagonist's  coarseness,  but 
not  his  strength."  He  was  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous, and  combined  attacks  upon  his  critic, 
with  defence  of  the  charges  which  he  had 
brouglit  against  him.  Yet  though  he  might 
successfully  palliate  the  alleged  enormity  of  par- 
ticular passages,  it  was  impossible  to  justify  the 
general  character  aftd  tendency  of  his  pieces. 
Collier  replied,  and  Congreve  seems  to  have 
found  it  best  to  say  no  more.  He  gave  but 
little  additional  offence  to  his  rigorous  censurcr, 
for  he  soon  after  concluded  his  career  as  a  dra- 
matic writer  with  the  comedy  of  "  The  Way 
of  the  World."  This  piece,  though  composed 
with  much  care,  and  reckoned  by  several  critics 
the  most  perfect  of  his  comedies,  was  very  coldly 
received  on  the  stage ;  and  it  was  probably 
resentment  of  such  an  injustice  that  induced 
him  so  early  to  relinquish  a  species  of  writing  in 
v/hich  he  had,  upon  the  whole,  been  eminently 
successful,  even  witli  respect  to  temporary  ap- 
plause. A  masque,  entitled  "  The  Judgment 
of  Paris,"  and  '•  Semele,"  an  opera,  the  first 
of  vi'hich  only  was  ever  represented,  finishes 
the  list  of  his  works  for  the  stage.  Congreve 
continued  to  write  copies  of  verse  upon  parti- 
cular occasions,  public  and  private.  In  1710 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  plays  and  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  dedicated  to  his  earliest  pa- 
tron, lord  Halifax,  to  whose  person  and  party 
he  remained  attached  in  all  fortunes.     Such 


was  the  general  respect  he  inspired,  as  vv^ell  by 
his  private  character  as  his  genius,  that  in  the 
great  political  change  which  brought  the  tories 
into  power,  his  places  remained  untouched ; 
and  amid  the  fierce  contentions  of  party  which 
kindled  open  war  among  the  principal  writers 
of  the  time,  he  was  allowed  to  maintain  a  dig- 
nified neutrality,  praised  and  complimented  on 
both  sides.  Steele  dedicated  to  him  his  Miscel- 
lany ;  and  Pope  passed  over  all  his  great  ac- 
quaintance, in  order,  by  the  dedication  of  his 
noble  translation  of  the  Iliad,  "  to  have  the 
honour  and  satisfaction  of  placing  together  his 
own  name  and  that  of  Mr.  Congreve."  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  peculiar  moral  excellences,  or 
any  remarkable  talents  for  social  intercourse, 
obtained  for  him  these  singular  marks  of  at- 
tachment and  regard  ;  but  he  hved  in  an  easy- 
independence  ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  polished 
good-nature,  pleased  and  flattered  those  who 
approached  him,  without  offending  any.  On 
the  return  of  his  friends  to  power,  his  emolu- 
ments were  increased  by  the  sinecure  place  of 
secretary  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  ad- 
dition raised  his  public  income  to  at  least  1  zool. 
a-year.  Indolence,  mental  and  corporeal,  was 
the  result  of  this  affluence.  He  not  only  ceased 
to  make  any  literary  exertion?,  but  seems  with 
some  affectation  to  have  declined  the  character 
of  a  man  of  letters.  A  story  is  told  by  Vol- 
taire of  a  visit  he  paid  Congreve  -  when  in  the 
decline  of  life,  which  has  engaged  the  discus- 
sion of  various  moral  critics.  The  topic  of  his 
writings  being  naturally  introduced  in  a  com- 
plimentary way  by  the  visitant,  Congreve  spoke 
of  them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and  hinted  that 
he  expected  to  be  visited  only  as  a  gentleman, 
who  led  a  life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  Vol- 
taire replied,  that  had  Mr.  Congreve  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  he 
should  never  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  him  ; 
and  felt  much  disgusted  at  what  he  considered 
as  a  display  of  trifling  vanity.  Perhaps,  In  or- 
der to  judge  of  Congreve's  behaviour  on  this 
occasion,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  know 
whether  he  expected  or  desired  these  visits  of 
respect  from  strangers.  If  he  did,  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  his  only  title  to 
public  notice  was  his  literary  eminence  ;  and  to 
undervalue  the  profession  by  which  he  rose, 
would  clearly  indicate  a  little  and  vulgar  mind. 
But  if  he  really  wished  to  discourage  the  visits 
of  a  forward  and  petulant  foreigner,  upon  the 
watch  to  note  down  all  his  literary  opinions, 
and  to  make  them  matter  of  disputation,  he  may 
perhaps  be  justified  for  his  reserve,  especially 
if  he  had  ceased  to  reflect  with  pleasure  upon 
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■writings,  the  tendency  of  which,  after  all  his 
apologies,  he  probably  could  not  approve  to 
himself.  The  latter  years  of  Congreve's  life 
were  clouded  with  sickness  and  infirmity.  Ca- 
taracts in  his  eyes  at  length  brought  on  total 
blindness ;  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout 
gradually  undermined  all  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution. He  sought  relief  from  Bath ;  but 
the  accident  of  being  overturned  in  his  carriage 
left  a  durable  pain  in  his  side,  and  probably 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  London, 
in  Januar)',  1728-9,  in  the  doth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  with  great  funeral  solemnity  in 
M'estminster -abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta  duchess  of 
Marlborough.  To  this  lady,  who  is  said  to  have 
entertained  a  most  romantic  regard  for  him,  he 
left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  ;  and  by  this  tribute 
to  rank  and  title,  in  preference  to  the  claims  of 
kindred  or  humbler  friendship,  he  appears  in 
some  measure  to  have  confirmed  the  charge  of 
being  swayed  by  trivial  vanity.  Congreve 
stands  perhaps  first  on  the  list  of  English  writers 
of  comedy.  For  this  distinction  he  is  indebted, 
not  to  such  a  lively  and  humorous  delineation 
of  natural  characters  as  delights  and  instructs 
in  the  scenes  of  Moliere,  but  to  a  perpetual  re- 
ciprocation of  wit  and  repartee  in  tlic  dialogue, 
joined  with  originality  of  plot,  and  often  of 
character.  His  personages,  being  almost  all 
xvitty,  lose  a  part  of  their  distinction  ;  and  Pope 
has  justly  said. 

Tell  me  if  Congreve's  focls  arc  fooU  indeed. 

.Yet  they  have  other  discriminations,  which  are 
strongly  marked  and  well  supported  ;  and  in 
that  sense  of  humour  which  makes  it  the  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  ridiculous  in  character, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Congreve  is  an  humorous  as  well 
as  a  witty  writer.  That  he  did  not  draw  much 
from  the  scenery  of  common  life,  is  generally 
admitted  ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  hoped,  for  the 
credit  of  the  age,  that  his  groups  of  sharpers 
and  coquettes,  of  men  without  principle,  and 
women  without  delicacy,  are  not  just  portrai- 
tures of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  day. 
His  superabundance  of  wit  is  a  fault  which  may 
be  pardoned,  as  an  excess  of  a  good  thing,  in 
which  modern  prodigality  is  hot  to  be  feared. 
.One  or  two  of  tl.'.  comedies  of  Congreve  are 
still  occasionally  brought  out,  and  are  beheld 
with  pleasure,  though  so  little  resembling  the 
productions  'of  the  present  age.  The  sole 
tragedy  of  tliis  writer,  "  The  Mourning  Bride," 
has  had  the  fate  of  being  treated  with  more 
praise  and  more  contempt  than  most  works  of 


its  class.  Its  story  is  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
teresting, and  its  principal  characters  well  con- 
trasted ;  but  that  florid  ele\ation  of  the  language 
which  has  gratified  some  readers  with  the  per- 
ception of  poetical  beauty,  has  to  o;hers  appear- 
ed an  unnatural  hombast,  destructive  of  reality 
and  character.  It  is  no  small  praise,  however, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  has  selected  from  this  piece 
a  descriptive  passage  which  he  thinks  second  to 
none  in  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry;  and 
that  lord  Kaimes  has  instanced  from  it  the  finest 
example  of  the  progress  of  a  recognition.  This 
tragedy  still  occasionally  calls  forth  the  powers 
of  our  principal  performers.  The  miscellane- 
ous poems  of  Congreve  appear  once  to  have 
possessed  a  reputation  which  tlicy  have  not  been 
able  to  support ;  and  his  strain-i,  whether  pas- 
toral, heroic,  Pindaric,  Ovidinn,  or  Horatian, 
may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  cisigncd  to 
oblivion,  unless  their  being  reprmtcd  in  collec- 
tions of  the  English  poets  can  be  accounted  a 
relic  of  vitality.  If  any  of  them  surpass  medi- 
ocrity in  their  species,  it  is  some  of  the  song-, 
and  some  short  eQusions  of  gaiety  or  satire. 
Bi^gr.  Brit  an.  JohHsoiCj  Lives  of  Eiigruh 
Poets.— K. 

CONNOR,  Bernard,  an  ingenious  physi- 
cian and  writer,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  in  Ireland,  in  \666.  His  family  being 
Roman-catholic,  he  had  not  tlie  benefit  of  au 
education  in  the  established  seminaries  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  having  determined  upon  the 
study  of  physic,  he  went  for  that  purpose  to 
Prance  in  1686,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  university  of  Montpellicr,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  anatomy  and  chymistry  ;  anJ  being 
desirous  of  travelling,  he  was  thought  a  proper 
person  to  conduct  home  the  two  sons  of  the 
high-chancellor  of  Poland,  then  in  France.  He 
travelled  with  them  to  Warsaw,  where  the 
king,  John  Sobicsky,  then  kept  his  court ;  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  Venetian 
embassador,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  that 
monarch.  This  appointment,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  merely  honorary ;  for  in  the  same 
year,  1694,  he  attended  the  king's  daughter, 
who  had  espousctl  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  from 
Warsaw  to  Brussels ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1695  he  came  to  England.  Proceeding  to  Ox- 
ford, he  read  lectures  there  upon  the  animal 
economy  with  great  applause.  He  also  pub- 
lished at  that  place  his  "  Dissertationes  Aledi- 
co-physicx,"  8vo.  1695,  containing  some  cu- 
rious observations,  anatomical  antl  physical. 
During  the  course  of  that  year  he  settled  in 
London,  v^re  he  repeated  his  lectures,  and 
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became  a  member  of  the  College  of  PhysiciariS, 
and  of  thi  Royal  Socie'y.  In  i6q6  he  gave  a 
course  of  public  lectures  in  Cambridge.  A  work 
w^hich  he  publisJied  in  1697  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion,  and  threw  some  suspi- 
cion upon  his  faith.  It  was  entitled  "  Evange- 
lium  Medici  -,  seu  Aledicina  Mystica  de  Sus- 
pensis  Naturse  Legibus,  sive  de  Miraculis,  reli- 
quisque  i-j  lAg  f3iQ?ucig  memoratis,  quae  medi- 
cse  indagini  subjici  possunt,"  &c.  &c.  8vo.  and 
i2mo.  This  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
production  of  supernatural  effects  upon  natural 
principles  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  how  far 
he  meant  to  preserve  the  essential  character  of 
a  miracle  ;  and  indeed  his  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  by  no  means  solid  and  perspicuous. 
Soon  after,  he  began  to  put  in  order  his  obser- 
vations relative  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  as  being  a  popular  subject  at  the 
time,  a  new  election  to  the  Polish  throne  then 
impending,  than  because  his  short  stay  in  that 
country  could  have  given  him  much  original  in- 
formation relative  to  its  natural  and  political 
State.  Of  this  work,  entitled  "The  History  of 
Poland,"  in  the  form  of  letters,  he  lived  to  publish 
only  one  volume,  the  second  not  appearing  till 
after  his  death.  It  seems  to  have  been  well  re- 
ceived, as  the  best  account  of  that  country  then 
published  in  England  ;  yet  it  is  a  hasty  and  ra- 
ther confused  compilation.  Dr.  Connor  died 
in  1698,  as  he  was  rising  into  reputation  and 
practice.  Whatever  his  religious  sentiments 
might  have  been,  he  made  an  explicit  profession 
of  christian  faith  on  his  death-bed,  though  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  he  died  in  the  pro- 
testant  or  catholic  communion.  Biogr.  Brit. 
Holier.  Bibl.  Aled.—A. 

CONON,  a  distinguished  Athenian  com- 
mander in  the  Peleponnesian  war,  was  one  of 
those  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  after  that  general  had  fallen 
under  tlie  suspicion  of  his  countrymen.  Conon 
engaged  Callicratidas  the  Spartan  commander, 
and  was  defeated  ;  but  the  Athenian  fleet  after- 
wards gained  a  victory,  in  which  Callicratidas 
lost  his  life.  In  the  next  year,  B.C.  405,  Co- 
non and  Philocles  lying  with  the  fleet  at  the  ri- 
ver /Kgos,  in  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  were 
attacked  by  the  Spartan  Lysander,  and  so  com- 
pletely defeated,  that  Conon  alone  made  his 
escape  with  eight  galleys,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
isk  of  Cyprus.  The  subjugation  of  Athens, 
and  the  ruin  of  its  constitution,  were  the  con- 
sequences of  this  misfortune.  Conon  remained 
in  Cyprus,  where  he  employed  himself  in  pro- 
jecting the  restoration  of  his  country  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  prosperity.     By  applications  to  Ar- 
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taxerses  king  of  Persia,  he  persuaded  that  mo- 
narch that  the  superiority  of  the  Lacedemonians 
was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  it  could  be  effectually  opposed  only  by 
enabling  the  Athenians  once  more  to  become 
their  rivals.  In  conseqr.ence,  Conon  was  made 
admiral  of  a  Persian  fleet,  which  was  sent  to 
succour  the  Athenians,  and  other  Greek  states, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Spartans. 
The  fleet  having  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  Co- 
non repaired  to  the  court  of  Persia  ;  but  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  the  customary  adoration  of  the 
king,  he  was  not  admitted  to  his  presence.  His 
remonstrances,  however,  produced  their  proper 
effect.  Tissaphernes,  against  whom  he  complain- 
ed, was  removed;  and  he  was  allowed  to  no- 
minate his  own  treasurers  for  the  fleet.  Re- 
turning to  his  command,  he,  with  the  Persian 
satrap  Pharnabazus,  attacked  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral Pisander,  near  Cnidos,  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement,  in  which  Conon  boarded 
the  ship  of  Pisander,  and  killed  him  with  his 
own  hand,  the  Spartans  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  fleet.  This 
event  is  dated  B.C.  398.  The  ruin  of  the  La- 
cedemonian interest  in  the  cities  and  islands  of 
Lesser  Asia  immediately  followed,  with  a  transfer 
of  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Conon  now  returned  to 
Attica,  where  he  employed  his  sailors  and  a  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  restoring  the  fortifications  of 
Athens,  and  rebuilding  the  long  walls.  But  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  Lacedemonians  caused 
them,  wiien  negociating  a  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, to  accuse  Conon,  before  Tiribazus,  go- 
vernor of  Sardis,  of  misemploying  the  king's 
money  and  forces,  and  plotting  the  delivery  of 
Ionia  and  ^olia  to  his  countrymen.  Conou 
was  thereupon  apprehended,  and,  according  to 
some  authors,  sent  to  Susa,  and  there  put  to 
death ;  others  assert  that  he  made  his  escape 
from  prison ;  but  it  appears  uncertain  how  hii 
life  concluded.  Plutarch.  Xenophon.  Univers. 
Hist.—K. 

CONON,  of  Samos,  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  lived  in  the  120th  olympiad, 
about  the  year  300  before  Christ,  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  Fhiladelphus  and  Evergetes. 
He  made  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  was  the  namer  of  the  constella- 
tion Coma  Berenices.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Archimedes,  who  spoke  highly  of  his  abilities, 
and  greatly  lamented  his  death.  Catullus  speaks 
of  him  in  his  poems,  and  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Propertius  and  Virgil. — W.  N. 

CONON,  bishop  of  Tarsus  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sixth  century,  after  whom  a 
branch  of  the  sect  of  Tritlieists  were  called  Co- 
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iioiiitos,  concurred  nt  fust  with  Pliiloponus,  tlic 
ublcst  advocate  foi  tli.U  sect,  in  maintaining  the 
notion  that  in  the  deity  there  are  three  natures, 
or  bubstanc>."s,  absolutely  equal  in  all  respects, 
and  joined  together  by  no  common  essence. 
He  afterwards  appears  to  have  differed  from  Phi- 
lopoiuis,  on  the  subject  of  the  equality  of  these 
natures;  whence  a  tlivision  arose  among  their 
disciples,  who  were  called  I'hiloponists  or  Co- 
uonites,  as  they  severally  embraced  the  opinions 
of  their  respective  leaders.  At  a  later  period 
tlie  breach  between  them  was  still  farther  wi- 
dened, on  the  subject  of  tlic  resurrection  of  the 
body.  I'hiliponus  held  that  the  form,  as  well 
as  matter,  of  all  bodies,  was  generated  and  cor- 
lupteil,  and  that  both  therefore  were  to  be  re- 
stored in  the  resurrection.  Conon,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  the  body  never  lost  its 
form  ;  that  its  matter  alone  was  subject  to  cor- 
ruption and  decay,  and  was  conseqCiently  to  be 
restored  wlien  the  mortal  shall  put  on  im- 
mortality. What  important  topics  to  engage 
the  talents,  and  to  agitate  the  resentments,  of 
learned  and  grave  divines  and  pinlosophers  ! 
What  serious  grounds  for  fictions  and  disputes 
in  the  christian  church  !  J\lcren.  jVIosh.  Eci!. 
Hist.  Sa-c.  FJ.—M. 

CONON,  pope,  was  by  birth  a  Thracian, 
but  educated  in  Sicily,  whence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  ord, lined  presbyter.  After  the 
death  of  John  V.  the  papacy  was  vacant  nearly 
three  months,  in  consequence  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  army  in  favour  of  two  op- 
posing candidates,  neither  of  whom  would  yield 
to  his  rival.  At  length  the  bishops  and  clergy 
fixed  upon  Conon,  as  a  third  candidate,  who 
proved  acceptable  to  all  parties,  and  mountetl 
the  pontifical  throne  in  the  year  686.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  entitled  to  high  respect  for  his 
piety,  his  learning,  his  love  of  justice,  the  pu- 
rity and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper.  But  lie  did  not  enjoy 
his  dignity  long  enough  for  the  church  to  de- 
riv.;  much  benefit  from  his  good  qualities,  as 
he  died  in  the  twelfth  month  of  his  pontificate. 
Fl.itiiui  di  Vit.  Font.      ]\Ioreri.      Bower. — 1\I. 

CONON,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Preneste,  or 
in  modern  language  Palestrina,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arro- 
sian  congregation,  a  branch  of  the  augustine 
order.  He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal by  pope  Pascal  II.  in  the  year  1 107  ;  after 
which  he  appears  to  have  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  bold  and  intrepid  defender  of  tiie 
higli  claims  of  the  Roman  see,  however  ob- 
noxious or  unwarrantable.  This  character 
pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person  to  pre^^ide 


at  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  in  \Aliich  Henry  V, 
emperor  of  Germany  was  exconnnunieatod  for 
not  submitting  to  the  pope's  assumed  right  to 
the  investiture  of  bishop;  and  ab!<ots  •,  which  ex- 
communication was  confirmed  in  assemblies 
held  in  dift'erent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  in  a 
council  in  the  church  of  Lateran.  Gclasius  II. 
wlio  succeeded  Pascal,  also  fixed  upon  him  a<5 
his  legate-a-latere  to  the.  German  electors  and 
princes  ;  who,  by  his  arts,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  church,  were  induced  to  revolt  from  the 
emperor,  whom  our  cardinal  again  excommu- 
nicated at  the  council  of  Cologne,  and  at  Fritz- 
lar.  He  afterwards  attended  as  pope's  legate  at 
the  council  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  1 1 2 1 ,  in 
which  the  treatise  of  the  celebrated  Abelard, 
on  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  was  condemned  to  the  ilames.  15y  these 
and  other  services,  he  so  far  recommended 
himself  to  the  Roman  see,  that  Gclasius,  sen- 
sible 6i  his  approaching  dissolution,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  cardinals  for  his  suc- 
cessor. When  Gclasius  expired,  the  college 
was  desirous  of  raising  Conon  to  the  tiara;  but, 
from  motives  not  now  apparent,  he  declined 
that  dignity,  and  gave  his  vote  for  Guy,  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  who,  after  he 
was  electetl  pope,  took  the  name  of  Callixtus  II. 
Cardinal  Conon  did  not  outlive  his  pontificate. 
Morcri.      Dupin.      Mosh.  S.er.  XII.— M. 

CONRAD  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  was  duke 
of  Franconia  and  Hesse,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Lewis  king  of  Germany,  last  of  the  race  of 
Charlemagne,  in  912,  the  German  nobles  as- 
sembled at  Worms  for  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor. They  first  offered  the  imperial  crown  to 
Otho  duke  of  Saxony,  who  declined  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  age,  and  generously  recom- 
mended Conrad,  though  his  enemy.  He  was 
accordingly  elected,  but  not  with  universal  eon- 
sent.  The  Lorrainers  in  general  acknowledged 
Charles  the  Simple  for  their  soveicign  ;  and 
while  Conrad  was  employed  in  supporting  his 
authority  in  tliat  country,  Henry  duke  of  Sax- 
ony, son  of  Otho,  revolted,  and  was  joined  bv 
the  dukes  of  Su.ibia  and  Bavaria,  and  other 
noblemen.  Henry  defeated  the  emperor's  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  Conrad  being  unable  to  face  the 
confederacy  in  the  field,  employed  art  to  de- 
tach some  members  of  it.  He  afterwards  over- 
threw in  a  pitched  battle  Arnold  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, who  received  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  he  van- 
quished the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Suabia.  The 
Hungarians  making  a  violent  irruption  into 
Germany,  Conrad  was  obliged  to  purchase 
peace  from  them  on  disgraceful  conditions. 
Falling  into  a  declining  state  of  health,  in  cou- 
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sequence  of  a  wound  he  had  received,  he  re- 
commended his  enemy,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  as 
his  successor,  and  thus  returned  the  generosity 
of  Otho  to  himself  in  the  person  of  his  son. 
He  sent  to  Henry  all  the  recjal  insignia  by  the 
hands  of  iiis  brother,  and  died  in  718.  Mod. 
Univers.  Hist.      Moreri. — A. 

CONRAD  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  sur- 
named  the  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elect- 
ed in  1024  to  succeed  henry  II.  The  nobles 
of  Italy  refusing  to  concur  in  the  choice,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  in  his  favour  of  Heri- 
bert  archbisliop  of  Milan,  Conrad,  who  had 
first  quieted  some  disturbances  in  Germany  and 
Lorrain,  marched  into  Italy,  and  procured  him- 
self to  be  crowned,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
at  iVlonza.  He  then  held  a  diet  in  the  plain  of 
Roncalia,  at  which  he  promulgated  several  new 
laws.  Afterwards,  obliging  Pavia,  which  had  re- 
volted, to  surrender,  he  proceeded  toR,omc,where 
he  was  crowned,  in  1027,  by  pope  John  XIX. 
in  presence  of  Canute  king  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, and  Rodolph  king  of  Burgundy.  Being 
recalled  to  Germany,  on  account  of  a  rebellion 
raised  by  the  dukes  of  Suabia,  Carinthia,  and 
Worms,  he  suppressed  it  by  his  activity,  and 
caused  the  defaulters  to  be  deprived  of  their  do- 
minions by  a  decree  of  the  empire.  He  then 
marched  against  the  king  of  Poland,  whom  he 
brought  to  submission,  and  made  a  division  of 
the  country, into  three  parts,  leaving  the  king 
in  possession  of  one  only.  He  next  repelled  an 
invasion  of  the  pagans  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
had  penetrated  into  Saxonv,  and  pursued  tliem 
with  great  slaughter  into  their  own  country.  A 
war  succeeded  with  Stephen  king  of  Hungary, 
in  which  Conrad  entered  that  country,  and 
compelled  the  king  to  submit  to  a  treaty,  of 
which  he  imposed  the  conditions.  Equal  good 
fortune  attended  him  in  a  dispute  with  Eudes 
count  of  Champagne,  who  contended  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance  of  Transjurane  Burgundy, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Conrad  by  the 
king  Rodolphus,  whose  sister,  Gisela,  Conrad 
had  marriedl  Eudes  was  slain  in  a  battle  at 
Rar-le-duc  in  1037,  and  Conrad  obtained  peace- 
able possession  of  his  inheritance.  Meantime 
a  general  revolt  against  the  German  dominion 
was  planned  in  Italy,  and  fomented  by  many 
leading  persons,  particularly  by  Conrad's  first 
partisan,  Heribert  archbishop  of  Milan.  The 
emperor  passed  into  that  country,  and  seizing 
several  of  the  malcontents,  sent  them  prisoners 
to  Germany.  He  besieged  INIilan,  but  without 
success ',  and  severely  chastised  Parma.  He 
procured  the,  deposition  and  excommunication 
of  Heribert.     Being  requested  by  the  monks  of 


Cassino  to  protect  them  against  the  violences  of 
Pandulph  prince  of  Capua,  he  marched  to  Ca- 
pua, expelled  the  prince,  and  seized  his  coun- 
try. Returning  to  Germany,  he  died  of  a  fit 
of  the  gout  at  Utrecht  in  1039,  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  fifteen  years,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
vigour  and  ability,  and  proved  successful  in  al- 
most all  his  undertakings.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cathedra!  church  of  Spires,  which  he 
had  himself  founded.  Mod.  Utiivers.  Hist.  Mo- 
reri.—  A. 

CONRAD  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  duke 
of  Franconia,  and  m'phew  of  the  emperor 
Henry  \'.  was  elected  at  Coblentz  in  1 138-9  as 
successor  to  Lothaire  II.  His  election  was  dis- 
puted by  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  duke  was  divested 
of  his  dominions,  and  died  soon  after  of  cha- 
grin. His  brother  Guelph  was  incited  by  Ro- 
ger king  of  Sicily  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
forfeited  duchies,  and  a  war  ensued,  one  of  the 
events  of  which  was  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Weinsberg,  celebrated  in  story  for  the  conjugal 
fidelity  of  the  ladies,  who,  being  permitted  to 
leave  the  place  with  whatever  they  could  carry, 
marched  out  each  with  her  huiband  on  her 
back.  This  instance  of  affection  so  moved  the 
.emperor,  that  he  made  an  accommodation  with 
Guelph  and  his  partisans.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  this  war  that  the  adverse  designations  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  took  their  origin. 
These  disturbances  in  Germany  gave  several  of 
the  towns  of  Italy  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  forming 
themselves  into  independent  republics.  A  cru- 
sade against  the  Saracens  being  warmly  pro- 
moted by  pope  Eugenius  III.  Conrad  was  influ- 
enced to  johi  it,  and  took  the  cross  from  the 
hands  of  the  zealous  Bernard.  Having  caused 
his  son  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
settled  the  government  during  his  absence,  he 
proceeded,  in  1147,  to  the  Holy-land,  at  the 
head  of  50,000  horse  and  great  number  of  foot, 
and  accompanied  by  his  nephew  and  several 
nobles  of  distinction.  The  expedition,  however, 
proved  unfortunate.  One  half  of  his  troops  pe- 
rished through  sickness,  occasioned,  it  is  said, 
by  unwholesome  provisions,  furnished  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus.  Conrad,  with  the  remainder,  joined 
Lewis  the  Young,  king  d  France,  in  the  siege 
of  Damascus  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  prowess 
he  is  reported  to  have  displayed  in  cutting  a 
Turk  through  the  middle,  Ik-  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  with  great  loss.  Returning  to 
Germany,  he  met  with  some  trouble  from  a  se- 
cond revolt  of  duke  Guelph,  and  underwent  a 
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great  afilict'ion  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  son. 
Finding  his  health  decline,  he  recommended 
for  his  successor  his  nephew  Frederic,  duke  of 
Suabia,  and  soon  after,  in  iiqi,  expired  at 
the  castle  of  Lautrcch,  and  was  buried  at  Bam- 
berg.     A'Jod.  Univers.  Hist.      Ahreri. — A. 

CONRAD  IV.  duke  of  Suabia,  son  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  was  created  king  of  tl>e 
Romans  at  an  early  age,  and  governed  the  em- 
pire with  ability  during  his  father's  absence. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Otho  king  of  Bava- 
ria. Having  been  defeated  by  Henry  of  Thurin- 
gia,  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from  the 
bishop  of  Ratisbon,  at  an  abbey  whither  he  had 
retired.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1250, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  emperor  ;  but 
pope  Innocent  IV.  instead  of  confirming  the 
election,  preached  a  crusade  against  him  and 
his  bastard-brother  Mainfroy.  Conrad  marched 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  his  father 
had  bequeathed  him.  He  took  the  city  of 
Naples  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  after- 
wards Capua  and  Aquino.  Falling  sick  soon 
after,  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  1254, 
leaving  an  only  son,  Conradin,  then  an  infant. 
This  unfortunate  youth  was  beheaded  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  by  the  orders  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  Suabia.  A^od, 
Uriivers.  Hist.      AIoreri.—A. 

CONRAD,  a  German  abbot  of  the  bene- 
dictine  order,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  author  of  "  A  Continuation  of  the 
History  of  France  ;"  which  has  led  some  persons 
into  the  mistake  of  classing  him  with  the  VvTiters 
of  the  latter  country.  He  has  also  been  some- 
times confounded  with  another  Conrad,  of  Bru- 
wiler,  or  Broel,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  who 
lived  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Wolphemius, 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  that  town.    Aforeri. — M. 

CONRAD,  a  German  by  birth,  and  bishop 
of  Utrecht  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  raised 
to  that  dignity  in  the  year  1075,  ^V  ^^"^  emperor 
Henry,  v/hose  preceptor  he  had  been.  He  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  his  spirited  defence  of 
the  imperi.il  right  on  the  subject  of  investitures, 
against  the  claims  of  pope  Gregory  VII.  His 
principnl  production  is  entitled  "  Apologia  de 
Unitate  Ecclesi3e  conscrvanda,  &  Schismate  in- 
ter Henricum  IV.  Imp.  ac  Greg.  VIII.  Pont. 
Max."  which,  with  some  other  writings  on 
that  subject,  are  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of 
apologctical  treatises  in  favour  of  that  emperor, 
publ|;^hed  at  Mcntz  in  1520,  and  at  Hanover 
io  161 1.     BUhop  Conrad  was  assassinated  in 


his  palace  in  the  year  1099 ;  according  to  some 
writers  by  a  Fri^-sland  architect,  out  of  revenge 
for  luving  been  instructed  by  him  in  a  secure 
method  of  erecting  massy  buildings  on  a  swampy 
soil,  and  afterwards  employing  another  person 
in  the  construction  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  of  which  the  bishop  was  the, 
founder.      Moi\-ri.      Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. — M. 

CONRAD,  of  Sheiirn,  surnamed  the  Philo- 
sopher, a  German  monk,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Chronicle,"  and  more  than  fifty 
volumes  on  historical  and  other  subjects,  of 
which  John  Aventine  acknowledges  tint  he 
made  considerable  use  in  composing  the  last 
volume  of  his  Annals.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  is  the  same  person  with  an  author  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Conrad,  prior  of  Sci- 
rcn  in  Bavaria,  who  is  referred  to  the  same 
period,  and  to  whom  are  ascribed  "  A  Chro- 
nicle" of  his  monastery,  and  other  historical 
works.     Moreri. — M. 

CONRAD,  of  Lichtenati,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Abbot  of  Ursberg,  in  the  diocese  of 
Augsburg,  was  a  German  monk  of  the  Pre- 
montre  order,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  chronological  History," 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  Belus  king  of 
Assyria,  and  extending  to  the  year  1449.  This 
history  was  afterwards  continued,  by  an  anony- 
mous hand,  from  the  above  period  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  It  was  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
1537  ;  and  afterwards  reprinted,  with  the  con- 
tinuation, at  Basil,  in  1569,  folio.  To  the 
zealots  of  the  high  claims  of  the  Romish  see 
this  work  gave  much  offence,  by  the  reflections 
contained  in  it  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  wars  between  some  of  the  German  empe- 
rors and  the  sovereign  pontiff's,  and  by  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  author  treated  the  charac- 
ters of  popes  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX. 
At  the  beginning  of  it  tJie  author  states,  that 
he  had  composed  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  in 
twelve  books.  That  they  have  not  made  their 
appearance,  we  will  venture  to  assert  is  no  loss 
to  the  world.     Moreyi. — M. 

CONRAD,  of  Mentz.,  known  by  the  name 
of  Conrad  the  bishop,  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Chronicon 
Rerum  Moguntianarum,"  from  the  ye.ir  1140 
to  1250,  which  was  first  published  by  Herva- 
sius  in  1535)  ^"'^  '^^^  since  undergone  different 
impressions.  1  he  author  has  by  some  modern 
writers  been  mistaken  for  another  Conrad,  who 
was  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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thirteenth  centuries.  The  last-mentioned  cha- 
racter is  said  to  have  been  the  first  cardinal  who 
had  been  appointed  to  that  dignity  without  ever 
having  been  at  Rome,  or  even  in  Italy.  He 
partook  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  times  in  which 
lie  lived,  and  joined  the  multitude  of  crusaders 
in  the  east,  where  he  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Leo  king  of  Armenia.  He  died  in  the 
year  1202.  There  was  also  another  Conrad, 
who,  like  the  former,  was  a  German  by  birth, 
and  created  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals in  the  year  12 19.  He  commenced  his  ec- 
clesiastical career  among  the  cistertian  monks, 
at  an  abbey  in  Brabant ;  and,  after  passing 
through  clifFerent  offices  of  honour  and  trust, 
was,  in  the  year  1221,  sent  as  papiil  legate  to 
France,  where  he  joined  in  the  base  and  mur- 
derous crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  Mo- 
ret-i.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

GONRAD,  of  A/arpurg,  or  Marbuch,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first 
person  in  Germany  who  received  the  commis- 
sion of  inquibitor  from  the  papal  see.  That 
office  he  executed  with  such  cruelty  and  brutal 
ferociousness,  that  he  deservedly  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of  the  public. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,"  who  ranks  among  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and  to  whom  he 
was  almoner.  Cavers- Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  H.  Mosh. 
Ecc.  Hist.  Sac.  Xni.      Moreri.—n. 

CONRAD,  of  Halberstadt.  There  were  two 
Dominican  monks,  both  natives  of  Saxony,  who 
bore  that  name  :  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of 
the  chapter  of  his  order  in  that  province,  in  the 
year  1321  ;  and  the  other  appointed  by  pope* 
Clement  VL  vicar-general  of  Saxony,  in  the  year 
1350.  The  former  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  talents,  and  to  have  com- 
posed different  works ;  among  which  are,  "  A 
Concordance  to  the  Bible  ;"  "  A  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Job  ;"  "  The  Student's  Dream, 
&c."  and  "  A  Common-place  Book,  for  the 
Use  of  Preachers,  in  alphabetical  Order."  Mo- 
reri.—M. 

.CONRAD,  of  Jsti,  a  Piedmontese  domi- 
nican  monk,  was  chosen  thirtieth  general  of  his 
order  in  the  year  1462  ;  but  pope  Paul  IL  dis- 
approving of  his  election,  he  voluntarily  relin- 
quished that  office,  and  retii-ed  to  his  convent 
at  A'ti,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1470.  He 
v.-as  the  author  of  Commentaria  in  "  Jus  Cano- 
nicum  ;■'  "Summa  Casuum  Conscientise  ;"  and 
other  pieces,  which  yet  remain  in  MSS.  A/o- 
reri. — M. 

CONRAD,  Leontorius,  a  learned  German 
cistertian  monk  in  the  sixteenth  century.     He 


appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  writers  in  profane  and  sacred  literature, 
and  to  have  maintained  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  With 
Amerbach,  the  celebrated  printer  of  Basil,  he 
was  on  particular  terms  of  friendship  ;  and  also 
with  the  learned  Reuchlin,  among  whose  letters 
will  be  found  several  written  by  Leontorius,  and 
a  recommendatory  letter  prefixed  to  his  treatise 
"  De  Arte  cabalistica."  In  the  year  1507,  Le- 
ontorius published,  at  Basil,  "  Nicholas  de  Ly- 
ra's Commentary  on  the  Bible,  with  margi- 
nal Notes,"  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  at 
Lyons  in  1520.     Moreri. — M. 

In  addition  to  the  individuals  already  no- 
ticed under  this  name,  it  may  be  improper  en- 
tirely to  overlook  the  following  :  Conrad  of 
Esterbach,  a  cistertian  msnk,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  his  order,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  the  year  123c  ;  Conrad  of  A'fur,  or 
Muhr,  canon  of  the  church  of  Zurich,  who 
lived  about  the  year  1273,  <'"*^  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sacraments,  the  lives  of  the  popes, 
and  other  pieces;  and  Conrad  of  Saxony,  a 
priest,  and,  according  to  Vossius,  the  same 
whom  George  Fabricius  calls  Conrad  Lauter- 
berg,  who  wrote  a  chronicle,  and  some  other 
historical  works,  and  to  whom  no  precise  period 
is  assigned.     Aloreri.  — M. 

CONRI,  Florence,  an  Irish  franciscan  friar 
of  the  more  rigid  branch,  and  for  some  years 
provincial  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Connaught,  about  the  year  1560. 
He  was  sent,  when  very  young,  into  Spain,  tQ 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology  ;  whence  he  went  into  the  Low-coun- 
tries, where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation 
among  zealous  catholics,  by  his  labours  in  il- 
lustrating and  defending  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Augustine.  When  Philip  III.  attempted  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  in- 
strument to  conciliate  his  countrymen  to  that 
measure,  and  was  appointed  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam.  On 
the  failure  of  that  enterprise,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  out  of  the  country,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  supported  by  the  Spanish 
court,  partly  in  the  Low-countries,  and  partly 
at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1629. 
His  works  were,  "  De  S.  AugustiniSensu  circa 
B.  Marise  Conceptionem,"  jintnverpiie,  1619; 
"  Tractatus  de  Statu  Parvulorum  sine  Baptismo 
decedentium  ex  hac  Vita,  juxta  Sensum  B.  Au- 
gustini,"  Lovnnii,  1024;  "  The  Mirror  of  the 
Christian  Life,"  an  Irish  catechism,  printed  at 
Louvain,in  i6j6  ;  "  Pcregrinus  Jerichontinus  ; 
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hoc  est,  De  N.uur:i  Ilumana  fclicitcr,  iiistltiit.i, 
infcliciter  lnp«,i,  niiserabiliter  vuliierata,  misc- 
ricorditcr  restnuratn,"  P/irisiis,  1634',  "  Dc 
Flap;tllis  justorum,  jiixtn  nienVm  S.  Augustiiii," 
Pnri/iis,  1644.  'J'hc  dates  of  tlie  two  last  ar- 
ticles shew  them  to  Iiave  been  posthumous  pub- 
lications.     Afori'ri. — RI. 

CONRING  (CoNRiNGius),  Herman,  a  very 
learned  physician,  jurist,  and  antiquarian,  w.fs 
born  in  1606,  at  Norden  in  East  Friselanil, 
M'hc-re  his  father  was  pastor  of  the  church.  He 
studied  at  J.cyden,  and  in  ifij^^  took  his  doc- 
tor's decree  at  Hclnistadt,  on  his  m.irriage-day. 
He  w.;s  firs.t  m>de  professor  of  pliysics,  and 
afterwards  of  medicine,  in  that  university  ;  and 
vising  to  great  reputation  in  his  profession,  he 
became  first  physician  of  Chri-.tina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  successively  of  several  otlier  sove- 
reign princes  and  electors.  Turning  his  studies 
to  law  and  hiscory,  he  was  made  professor  of 
politics  in  the  same  -university,  and  acquired 
great  fame  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Germanic 
constitution.  He  had  the  title  of  counsellor  to 
most  of  the  northern  princes,  and  enjoyed  seve- 
ral considerable  salaries.  He  died  senior  of  his 
university  in  1681.  The  writings  of  Conring 
are  extremely  numerous  and  various.  In  phi- 
losophy he  was  attached  to  the  peripatetic  sys- 
tem ;  and  his  works,  "  De  Calido  innato  ;" 
'«  De  Vita  &  Morte  ;"  "  De  Origine  Forma- 
rum  •,"  "  Dc  Motu  Animalium,"  are  composed 
upon  the  Aristoteiic  principles.  iSome  of  his 
most  considerable  medical  works  are  :  "  De 
Germanicorum  corporum  habitus  antiqui  & 
iiovi  causis  ;"  "  l^e  Hermetica  yEgyptiorum 
vetcre  &  I'aracelsica  no>ra  mcdicina  ;"  and  "  In- 
troductio  in  univcrsam  Artem  medicam  ;"  this 
is  the  substance  of  his  medical  lectures.  These 
contain  much  curious  learning,  and  many  use- 
ful and  judicious  observations.  In  law,  his- 
tory, and  antiquities,  his  principal  works  are ; 
"  De  Origine  juris  Germanici ;"  '■  De  Finibus 
Imperii  Germanici ;"  "  Opera  juridica,  politica, 
&  philosophica  ;"  "  De  CapituLitione  Ciesarea;" 
"  De  Urbibus  Germanicis  ;"  "  De  Antiquita- 
tibus  Acadeniicis."  In  these  and  his  other 
pieces  oil  similar  topics,  he  displays  all  the  pro- 
found erudition  and  indu^trious  research  which 
characterise  the  German  literati,  joined  with  a 
portion  of  credulity,  and  strong  national  preju- 
dice. All  his  works  collectecl  were  printed  at 
13rurjswick,  in  7  vols,  folio,  1730.  Moreri. 
Vatider  Liiiilen.  HnlU-r  Bib!.  Med.  b"  Am- 
iom. — A. 

-  CONSTABLE,  Paul,  a  native  of  Ferrar.i, 
and  general  of  the  dominican  order  in  the  lat- 
ter p.irt  of  the  si.xtcenth  century.     Having  ac- 


quired considerable  reputation  in  his  province, 
as  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  he 
was  constituted  inquisitor  of  the  city  of  Fer- 
rara,  ;ind  afterwards  appointed  master  of  the 
holy  palace,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  In  th.it 
ofhee  of  honour  and  confidence  lie  continued 
for  seven  years,  until  placed  at  the  head  of  liis 
order  in  1580.  Within  two  years  after  that 
event,  the  excessive  fatigue  occasioned  by  visit- 
ing the  monasteries  under  his  government  6n 
foot,  brought  on  an  illness  wliicli  terminated  in 
his  death,  at  Venice.  He  wrote  a  work  of 
some  interest  in  the  history  of  the  horrible  tri- 
bunal invented  by  the  founder  of  his  ord  .r, 
which  is  entitled,  "  De  Causis  in  saiicto  Oifi- 
clo  cognoseendis."     Moreri. —  M. 

CONST ANS  I.  Flavius  Jui.ius,  tlilrd  son 
of  ihe  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  by 
Fausta,  was  born  about  3'20.  He  was  created 
Ca;sar  by  his  father  at  six  years  of  age,  and  at 
his  death  in  337  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Illyricum,  as 
his  sliare  of  the  empire.  Three  years  after- 
wards, the  dominions  of  Constans  were  invad- 
ed by  his  eldest  brother  Constantiiic.  Con- 
stans, who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  sent  an  army 
against  his  brothw,  who,  being  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  near  Aquileia,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  Constans  then  became  posicssor  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  his  remaining  brother 
Constantius  confining  himself  to  the  eastern 
share  of  the  empire.  He  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Franks,  whom  he  brought  10  terms 
of  agreement;  and  another  against  the  Scots, 
the  result  of  which,  not  being  mentioned  by 
his  panegyrists,  was  probably  little  to  his  ho- 
nour. He  seems,  in^leed,  to  have  been  an  in- 
dolent and  voluptuous  prince,  unfit  for  the 
c.ires  of  governnKnt  \  and  while  he  is  spoken 
of  with  great  disapprobation  and  contempt  by 
tlie  heathen  liistonans,  he  is  praised  by  the 
christian  only  for  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  He 
patronised  the  cause  of  the  great  Athanasius, 
and  wrote  in  his  favour  a  menacing  Lttcr  to 
his  brother  Constantius,  which  might  have  pro- 
duced a  religious  war,  had  not  the  latter  con- 
sented to  recal  that  archbishop.  In  return  Atha- 
na'ius  always  mentions  Constans  with  great  re- 
spect, giving  him  the  title  of  the  Blessed.  Tlie 
discontents  excited  in  the  army  by  the  ignoble 
character  of  Constans  at  length  produced  a  re- 
bellion headed  by  Magntntius,  who  assumed 
tile  purple  at  Autun.  At  the  news.  Constant, 
throwing  off  the  imperial  robes,  fled  towards 
Spain  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  sca-povt 
where  he  intended  to  embark,  lie  was  ovei  taken 
by  a  party  of  cavalry  at  Helena  (now  Ein^J  al 
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the    foot  of  the   Pyrenees,   and  put  to  death, 
A.D.  •^50.      U/iivers.   Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

CONST ANS  II.  emperor  of  the  East,  grand- 
son of  HeracHus,  and  son  of  Constantiue  III. 
vas  rals^'d  to  the  purple  in  641,   after  the  se- 
nate had  deposed  the  usurper  Heracleonas  and 
his    mother  JMartina.     Constans  was  a  Mono- 
thelite,  and  to  his  patronage  of  this  heresy  the 
ecclesiastical    writers    impute    the    misfortunes 
and  crimes  of  his  reign.     In  647  the   Saracens 
overran  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa,   and 
afterwards  took  Cyprus  and  P..hodes.     The  em- 
peror in  person  was  defeated  by  them  in  a  naval 
engagement,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  in  dis- 
guise   to  Constantinople.      He  obtained  some 
success  in  a  war-against-  the  Sclavonians  ;    and 
the  Saracens,  in  consequence  of  divisions  among 
themselves,    made   peace  with  him,    and   even 
consented  to  become  tributary.     The  emperor 
had  a  brotlier,  Theodosius,  whom,  incited   by 
jealousy,  he  compelled  to  take  deacon's  orders, 
and  he   received  the  sacramental  cup  from  his 
hand.     But    tiot    thinking    himself    sufHciently 
secure  while  Theodosius  lived,    he  soon  after 
caused  him   to  be  put  to  death.     The  execra- 
tions of  the  people,  and  his  own  remorse,  how- 
ever,   severely  punished    this    fratricide.       He 
could  no  longer  bear  to  reside   in  his  capital  ; 
and  embarking  for  Greece,  displayed  the  hatred 
which  he  felt,  and  was  conscious  he  inspired, 
by  spitting  against  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
as    he    left    them.     He    passed    the    winter  at 
Athens,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sicily,  conti- 
nually haunted  with  the  image  of  his  murdered 
brother,  whom  he  tliought  he  saw  presenting  to 
him  a  cup  of  blood,  and  urging  him  to  drink. 
He  appears  to  have  designed  to    transfer   the 
seat  of  empire  to  Syracuse,  but  the  people  of 
Constantinople  prevented  this  intention  by  de- 
taining his  wife  and  children.     Constans,  how- 
ever, did  not  resign  the  cares  of  government ; 
for  a  war  breaking  out  between  the  Franks  and 
Lombards,    he   thought   it  a  good  opportunity 
for  expelling  the  latter  from  It  dy.     He  accord- 
ingly fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sailing  to  Tarentum, 
proceeded  to  lay  siege    to    Beneventum.     But 
Grimoald,    its  duke,   after  havi'.ig  defeated  the 
Franks,  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  place,   the 
emperor  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Naples. 
He  thence  made  a  progress  to  Rome,  whicli  he 
entered  with  great  pomp,  having  been  met  at 
some  distance  by  the  pope  Vitalianus,   and  all 
his  clergy,  in  procession.     The  return  he  made 
to  this   mark   of  respect  was  to  pluiuler  Rome 
of  many  of  its  most  valuable  ornaments,  which 
he  sent  to  Constantinople.      He  then   returned 
tp  Syracuse,  where  he  resided  for  live  years 


longer,  oppressing  by  exactions  all  the  people 
within  the  influence  of  his  authori.-y,  and  not 
sparing  the  riches  of  the  sacred  edifices.  At 
length  domestic  treason  put  an  end  to  his 
odious  and  unhappy  reign.  As  he  was  using 
the  bath,  a  servant  struck  him  violently  on  the 
head  with  the  vessel  which  contained  the  warm 
water.  He  fell  stunned,  and  was  suffocated. 
This  catastrophe  happened  in  668,  after  Con- 
stans had  reigned  near  twenty-seven  years. 
U/iivers.  Hi.<!.     Mveri.    Gibbon. —  ?i. 

CONSTANT,  David,    a  protestant  divine, 
and    professor    of    theology    at    Lau-anne    in 
Switzerland,  was  born  at  that  place  in  the  year 
1638.     After  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the   classics  and  philo.-ophy,    in   his   native 
country,    he   studied    theology    at   H^rborn   in 
Germany  ;  whence  he  successively  resorted  for 
farther    improvement    to    Groningen,    Leyden, 
and  Paris.     In  the  latter  place  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  forming  respectable  connections 
among  the  members  of  the  reformed  commu- 
nion, particularly  with  Messrs.  Dailie,   Morus, 
and  Moses  Amyraut.     In  the  year  1658  he  re- 
turned to  Switzerland,  and  was  ordained  minis- 
ter,  according  to  the  calvinistic  form,  and  set- 
tled as.  pastor  of  the  church  at  Copct  ;  which 
situation  was  preferred'  by  him  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  philosophy  at  Herborn,   to  which  he 
had  been  invited.     While  at  Copet  he  cultivat- 
ed a  literary  intimacy  with  Messrs.  Mestrcz:;r, 
Turretin,  and  Tronchin,  who  were  celebrated 
professors  in   the   university  of    Geneva,    and 
with  Bayle,  who  was  at  that  time  tutor  in  the 
family  of  count  de  Donha,  baron  of  Copet,  and 
the  patron  of  Constant.     On  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  first  class  in 
the- college  of  Lausanne,  Mr.  Constant  was  ap- 
pointed   to  that    place    by   the    magistrates    of 
Berne  ;  and  was  afterwards  made  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,    and  of   the   Greek  tongue. 
The  duties  ol'  tlie.=:e  stations  he  discharged  with 
eminent  reputation,  and  employed  such  time  as 
his  professional  avocations  permitted,  in  editing 
different  classical  works,'  or  on  original  compo- 
sitions, which  are  enumerated  below.     His  lite- 
rary   acquirements  were  very  respectable,    his 
judgment  solid,  and  his  taste  correct.      About 
the  year  1700  he  was  chosen  professor  of  theo- 
logy, which  situation  he  retained  until  he  'had 
reached  his  eighty-ninth  year,  when  a  successor 
was    appointed,    with  the    reservation  to    Mr. 
Constant  of  his  former  salary,  his  rank  in  the 
acadeniy,   and  the  rlgl't,  whenever  convenient 
to  him,  of  giving  his  assistance  and  advice  .it 
the  public  meetings  of  that  body.     He  died  in 
1733,  when  turned  of  ninety-five  years  of  ng<;. 
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Ills  workc  were ;  "  An  Abridgineiit  of  Poli- 
tics," published  in  1686,  and  in  an  enlarged 
form  in  1687  ;  editions  of  "  Florus,"  of  Ci- 
cero's treatises  "  De  OtFiciis,"  "  De  Senectute," 
"  De  Amicitia,"  his  "  Paradoxa  &  soinnium  Sci- 
pionis,"  and  "  Erasmi  Colloquia,"  with  notes 
and  remarks,  those  of  Cicero  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1688,  i2mo. ;  dissertations,  "  De 
Uxore  Lothi,  rubo  Mosis,  &  Serpente  aereo," 
and  "  On  the  Passage  through  tlic  Red  Sea," 
published  at  different  times  in  1690  and  1^93, 
4to. ;  and  "  Systema  ethico  theologicum,  &c." 
printed  at  Lausanne,  1695,  4to.  Bayle,  in  his 
letters,  mentions  also  a  treatise  by  our  author, 
"  De  Jurameiuis,"  published  about  the  year 
1689;  and  another  "  On  Providence,"  the  ma- 
nuscript of  whicli  he  had  read.     Alon'ri. — M. 

CONSTANTINE  I.  Fi.avius  VAt.ERiirs 
CoNSTANTiNUSj  surnamed  /Zv  Gnat,  first  chris- 
tian emperor  of  Rome,  the  son  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  by  Helena,  was  born,  probably  at  Nais- 
sus  in  D.irdania,  about  the  year  i"!^.  He  was 
brought  up  to  arms,  and  was  but  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  letters.  Yet  his  tall  and  noble 
figure,  his  dexterity  in  all  manly  exercises,  his 
courage  and  activity,  joined  with  prudence, 
temperance,  and  affability,  early  raised  him  to 
reputation,  and  rendered  him  a  favourite  with 
the  army  and  people.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year  when  his  father  was  created  Caesar  ;  but 
this  elevation  of  the  family  was,  in  some  mea- 
sure, cour.tcrbalanccd  to  hinvby  the  divorce  of 
his  ni(  ther,  a  woman  of  mean  origin,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  second  wife  of  Constan- 
tius, who  was  of  imperial  kindred.  Young 
Constantine  remained  in  the  service  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  signalising  his  valour  in  the  wars  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
tribune  of  the  first  order.  When  Galerius  and 
Constantius  received  the  title  and  authority  of 
Augusti,  Constantine  was  excluded  from  the 
expected  rank  of  Csesar;  and  finding  himself 
endangered  by  the  suspicions  cf  Galerius,  and 
at  the  same  tim.-  b-»ing  sent  for  by  his  father, 
who  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  he  se- 
cretly 1  ft  Nicomcdi.i,  and  with  incredible  dili- 
gence travelled  post  as  far  as  Boulogne  in  Gaul, 
■where  ConMantius  was  preparing  to  embark  for 
Britain.  In  this  journey,  it  is  said,  that  Con- 
stantine caused  all  the  post  horses  to  be  ham- 
strung .ifter  he  haH  used  th-  m,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  pursuit  His  father  died  at  York  in 
306,  and  Constantine,  who  was  present,  was 
p-o:laimed  rmp  ror  1  y  the  army.  He  aff.xtcd 
to  resist  th-ir  choice  t  II  he  should  receive  the 
con^rtnt  of  Galerius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  acquainiing  him  with  the  event. 


Galerius,  though  much  exasperated,  did  no* 
choose  to  contest  his  succession  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  bu 
conferred  on  him  only  the  title  of  Csesar,  giv- 
ing the  rank  of  Augustus  to  his  own  favourite 
Scverus.  Constantine  for  some  years  employ- 
ed hims  If  in  governing  and  securing  the  do- 
minions fallen  to  his  share.  He  repressed  an 
incursion  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  and  made 
prisoners  of  two  of  their  kings,  whom  he  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Treves.  He  afterwards  crossed  the  Rhine, 
aud  penetrating  into  the  country  of  the  Bruc- 
teri,  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  whole 
region,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  Tiic  cap- 
tives were  only  reserved  for  the  more  cruel 
death  of  the  amphitheatre.  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  against  a  barbarian  foe,  the  most 
barbarous  kind  of  warfare  was  allowable.  He 
employed  his  cares  less  exceptionably  in 
strengthening  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Rhine 
with  fortresses  and  a  navy,  and  in  exacting  hos- 
tages from  the  neighbouring  German  tribes. 
He  remitted  part  of  the  oppressive  tribute 
which  had  been  levied  from  the  Gauls,  and 
studied  to  render  his  subjects  flourishing.  He 
did  not  interfere  in  those  civil  contentions 
which  caused  the  death  of  Severus  at  Rome, 
and  the  elevation  of  Maxentius-,  but  Maximian, 
who  had  reassumed  the  purple,  wished  to  en- 
gage him  in  his  interest,  by  offering  him  liis 
daughter  Fausta  in  marriage.  This  union  took 
place  with  great  pomp  at  Aries  in  307  ;  and 
Maximian  by  his  authority  conferred  the  title 
of  Augustus  on  his  new  son-in-law.  Whether 
Constantine  imitated  his  father  in  divorcing  his 
former  wife  to  make  room  for  this  splendid 
alliance,  or  whether  Minervina  the  mother  of 
Crispus  was  first  deceased,  is  not  known.  Not- 
withstanding this  connection,  Constantine  pru- 
dently forbore  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Maximian  and  Galerius,  the  latter  of 
whom  invaded  Italy,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  disgrace.  Maximian  afterwards  attempt- 
ed to  dispossess  his  own  son,  Maxentius,  of 
the  sovereignty  •,  and  on  his  failure,  took  re- 
fuge at  the  court  of  his  son-in-law,  Co.stan- 
tine,  and  again  resigned  the  purple,  and  affect- 
ed to  live  as  a  private  person.  But  the  absence 
of  Constantine,  on  occasion  of  another  incur- 
sion of  the  Franks,  revived  ambitious  projects 
in  the  breast  of  the  old  man.  He  again  re- 
sumed the  purple,  and  seized  on  the  imperial 
treasures  at  Aries.  The  expeditious  return  of 
Constantine  on  hearing  the  news,  obliged  him, 
however,  to  fly  to  Marseilles.  Constantine  fol- 
lowed,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
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scale  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  was  soon  after 
surrendered  to  him,  and  Maximian  was  deliver- 
ed into  his  hands.  He  did  not  long  survive  : 
but  that  he  gave  an  additional  pretext  for  his 
death  by  an  attempt  on  his  son-in-law's  life,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  daughter's 
aid,  is  prooably  a  story  invented  to  palliate 
Constantine's  severity.  The  choice  of  his  death 
was  the  sole  favour  allowed  him,  and  Maxi- 
mian  terminated  his  latter  inglorious  and  rest- 
less course  by  strangling  himself.  This  hap- 
pened in  3-10. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  masters  of  the  West,  Constan- 
tine  and  Maxentius.  The  latter,  who  had  add- 
ed Africa  to  his  domain  of  Italy,  and  whose 
character  was  a  compounii  of  debauchery  and 
cruelty,  afleetcd  great  resentment  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  treated  all  the  statues  and 
iTionuments  of  Constantine  within  his  domi- 
nions with  the  same  indignity  which  had  been 
displayed  towards  those  of  the  guilty  Masi- 
mian.  He  also  openly  avowed  his  pretensions 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  West,  and  made 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Gaul.  Con- 
stantine, relying  on  his  own  superior  civil  and 
military  talents,  and  on  the  secret  hatred  enter- 
tained against  Maxentius  by  most  of  his  sub- 
jects, resolved  to  anticipate  this  attack.  With 
a  much  inferior,  but  tried  and  well-disciplined 
army,  he  set  out  on  his  march  from  Gaul  to 
Italy.  It  is  this  period,  A.D.  312,  that  eccle- 
siastical writers  assign  as  the  date  of  Constan- 
tine's conversion  to  Christianity  ;  and  a  splen- 
did miracle  is  recorded  as  the  immediate  instru- 
ment of  this  change.  Eusebius,  in  his  life  of 
this  emperor,  relates,  that  in  some  part  of  his 
inarch,  as  the  day  was  declining,  there  appear- 
ed to  the  sight  of  Constantine,  and  all  his  army, 
a  luminous  cross  above  tlie  sun,  with  the  in- 
scription. By  this  conquer ;  that  the  emperor,  not 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  this  sign,  was 
further  instructed  in  the  ensuing  night  by  a 
.vision  of  Christ  himself  bearing  his  cross,  and 
directing  him  to  form  a  similar  standard,  under 
which  he  might  assuredly  march  to  victory  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
labariim,  afterwards  borne  in  the  armies  of  Con- 
stantine. But  Eusebius,  who  published  this 
account  twenty-six  years  after  the  alleged  event, 
neither  particularises  the  place  of  the  appari- 
tion, nor  cites  any  witness  to  it  but  the  testi- 
fnony  of  the  emperor  himself,  who,  in  a  private 
conversation,  related  the  circumstance  to  him, 
ajid  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.  Nor  do  any  of 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
make  the  1-  '.;t  Jillusion  to  this  prodigy  in  their 
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writings.  Its  evidence,  then,  entirely  depends 
upon  the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantine,  which  will  operate  on  'difFerent 
minds  according  to  the  degree  of  proof  pre- 
viously required  to  substantiate  a  miraculous 
relation.  With  respect  to  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual 
process.  From  the  beginning  of  his  power  he 
protected  his  christian  subjects  in  Gaul  from 
persecution,  but  he  was  long  ignorant  of  the 
very  elements  of  their  religion,  and  practised 
various  pagan  superstitions. 

Constantine  passed  the  Alps,  stormed  Susa, 
and  presented  himself  before  Turin,  where  an 
army  under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius  op- 
posed him.  This  he  defeated,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Verona,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Pom- 
peianus,  an  able  general,  endeavoured  to  save 
the  city  by  a  battle,  but  he  was  completely  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  field:  Verona  surrender- 
ed, and  all  the  north  of  Italy  followed  its  fate. 
Constantine  rapidly  marched  onward  towards 
Rome ;  whence  his  rival,  at  length  roused  from 
his  voluptuous  indolence,  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles,  at  die  head  of  numerous 
remaining  troops,  to  meet  him.  The  bloody 
battle  which  ensued  terminated  in  the  total  rout 
of  Maxentius,  who,  flying  with  the  throng 
across  the  Milvian  bridge  over  the  Tyber,  was 
precipitated  into  the  river  by  the  breaking  of 
the  bridge,  and  drowned.  Constantine  entered 
the  capital  in  triumph,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
the  rights  of  conquest  was  comparatively  mode- 
rate. He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  family 
of  his  rival,  who  had  then  at  least  one  son  liv- 
ing, and  perhaps  other  descendants  ;  but  he  re- 
sisted the  demand  of  other  victims,  whom  the 
Romans  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  to  their 
abhorrence  of  the  late  tyranny.  He  entirelv 
broke  the  band  of  prretorian  guards,  which  had 
so  often  made  and  murdered  emperors  ;  iind  if 
he  thus  impaired  the  external  security  of  Rome, 
he  promoted  its  internal  tranquillity.  He  re- 
called the  banished  and  restored  their  estates, 
discouraged  informers,  augmented  the  senate, 
embellished  the  city,  entertained  the  people 
with  public  spectacles,  and  made  various  useful 
regulations.  The  senate,  from  gratitude,  pass- 
ed a  decree  conferring  upon  him  the  first  rank 
among  the  three  Augusti  who  then  governed  the 
Roman  world ;  Licinius  and  Maximin  were 
the  other  two.  A  triumphal  arch  was  likewise 
erected  in  Rome  to  liis  honour,  which  still  sub- 
sists, and  by  the  poverty  of  its  sculpture  attests 
the  decline  into  which  the  fine  arts  were  now 
fallen.  Africa  willingly  followed  Italy  in  rc- 
cognisiiig   the    sovereignty  of   the    conqueror. 
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Affcr  a  short  stay  at  Rome,  Consfantinc  pro- 
ceeded to  Milan,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Licinius,  with  whom  he  cemented  an 
alliance  by  giving  his  sister  Constnntia  in  mar- 
riage to  that  emperor.  From  this  place  the 
two  emperors  jointly  issued  an  edict  of  general 
toleration  in  religious  matters  within  their  do- 
minions, tlic  latitndinurian  language  of  which 
has  given  some  offence  to  tlie  ortliodox,  who 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  at  tliis  time  Constan- 
tine  cither  did  not  well  understand  the  decidfd 
spirit  of  Christianity,  or  carried  too  far  his 
complaisance  for  his  colleague.  Constantine 
was  called  from  Milan  by  the  advice  of  a  new 
attempt  of  the  Franks  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Jle 
flew  to  the  spot,  and  having  decoyed  the  enemy 
into  an  ambuscade,  cut  in  pieces  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  made  many  prisoners,  whom, 
as  before,  he  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Meantime 
a  civil  war  arose  between  Maximin  and  Lici- 
nius,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  former,  and  the  extirpation  of  his  whole 
family. 

The  two  remaining  masters  of  the  empire 
did  not  long  continue  united.  Either  some  un- 
welcome proposals  from  Constantine  of  a  new 
division  of  territories,  or  the  perfidy  of  Licinius 
in  favouring  a  conspiracy  against  his  colleague, 
occasioned  an  enmity  which  broke  out  into 
open  war  in  314.  They  met  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  armies  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia, 
where,  after  a  conflict  which  lasted  the  whole 
day,  Constantine  proved  victorious.  A  second 
battle  at  Mardia  in  Thrace,  though  undecided 
in  the  field,  had  a  similar  result.  Licinius 
found  it  necessary  to  treat ;  and  he  purchased 
peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  Valens,  whom  he  had 
created  Csesar,  and  the  cession  of  Pannonia, 
Dacia,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Two 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  the  son  of 
Licinius,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesars. 
This  peace  laste4.eight  years,  during  which  the 
Roman  empire  recruited  from  the  shocks  it  had 
undergone.  Constantine  employed  himself  in 
legislation,  and  passed  a  number  of  laws  which 
had  for  their  object  the  reformation  of  morals 
and  improvement  of  police.  His  son  Crispus, 
in  320,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  signalised 
bis  valour  and  conduct  by  several  victories  over 
the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and  the  emperor 
himself,  two  years  afterwards,  fought  against 
the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  in  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  ;  and  crossing  the  Danube,  penetrated 
into  Dacia,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  submit 
to  conditions  of  peace  which  he  dictated.  In 
323  a  second  war  ensued  between  Constantine 
and  Licinius.    The  latter  emperor  had  long 


shewn  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  dominions,  and  had  thereby  alienat- 
ed a  great  number  of  his  subjects,  who  looked 
to  Constantine  as  tJieir  patron,  and  the  head  of 
their  religion.  It  seems  probable  that  Constan- 
tine, relying  on  this  circumstance,  and  on  his 
military  superiority,  was  the  aggressor  in  this 
quarrel.  Under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
accompanied  by  bishops  and  the  other  ministers 
of  religion,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  130,000 
well-disciplined  men  against  his  rival,  who 
awaited  him  near  Adrianople  with  a  more  nu- 
merous, but  less  warlike,  host.  By  superior 
generalship,  Constantine  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Licinius  fled  to  Byzantium,  the  siege 
of  which  was  immediately  commenced  by  Con- 
stantine ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Crispus,  after 
a  fight  of  two  days,  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  enemy's  fleet,  in  tlie  entrance  of  the  Helle- 
spont. Licinius,  despairing  of  the  defence  of 
Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Chalcedon ;  and  hav- 
ing declared  Martinianus,  Caesar,  collected  a 
new  army  in  Bithynia.  Constantine  followed 
him ;  and  near  Chrysopolis,  now  Scutari,  a 
second  battle  determined  the  fate  of  Licinius. 
He  fled  to  Nicomedia,  and  there,  through  the 
intercession  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Constan- 
tine, obtained  a  solemn  promise  of  his  life,  on 
condition  of  renouncing  all  claims  to  sove- 
reignty. He  met  his  brother-in-law  as  a  pri- 
vate man,  and  was  soon  after  sent  into  confine- 
ment at  Thessalonica.  This  reunion  of  the 
Roman  empire  under  a  single  head  took  place 
in  324,  thirty-seven  years  after  Diocletian  had 
divided  it  with  Maximian.  Licinius  was  not  long 
after  strangled  by  command  of  Constantine. 
A  pretext  for  this  useful  violation  of  a  sacred 
engagement  was  found  in  a  supposed  treason- 
able correspondence ;  but  some  even  of  the 
friends  to  the  emperor's  memory  have  called 
the  action  perfidy.  The  life  of  the  young  Li- 
cinius was  sacrificed  in  326,  and  the  house  of 
Constantine  was  thus  delivered  from  its  only 
remaining  rival.  This  house,  however,  soon 
became  the  scene  of  domestic  tragedies.  Cris- 
pus, the  son  of  Constantine  by  his  first  wife,  a 
brave  and  popular  prince,  was  viewed  by  his 
mother-in-law,  Fausta,  as  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  future  greatness  of  her  three  sons.  She 
was  able  to  infuse  suspicions  of  his  loyalty  in 
the  jealous  mind  of  his  father ;  and  is  said  also 
to  have  brought  a  charge  against  him  of  a  more 
delicate  nature,  that  of  attempting  her  own 
chastity.  What  the  accusations  precisely  were, 
was  never  "known  ;  for,  after  a  short  and  pri- 
vate examination,  Crispus  was  sent  under  con- 
finement to  Pola  in  Istrid)  where  he  was  scon 
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after  put  to  death,  A.D.  326.  Helena,  the 
motlier  of  Constantine,  lamenting  the  fate  of 
her  grandson,  whom  she  believed  innocent,  re- 
solved to  revenge  it  upon  the  empress  ;  and  she 
was  soon  after  convicted  of  an  adulterous  con- 
nection with  a  slave  of  the  palace.  Her  irritat- 
ed husband,  who  probably  was  also  convinced 
that  his  son  had  been  a  sacrifice  to  her  guilty 
arts,  caused  her  to  be  suffocated  in  the  steam 
of  a  hot  bath.  These  tragical  incidents  affixed 
a  stain  of  cruelty  on  the  character  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  the  contempt  he  shewed  of  the  pa- 
gan rites,  by  refusing  at  a  great  solemnity  to 
ascend  the  capitol,  and  offer  the  usual  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter,  further  alienated  from  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  As  he 
bad  no  personal  attachment  to  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis, he  was  naturally  inclined  by  this  aver- 
sion to  make  his  residence  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
ambition  of  perpetuating  his  name  by  the 
foundation  of  a  new  city,  joined  with  plausible 
reasons  for  preferring  a  different  situation  for 
the  seat  of  empire,  were  additional  motives  to 
the  great  undertaking  which  now  began  to 
occupy  him.  Turning  his  views  towards  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  tlie  most  eligi- 
ble position  of  an  imperial  metropolis,  he  first 
began  to  build  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  Ilium  ;  but  a  more  deliberate  survey 
caused  him  to  prefer  the  site  of  that  Byzan- 
tium which  he  had  once  besieged.  The  admi- 
rable beauty  of  this  situation,  combined  with 
numerous  advantages  for  commerce,  communi- 
cation, and  defence,  fixed  his  choice  -,  and  he 
soon  gave  it  such  an  enlargement  of  extent, 
such  magnificence  of  building,  and  such  splen- 
dor of  decoration,  as  justly  entitled  him  to  be 
regarded  as  its  founder,  and  to  distinguish  it  by 
its  Greek  name  of  the  city  of  Coustantine.  He 
also  wished  to  have  it  called  Neiv  or  Second 
Rome ;  and  he  raised  it  to  a  rivalry  with  that 
ijipital  by  equal  privil^es,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Roman  law  and  form  of  civil 
government.  It  was  embellished  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
Statues  and  exquisite  works  of  ancient  art  were 
brought  from  all  quarters  -,  but  the  religion  of 
the  emperor  would  not  suffer  any  of  that  vene- 
ration to  accompany  them  which  had  solemnis- 
ed their  former  seats.  Indeed,  he  took  effectual 
care  that  his  new  metropolis  should  be  a  chris- 
tian one.  He  converted  the  pagan  temples  of 
Byzantium  into  churches,  erected  new  and 
splendid  religious  edifices,  and  strictly  prohibit- 
ed the  performance  of  any  idolatrous  rites 
ivithin  its  precincts.    The  date  of  the  dedica- 


tion of  Constantinople  is  assigned  by  different 
authority  to  the  years  330  and  334. 

In  331  the  protection  of  the  Roman  power 
was  implored  by  the  Sarmatians,  who  were  op- 
pressed by  the  Goths.  The  interference  of 
Constantine  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  lat- 
ter people,  who  crossed  the  Danube,  and  laid 
waste  the  province  of  Moesia.  The  emperor 
himself  marched  against  the  invaders,  but  the 
flight  of  his  troops  at  first  compelled  him  to 
make  an  ignominious  retreat.  The  Roman 
arms  were  more  successful  in  another  action 
under  the  conduct  of  his  eldest  son  ;  the  Goths 
were  driven  back  across  the  Rhine,  and  were 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  advantageous  to 
tlie  empire.  A  large  body  of  the  Sarmatians 
afterwards,  expelled  from  their  settlements, 
was  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace  and  Macedo- 
nia, and  enrolled  among  the  troops  of  the  em- 
pire. Though  Constantine  in  his  advanced 
years  indulged  in  imperial  pomp,  and  relaxed 
from  the  severity  of  a  martial  life,  there  seems 
no  just  ground  for  the  charge  of  sloth  and  effe- 
minacy, brought  against  him  by  his  nephew- 
Julian.  After  a  youth  and  manhood  spent  in 
the  most  vigorous  action,  it  was  time  to  enjoy  a 
dignified  repose ;  and  he  never  seems  to  have 
abandoned  that  care  of  the  state  which  was  the 
proper  appendage  of  his  high  station.  The 
numerous  laws  and  regulations  which  distin- 
guish all  the  different  periods  of  his  reign,  attest 
his  continued  attention  to  the  great  business  of 
legislation.  .  Many  of  these  laws  breathe  the 
humane  spirit  of  Christianity.  Some  of  them 
are  too  rigorous  in  their  penalties  against  cer- 
tain moral  offences  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  lenity 
of  the  emperor  relaxed  them  in  the  execution, 
lie  likewise  new  modelkd  the  political  consti- 
tution of  the  empire.  It  was  divided  into  four 
great  portions,  the  civil  authority  over  which 
was  committed  to  as  many  officers  called  pre- 
fects-prsetorio.  They  were  subdivided  into 
fourteen  dioceses,  each  of  which  had  its  lieute- 
nant or  vicar;  and  these  comprehended  120 
provinces,  each  administered  by  its  prefect. 
The  capitals  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
tlieir  separate  prefects.  He  likewise  made  a 
new  distribution  of  the  military  force,  and  he 
has  been  blamed  for  weakening  the  empire  by 
removing  the  legions  quartered  at  the  garrisons 
along  the  great  boundary  rivers,  and  dispersing 
them  through  the  provinces.  The  spirit  of  his 
whole  policy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been,  to 
prevent  the  domestic  danger  from  powerful 
bodies  or  leaders,  by  dividing  and  subdividing. 
His  religious  zeal  found  abundant  occupation 
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in  the  study  of  the  christian  syftem,  and  in  un- 
■w'eavifd  efforts  to  promote  its  interests.  He 
even  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  public  in- 
structor, and  composed  relig'ous  discourses  and 
addresses  to  his  people,  in  which  his  good-will 
to  the  cause  wjs  more  conspicuous  than  his 
theological  knowledge.  He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  attaining  and  propagating  the  true 
faith,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  settled  his  no- 
tions concerning  it ;  and  while  the  orthotlox 
extol  him  for  the  fervour  witli  whicli  he  sup- 
ported the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  tlu-y 
lament  that  unsteadiness  which  afterwards 
threw  him  into  the  arian  party,  and  made  him 
the  persecutor  of  Atlianasius.  But  an  unedu- 
cated soldier  might  he  excused  if  he  did  not  see 
his  way  clearly  amid  the  subtle  disputes  of  the 
time,  when  the  church  itself  had  not  decidedly 
shewn  to  whicli  side  the  mass  of  authority  in- 
clined. Constantine's  general  respect  and  re- 
verence for  his  episcopal  guides  are  a  favourite 
topic  of  praise  with  his  panegyrists.  From 
some  superstitious  notions  of  the  expiatory  vir- 
tue of  the  water  of  baptism,  he  did  not  receive 
that  rite  till  he  was  on  his  death-bed  -,  a  delay, 
1^'hich,  although  it  throws  no  suspicion  on  the 
reality  of  his  christian  faith,  yet  implies  a  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  its  morals.  He  maintained 
to  the  last  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired 
among  foreign  nations  ;  and  embassadors  from 
Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  remote  regions  of 
India,  congratulated  the  prosperity  of  his  go- 
vernment. A  rebellion  raised  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  by  one  Calocerus,  was  soon  suppressed; 
and  the  emperor  ccltbralcd  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  his  reign  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
Not  long  after,  the  decline  of  his  health  induced 
him  to  retire  to  his  palace  in  the  suburbs  of 
Nicomedia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  the 
warm  bathjs.  There,  after  a  short  illness,  he 
died  in  May,  337,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
His  remains,  which  were  treated  with  the  most 
reverential  respect,  were  interred  in  the  city  of 
his  foundation. 

On  the  most  impartial  estimate,  Constantine 
will  appear  one  of  the  splendid  characters  in  the 
catalogue  of  Roman  emperors.  A  brave  sol- 
dier, an  able  general,  temperate  in  his  plea- 
sures, indefatigable  in  business,  courteous  and 
affable,  liberal  and  magnificent,  he  made  his 
way  by  superior  merit  from  a  private  condition 
to  the  first  monarchy  of  the  world,  and  filled 
the  highest  station  with  adequate  dignity.  He 
was  ambitious,  but  in  his  progress  he  long 
seemed  to  have  justice  on  his  side.  As  he  ad- 
vanced>  however,  he  became  less  scrupulous; 


and  the  period  of  his  greatest  prosper-Ity  was 
that  of  his  greatest  crimes.  His  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  the  ostent.itious  grandeur  of  his 
court,  were  supported  by  heavy  taxes  on  his 
people ;  and  his  old  age  was  charged  with  be- 
ing equally  prodigal  and  rapacious.  Eutropius 
has  summed  up  his  character  by  saying,  "  that 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  might  be 
compared  to  the  best  princes,  in  its  conclusion 
to  the  indifferent  ones."      Crevier.    Gibbon. — A. 

CONSTANTINE  11.  surnamed  the  Toung, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  surviving  sons  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  316,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  created  Ca?sar,  and  sent  to  hold  his 
court  in  Gaul.  At  his  father's  death,  in  337, 
he  succeeded  to  his  allotted  portion  of  the  em- 
pire, Oaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  also  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Constantinople,  with  a  certairi- 
superiority  of  rank  above  the  rest.  During  a 
reign  of  three  years  nothing  is  heard  of  him, 
except  that  he  favoured  Athanasius,  who 
had  been  banished  into  his  dominions,  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  church.  At  length,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  his 
massacred  kinsmen,  he  urged  his  brother  Con- 
stans  to  yield  him  the  provinces  of  Africa  ;  and 
finding  himself  amused  by  a  fruitless  negoci- 
ation,  he  was  led  by  his  impatience  to  make  ar> 
irruption  into  the  dominions  of  Constans,  by- 
way of  the  Julian  Alps.  He  laid  waste  the 
country  about  Aquileia  ;  but  being  decoyed  into 
an  ambuscade  with  a  few  attendants,  was  sur- 
rounded and  slain,  A.D.  340.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  prince  of  great  accomplishments, 
and  he  had  gained  glory  during  his  father's  life 
by  his  victories  over  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  ; 
but  his  aggression  of  his  biother  is  not  to  be- 
vindicated,  and  his  fate  seems  to  have  be«n  un-» 
pitied.      Uiuvers.  Hijt.     Gibbon. — A. 

CONSTANTINE  III.  son  of  the  empercp 
Heraclius,  by  Eudoxia,  succeeded  his  father  in 
641.  His  half-brother  Heracleonas  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  empire  by  his  father's 
testament,  and  Martina,  his  mother,  also  as-i 
sumed  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  ;  but  the  Con- 
stantinopolitans  insisted  on  the  sole  right  of 
Constantine  to  the  succession.  He  enjoyed  the 
throne,  however,  little  more  than  three  months^ 
dying  in  his  30th  year,  either  from  the  effects 
of  an  originally  weak  constitution,  or  those  of 
poison,  supposed  to  have  been  administered  by 
his  step-mother4      Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon.— ~A. 

CONSTANTINE  IV.  surnamed  Pogaiia. 
tusy  or  the  Bearded,  the  son  of  Constans  11. 
succeeded  his  father  in  668.  He  made  an  ex-^ 
peditioii  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  punish  his  father  1 
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mnruei-ers  there,  and  depose  the  usurper  whom 
they  had  set  up.  In  these  attempts  he  succeed- 
ed ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Constantinople  with 
his  beard  grown,  which  was  only  downy  when 
Ire  left  it,  this  trifling  circumstance  gave  him  the 
appellation  by  which  lie  is  distinguished.  A 
fancy  taken  by  some  of  his  troops,  that  his  two 
brothers  ought  to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
of  power  with  him,  from  the  example  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  caused  a  sedition, 
which  he  suppressed  by  the  execution  of  the 
mutineers ;  and  on  its  renewal,  he  cut  off  the 
noses  of  his  brothers,  that  the  deformity  might 
disqualify  them  for  the  empire.  The  Saracens 
in  his  reign  invaded  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Cllicia  ; 
and  at  length  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  itself. 
They  were  opposed  with  courage  and  vigour  ; 
and  though  they  renewed  their  attempt  several 
successive  years,  they  were  finally  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  after  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
men.  The  caliph  Moawlyah  afterwards  made 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  which  several 
provinces  they  had  seized  were  left  to  the  Sara- 
cens, on  condition  of  their  paying  tribute  for 
them.  The  Bulgarians  next  made  an  irruption 
into  Thrace,  and  having  defeated  the  emperor's 
lieutenants,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  purchase 
their  retreat  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion, and  the  assignment  of  a  settlement  in 
Lower  Moesia.  In  680  an  oecumenical  council, 
called  the  sixth,  was  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  the  hereby  of  the  Monothelites  was  con- 
demned. I  his  prince,  who  is  favourably  spoken 
of  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  church,  but  appears 
to  have  possessed  little  courage  or  abilities,  died 
in  685.      Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

CONST ANTINE  V.  surnamed  Coprotiymus-, 
son  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  born  in 
7  ipjandcrowned  inhis  infancy.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  752  ;  and  as,  like  him,  he  was  an  enemy 
to  the  worship  of  images,  the  catholic  church, 
•which  has  approved  and  finally  established  that 
worship,  regards  his  memory  with  the  utmost 
detestation.  His  name  of  Copronymus  was  an 
opprobrious  appellation  given  him  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  defiling  the  font  at  his  bap- 
tism ;  and  the  bigotted  Greek  historians  of  the 
time  have  exhausted  their  invention  in  absurd 
calumnies  respecting  his  person  and  character. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised much  cruelty  towards  the  party  which 
resisted  his  attempts  for  the  abolition  of  image- 
worfhip,  and  that  several  ecclesiastics  were  put 
death,  and  others  mutilated,  under  his  perse- 
cution. Civil  injuries,  indeed,  were  added  to 
religious  opposition.  Soon  after  his  accession 
he  marched  against  the  Saracens,  who  had  made. 


Rn  irruption  into  Asia.     During  his  absence, 
Artavasdes,  his  brother-in-law,   placing  himself 
at  the  head   of  the  orthodox   faction,  procured 
himself  to  be  declared  emperor,  and  Constan- 
tine  to  be  deposed.       A   civil  war  ensued,    in 
which  Constaiitine,  aided  by  the  Isaurians,  de- 
feated the  usurper,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  Constantinople.     The  capital  was  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender,  and  Artavasdes  and  his 
son  Nicephorus  were  deprived  of  their  sight  by 
the  victor,  who  severely  puni.shed  all  the  prin-  • 
cipal  promoters    of   the  rebellion.      He   again  ■ 
made   war  on  the  Saracens,  entered  Syria,  re- 
covered several  places  from  the  enemy,  and  en-  ■ 
tirely  destroyed  their  fleet  in  Cyprus.  These  ad- 
vantages,  however,   were  interrupted  by  earth- 
quakes, a  pestilence,  and  other  intestine  calami-  ■ 
ties.     From  a   successful  expedition  which  he 
afterwards  made  into  Armenia,  he  was  recalled 
by  an   irruption  of  the   Bulgarians,   who   laid 
waste  the  whole  country  of  Thrace.     The  em- 
peror advancing  against  them   received  a  total 
defeat,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his 
capital.     On  a  new  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians, 
he  entirely  cut  off  the  invaders,  without  the  loss  - 
of  a  man.     At  home,  he  continued  to  display 
his  religious  zeal  in  violent  persecutions  of  the 
image-worsliippers  ;  and  finding  the  monks  con- 
stant fupporters  of  this  superstition,  he  dissolved 
their  communities,   confiscated  their  property, 
and    abolished    the    profession.     After  this,  it 
may  be  conceived  in  what  terms  he  is  mention- 
ed by  the  monkish  historians.     As  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to   a   new  expedition  against  the  Bul- 
garians, he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  at . 

Strongylum  in  775.      Univ.  Hist.   Gibbon A. 

CONST  ANTINE  VI.  son  of  the   emperor. 
Leo  IV.   by  Irene,  an   Athenian,  was  born  in 
770,  and  at  five   years  of  age  was  associated  in 
the  purple  with  liis  father.     At  Leo's  death,  in 
780,  Constantine  succeeded  under  the  guardian-  - 
sliip  of  his  mother,     bhe  was  able  and  ambitious, 
and  kept  her  son  as  long  as  possible   in  a  state- 
of  nonage,  while  she  administered  public  affairs 
with  sovereign  authority.       The  contests  for 
power  between  the  mother  and  son  form  the  ■ 
principal  events  of  this  reign.     A  conspiracy . 
soon  after  his  accession,  to  raise  his  uncle  Nice- 
phorus to  the  empire  in  his  stead,  was  quelled 
by  the  vigilance  of  Irene,  who  obliged   all  the 
brothers  of  the  late  emperor  to  enter  into  holy  -. 
orders.     It  had  been,  designed  to  marry  Con- 
stantine to  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  it  ■ 
suited  the  purposes  of  his  mother  better  to  give  . 
him  for  wife  Mary,  an  Armenian,  of  private 
condition.     "When  the  emperor  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, some  of  his  favourites  persuaded  him  ta 
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tlirow  oft"  the  maternal  yoke.    She  was,  however, 
informed  of  the  intention,   and   prevented    its 
execution   bv  the  banishment  of  the  conspira- 
tors ;    and   with  her   own  hands   she   inflicted 
chastisement  en  her  undutiful  son :  she  after- 
wards  exacted    from   the  senate   and  soldiery, 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  herself  exclusively  •,  but 
some    Armenian   legions    refused    compliance, 
and,  joined  by  the  rest,  declared  Constantinc 
their  sole  sovereign.     Upon  this  change,  he  as- 
sumed the  government,  sent  his  mother's  prime 
minister  into  exile,  and  punished  her  other  fa- 
vourites.    Irene   herself   was  respectfully   dis- 
missed to  a  private  life  at  one  of  her  palaces. 
Her  artful   conduct,  however,  together  with  a 
BulfTarian  invasion,  caused  her  to  be  recalled  to 
court,  and  restored  to  a  degree  of  authority. 
The  emperor  was  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians  ; 
after  which  misfortune,  being   led  to  suspect  a 
new  insurrection  in  favour  of  Nicephorus,  he 
caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  the  tongues 
of  his  four  brothers  to  be  amputated.     They 
were  exiled  to  Athens,  where,  on  the  discovery 
of  a  plot  for  their  deliverance,  they  were  put  to 
death.     Irene  afterwards  had   the  art  to  engage 
her  son  to  break  and  disperse  the  Armenian 
legions,  on  occasion  of  a  mutiny.     He  next  of- 
fended the  clergy  and  people  by  divorcing  his 
wife,   and    marrying   one    of    her   attendants. 
Some   success    against  the  Saracens  and  Bul- 
garians  suspended  for  a  time  the  effects  of  a 
conspiracy  formed  by  Irene  for  deposing  him. 
At  length,  becoming  suspicious  of  his  danger, 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  the  provinces, 
but  he  was   seized  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and 
carried  to  the  palace.   There,  in  the  very  cham- 
ber in  which  he  was  born,  the  emissaries  of  his 
unnatural  mother  assaulted  him   in  his  sleep, 
and  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  eyes.     This 
catastrophe    happened  in   792.      He   survived 
many  years  in  obscurity,  and  Irene   ascended 
the  throne   in  his  stead.     With  him  ended  the 
line    of    Leo    the    Isaurian.       Uiiivers.    Hist. 
Gibbon. — A. 

CONST ANTINE  VII.  surnamed  Porphyro- 
gciiiuis,  or  born  in  the  purple,  was  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  VI.  by  Zoe,  first  his  concubine, 
and  afterwards  his  wife.  At  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Alexander,  in  912,  young  Constantine,  at 
the  age  of  seven,  was  declared  emperor,  under 
the  tutelage  pi  his  mother  and  a  council  of  re- 
gency. Quarrels  among  the  regents,  and  wars 
with  the  Bulgarians,  occupied  his  minority  ;  and 
at  length,  in  919,  Ronianus  Lecapenus,  a  suc- 
cessful general,  got  possession  of  the  emperor's 
person,  persuaded  him  to  marry  his  daughter, 
and  confined  Zoe  to  a  monastery.     He  then  as- 


sumed the   title  of  Augustus,  and  the  full  im- 
perial authority,  in  which  he   successively  as- 
sociated his  three  sons,  degrading  Constantinc 
to    the    fifth   rank   among    the   titular    princes. 
With  unusual  clemency,  however,  he  suffered 
him  to  live  unmolested;  and  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine was  spent  in  study,  and  in  the  practice 
of  music  and  painting.     At  length,  Romanus 
was   deposed   by   his   own    sons,    Constantinc 
(called  the  VIII.)  and  Stephen  ;  but  they  them- 
selves soon   after,  by  the   contrivance  of  their 
sister  the  empress,  and  the  adherents  of  the  im- 
perial house,  were  seized,  and  sent  to  the  same 
monastery   in  which  they   had  confined    their 
father.  Constantine,  in  745,  recovered  his  origi- 
nal rights   as   sole  emperor  ;  but   his   habits  of 
sloth  and  indulgence  prevented   him    from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  government,  which  lie 
entrusted  to  his  wife  Helena,  and  his  favourite 
Basil.     He  took  pains,  however,  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  son  Romanus,  for  whose  use  he 
drew  up  various  treatises,  some  of  whicli  have 
come  down  to  our  times.    ^-His  generals,  Pho- 
cas   and  his  sons  Leo  and  Nicephorus,  fought 
with  various  success  against  the  Saracens -,  but 
one  of  his  chamberlains  whom  he  sent  to  com- 
mand in  Crete,  was. totally  defeated  by  them. 
Romanus,  impatient  to  reign,  is  charged  with 
attempting  to  poison  liis  father,  who  fortunately 
happened  to  spill  the  greatest  part  of  the  potion, 
yet  drank  enough  to  bring  his  life  into  danger. 
In  the  same  year,  959,  however,  either  from  the 
effects  of  poison  or  disease,  he  died  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  the  great  regret  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  much  attached  to  him.     The  works  com- 
posed by  this  emperor,  or  collected  by  his  or- 
ders, are,  "  A  Treatise  on   the  Ceremonies  of 
the    Church   and    Palace  of  Constantinople-," 
"  An  Account  of  the  Themes  or  Provinces  in 
Europe  and  Asia  •,"  "  A  System  of  Tactics  ;" 
"  An  Account  of  the  Policy  of  tlie  imperial 
•  Court,  witli  respect  to  foreign  Nations  ;"  "  Ba- 
silics,  or  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Greek  Law  ;" 
"  Geoponics,  or  the  Art  of  Agriculture  ;"  and 
*'  Historical  Collections."     Though    some    of 
these  are   valuable  as  records  of  the  times,  yet 
on  the  whole  they  arc  trifling  and  defective,  void 
of  all  originality,  and  poor  in  style  and  method. 
Univers.  Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

CONSTANTINE  IX.  son  of  the  emperor 
Romanus  by  Tlieophano,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Basil  II.  on 
the  death  of  John  Zimisces,  in  976.  But  during 
the  long  period  of  the  life  of  Basil,  the  title, 
without  the  authority,  of  emperor,  was  alone 
possessed  by  Constantine.  After  the  death  of 
Basil  he  reigned  three  years,  which  he  spent  in 
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indolence  antt  amusement,  delegating  to  his  fa- 
vourites all  the  cares  of  government,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  oppressions  of  his  people.  He 
ended  his  inf^lorious  life  in  io28>  at  the  age  of 
seventy.      U/iiven.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

CONST ANTIhTE  X.  surnamed  Monomackus, 
or  the  Ghdiator,  a  Greek  of  noble  extraction 
and  comely  presence,   was  recalled   from  e.\i!e 
in    Lesbos   at  the  deposition  of   the    emperor 
Michael  V.,  was  married  to  Zoe  the  daughter  of 
Constantine  IX.  then-  the  widow  of  two  em- 
perors, and  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1042. 
He  brought  with  him   a  fair  widow,  the  sister 
of  Romanus  Sclerus,  whom  he   made  his  de- 
clared concubine,   with  the  title  of  Augusta  ; 
and  Zoe,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  consented 
to  tills  kind  of  partnership.     Constantine's  reign 
was  disturbed  by  various  revolts,  in  which  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  victor,  though 
one  of  the  rebels,  Leo  Tomitius,  besieged  him 
in  his  capital.    He  had  also  some  success  against 
foreign  enemies ;  but  his   indolence   or  avarice 
gave  opportunity  to  the  Turks,  then  a  new  foe 
to  the  empire,  to  gain  a  footing  in  Lesser  Asia. 
He  died  in  1054.      Univers.  Hist.    Gibbon. — A. 
CONSTANTINE  XI.  named  Ducas,  of  a 
noble  Greek  family,  was  chosen  by  the  emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus  at  his  voluntary  abdication  in 
1059,  as   the    fit'test   person  to   succeed   him. 
Constantine  had  obtained  reputation  as  an  orator 
and  a  judge,  but  he  was  by  no  means  qualified 
to  govern  an  empire,  then  threatened  by  nume- 
tous  barbarian  foes.      He  governed    at   home 
with  equity  and  moderation  ;    but  his  avarice 
having  induced  him  to  neglect  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier,  a  body  of  the 
Uxians,    a    people    of   Scythia,    consisting   of 
500,000  persons,  passed   the  Danube,  and  laid 
waste  the  country.     They  penetrated  even  into 
Greece,  and  defeated  the  imperial  generals  who 
had  been  sent  against  them.     The  emperor  in 
vain  offered   to  purchase  peace  of  them  by  rich 
presents  and  a  tribute  •,  but  at  length  a  great  part 
of  the  host  were  destroyed  by  the  plague,  and 
the  remainder  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Bul- 
garians.    Several  cities  of  the  empire  were  much 
injured  by  an  earthquake  during  this  disastrous 
reign.     Constantine  Ducas,  whose  great  care 
was  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  three  sons, 
died  in  1067,  at  the  age  of  sixty.     One  of  his 
sons  ranks  in  the  imperial  catalogue  as  Con- 
stantine XII.  though  he  enjoyed  no  more  than 
the  title  under  his  elder  brother  Michael.   Univ. 
Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

CONSTANTINE  XIII.  son  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Palxologus,  succeeded  his  brother  John 
in  i448>  at  a  period  when  the  eastern  empire 


was  almost  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  capitaj. 
His  second  brother,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
in  his  absence,  was   obliged  to  resign  to  him, 
and  to  be   contented  with  a  settler/ent  in  the 
Morea.     Constantine,  who  wasted  the  small  re- 
maining resources  of  his  dominion  .in  imperial 
ostentation,  soon  found  himself  threatened  \Tith 
the  hostility  of  his    potent    neighbour,  sultan 
Mahomet  II.     That  haughty   prince  erected  a 
fortress  on   the  Bosphorus,    which   was  justly 
considered    as  a  declaration  of   his  intentions 
against  Constantinople.     He  eagerly  seized  the 
first  occasion  of  quarrel,  and  the  fatal  siege  of 
the  capital  was  formed  in  1453.      Constantine, 
who  gallantly  determined  to  resist  to  the   last, 
and  share  the  fate  of  his  people,  applied  to  the 
christian  princes  of  the  West  for  succour.  And, 
as  his  brother  John  had  renounced  tlie  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  he  sent 
embassadors  to  the  pope  N  icholas  V.  with  assur- 
ances of  his  spiritual  obedience.  Cardinal  Isidore 
was  in  consequence  sent  as  the  papal  legate  to 
renew  and  confirm  die  union ;  but  such  were 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  that  in 
their  utmost  danger  and  distress  they  expressed 
abhorrence  of  the  measure,  and  the  emperor  be- 
came unpopular  from  promoting  it.    The  aid  he 
obtained  was  small  and  tardy,  and  the  Turkish 
arms   soon  encompassed  the  city  close  to  its 
walls.     Constantine  in  this  extremity  fulfilled 
the  part  of  a  hero.     When  the  final  assault  was 
prepared,  he  took  leave  of  his  people  in  a  pa- 
thetic   speech,  received  the    sacrament  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  repaired  to  the  walls. 
After  exerting  every  duty  of  a  general  and  a 
soldier,  he  was   overwhelmed  in  the  storm  of 
war,  and  was  either  killed  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  or  tran«pled  by  the  press  of  the  flying  - 
multitude.     This  final  catastrophe  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  emperor  happened  on  May  29,  1453, 
the  fifty-eighth  day  of  the  siege.    Univers.  Hist. 
Gibbon. — A. 

CONSTANTINE,  Flavius  Julius,  was  a 
private  soldier  in  the  legions  of  Britain,  when, 
upon  their  revolt  from  the  emperor  Honorius, 
in  407,  he  was  raised  to  the  purple,  merely  on 
account  of  his  name.  Immediately  after  his 
elevation  he  passed  over  into  Gaul  with  all  the 
forces  he  could  assemble,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  country.  He  next,  by  means 
of  his  general  Gerontius,  and  his  own  son  Con-  • 
stans,  whom  he  had  caused  to  quit  the  monastic 
life,  reduced  Spain,  after  vanquishing  four  bro- 
thers of  the  Theodosian  family,  the  kinsmen  of 
Honorius.  He  conferred  upon  Constans  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  compelled  the  weak  em-  - 
peror  to  acknowledge  his  own  right  to  a  part-  - 
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ncrsliip  in  the  empire.  Constantine  fixed  his 
■throne  at  Aries;  and  when  the  Goths  under 
Alavic  had  taken  posstssion  of  Italy,  he  march- 
ed as  far  p.s  the  Po,  on  the  pretence  of  e fleeting 
its  deliverance,  though  probably  to  share  in  the 
spoil.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his  general, 
Gferontius,  revolted  in  Spain,  and  declared  one 
Maximus  emperor;  ancl  crossing  the  Pyrenees, 
he  besieged  Constnns  in  Vienne,  took  him  pri- 
soner, and  put  him  to  death.  He  then  advanced 
to  Aries,  and  closely  invested  the  city,  whither 
Constantine  had  returned  in  haste  from  his  Ita- 
lian CNpedition.  But  both  parties  were  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  an  imperial  army  under 
.  Constantius,  a  successful  general,  faithfully  at- 
lached  to  Honorius.  Gerontius,  abandoned  by 
.his  troops,  fled  to  the  borders  of  Spain,  where 
he  lost  his  life.  Constantine  obtained  assistance 
from   Edobie,  a   general   of   the   Franks,   who 

■  raised  a  numerous  army  of  barbarians   for  his 
-relief..   This,  however,  was  defeated  by  Con- 
stantius, and  the  siege  of  Aries  was  resumed. 

•  Constantine,  now  despairing  of  further  succour, 
made  oftlrs  of  surrender,  upon  promise  of  per- 
sonal security  for  himself  and  his  son  Julian. 
The  terms  were  granted ;  and  Constantine, 
having  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  and  as- 
sumed the  ecclesiastical  character,  delivered  up 

-  the  city.  He  was  sent  into  Italy,  where,  in 
violation  of  the  agreement,  he  and  his  son  were 
put  to  death  by  the  emperor's  orders,  in  reta- 
liation,  it  was  said,  for  a  similar  breach  of  faith 

■  by  Cunstantinc,  in  putting  to  death  two  of  the 
.  cousins  of  Honorius.     This  event  happened  in 

411.      Uiilvers.  Hist.      Gibboti. — A. 

CONSTANTINE,  pope,  a  native  of  Syria, 
was  raised  to  the  Roman  see  in  the  year  708,  and 
held  it  ratlier  more  tlian  se^en  years.  He  is 
much  commended  for  his  charity  to  the  poor ; 
but  of  his  other  virtues,  if  such  he  possessed, 
we  find  no  mention  made  by  his  historians.  Of 
his  ambition  he  afforded  ample  proof,  by  the 
rseasures  which  he  took  to  engage  the  agency 
of  the  tyrant  Justinian,  in  subjugating  the  in- 
dependent see  of  Ravenna  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
Plathm  de  Vit.  Pont.     Moreii.     Boiuir. — M. 

CONSTANTINE, pope,  or  antipope,  was 
placed  on  the  pontifical  throne  on  the  death  of 
Paul  I.  in, the  year  767,  by  the  intrigues  and 
arms  of  his  brother  'Foto  duke  of  Nepi,  in  Tus- 
cany. When  the  Roman  see  became  vacant, 
he  was  only  a  layman ;  but,  by  the  influence  of 
his  brother,  was  oril?ined,  consecrated  a  bishop, 
and  enthroned,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days. 
His  honours,  however,  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion :  for  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
.papal  see,  either  exasperated  by  their  loss  of 


powjr,  or  Indignant  at  such  an  uncincmical 
usurpation,  concerted  an  insurrection  in  which 
his  protector  lost  his  life,  and  which  led  to  his 
deposition  from  his  dignity,  after  he  had  en- 
joyed it  little  more  than  one  year.  Under  the 
pontificate  of  the  new  pope,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  insults  and  cruel  treatment  of  an  infuriated 
populace,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  condemned 
to  be  imprisoned  in  a  mona^tery  for  life.  Jllo- 
reri.     lioiuer.  — M . 

CONSTANTINE,  abbot  of  St.  Symphorien, 
at  Metz,  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  his  name 
inserted  in  the  History  of  French  Literature, 
on  account  of  his  being  the  author  of  "  The 
Life  of  Adalberon  II."  bishop  of  thnt  cit)', 
which  has  been  published  by  father  Labbc,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Nova.  Mo- 
rcri.—U. 

CONSTANTINE,  Acropolita  Logothe- 
TES.  a  Greek  monk,  was  distinguished  by  his 
writings  in  the  thirteenth  century,  against  John 
Veccus,  patriarcli  of  Constantinople,  wlio  was 
ah  advocate  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.     Di/  Pi/i.     Alcra-i. — M. 

CONST ANTINE,  sumamed  the  .African,  a 
learned  man  and  medical  writer  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  a  native  of  Carthage.  I  le  resided 
long  at  Babjdon,  where  he  acquired  a  great 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  Chaldec,  and  other  ori- 
ental languages,  and  was  instructed  in  medicine 
and  other  sciences.  Returning  to  Carthage, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-nine  years,  his  extraor- 
dinary learning  rendered  him  suspected  to  his 
countrymen,  whose  designs  against  his  life  ob- 
liged him  to  escape  secretly  to  Salerno.  He 
was  there  known,  and  recommended  to  the  no- 
tice of  duke  Robert ;  but  he  preferred  to  court 
favour  a  tjuiet  retreat  frpm  the  world ;  and  en- 
tering into  the  religious  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Agatha  in  Aversa,  em- 
ployed himself  in  composing  those  medical  works 
which  have  perpetuated  his  name.  He  died  in 
1087.  Of  his  works,  many  are  translations  or 
collections  from  the  Arabian  writers,  and  none 
appear  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  They 
are  not  without  science,  but  abound  in  super- 
stition. They  were  published  at  Basil  in  15^6 
and  1539,  folio.  Moreri.  HalUr  Bibl.  Med. 
Pract.—K. 

CONSTANTINE,  de  Medicls,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  illustrious  house  indicated  by  his  sur- 
name, and  bishop  of  Orvieto,  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence, towards  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  a  member  of  the  dominican 
order  of  preaching  friars,  and  acquired  much 
celebrity  by  his  pulpit  talents,  and  by  his  adroit- 
ness in  illustrating  obscure  subjects  in  catliolic 
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tlicology.  After  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  he  was  appointed  legate  from  pope 
Alexander  IV.  to  Theodore  Lascarls,  the  Gre- 
cian emperor,  with  the  design  of  promoting  an 
union  between  the  Greeic  and  Latin  churches ; 
or  rather  of  persuading  the  emperor  and  his  clergy 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  see.  That  prince,  how- 
ever, under  the  pretence  of  being  obliged  te  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  against  the  Bul- 
garians, caused  him  to  be  civilly  detained  i'l  his 
progress,  when  he  had  arrived  at  Berea,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, where,  or  in  some  neighbouring  part 
of  Greece,  he  died  in  the  year  1257.  Con- 
stantine  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  St. 
Dominic  ;"  of  "  Additions  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Jourdan  of  Saxony ;"  and,  according  to  som'e 
writers,  of  the  "  OlEce"  in  honour  of  their 
founder,  M'hich  tliedominican  monks  are  accus- 
tomed to  chant  on  his  festival.     Moreri. — M. 

CONSTANTINE,  Mekteniota,  contemporary 
with  CoNSTANTiNE  AcropoUta  Logothdes,  and 
archdeacon  of  Veccus,  employed  himself  in  the 
defence  of  that  patriarch  against  his  antagonist. 
He  left  behind  him  two  treatises ;  one  "  On  the 
Union  of  the  Greeksand  Latins ;"  the  other  "  On 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"'  which  are 
preserved  by  AUatius  in  the  second  volume  of 
Orthodox  Greece.  Du  Pin.  Hist.  Ecc.  Cent. 
XIII.     Moreri.— M.. 

CONSTANTINE,  Robert,  a  physician  and 
man  of  learning,  was  a  native  of  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  for  some  time  taught  the  belles- 
lettres  in  its  university.  He  giaduated  in  physic 
there  in  1564.  He  is  spoken  of  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  as  profoundly  learned  in  the  lan- 
guages, in  medicine,  botany,  &c.;  but  Joseph 
Scaliger  treats  him  with  the  same  contempt  that 
he  bestows  on  so  many  others.  Constantine 
resided  some  time  with  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger, 
and  published  a  part  of  that  critic's  commenta- 
ifies  on  Theophrastus.  De  Thou  attributes  to 
Constantine  a  life  of  the  extraordinary  length  of 
103  years;  but  another  account  abridges  it 
to  75.  He  preserved  his  memory  and  other  fa- 
culties almost  to  his  death,  which  was  caused 
by  a  pleurisy.  This  author  is  best  known  as  a 
lexicographer.  His  "  Lexicon  Gra:co-Latinum" 
was  €rst  published  at  Geneva  in  1562,  in  two 
Tolumes  folio,  and  an  improved  edition  in  1 592. 
The  alphabetical  order  in  which  he  ranged  the 
wx)rds  gave  it  the  preference  in  usefulness  to 
that  of  Stephanus,  who  ranged  them  according 
to  the  roots.  Irlis  other  publications  arc,  "  Sup- 
plementum  Linguae  Latinx,  seu  Dictionarium 
Abstrusorum  Vocabulorum,"  Geneva,  1573  ; 
"  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ;"  an  edition 
with    annotations   of    *'  Celsus,    Scrcnus,   and 
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Rhemmius  ;"  "  AnnotatioJis  and  Corrections 
on  Dioscorides ;"  "  Annotations  on  Theophras- 
tus ;"  "  Nomenclator  Insignium  Scriptorum." 
Moreri.  Nmv.  Diet.  Hist..  Haller  Bibl.  Bo- 
tan.  i£  Med.— A.. 

CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS,  Flavius 
Valerius,  a    partner  in  the   Roman  empire, 
was  the  son  of  Eutropius,  a  Dardanian  noble, 
by  a  niece  of  the   emperor  Claudius   II.     His 
education  was  military,  and  he  was  but  slightly 
tinctured  with  letters.     He  learned  the  art  oV 
war  in  service  under  the  emperors  Aurelian  ajid 
Probus,  and  seemsj  during  the  life  of  the  first 
of  these,  to  have  attained  to  a  considerable  com- 
mand, as  a  victory  obtained  over  a  German  na- 
tion in  274  is  attributed  to  his  conduct.    Under 
the  emperor  Carus,  in   282   or   283,    he  was 
made  governor  of  Dalmatia.     Though  a  brave 
soldier,  his  character  was  gentle  and  humane, 
and  his  morals  regular.     When  it  was  thought 
advisable  by  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian  to  associate  two  Caesars   in  the  cares  of 
of  government,  Constantius  and  Galerius  were 
tlie  persons  appointed,  in  292,  to  the  important 
charge.    Constantius  was  particularly  joined  bv 
adoption  to  Maximian,  whose  daughter-in-law- 
Theodora   he   was   obliged  to  marry,  after  di- 
vorcing Helena,  the  mother  of  his  renowned 
son  Constantine.    To  Constantius  were  assigned 
tire  provinces  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  perhaps  of 
Spain.     He  soon  found  employment  from  the 
revolt  of  Carausius,  who  had  assumed  tlie  im- 
perial authority  ia  Britain,  and  had  established 
his   power  by  his   vigour   and   abilities.     Con- 
stantius began  the  war  by  an  enterprise  against 
Boulogne,  of  which  port  the  British  emperor 
had  taken  possession.     By   means   of  a  mole 
raised  across  the  harbour,  he  obliged  this  towni 
to  surrender,  and  with  it  a  considerable  part  of 
tlie   naval   strength   of  Carausius   fell  into  his 
hands.     While  Constantius  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  an  invasion  of  Britain,  he  employed 
his  arms  in  expelling  tlie  Franks  from  the  coun- 
try   of  the    Batavians,   and    strengthening  the 
German  frontier.     He  also  repeopled  the  city 
of  Autim,  and  restored   it  to  its  former  splen  • 
dour.     Before   his   preparations   were  finished, 
he  received  intelligence  from  Britain  that   Al- 
lectus  had  succeeded  to  the  power  there,  by  the 
murder  of  his  master  Carausius.     (See  Allec- 
Tus  and  Carausius.)     In  296  Constantius  sec 
sail  for  Britain,  having  divided   his   fleet   Inte 
two  squadrons,  one   of  which   he  commanded 
himself,  whiie  the  other  was  entrusted  to  the 
prefect  Asclepiodatus.     The  latter  first  reached 
tiie  ishnd,  having  escaped  the  fictt  of  AJlectus 
by  favour  of  a  thick  fog  ;  and  the  usurper  being 
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thereby  drawn  to  the  western  part  of  the  coast, 
where  he  was  soon  defcateil  and  killed,  Con- 
stantius  was  enabled  to  land  without  opposition 
on  the  Kentish  shore-  The  submission  of  tiie 
whole  island  immediately  followed,  and  Con- 
stantius  had  only  occasion  to  display  his  politi- 
cal abilities  in  restoring  regular  government, 
and  his  clemency  in  overlooking  past  olTences. 
Returning  to  Gaul,  Ijc  obtained  further  suc- 
cesses against  the  Franks  and  other  German 
tribes,  whom  he  pursued  into  their  own  coun- 
try. He  transplanted  a  number  of  captives  into 
his  own  dominions,  and  dispersed  them  as  co- 
lonists through  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  victories  he  obtained  was 
over  the  Alemans,  near  Langres,  where,  having 
been  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  the 
enemy,  he  defended  himself  till  succours  arrived, 
when  he  became  the  assailant,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  He  governed  his 
people  with  mildness,  and  was  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  oppress  them  with  taxes ;  whence  his 
treasury  was  slenderly  furnished  :  but  in  the  af- 
fection and  ^irosperity  of  his  subjects  he  pos- 
sessed a  fund  on  which  he  could  rely  upon  any 
emergence.  His  court  was  distiiiguislied  from 
that  of  his  partners  by  simplicity  and  frugality; 
and  it  is  aifirmed  that  he  was  even  obliged  to 
borrow  a  service  of  plate  whei\he  gave  an  en- 
tertainment. Averse  by  temper  from  persecu- 
tion, and  personally  esteeming  the  Christians, 
many  of  whom  filled  the  principal  ofRces  in  his 
palace,  he  shielded  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  severities  exercised  by  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  though  his  station  as  C?esar  did  not 
permit  him  entirely  to  disobey  their  edicts  -,  and 
some  christian  churches  were  demolished,  and 
some  martyrs  made,  within  his  limits.  But 
when  he  rose  to  the  supreme  station  of  Augus- 
tus, the  persecution  entirely  ceased  in  his  pro- 
vinces.' That  event  took  place  in  305,  when 
Constantius  and  Galerius  became  the  two  Au- 
gust!, on  the  resignation  of  their  predecessors  ; 
and  Maximin  and  Severus  were  created  Cassars. 
Constantius  still  retained  under  his  peculiar  go- 
vernment the  provinces  he  before  ruled,  leaving 
the  rest  in  his  moiety  to  Severus.  Finding  his 
health  decline,  he  sent  for  his  son  Constantine 
to  join  him  at  Boulogne,  and  with  him  took  a 
voyage  into  Britain,  where  the  Picts  had  made 
an  incursion  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Ro- 
man province.  He  easily  repelled  them,  and 
died  at  York  in  306,  declaring  Constantine, 
Caesar.  He  left,  besides,  three  sons  and  three 
daught-Tsby  his  second  wife.  Univers.Hist.  Cre- 
vier.     Gibbon.— h. 


CONSTANTIUS  II.  Flavtus  Jumus,  se- 
cond son  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  by  Fau«ta» 
was  born  at  Sirniium  in  317.    He  was  declared 
Cxsar  in  his  childhood  ;  and  when  he  grew  up 
tiie  care  of  the  Fast  was  cor.-.mitted  to  him.    At 
l\is  father's  death,  in  337,  he  repair  il,  the  first 
of  the  brotliers,  to  Constantinnplc,  where  a  con- 
spiracy had  beeti  formed  by  the  soldiery  to  ex- 
clude from  the  succession  any  of  the  collateral 
kindred  of  the  deceased  emperor,  and  to  admit 
his  three  sons  alone.     Constantius,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  assured  to  his  kinsmen  the  safety  of  their 
lives  ;  but  he   is   accused   of  secretly  inflaming 
the  mlmls  of  the  soldiers  against  them,  and  of 
making  use  for  this  purpose  of  a  forged  testa- 
ment, in  which  his  father  ailirmed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  brothers,  and  conjured  his 
sons  to  revenge  his  death.    It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  Constantius   did   not  interpose  to  prevent 
the  shocking  massacre  which  followed,  in  which 
his  two  uncles  (the  daught«.r  of  one  of  whom  he 
had  married)  and  seven  of  his  cousins  were  put 
to  death.    Of  this  numerous  and  flourishing  fa- 
mily, Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  sons  of  Ju- 
lius Constantius,  were  saved.    The  three  impe- 
rial brothers  had   an   interview   in  Pannonia   in 
338,  at  which  they  made  a  new  division  of  the 
empire;  and   Asia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Thrace, 
were  allotted  to  Constantius.     He  was  soon  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  who 
made  an  incursion  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Nlsibis.     Constantius   marched  to  its 
relief;  and  in  the  long  war  which  ensued,  many 
bloody  battles  were  fought,  generally  to  the  dis- 
advantage of   the   Romans.     Yet  Nlsibis  de- 
fended itself  in  three  different   sieges ;  and   at 
the  battle  of  Singara,  in  348,  the  Romans  gained 
possession  of  Sapor's  camp,  but  from  want  of 
discipline    were   driven   out   with    great    loss. 
While  Constantius  was  engaged   in  the  Persian 
war,  a  civil  war  broke  out  between   his  two 
brothers,  in  which  Constantine  II.  lost  his  life  ; 
and  ten  years  afterwards  the  survivor,  Constans, 
was  put  to  deatii  in  the  revolt  of  Magnentius. 
(See    their   articles.)      This    usurper,  together 
with  an    aged  general  Vetranio,  assumed  the 
purple  in  350,  and  took  possession   of  all   the 
western   part  of  the   empire.     Constantius  re- 
fused <o  acknowledge  them  ;  and   leaving   the 
care  of  the  Hast  to  his  lieutenants   and   his   ne- 
phew Gallus,  he  marched  with  a  powerful  army 
against  them.     By  policy  he  detached  Vetranio 
from  the  cause  of  Magnentius  ;  and  soon  after, 
in  an  harangue  to  the  assembled  troops  at  Sar- 
dica,  so  wrought  upon  their  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  CoiiitantJne,  that  they  unanimously  deposed. 
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tTie  simple  Vetranio,  and  declared  Constantius 
their  sole  emperor.  He  had  the  generosity  to 
treat  his  late  rival  with  kindness,  and  dismiss 
him  to  an  honourable  private  station.  '  Con- 
stantius, now  master  of  all  the  province  of  II- 
lyricum,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
proceeded  against  Magnentius,  having  in  the 
mean  time  declared  his  nephew  Gallus,  Cssar, 
and  married  liim  to  his  sister  Constantina,  widow 
of  the  massacred  Annibalianus.  The  Lower  Pan- 
nonia  was  the  theatre  of  the  war  betvi-een  Con- 
stantius and  Magnentius.  The  latter  was  most 
successful  in  the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  and 
Constantius  thought  it  advisable  to  make  pro- 
posals of  peace,  and  a  partition  of  dominions, 
which  the  usurper  haughtily  rejected,  and  in- 
sultingly proposed  abdication  to  Constantius. 
The  emperor,  wlio  had  found  means  to  detach 
from  his  rival  a  Frank  named  Sylvanus,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalr\',  resolved  to  com- 
mit the  decision  to  Heaven  and  a  good  cause  ; 
and  upon  an  attack  being  made  by  Magnentius 
upon  Alursa,  the  modern  Essek,  he  hastened  to 
its  relief.  This  movement  brought  on  a  decisive 
engagement,  the  conduct  of  which  Constantius 
committed  to  his  general,  while  he  passed  the 
day  in  prayer  at  a  neighbouring  church.  The 
battle  was  extremely  bloody  on  both  sides,  but 
it  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Magnentius, 
■who  with  difficulty  escaped  into  Italy.  Con- 
stantius spent  the  winter  at  Sirmiuni,  and  in 
the  spring  of  352  passed  the  Julian  Alps,  and 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  This 
proved  no  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  de- 
testation which  the  cruelties  of  Magnentius  had 
excited,  and  the  attachment  of  the  military  to 
the  house  of  Constantine.  Magnentius  now  in 
Tain  attempted  to  treat.  He  retired  into  Gaul, 
and  made  his  last  stand  at  Lvons.  In  the  mean 
time,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  his 
rival.  The  imperial  army,  following  Magnentius, 
gained  a  victory  oVer  his  remaining  troops  in 
the  Cottian  Alps ;  and  the  usurper,  now  re- 
duced to  despair,  escaped  the  ignominious  pu- 
nishment that  awaited  hi«n  by  falling  on  his 
sword.  His  brother  Decentius,  who  had  been 
created  Ctesar,  soon  after  strangled  liimself ; 
and  thus  Constantius,  in  353,  became  sole  mas- 
ter of  the  Roman  empire.  His  conduct  towards 
the.  vanquished  is  differently  represented ;  but 
upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  a  very  severe 
inquisition  was  carried  on  against  all  who  were 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and  that  there 
were  many  victims. 

The  character  of  this  emperor  was  too  weak 
to  enable  him  to  manage  so  mighty  a  machine, 
and  he  was  too  suspicious  to  commit  it  to  vigor- 


ous hands.  The  great  objects  of  his  confi- 
dence were  the  eunuchs,  with  which  his  throne 
was  surrounded,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  in  fact  theirs.  They  had  the  dis- 
posal of  offices  of  honour  and  profit,  and  even 
the  sale  of  justice.  The  provinces  were  op- 
pressed with  heavy  taxes  to  satiate  their  ava- 
rice, and  individuals  were  punished  to  gratify 
their  resentment.  The  most  powerful  of  this 
body  was  the  chamberlain  Eusebius,  to  whose 
malignant  suggestions  the  unfortunate  end  of 
the  Csesar  Gallus  is  attributed^  though  it  was 
not  undeserved.  That  prince,  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  East,  had  displayed  a  degree  of 
frantic  violence  and  cruel  tyranny,  which  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  general  hatred  and  ter- 
ror. He  had  even  procured  the  murder  of  the 
imperial  ministers,  and  had  given  suspicions  of 
an  intention  to  assume  independent  sovereignty. 
Constantius,  justly  irritated  at  these  proceed- 
ings, resolved  to  deprive  him  of  his  power.  By 
friendly  letters  he  enticed  him  to  leave  Antioch, 
and  visit  the  imperial  court.  His  wife  Con- 
stantina, on  whose  influence  with  the  emperor, 
her  brother,  he  greatly  relied  for  impunity,  and 
who,  indeed,  had  urged  him  to  most  of  his 
violences,  died  on  the  road.  As  Gallus  ad- 
vanced, he  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor's  creatures,  who  were  sent  to 
meet  him  ;  and  at  Adrianople  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  behind  him  all  his  retinue,  and  proceed 
in  post-carriages  to  Milan,  the  emperor's  resid- 
ence. By  the  way  he  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, stripped  of  the  C;esarian  ensigns,  and 
hurried  to  a  prison  at  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he 
underwent  a  rigorous  examination  from  his 
enemy  Eusebius.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  was 
persuaded  to  sign  an  order  for  his  execution, 
and  he  was  beheaded  in  prison.  Kotv.ith- 
standing  his  demerits,  it  was  thought  that  a 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  might  have  treated 
him  with  more  lenity  -,  but  to  sacrifice  the  ties 
of  kindred  to  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  the 
received  maxim  of  that  family.  The  surviving 
brother  of  Gallus,  Julian,  afterwards  emperor, 
was  kept  seven  months  under  confinement,  and 
probably  owed  his  life  to  the  friendship  of  the 
empress  Eusebia. 

Some  time  after  this  tragedy,  Sylvanus,  the 
Frank,  by  false  accusations  was  driven  into  re- 
bellion, and  assembled  an  army  at  Colc*!;ne,  but 
he  was  soon  assassinated  through  the  treachery 
of  the  general  Ursicinus.  •  To  re\cngc  his 
death,  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Germany  burst 
into  the  province,  destroyed  many  cities,  and 
among  the  rest  Cologne,  and  reduced  the  em- 
pire   to  great  danger.     Against   them    Julian, 
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now  created  Cjesar,  was  sent,  who  made  seve- 
ral successful  canipnijjils  in  Gaul,  of  which  an 
account  will  more  properly  be  given  in  the  life 
of  that  emperor.  In  357  Constantius  paid  a 
visit  to  Rome,  whicli  he  liad  never  before  seen. 
He  entered  it  with  a  most  sjileiurul  train,  and 
was  received  with  tlie  highest  lionours.  He 
displayed  his  regard  for  the  ancient  capital  by 
adding  to  its  ornaments  an  obelisk  of  granite  in 
a  sinijle  piece,  brought  from  Egypt,  and  set  up 
in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Tlie  merit  of  the 
successes  of  Julian  against  the  Germans  was, 
through  vanity,  assumed  to  himself  by  the  em- 
peror ;  but  he  made  an  expedition  in  person 
against  the  Quaili  in  Germany,  whom  he  ob- 
liged to  sue  for  peace.  He  then  marched 
against  the  Limigantes,  or  slaves  of  the  Sarm«^ 
tians,  who  on  his  approach  pretended  to  sub- 
mit. But  when  lie  had  declared  his  intentions 
of  transporting  them  to  a  distant  land,  in  de- 
spair they  suddenly  rushed  upon  his  tribunal, 
and  were  near  seizing  his  person.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  attempt  was  their  utter  extirpa- 
tion ;  and  Constantius  restored  their  country 
to  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
it.  A  negociation  with  Sapor  in  3^8  failed  of 
producing  peace  between  the  two  empires,  and 
the  Persian  king  again  invaded  Mesopotamia. 
He  took  Amida  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
utterly  destroyed  it,  and  afterwards  reduced 
Singara  and  Bezabde.  Constantius  himself 
then  marched  into  Mesopotamia,  but  the  cam- 
paign closed  with  nothing  further  memorable 
on  either  side. 

The  rising  reputation  of  Julian  now  began 
to  excite  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  Constantius  ; 
and  with  a  view  either  of  weakening  him,  or 
strengthening  his  own  army,  he  sent  an  order 
in  360  for  a  large  body  of  Julian's  troops  to 
march  into  the  East.  The  particulars  of  those 
events  which  resulted  from  this  step  will  be  re- 
lated in  the  life  of  Julian  ;  it  is  enough  now  to 
mention,  that  the  discontents  it  excited  among 
the  soldiers  terminated  in  their  elevation  of  the 
prince  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  which,  after  a 
decent  resistance,  he  accepted  as  through  com- 
pulsion. The  embassy  he  sent  to  give  informa- 
tion of  this  event  was  extremely  ill  received, 
and  the  emperor  indignantly  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  partner.  Constantius  marched 
again  into  Mesopotamia  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Antioch,  married  a  second  wife,  by  name 
Maxima  Faustina.  The  dangers  from  Sapor 
induced  him  the  next  year  also  to  march  to 
the  Persian  frontier,  while  in  the  mean  time  he 
was  making  hostile  preparations  against  Julian. 
'But  that  active  prince  anticipated  liim,  and  was 


already  master  of  Illyricum,  when  ConstJntiu* 
first  heard  of  his  advance.  The  retreat  of  Sapor 
left  him  at  liberty  to  oppose  his  rival ;  and  dis- 
patching a  strong  detachment  to  secure  the 
passes  into  Tl'race,  he  himself  lollowed  with 
the  reu  of  the  army.  On  liis  arrival  inTar« 
8U3  in  Cilicia  he  was  seized  with  a  feverish  in- 
disposition, which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  advance  -,  but  it  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
he  sunk  under  it  at  the  town  of  Mopsuerene, 
twelve  miles  further  on  tlie  road,  and  thus  de- 
livered the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  a  nevr 
civil  war.  He  died  in  November,  361,  in  tlie 
forty-fifth  year  oi'  his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of 
his  reign.  To  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
above  related,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  his 
conduct  with  respect  to  religion.  He  was  a 
very  zealous  Christian,  and  by  many  edicts 
hastened  the  overtlirow  of  paganism,  the  public 
rites  of  wliich  he  greatly  discouraged,  though 
he  did  not  absolutely  abulibh  them.  He  built 
many  churches,  testified  the  greatest  veneratioa 
for  the  clergy,  and  interested  himself  in  all  the 
niceties  of  theological  controversy.  But  it  is 
lamented  by  the  orthodox,  that  through  the  in- 
fluence of  eunuchs  and  women,  he  was  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Arianism,  which  he 
promoted  by  vigorous  persecutions  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  tiie  decrees  of  packed  and  over- 
awed councils.  Though  he  began  his  reign  by 
recalling  the  banislied  Athanasius,  he  after- 
wards caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  never 
ceased  to  persecute  him.  (See  ArHANASius.) 
Hence  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  treated  his 
memory  with  great  severity ;  and,  indeed,  the 
union  of  pride  and  weakness,  superstition  and 
cruelty,  in  his  character,  seems  to  justify  the 
sentence,  "  that  he  inherited  tlic  defects,  with- 
out the  abilities,  of  his  fatlier."  Utiivers.  Hist. 
Gibho/i. — A. 

CONSTANTIUS,  a  priest  of  Lyons,  in  the 
fifth  century,  is  highly  commended  by  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  extensive  literature,  his  per- 
suasive eloquence,  and  his  extraordinary  piety 
and  humility.  He  was  the  patron,  or  rather 
friend,  to  whom  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  thought  fit  to  dedicate  the  first  boolc 
of  his  Letters.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  was 
the  author  of  any  work,  excepting  "  The  Life 
of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Auxcrre,"  which,  \t\ 
the  estimation  of  catholic  writers,  entitles  him 
to  a  respectable  rank  among  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians. Ceillier  Hist.  Gen.  Ant,  Sac.  vol,  Xl^. 
Dii.  Pin.  Hist.  Ecc.  Cent.  V.      Atoreri M. 

CONTARINI,  Gaspard,  cardinal,  and 
bishop  of  Belluno,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  in 
tlie  sLiteenth  century,  was  an  acute  and  phiio- 
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sophical  catholic  divine,  and  intrmately  conver- 
sant in  the  politics  of  his  time.     His  abilities  as 
a  statesman  determined  therepubiic  to  nominate 
him  embasssdor   to  the   emperor  Charles   V.  ; 
in  which  character  he  acquitted  himself  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  that  on  his 
return  he   wa^^   appointed   to  a  government  of 
considerable   importance.     Soon  afterwards  he 
was  sent  embassador  to  Rome  ;  and,  when  pope 
Clement  VII.  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
imperial  army,  which  besieged  and  plundered 
his  capital,  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  to 
Fferrara,  in  order  to  negociate  for  the  liberty  of 
that  pontiff.     On  both   these  occasions,  and  in 
other  diplomatic  services,  his  conduct  met  with 
much    approbation.     In   the   year   1531;,    pope 
Paul  III.  created  him   a   cardinal;  in    the  year 
1 54 1,   appointed   him   his  legate  to  Germany; 
and  nominated  him   to   preside,   with  his  other 
legates,  at  the  general  council  which  was  after- 
wards held  at  Trent.     During  the  intrigues  of 
the  Roman  court,  either  to  prevent  tlie  meeting 
cC-that  council,  or  to  obtain  complete  command 
of  its  votes,   cardinal  Contarini  was  sent  legate 
to  Bologna,  where  he  died,  in   1542,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine  years,  when  about  to  be  employed 
on  a  new  mission   to  the  emperor.     His  works 
were  "  De  Immortalitate  Animse,  contra  Pon» 
ponacium  ;"  "  De  septem  Ecclesiae  Sacramen- 
tis  ;"  "  De  Optimi  Antisiitis  officio  ;"  "  Scholia 
in  Epist.  D.  Pauli ;"    "  Summa  Conciliorum  ;" 
"  Confutatio  Articulorum  Lutheri  ,"  "  De  Po- 
testate Papx ;"  " DePredestinatione ;"  "De  libero 
Arbitrio ;"    "  A  Treatise  on  Magistracy,  and 
the   Republic ;"    and  various   other   pieces   in 
controversial    theology,    philosophy,    and    civil 
policy,  which   were  published   at   Paris  in  the 
year  157 1.      Cardinal  Contarini's  works   were 
highly  valued  when  they  made  their  original  ap- 
pearance ;  and  they   are  certainly  deserving  of 
praise  for  the   ability  which   they  discover,  to- 
gether with  a  degree  of  taste,  in  point  of  per- 
spicuity and  precision   of  style,  in  which  he  is 
rivalled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries.     They, 
likewise,  evince  a  manly  superiority  of  mind 
over   many   of  the  reigning  prejudices  of  the 
times,  and  an  extent  of  liberality  v.hich,  among 
tr.e  bigotted   members  of  his  communion,  ex- 
posed the  author  to  the  charge  of  entertaining 
too  favourable  sentiments  towards  the   protest- 
ants.     £>«  P,n  Hist.  Eccl.  Cent.  XVI.     Land!. 
Hlst.de  la  Lit.  d'ltaHe,-tom.  IV.   Ahreri.—M. 

CONTARINI,  ViNCF.NT,  born  st  Venice  in 
1577,  pursued  with  success  the  studies  of  clas- 
sical literature  and  antiquities.  In  1603  an  ex- 
traordinary chair  was  appointed  for  him  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  as  professor  of  the  Greek 


and  Latin  Tanguages.  He  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  it  till  1614,  after  which,  upon  some 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  he  retired  to  Rome, 
leaking  a  journey  into  Istria,  he  fell  ill,  and 
died  at  Venice  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1617. 
He  published  various  works,  among  which  are 
two  treatises,  *'  De  Frumentaria  Romanoruni 
largitione,"  and  "  De  Militari  Romanorum 
stipendio,"  written  principally  to  refute  the 
opinions  of  Lipsius  ;  and  a  book  "  Variorum 
Lectionum."     Moreri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

CONTENSON,  Vincent,  a  French  do- 
minican  monk,  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Con- 
dom, in  1640,  and  died  in  that  of  Beauvais,  in 
1674.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  popularity 
of  his  pulpit  addresses  ;  and  has  left  behind  him 
a  theological  performance,  pronounced  by  one 
of  his  biographers  to  be  a  pleasing  and  useful 
compilation  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  in 
which  piety,  morality,  judgment,  and  taste,  are 
happily  blended.  It  is  entitled  "  Theologia 
mentis  &  Cordis,  &c."  in  2  vols,  folio,  or  9 
vols.  i2mo.  and  has  undergone  various  impres- 
sions.     Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

CONTI,  GiusTO  de',  a  Roman,  of  the  family 
of  Valmontonef   is  celebrated   among   the   early 
Italian  poets.     Little  is  known  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that   in  1409  he  fell  in  love  at  Rome  with 
the  object  of  his  verses,  that  he  was  an  orator 
and  lawyer,  and  that  he  died  in  1449  at  Rimini, 
where  he  was  counsellor  to  the  lord  of  the  place. 
His  amorous  poems  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"  Bella  Mano,"  because  the  fair  hand  of  his 
mistress   is    so    often  praised  "in  them.     They 
were  first  published  at  Venice  in  1492  ;    and 
editions  have  since  been  given  at  Paris  in  1595, 
by  Corbinelli;  at  Florence,  by  Salvini,  in  1715  ; 
and  at  Verona,  in  1753.     He  is  reckoned   to 
have  approached  the  nearest  of  his  age  to  Pe- 
trarch in  liveliness    of  imagery,    and   poetical 
warmth   of  language,  but  he  has  much  that  is 
laboured  and  feeble.     Moreri.     Tiraboschi. — A. 
CONTZEN,  Adam,  a  Jesuit,  and  native  of 
Montjoy,   in   the   duchy   of  juliers,  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek,  v/hich  he 
taught  with  much  reputation  in  the  college  of 
Munich.    By  some  Catholics,  he  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  ablest  advocates  in  their 
controversies  with  the  Protestants  ;   and  he  re- 
ceived  the  complimentary  acknowledgments  of 
cardinal  Bellurmine    for  his   services ;   but  by 
others  of  the  same  communion,  his  talents  ns  a 
disputant  iiave  been  less  highly  estimated.     He 
died  at  Munich   in  the  year  1635,  after  having 
published  "  CommeiUaria  in  Evangelia,  in  Ep. 
D.  Pauli  ad  Jlomanos  &  ad  Corinthos,"  2  vols. 
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folio;  "  Defciisio  Lib.  Canl.  Bellarmini  de 
Gratia  priini  Hominis,  &  de  Peccato ;"  "  De 
Hxrcsium  Incrcmento ;"  "  De  Pace  Gcr- 
maiii;c  ;"  "  Jubilx-um  Jubila'orum  politicorum, 
Lib.  X ;"  Difceptatio  dc  Secretis  Societatis 
Jesu,  &c."     Alorcri.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

CONYBL ARE,  John,    a   learned   English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Pinhoc,  near  Exeter,  in  the 
year  1691-2.      His  classical   education   he    re- 
ceived at  tlie  free  school  of  Exeter  ;  where  lie  had 
for  school-fellows  Mr.  Josepli  Hallct,  afterwards 
a  dissenting  minister  in  that  city,  well  known  by 
liis  learned  and  valuable  notes  on  scripture,  and 
Mr.  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  James  Foster. 
In  1707-8  he   was  admitted  a  battler  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
such  diligence  to  his  studies,  and  maintained  so 
excellent  a  character,  that  in  the  year  17 10  he 
■was  chosen  prob.uionary-fellow,  upon  sir  Wil- 
liam Petre's   foundation.      To  the   degrees    of 
J3.A.  and  M.A.  he  was  admitted  in  1713  and 
a7i6;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1714,  and  priest 
in   1 7 16:    soon   after  which,  the    state   of  his 
health  requiring   some  relief  from  his  intense 
application,  he  undertook,  for  about  a  year,  the 
curacy  of  Fctcham  in  Surrey.     L^pon  his  return 
/rom  that  pl.ice  to  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  in 
iiis  own  college,   and  received,  as  a   nominal 
pupil,    Mr.  Seeker,   afterwards   archbishop    of 
Canterbury,  who  entered  himself  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Exeter,  with  the  view  of  taking  a 
degree   in   the  university  of  Oxford.     During 
the  course  of  some  succeeding  years  he  attracted 
vnususal  notice  in  the  university  as  a  preacher ; 
and  also  published  some  discourses,  which  were 
so  favourably  received,  that  they  gave  to  his  re- 
putation  a  much  wider  difiusiou.     It  is  probable 
that  to  these  he   was  indebted  for  his  appoint- 
ment, by   Dr.  Gibson,   bishop   of  London,  to 
the  situation  of  one  of  his  majefty's  preachers 
at  Whitehall  ;  and   for   his  presentation  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Clement's  in  Oxford,  by  the  lord 
chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  the  year  1724.    His 
celebrity  in  this  line  was  afterwards  consider- 
ably extended,  by  the   publication  of  different 
sermons  preached  on   public  occasions.     In  the 
year  1728  Mr.  Conybeare   took   the  degree   of 
bachelor,   and  in    1729  that    of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity.    In  the  year  1730,  a  vacancy  arising  in 
the  headsl-.ip  of  Exeter  college,  he  was  elected 
to  that   honourable  station.     In  the  same  year 
Dr.  Tindal's  Christianity   as  old   as  the   Crea- 
tion,   &c.    had   appeared,    and    employed    the 
pens   of  some   of  the   ablest   divines  belonging 
to  the  cliurch  of  England,   and   to   the  body  of 
protcstant  dissenters.  Among  others.  Dr.  Cony- 
beare was  encouraged  by  the  bishop  of  London 


to  undertake  the  task  of  answering  that  work. 
That  task  he  performed  with  pre-eminent  ability, 
and  with  proportionate  credit  to  himself  and  tu 
liis  cause,  in  "  A  Defence  of  revealed  Religion 
against  the  Exceptions  of  a  late  Writer,  in  his 
Book,  entitled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
is'c."  published  in  1732,  8vo.  This  book, 
which  Dr.  W^arburton  called  "  one  of  tlic  best 
reasoned  books  in  the  world,"  and  wliich  is  as 
temperate  and  candid  as  it  is  argumentative, 
seems  to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
bishop  of  London,  that  it  engaged  him  to  cjfcrt 
himself  with  much  vigour  on  the  autlior's  be- 
half; and  with  such  effect,  that,  in  the  year 
1732,  he  was  appointed  to  the  dignity  of  dean 
of  Christ  cliurch,  Oxford.  On  tliat  occasion, 
he  resigned  the  headship,  of  Exeter  college  ; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  the  rectory  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's. After  his  appointment  to  the  deanery 
of  Christ  church,  in  the  year  1734,  Dr.  Cony- 
beare had  the  honour  of  entertaining  af  his 
apartments  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
during  their  visit  to  Oxford,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  places,  and  of  receiving  the  especial 
thanks  of  queen  Caroline,  for  the  manner  iu 
which  he  conducted  himself  on  the  occasion. 
From  t'listime  he  seems  to  have  resigned  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  the  en- 
joyments of  domestic  life,  into  which  he  entered 
with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Juekes,  in  the 
year  1733,  until  he  received  a  severe  shock  by 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  iu  the  year  1747.  During 
the  same  period,  likewise,  and  until  the  year 
1750,  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  the  pa- 
trons who  had  been  active  in  recommending 
him,  he  attained  no  additional  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion. But  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bisliopric  of.  Bristol,  upon 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Butler  to  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham. This  promotion,  however,  owing  to  the 
slender  revenues  of  his  bishopric,  and  the  in- 
crease of  expences  whicljL  that  dignity  occasion- 
ed, proved  injurious,  rather  than  otherwise,  to 
Dr.  Conybeare's  fortune.  And  it  was  soon 
followed  by  a  decay  of  his  health,  and  repeated 
attacks  of  the  gout,  which  proved  fatal  to  him 
in  the  year  1755.  After  his  death,  some  friends 
published,  in  the  year  1757,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family,  two  volumes  of  his  sermons ;  t» 
which  the  author's  abilities  and  excellent  charac- 
ter, together  with  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  se- 
cured such  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers  as 
scarcely  ever  appeared  to  any  publication.  The 
subjects  of  them  are  chiefly  practical ;  and  they 
are  distinguished,  as  weil  as  his  other  dis- 
courses which  made  their  appearance  separately, 
by  perspicuity  of  arrangcini-nt,  justness  and  force 
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of  reasoning,  and  neatness  and  simplicity  of 
style.  Dr.  Conybeart's  character  appears  to 
have  been  estimable  and  praiseworthy,  not 
only  in  a  literary,  but  in  every  other  point  of 
view.  His  piety  was  chearful,  his  morals  ex- 
emplary, and  his  patriotism  zealous  and  disin- 
terested. Good  temper,  moderation,  and  libe- 
rality, were  predominant  qualities  in  his  mind, 
and  were  commendably  displayed  in  his  con- 
duct towards  the  protestant  dissenters  from  the 
established  church,  and  his  occasional  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  their  eminent  ministers. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  prelate,  and  reflected 
credit  on  the  religion  of  which  he  made  pro- 
fession.     Biogr.  Byitan. — M. 

COOK,  James,  a  man  of  whom  his  country 
may  justly  boast,  as  the  ablest  and  most  prac- 
tised navigator  and  discoverer  upon  record,  was 
born  in  1728,  at  Marton,  a  village  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorksh'.re.  of  parents  in  the  humblest 
condition  of  life,  but  distinguished  for  sobriety 
and  honest  industry.  He  enjoyed  no  other 
school-education  but  that  of  reading,  writing, 
and  a  little  arithmetic  At  an  early  age  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  shop-keeper  in  a  fishing- 
town  upon  the  coast ;  but  the  sea  presented  to 
him  an  object  so  much  more  interesting,  that 
he  shewed  a  dislike  of  his  business,  which  pro- 
duced a  discharge  from  his  indentures.  He 
soon  after  bound  himself  to  two  brothers  at 
Whitby,  quakers,  and  owners  of  shipping  in  the 
coal  trade.  On  board  of  one  of  their  vessels  he 
served  the  greatest  part  of  his  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship ;  and  after  he  was  out  of  his  time, 
he  continued  to  go  to  sea  in  the  coal  and  coast- 
ing trade,  as  a  common  sailor,  till  at  length  lie 
rose  to  the  station  of  mate  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  John  "Walker,  one  of  the  brothers  above 
mentioned,  btcad.ness  and  diligent  attention 
are  qualities  commonly  met  witli  in  that  excel- 
lent school  of  practical  navigation  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
remarkably  distinguished  for  them  or  other  en- 
dowments beyond  his  fellows,  at  that  period  ; 
but  he  was  doubtless  silently  forming  that  habit 
of  cool  resolution,  and  patient  observation, 
which  constituted .  the  solid  foundation  of 
his  professional  character.  Happening  to  be 
with  his  ship  in  the  Thames  at  the  beginning  of 
1755,  the  commencement  of  a  French  war,  he 
found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
pressed  into  the  navy  ;  and,  upon  due  consider- 
ation, he  judged  it  best  to  enlist  as  a  \ulunteer. 
The  ship  into  wliich  he  entered  was  the  Eagle  of 
sixty  guns,  first  commanded  by  captain  Hamer, 
and    soon    after    by   captain    (afterwards   sir 


Hugh)  Palliser.  Here  he  presently  obtained 
notice  as  an  able  and  active  seaman  ;  and  being 
also  particularly  recommended  to  his  captain  by 
the  member  of  parliament  for  Scarborough,  he 
obtained  a  warrant  for  the  post  of  master  in 
May,  1759.  With  this  he  sailed  in  the  Mer- 
cury, which  was  appointed  to  join  sir  Charles 
Saunders's  fleet,  employed  to  assist  in  the  re- 
duction of  Quebec.  During  that  enterprise,  he 
was  recommended  by  captain  Palliser  to  per- 
form the  necessary  service  of  taking  the  sound- 
ings of  the  channel  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
between  the  isle  of  Orleans  and  the  north 
shore,  opposite  the  French  encampment.  In  this 
business  he  was  engaged  several  successive 
nights,  and  he  effected  it  completely,  though  at 
last  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  thought  that  before  this  time 
he  had  never  used  a  pencil  in  drawing ;  but  it 
was  his  talent  to  acquire  in  a  short  time  any 
thing  on  which  he  bent  his  attention.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  fleet  in  that  station. 
Cook  was  employed  by  the  admiral  in  the  am- 
pler task  of  making  a  chart  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence below  Quebec ;  which  he  executed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  no  other  survey  has  since 
been  found  necessary.  After  the  reduction  of 
Quebec,  he  was  made  master  of  lord  Colvill's 
ship,  the  Northumberland,  in  which  he  remain- 
ed at  Halifax  during  the  winter.  This  leisure 
he  employed  in  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  ;  and  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  read 
Euclid.  Attending  lord  Colvill  to  the  recap- 
ture of  Newfoundland,  he  employed  himself  in 
sun-eying  the  harbour  of  Placentia,  and  the 
surrounding  coast,  in  which  he  attracted  the 
notice,  and  on  further  enquiry  into  his  charac- 
ter gained  the  esteein,  of  captain  Graves,  the 
governor  of  Newfoundland. 

At  the  end  of  1  762  Cook  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  that  year  he  married  at  Barking,  in 
Essex,  an  amiable  and  deserving  young  v.uman, 
with  whom  he  ever  after  continued  united  in 
tender  affection.  In  1 763  captain  Graves  went 
out  again  as  governor  of  Newfoundland  ;  ai;d 
as  a  survey  of  its  coasts  was  an  object  f  f  his 
care,  he  was  led  by  his  knowledge  of  Ct  ok  to 
wish  for  his  assistance.  The  proposals  iic  n  ade 
were  accepted,  and  Cook  went  with  liim  in  the 
capacity  of  surveyor,  and  in  a  month  finished 
a  survey  of  the  islands  St.  Pierre  and  Miqutlon^ 
before  they  were  deliveied  to  the  French  .  c- 
cording  to  treaty.  He  returned  tc  England, 
but  the  next  year  accompanied  in  the  same 
quality  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  appointed  governor 
of  Labrador  and  .NewfouuillaiT.  A  scliooner 
was  allotted  him  to  assist  his  examinations  of 
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tlic  coasts  of  those  countries;,  which  he  per- 
formed in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his 
skill  and  accuracy.  He  nlso  made  researches 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Newfoundland  farther 
than  had  before  been  done.  During  his  abode 
in  this  isl.uul,  he  became  known,  as  an  astrono- 
mer, to  the  Roy.il  Society,  by  the  communica- 
tion of  an  observation  of  a  solar  eclipse  in  1 766, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  deduced  from  it. 
He  was  occupied  (with  occasional  returns  to 
Lngland)  in  his  surveys  of  these  parts  till  the 
autumn  of  1767. 

The  reign  of  George  III.  was  early  dis- 
tinguished by  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery, 
80  laudable  in  itself,  and  so  peculiarly  suitable 
>o  the  character  of  the  first  naval  and  commer- 
cial power  on  the  globe.  In  1 763  two  voyages 
round  the  world  had  been  undertakf-n,  conduct- 
ed by  the  captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret ; 
tlie  last  of  which  \t~as  not  yet  concluded  before 
a  new  expedition  was  resolved  upon.  The  ap- 
proaching transit  of  Venus  in  1769,  caused 
the  Royal  Society  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
king,  requesting  that  a  vessel  might  be  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  observation 
of  that  important  astronomical  phenomenon, 
at  one  of  the  islands  in  the  South  sea.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  the  person  first  pitch- 
ed upon  to  conduct  the  design  was  Alexander 
Dalrymplc,  esq.  a  gentleman  distinguished  for 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
I$ut  a  diificulty  occurred  which  proved  insuper- 
able. He  insisted  upon  having  the  command 
of  a  king's  ship  to  be  appointed  for  the  service, 
which  sir  Edward  Hawke,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  would  not  permit,  as  being  de- 
rogatory to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  navy. 
In  this  emci-gence,  Mr  Stephens,  secretary  to 
the  admiralty,  recommended  Cook,  anil  sir 
Hugh  Palliser  very  strenuously  joined  in  the 
recommendation.  Cook  was,  in  consequence, 
appointed  to  the  command,  having  been  first 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  of  tlie 
royal  navy.  A  vessel  lying  in  the  Thames  of 
370  tons  burden  was  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
•  and  named  the  Endeavour.  Mr.  Green,  an 
assistant  at  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich, 
was  associated  with  Cook  in  the  astronomical 
part  of  the  business  -,  and  Mr.  Banks  (now  sir 
Joseph,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society),  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Solandcr,  an  eminent  Swedish 
naturalist,  obtained  permission  to  take  the 
voyage  as  passengers.  Besides  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  that  of  further  discovery 
in  the  Pacific  ocean  wns  annexed  to  it. 

We  si' all  not  protract  this  article  by  entering 
«ito  a  detail  of  tlic  circumstances  attending  the 


voyages  of  captain  Cook,  or  a  description  of 
the  people  and  countries  he  discovered.  These 
topics  more  properly  belong  to  the  geographer 
and  historian  ;  and  it  is  to  the  peculiarly  bio- 
graphical matter,  as  elucidating  the  conduct 
and  merits  of  the  great  character  we  are  com- 
memorating, that  we  shall  principally  confine 
ourselves,  preserving  only  such  a  sketch  of  the 
general  subject  as  may  sufiice  for  th;;  clearness 
of  narration.  On  August  26,  1768,  the  En- 
deavour sailed  from  Plymouth-sound.  After 
toucliing  at  Madeira,  slie  put  in  for  fresl:  pro- 
visions to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  lieutenant 
Cook  was  obliged  to  exercise  both  spirit  and 
discretion  in  a  contest  with  a  viceroy,  a  man 
of  a  narrow  and  jealous  disposition.  Proceed- 
ing on  his  voyage,  he  passed  the  strait  of  I.e 
Maire  in  January,  and  entering  the  Pacific 
ocean,  steered  for  Otaheite,  then  called  Ge(>'t;e's 
island,  the  place  which  captain  Wallace  had 
recommended  as  the  best  station  for  viewing 
the  expected  transit.  The  ship  anchored  in 
Matavai  bay  in  that  island,  on  April  13,  1769; 
and  the  lieutenant  before  landing  drew  up  a  set 
of  regulations  for  tlie  behaviour  of  his  people 
towards  the  natives,  M-hich  displ.iyed  equal  hu- 
manity and  good  sense.  Some  disturbances, 
however,  occurred,  from  the  never-failing  cause 
of  mischief  in  the  intercourse  of  navigators 
with  uncivilised  people,  a  pilfering  disposition 
in  the  latter,  punished  with  brutal  and  dispro- 
portioned  severity  by  the  former.  Lieutenant 
Cook,  however,  made  every  exertion  to  pre- 
serve a  mutual  friendship,  by  a  spirit  of  conci- 
liation, and  strict  justice  in  his  dealings  with 
the  islanders  ;  and  no  interruption  was  given 
to  the  grand  business  of  preparing  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  transit,  which  was  happily 
effected  on  the  3d  of  June.  After  this  tTcnt, 
the  lieutenant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks, 
made  a  circumnavigation  of  thie  island  ;  and 
every  attention  was  paid  to  the  collecting  of 
curious  and  useful  information  relative  to  that 
remote  part  of  the  globe.  On  July  13th  he 
left  Otaheite,  and  proceeded  to  visit  several 
other  neighbouring  islands,  making  part  of  a 
group  to  which  he  gave  the  general  name  of 
the  Society  islands.  To  the  particular  islands 
Keutenant  Cook  sensibly  and  properly  left  the 
names  which  were  given  them  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  only  method  of  avoiding  confusion 
in  the  narrations  of  different  navigators,  who, 
through  vanity  or  adulation,  have  frequently 
affixed  arbitrary  appellations  to  their  discove- 
ries, derived  from  themselves  or  their  friends 
and  patrons.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that 
Cook,  in  his  different  voyages,  has  always  for- 
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borne  this  practice.  Steering  again  Fcuthwawls, 
he  made  land  on  October  6th,  wliich  proved  to 
be  New  Zealand.  Here  he  anchored  ;  and  a 
complete  survey  of  this  tract,  whicli  he  first 
proved  to  be  no  part  of  a  southern  continent, 
but  consisting  of  tw-o  large  islands  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait,  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able tasks  performed  in  tliis  voyage.  The 
people  were  ferocious  and  intrepid  ;  indeed,  it 
was  found  in  the  sequel  that  they  were  real 
cannibals.  They  stole  without  fear  or  shame  ; 
and,  during  their  intercourse  with  the  crew  of 
the  Endeavour,  many  disagreeable  incidents  oc- 
curred, in  which  lives  of  the  natives  were  sacri- 
ficed. Though  lieutenant  Cook  was  alwavs 
distinguished  from  his  officers  and  men  by  su- 
perior humanity  and  forbearance,  vet  his  con- 
duct was  not  free  from  precipitation  and  vio- 
lence in  an  attempt  to  surprise  some  of  the 
natives,  which  proved  fatjl  tofourof  them.  It 
might  also  have  been  wished  that  here,  and-  in 
other  inhabited  places,  he  had  avoided  the  so- 
lemn mockery  of  right  and  justice  in  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king 
— a  ceremony  worthy  of  the  times  wh.en  it  was 
first  practised,  but  inconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enlightened  age.  But  in  this  he  pro- 
bably acted  according  to  orders  ;  and  the  sole 
meaning  might  be  to  precludethe  posterior  claims 
of  any  European  nation.  Several  imminent  dan- 
gerb  to  the  ship  occurred  during  the  examination 
of  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  which  occupied 
six  months,  and  made  large  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  geography  and  navigation.  On 
March  31,.  1770,  he  took  his  departure  from 
New  Zealand,  and  steering  M^estwai-d,  came  in 
sight  of  New  Holland  on  April  ipth.  He 
ranged  along  the  eastern  coast  of  this  extensive 
country,  and  from  the  researches  made  on  this 
occasion  afterwards  resulted  the  Englisli  settle- 
ment of  Botany  Bay,  wliich  has  already  con- 
duced greatly  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  may  hereafter  be  attended  with 
important  political  consequences.  During  the 
course  of  the  very  dangerous  and  difficult  navi- 
gation in  these  unknown  seas,  many  hazards 
•were  incurred,  and  the  ship  was  once  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  foundering,  from  the 
cffi:cts  of  striking  upon  a  hidden  rock.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered,  that  a  piece  of  the  broken 
rock  sticking  in  the  ship's  bottom  alone  pre- 
vented such  an  entrance  of  water  as  muft  have 
proved  inevitably  fatal.  The  vessel  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  a  harbour  to  refit,  after 
which  it  proved  a  most  arduous  task  to  get  lier 
through  a  labyrinth  of  shoals  out  to  sea  again. 
In  all  these  emergencies,  the  self-collection  and 
vol..  IH. 


nautical  skill  of  the  commander,  and  indeed  of 
the  wh.ole  crew,  were  eminently  conspicuous  ; 
and  it  may  with  tlie  highest  probability  be 
affirmed,  that  Englirh  mariners  alone  could 
have  extricated  themselves  from  such  accumu- 
lated difficulties.  As  the  scurvy  began  to  ap- 
pear among  the  crew,  it  was  an  essential  point 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  procuring  fresh 
provisions  ;  in  the  distribution  of  vi'hich,  lieu- 
tenant Cook  displayed  the  most  equitable  re- 
gard for  his  men,  the  meanest  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  portion  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
mander himself.  Quitting  at  length  the  coast 
of  Nev."  Holland,  named  by  Cook,  Nev,-  South 
Wales,  the  Endeavour  proceeded  to  New 
Guinea,  which  was  in  sight  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember. Thence,  by  a  track  which  gave  the 
lieutenant  an  opportunity  of  correcting  some 
errors  and  deficiencies  in  the  charts  of  former  na- 
vigators, he  sailed  to  Batavia.  He  had  the  morti- 
fication of  losing  several  of  his  crew  by  disease, 
at  that  fatal  place,  and  many  more  in  the  run 
thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  June 
I2th,  1771.  The  merit  of  lieutenant  Cook  in 
this  circumnavigation  was  rewarded  by  his  pro- 
motion, in  August,  to  the  rank  of  a  command- 
er in  the  navy.  An  account  of  the  voyage, 
composed  from  his  journals  and  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Banks,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,'  was  publish- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  government,  and 
greatly  interested  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 
Still,  however,  it  was  remarked,  tliat  the  great 
geographical  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
southern  continent  was  left  undecided  ;  and  as 
the  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  active,  a  new 
expedition  was  planned  for  the  direct  purpose 
of  determining  this  point.  No  person  could  be 
thoug'u  of  so  proper  to  conduct  it,  as  he  who 
had  given  such  proofs  of  his  nautical  talents  in 
the  last  ■,  and  captain  Cook  Iiimself  had  too 
much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  discovery  to  re- 
fuse his  further  services.  On  tliis  occasion  it 
was  resolved  to  send  out  two  ships  in  company  i 
and  accordingly  a  purchase  was  made  by  the 
admiralty  of  two  vessels  bulk  at  Whitby,  of 
the  burden  of  462  and  336  tons,  the  larger  of 
which  was  named  the  Resolution,  the  sm.'.ller, 
the  Adventure.  Captain  Cook  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  first,  and  captain  Fur- 
ncaux  of  the  second.  They  were  most  libe- 
rally supplied  with  every  article  that  could  con- 
duce to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
crews;  and  for  the  purposes  of  science,  Ah\ 
Hodges,  a  painter,  ;\lr.  Rcinliold  Forstcr  and 
his  son,  naturalists  and  philosophers,  and 
Messrs.  Wales  and  Bay  ley,  astronomers,  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition. 
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On  July  1 3 til,   1772,  the  ships  s;iileil  from 
Plymouth,    and  on  October  30th  anchored   at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     After  taking  in  the 
necessary  rcfresl'.nients,   they  procetiLd  thence 
on   November  22d  for  the  great  object  of  the 
voyage.     Ice  inlands  were  met  witli  before  they 
reached  the  fifty-fiist  degree  of  south  latitude. 
Struggling    through    matiy    inipedinients   from 
this  cause,  and  sudcring  under  severe  cold,  the 
navigators   arrived  on  January  17th,  1773,   as 
far  as  67°  15'   south  latitude,    without  seeing 
any   land ;    and    not   b«>ing    able_  to    advance 
further,   they  turned  back   nortliwards.     Soon 
after,  the  ships  parted  by  accident ;  and  captain 
Cook  having  run  eastwards  some   weeks  about 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  without  any  signs 
of  land,  at  length  shaped  liis  course  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  on  March  26th  in 
Dusky  bay.     Here  he  recruited  his  tnen,  took 
in  wood  and  water,   and  made  large  additions 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  country.     By  wise  and 
humane  conduct,  the  intercourse  of  the  crew 
with    the     natives    was     rendered    uniformly 
friendly,    and  every  opportunity  was  taken  of 
enriching  the  country  with  the  useful   products 
of  other  lands,     'i  he  Resolution  tlicn  proceed- 
ed to  Q£ccn  Charlotte's  sound,  wliere  the  cap- 
tain had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  Adven- 
ture.    Both  ships  put  to  sea  again  on  June  7th ; 
and  the  sickly  state  of  the  crew  of  the  Adven- 
ture rendering  a  complete  refreshment  neces- 
sary,  they  repaired   to  the  friendly   island   of 
Otaheite,  where  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
August.     Here  their  wants  were  supplied,  and 
the  sick  soon  recovered.     They  sailed  oi»  Sep- 
tember I  St;  and  after  visiting  several  otliers  of 
the   Society  if  lands,  and  the  fertile  and  popu- 
lous ii;lcs  of  Middleburg  and  Amsterdam,  they 
proceeded  for  New  Zealand.  Captain  Cook  arriv- 
ed at  Queen  Charlotte's  sound  on  N'oveniber  3d  ; 
but  his  cons'Tt  was  separated  in  a  storm,  and 
never  again  joined  him  during  the  whole  voyage. 
On    jNovember    26th,    the    Resolution    sailed 
upon  a  further  search  for  the  supposed  southern 
continent.     During  all  the  summer  months  of 
that  climate  (our  winter)  the  navigators  were 
assiduously  employed   in  penetrating  as  far  as 
they  could   towards   the    antarctic   circle,    be- 
tween   New    Zealand    and    the    extrer^iity   of 
South  America  ;   and  on  January  3cth,    1774, 
they  had   reached  as  far  as  71°  10  south  lati- 
tude.    Here  fixed  ice  apparently  stretching  to 
the    pole    barred   their    further  progress,    and 
assured  them  of  the  inutility  of  any  additional 
search  in  this  direction.     The  captain  therefore 
steered  northwards  again  ;  and,  after  touching 
at  Easter  island,  made  sail  for  the  Marquesas, 


at  which   he  arrived  in  April.     Of  this  group 
he    ascertained    the    position    more    accurately 
than  had  hen  done  before,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  faveuritc  place  of  refreshment,  Otaheite. 
After  some  stay  here,  and  at  the  other  neigh- 
bi)uring    Society   isles,    he    sailed   to  the    next 
group  westward,  which  he  named  the  Friendly 
isles.     Proceeding  thence  further  to  the  west, 
he  fell  in  with  the  islands  first   discovered  by 
(!)uiros,  and  visited  next  by  Bougainville.    Cap- 
tain Cook    spent   some   time  in  surveying  this 
archipelago,    in    which    he   made  various   new 
discoveries;  and  he  so  greatly  added  to  the  know- 
ledge before  possessed  concerning  them,  that  he 
thought  himself  entitled  to  give  them  a  name, 
that  of  the  New  Hebrides.     Leaving  these  cm 
the    1st  of  September,  he  discovered   and  ex- 
amined a  large   island  to  which   he   gave    the 
name  of  New  Caledonia.     Southward  of  this 
he   fell  in  with  an  uninhabited  isle,  wliich  he 
called    Norfolk,   where    an  English  settlement 
has  since  been  made.     After  touchinir  at  New 
Zealand,    he    again   proceeded   in  search   of  a 
southern    continent ;    and    penetrated    without 
success  to  55°  48'  south  latitude.     Thence  he 
steered  due  east  for  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  he 
reached  on  December  17th.     He  examined  the 
country  about   this  desolate  region,    and   then 
passing    round   Cape  Horn,    and    touching   at 
Staten  Land,  sailed  still  eastward,  till  he  disco- 
vered, on  January  17th,    1775,  a  considerable 
island,  dreary  and  uninhabited,  which  he  named 
Georgia.     Of  this  undesirable  spot,  buried  in 
frost  and   snow,   though  only  in  latitude  fifty- 
four  or  fifty-live,   lie   took  formal  possession. 
Thence  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  sixtieth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  and  in  his  course  came 
in  sight  of  several  points  of  coast,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  parts  of  islands,  and  the  aspect 
of  which  was  too  uninviting  to  tempt  a  further 
examination.     Being  now  well  convinced  of  the 
non-existence   of    any   southern    continent,    at 
least   within   i  climate   fit  for  the  habitation  of 
man,   he  thought  it  time  to  p  tt  a  period  to  his 
long  navigation.     He   searched  in  vain  for  a 
land,  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  the  French, 
to  the  south  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
steering  at  length   for  that  promontory,  he  an- 
chored in  'J'able  bay  on  March  22d.     From  the 
time  of  leaving  it,  to  his  return,  he  had  sailed 
20,000  leagues,  for  the  most  part  in  unknown 
seas,  and  in  rigorous  climates.     After  refitting 
at  the  Cape,  he  pursued  his  voyage  homewards, 
and  came  to  anchor  at  Spithcad  on  July  30th, 
1775,  three  years  and  eighteen  days  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  England. 

This  grand  voyage  was  not  only  highly  use- 
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ful  to  Ecience  and  navigation,  but  exhibited  a 
fact  of  inestimable  raliie  in  the  preservation  of 
human  life  ;  for  such  was  the  success  of  the 
means  employed  by  captain  Cook  to  keep  his 
crew  in  health,  that  out  of  a  company  of  1 1  ii 
men  in  the  Rusoiution,  only  one  died  of  disease 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  expsdition. 
'Ihese  means  were  not  only  the  liberal  use  of 
such  antiseptics  as  could  be  carried  to  sea,  of 
which  sweet-wort  was  one  of  the  m.ost  effica- 
cious, but  a  constant  attention  to  the  comfort 
of  the  men  in  protectinja;  them  from  cold,  wet, 
and  over-fatigue,  and  the  frequent  application 
of  fire  and  smoke  to  keep  the  ship  dry,  and 
correct  putrid  air.  Cleanliness  and  exercise 
were  also  particularly  enjoined  ;  and  every  op- 
portunity was  taken  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
fresh  water,  and  of  green  vegetables  and  fresh 
animal  food.  Captain  Cook  has  given  a  detail 
of  these  methods  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member ;  and-  of  such  utility  did  his  ex- 
ertions in  this  point  appear,  that  the  annual 
gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  him  in  1776,  with 
universal  applause.  Other  rewards  for  his  ser- 
vices were  not  wanting.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain,  and  an  easy  and  honour- 
able repose  was  secured  to  him  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  captain  in  Greenwich  hospital.  To 
him  also  was  committed  the  task  of  drawing 
up  the  authenticated  narration  of  the  voyage  ; 
and  though  his  habits  were  far  from  those  of 
an  author,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  very  re- 
putable manner.  The  astronomical  observa- 
tions m.ade  by  Mr.  Wales  and  Mr.  Bayley 
appeared  separately ;  and  Messrs.  Forster,  fa- 
rl^er  and  son,  each  published  a  work  relative 
to  the  voyage  and  the  discoveries  it  had  af- 
forded. 

Our  eminent  navigator  might  now  have  sat 
down  content  with  his  fame,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  past  utility  ;  but  his  skill  and  en- 
terprise were  destined  to  a  further  trial.  Zeal 
for  maritime  discovery  still  actuated  the  admi- 
ralty board  ;  and  it  was  determined  fully  to 
ascertain  the  disputed  point  of  a  communication 
betv/een  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  the 
Borthern  parts  of  the  globe.  Though  captain 
Cook  would  naturally  be  preferred  to  all  men 
for  the  conduct  of  such  an  expedition,  yet  it 
was  thougiit  unfair  to  solicit  him  with  a  direct 
proposal.  He  was,  however,  consulted  about 
the  execution  of  the  scheme  ;  and  at  a  dinner 
given  by  lord  Sandwich  to  the  captain,  and  his 
intimate  friends  sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  its  importance  w^as  dwelt  upon  in 
such  terms,  that,  warmed  by  the  idea,  he  started 


up,  and  voluntarily  offered  to  undertake  tlie 
direction  of  it  in  person.  All  diilicukies  were 
now  removed :  two  ships,  the  Resolutioa 
and  the  Discovery,  were  put  into  commission 
for  the  purpose,  and  most  amply  supplied 
with  every  necessary.  Captain  Cook  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  first,  v/ith  }:is 
form.er  complement  of  men,  and  captain  Clerks 
to  the  second.  An  astronomer  and  a  drausrhts- 
man  were  added  to  the  usual  establishment, 
but  the  departmervt  of  natural  history  was  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  Reso- 
lution. Omai,  a  native  of  the  Society  islands, 
\v!io,  at  his  own  request,  had  b'_-en  brought  to 
England  in  the  last  voyage,  was  embarked  for 
his  return  home. 

On  July  12,  1776,  captain  Cook  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  his  final  voyage  ;  and,  after 
touching  at  Teneriffe ,  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hops,  where  he  arrived  in  October. 
'I  lie  Discovery,  which  sailed  separately,  did 
'  not  reach  that  place  till  November.  They  left 
the  Cape  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  steering 
to  the  south-east,  anchored  at  Christmas  in  a 
harbour  of  the  sterile  island  discovered  by  M. 
Kerguelen,  and  called  by  Cook  the  Isle  of  De- 
solation, flence  they  ran  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  where  they  stopped  some  days  ;  and  on 
February  12,  1777,  they  came  to  anchor  in 
New  Zealand.  A  further  progress  was  made 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  this  country  and 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  two  youths  of  the  natives, 
at  their  own  request,  were  taken  on  board  by 
captain  Cook.  Putting  again  to  sea,  they 
touched  at  several  islands,  and  at  length  bore 
away  for  the  Friendly  isles  for  a  supply  of 
those  refreshments  of  which  they  began  to 
stand  greatly  in  need.  At  Tongataboo,  a  theft 
of  the  inhabitants  induced  captain  Cook  to 
practise  an  expedient  which  strongly  marks  the 
assumed  superiority  of  European  navigators 
over  the  savages  (as  they  are  called)  whom  they 
visit.  He  seized  the  king  of  the  island  and 
several  chiefs,  and  kept  them  under  guard  till 
the  stolen  articles  were  restored.  The  captain 
has,  however,  expressed  himself  \rith  much 
candour  respecting  the  thievish  propensities  of 
people  in  this  state  of  society,  and  he  always 
took  those  methods  of  repressing  them  which 
were  attended  wirii  least  mischief.  After  a 
considerable  stay  in  these  isles,  which  he  en- 
riched with  gifts  of  various  useful  animals,  he 
proceeded  to  Otaheite.  At  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Huaheine  he  settled  Omai,  who  was 
made  a  very  rich  man  by  the  presents  he  had 
received  in  England,  and  those  further  bestow- 
ed «pon  him  by  his  naval  friends.     The  ships 
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oiled  from  Bclabcla,  one  cf  the  Society  isles, 
on  December  Stii,  nad  steering  almost  directly 
north,  fell  in,  on  January  i8th,  1778,  M'ith  a 
numerous  group  of  inhabited  islands  in  north 
latitude  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  to  wliich 
the  captain  gave  the  name  of  tlic  Sandwich 
isle-".  Aft^r  receiving  some  refreshments  here, 
and  making  an  acquaintance  with  the  nativss, 
they  proceeded  for  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  wliich  they  made  on  March  7tli. 
They  put  in  to  a  sound  called  Nootka  by  the 
Iiil)abiiants,  in  latitude  49°  33',  and  j^ave  the 
aiiips  the  necessary  repairs.  Thence  they  took 
their  departure  for  the  mo!>t  important  part  of 
the  voyage,  consisting  of  ilie  exnir.inaiion  of  all 
the  north-western  side  of  America,  and  the 
straits  by  which  that  continent  is  separated 
from  Asia.  Though,  from  the  state  of  the 
weather,  considerable  parts  were  left  unexplor- 
ed, yet  much  was  done  to  improve  the  geo- 
graphy of  those  regions.  An  Inltt  was  disco- 
vered from  which  great  expectations  of  a  com- 
munication were  derived,  but  it  proved  only 
the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  to  which  the  name 
of  Cook  has  been  given.  Without  particu- 
larising the  circumstances  of  this  dillicult 
voyage  among  island?,  and  through  straits,  in  a 
sea  c:!cumb;:red  with  ice,  it  is  sulfieient  to 
mention,  that  upon  reaching  latitude  74"  44',  a 
solid  mass  of  ice  was  found,  which  ba(tk-d  all 
attempts  to  get  through  it.  'J'utning  south- 
Vards,  therefore,  the  navigators  spent  a  consi- 
derable time  in  examining  the  seas  and  coasts 
both  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  side  of  the 
straits.  After  having  pat  in  at  the  isle  of 
Oonalashka,  the  ships  proceeded  for  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  which  they  made  on  November 
26th.  Tlie  largest  of  this  group,  named 
Owliyhee,  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  cap- 
tain Cook  passed  some  weeks  in  sailing  round 
it,  and  examining  its  coasts.  Into  a  bay  of  this 
island,  n.m-ied  Karakakooa,the  ships  were  carried 
tor  a  thorough  refitting  and  supply  j  ard  in  no 
place  which  our  navigators  had  visited  wxre 
they  received  v/ith  more  friendliness,  or  were 
their  wants  supplied  with  more  abundance  and 
hberality.  The  people  are  in  many  respects  of 
a  superior  character,  and  well  versed  in  several 
of  the  arts  of  life.  Captain  Cook  appears, 
from  his  journal,  to  have  thought  his  disco- 
■very  of  the  Sandwich  isles  one  of  the  most 
important  which  had  been  made  in  all  the 
voyages  through  this  ocean.  He  was  treated 
here  with  high  respect,  and  upon  one  occasion 
received  honours  approaching  to  the  adoration 
of  a  superior  being.  Previously  to  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ships,  a  magnificent  present   was 


made  the  captains  of  cloth,  hogs,  and  vei'e- 
tablcs.  On  February  4th,  1779,  they  set  sail, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Kamtschatka,  and  re- 
sume their  examination  of  the  seas  in  that  part 
of  the  globe  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  foremast 
of  the  Resolution  was  sprung  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  w  hich  obliged  the  captain  to  return  to 
Karakakooa  bay.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  ships, 
from  the  moment  of  their  return,  experienced 
a  reception  from  the  natives  much  less  cordial 
than  that  they  had  before  met  with.  Whether 
suspicionsof  hostile  intCMtionsaroseintheirminds, 
or  they  were  simply  apprehensive  of  an  additional 
burden  from  supplying  the  wants  of  the  crews, 
cannot  be  ascertained  j  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  they  entertained  any  premedi- 
tated design  of  breaking  the  former  friendship. 
Daring  thefts,  however,  were  soon  committed 
by  them;  quarrels  ensued,  and  symptoms  of 
unusual  ferocity  were  manifested  by  the  island- 
ers. .\t  length  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
carry  off  the  large  cutter  belonging  to  the  Re- 
solution. This  was  a  theft  of  such  importance, 
that  it  could  not  be  submitted  to.  In  order  to 
compel  restitution,  captain  C">ok  ordered  two 
boats  to  station  themselves  so  as  to  intercept 
all  canoes  which  might  attempt  to  get  out  of 
the  bay,  and  if  necessary  to  Jire  upon  them.  He 
himself  went  ashore  with  an  armed  force,  in 
ortler  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king,  his  former 
practice  on  similar  occasions.  He  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  natives  with  the  u^ual  respect ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  possession  of  the  king, 
and  began  to  insist  upon  his  accompanying 
him  on  boanl,  a  crowd  gathered  round,  and 
began  to  arm,  and  use  menacing  gestures. 
During  this  interval,  word  was  brought  to  the 
people  that  one  of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed 
bv  the  fire  from  a  boat.  This  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  tumult ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance was  shewn,  that  the  captain  renounced 
his  intention  of  carrying  OiT  the  king,  and 
only  considered  how  he,  with  Ids  men,  could 
get  away  in  safety.  But  t!iis  became  a 
matter  of  more  and  more  diificulty.  The 
crowd  rushed  on,  stones  were  thrown,  the 
marines  fired,  the  savages  closed  with  them  : 
through  some  mistake,  a  protecting  boat  in  wait- 
ing drew  further  off  instead  of  approaching  ;  the 
marines  were  knocked  down,  and  four  of  them 
killed  ;  and  in  this  scene  of  horror  and  confu- 
sion, captain  Cook,  who  remained  the  last  man 
on  shore,  and  appears  to  have  preserved  all  his 
presence  of  mind,  received  a  blow  with  a  club 
which  staggered  him.  He  fell  on  one  knee, 
and,  as  he  was  rising,  received  a  stab,  and  fell 
again  into  the  water.     He  struggled  some  time 
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against  the  savages,  who  held  him  down,  till  a 
blow  with  a  club  dispatched  him.  Da^jgcrs 
were  plunged  from  all  parts  into  his  body, 
which  was  carried  ofF  in  triumph. 

Such,  on  February  14th,  1779,  was  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  this  great  navigator,  a  fate 
peculiarly  to  be  lamented,  as  it  was-inflicted  by 
a  people  who  had  shewn  him  the  greatest 
friendship,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
in  some  meiisure  provoked  by  his  own  raslmess, 
and  disregard  to  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind. For  in  what  country,  civilised  or  sa- 
vage, would  it  not  be  accounted  base  in  a 
people  tamely  to  suffer  their  sovereign  to  be 
dragged  away  captive,  in  order  to  answer  for  a 
crime  which  he  had  no  share  in  committing  ? 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  recover  his  re- 
mains ;  but  the  principal  part  of  his  bones 
could  only  be  procured,  the  flesh  having  proba- 
bly served  for  a  repast  to  the  island>'rs,  who  are 
known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  slain  ene- 
mies. 

Captain  Cook  was  tall  and  athletic,  of  a  firm 
and  vigorous  constitution,   with  a  countenance 
strongly  expressive    of   sense,    and    somewhat 
austere.      His    appear^jnce    and    address    were 
plain,    his    manners  simple    and    modest.      In 
temper  he  was  rather  hasty,  but  his  heart  was 
excellent,  and  he  possessed  a  fund  of  benevo- 
lence, and  a  strict  regard  to  equity.     His  quali- 
ties of  mind  have  been  sufficiently  displayed  in 
the  narrative  of  his  actions  ;  it  may  be  added, 
that  no  man  was  ever   more   fitted   to   inspire 
attachment,  confidence,  and  veneration,  in  those 
under  his  command,  to  whose  welfare  he  was 
ever  most  attentive,   and  whom  he  tre.ited  as 
his    children.     His    reputation    was   extremely 
high  all  over  Europe,  and  he  was  universally 
regarded   as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age. 
In  his  own  country,  various  honours  were  paid 
to    his    memory,   among  which  was    a   medal 
struck  in  gold  and  silver  by  the  Royal  Society, 
bearii;j  his  profile  on  one  side,   and   Britannia 
.  with   a   globe  on  the  other.     He  was  likewise 
the  thtme  of  several  poets  ;  and  his  merits  re- 
ceived the  substantial  reward  of  pensions  set- 
tled upon  his  widow  and  tl-ree  surviving  sons. 
Abroad,  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  tlie  Flo- 
rentine Academy,  and  was  made  a  prize-subject 
in  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  France.    That 
nation  had  previously  given  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  captain  Cook,  and  regard  to  the  object 
of  his  voyage,  equally  honourable  to  itself  and 
to    the    navigator.      At    the    breaking    out    of 
hostilities   between   the    two   nations,  M.  Sar- 
tine,    the    minister  of    the   marine,    issued    an 
order  to  all  commanders  of  French   ships,   if 


they  should  meet  with  captain  Cook,  to  treat 
him  as  a  commander  of  a  neutral  and  allied 
power.  This  liberal  measure  originated  with 
M.  Turgot.      Bi-'T.  Britan. — A. 

COOPER,  Anthony  Ashley,  first  earl  or 
Shaftesbury,  a  statesman  of  great  eminence  in 
the  reign  of  Charles    II.   was    the  son  of  sir 
John  Cooper  of  Rockborn,  Hampshire,   by  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  sir  Anthony  Ash-, 
ley   of  Winborn   St.    Giles,    Dorsetshire.     At 
the  latter  place  he  was  born  in   1621,   and   he 
was  educated  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
usually    bestowed   upon    the   heir   of    a    great 
estate,  to  which,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
became  entitled  in  his  tenth  year.      He  was  en- 
tered as  a  fellow-commoner  of  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  during  the  short  stay  of  two  years  at  the 
university,   he  obtained  a  character  of  extraor- 
dinary genius.     Thence  he    removed    to   Lin- 
coln's Inn  for  the   study  of  the  law  :   but  he 
was  early  brought  from  speculation  to   action  •■, 
for    before    he   had    completed   his   nineteenth 
year,  he  w.:s  chosen  one  of  the  burgesses   for 
Tewksbury,    in    the  p.uliament  of   1640.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  appears  to 
Iiave  adhered  to  the  king's  party,  though,  like 
lord    Falkland,  he  was  a  friend  to  peace,  and 
thought  concessions  ought  to  be  made  on  both 
sides  in  order  to  procure  it.     To  this  purpose,  it 
is  related  by  Locke  (Works,  vol.  III.),  probably 
from  the  earl's  own  authority,  that  he  went  to 
the  king  at  Oxford,   and   proposed  a  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  ;  which  was,  that  he 
should    receive   a   power  of  treating  with   the 
parliamentary    garrisons,    and   promising  them 
amnesty   for   the    past,    and    full   security    for 
liberty  in  the  future.     It  is  added,  that  he  went 
down  into  his  own  county,  Dorsetshire,   with 
these  conditions,  which  produced  the  surrender 
of  one  garrison  ;  but  that  the  rough  proceed- 
ings of  prince  Maurice,  who  gave  up  the  place 
to  pillage,   ruined  the  scheme.     What  is  -cer- 
tain is,  that  upon  the  surrender  of  Weymouth, 
sir   Anthony    was    appointed    governor   of    it, 
through  the  influence  of  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford,  in  opposition  to  that  of  prince  Maurice, 
and   not  without  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  king.     Soon  after,   finding  that  he  was 
not  trusted  by  the  court,  and  that  his  person 
was   in  some  danger,  he  went  over  to  the  par- 
liament party,  by  whom  he  was  very  cordially 
received.     He  took  a  commission  from  the  par- 
liament   in    London,    with   which    he    raised 
forces  in  Dorsetshire;  and  in  1644  he  stormed 
Warcham,    and   reduced  all  the  adj.ieent  parts. 
He  had  some  concern  in  a  private  ncgociatioti 
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lu'twetn  tljc  Vlnj»  and  Dcir/il  lord  HoUi«,  at  the 
iruitlcss    treaty    of    Uxbridgc  ;    and    after   the 
battle  of  Nascby,   he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  contriv>:r  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
ciub-ini.n,    intended   to    check    the  overgrown 
power  of  the  army  leaders,  and  procure  an  ac- 
commodation :  he  was  too  wary,   however,  to 
involve  himself  in  the  fate  of  those  people.    In 
1646    he    was   sheriiF  of    Wiltshire.       When 
Cromwell  turned  out  the  long  parliament,  sir 
Anthony  was  one  of  the   members  of  the  con- 
vention   which  succeeded   it.     He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  1654,   and  was 
one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  protestation  which 
charged   the    protector  with  arbitrary  govern- 
ment.   On  other  occasions,  likewise,  he  is  said 
to    have   opposed    the    tyrannical   measures  of 
Cromwell  ;  yet   that  usurper  made  him  one  of 
his  privy-council  -,   and   sir  Anthony  is  charged 
with    a    design    of    becoming    his    son-in-law. 
After  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,   he 
was  appointed  by  the  Rump  parliament  one  of 
the   council  of  state,  and  a  commissioner  for 
managing  the  army ;  yet  he  was  at  that  time 
engaged   in  a  plan  of  insurrection  for  the  re- 
storation  of   Charles  II.     For  this  correppond- 
ence,   he,  together   with  Whitelocke,   v/as  ac- 
cused before  the  council ;  but  by  means  of  his 
influence,  and  strong  protestations  of  ianocence, 
he  obtained   a  vote  of  acquittal.     Like  many 
others  of  the   same  party,   he  took  care  to  se- 
cure a  claim  of  merit  in  the  restoration,  which 
he  promoted  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  as 
soon  as  he  s.iw  the  tendency  to  that  event.     He 
was  a  member  of  the   Healing  parliament    of 
1660,  and  was  one  of  the   twelve  who  carried 
the  invitation  to  the  king.     Soon  after,  he  was 
made  a  privy-councillor,   and   a   comn>issioner 
for   the   trial   of  the   regicides ;    and  thus    all 
past  stains  were  wiped   off.      He    was  raised 
to  the  peerage    in    1661,  by  the   style   of  ba- 
ron    Ashley    of    Witibornc    St.    Giles  ;    was 
made    chancellor   and    under-treasurer    of  the 
exchequer  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,    one  of  the  lords-commissioners 
of  the   treasury.     He    was    a    member  of  the 
famous  cabal  ministry,  and  from  his  superior 
parts  and  eloquence,  took  a  leading  share  in  it. 
But  how   far   he  was  concerned  in  the  worst 
measures  of   that  period,  is   diiferently  repre- 
sented.    Some   historians  directly  attribute  to 
him   the  arbitrary   counsel  of  shutting  up  the 
exchequer,   while  others  assert  that  he  opposed 
it  with  ail  his  power,   and  drew  up  a  paper  of 
reasons   against  it.     He  promoted  the  declara- 
tion  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which,  though 
intended  to  favour  the  papists,  probably  agreed 


with  his  real  judgment,  as  a  decided  friend  to 
religious  tolcratiot'i.  With  respect  to  Charles's 
disgraceful  treaty  in  16-0  with  Lewis  XI V. 
the  object  of  which  was  to  make  him  a  pen- 
sioner upon  that  king,  on  the  condition  ot"  pro- 
moting the  popish  religion  in  England,  and  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  it 
seems  allowed  that  lord  Ashley  was  not  en- 
trusted with  the  secret  ;  and  it  is  equally  ad- 
mitted, that  he  neither  then  nor  afterwards  re- 
ceived bribes  from  France,  as  so  many  of  both 
parties  in  that  reign  are  known  to  have  done. 
Yet  he  undoubtedly  supported  the  measure  of 
a  Dutch  war ;  and  on  that  occasion  made  a 
famous  speech,  in  which  he  applied  to  Holland 
the  sentence,  "  delenda  est  Carthago."  He 
was  also  guilty  of  the  illegal  measure  of  issu- 
ing writs  for  the  election  ol  members  of  par- 
liament during  a  recess,  and  abu-ing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  to  procure  returns  in 
favour  of  the  court.  From  these  facts  it  ap- 
pears that  as  a  minister  he  was  little  scrupulous, 
yet  either  some  latent  principle,  or  the  want  of 
due  support,  made  him  fluctuate  and  vary  in 
some  parts  of  his  conduct.  In  the  progress  of 
honours  he  was  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  in  November,  1672,  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  lord  high-chancellor.  His  conduct  on  the 
bench  was  upright  and  impartial,  and  has 
received  praises  from  his  greatest  enemies. 
But  he  had  not  been  more  than  a  year  in  office, 
when  by  a  court  intrigue,  so  common  in  that 
reign,  he  was  turned  out.  Perhaps  he  himself 
foresaw  the  danger  of  the  schemes  of  policy 
which  were  then  pursuing,  and  changed  his 
party  to  save  himself.  From  this  period  he  be- 
came the  most  violent  and  powerful  of  all  the 
leaders  of  opposition  ;  and  it  is  this  part  of  his 
public  life  which  has  drawn  upon  him  such  a 
weight  of  obloquy  from  all  the  friends  of  the 
Stuart  family  and  their  principles.  There  is, 
indeed,  too  much  reason  to  su])pose  that  his 
motives  were,  for  the  most  part,  factiojs  and 
self-interested;  yet  he  must  have  known  the 
characters  of  the  king  and  his  brother,  and  of 
their  ministers,  too  well  not  to  be  sensible,  that 
the  prospects  with  respect  to  religion  and 
liberty  were  truly  alarming.  For  his  warmth 
in  supporting  the  opinion,  tliat  a  prorogation 
of  parliament  for  fifteen  months  was  in  reality 
a  dissolution,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  not  enlarged  till  he  had  undergone  a  con- 
finement of  thirteen  months,  and  made  a  full 
submission.  The  popish  plot  in  1678,  if  not  a 
fiction  of  his  own  contrivance,  was,  however, 
urged  by  him  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
against  the  court  party,   and  it  enabled  him  to 
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turn  out   the-  earl    of    Dnnby's    ministry,    and 
frame  a  new  one  in  1679,  in  which  he  had  the 
post  of  lord   president  of  the   council.     Amid 
many  violent  and   unjust  party  proceedings  at 
this  time,  he  was,  however,  the  author  of  one 
signal  national  benefit,  the  passing  of  the   Ha- 
beas Corpus  bill.     His  new  employment  was 
short-lived  ;  he  was  dismissed  after   holding  it 
little  more   than   five  months.     The  party  had 
injured  iheir  cause  by  over-violence  i   and  the 
earl   of    Shaftesbury  had   particularly  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  his  earnest 
and  unremitting  endeavours  to  promote  a  bill 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  succession.     Some 
of  his  own  practices  in  respect  to  the  prosecu- 
tions  on  tjie   ground  of  the   popish  plot  were 
now  turned  against  him.     An  informer  charged 
him  with   an  attempt  to   suborn  him  as  a  wit- 
ness.    The  earl  was  apprehended  in  July,  1681, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
four  months,  and  was  then  tried  for  high-trea- 
son.    Besides  the  witnesses   produced   against 
him,    who  were,    however,    men  of  infamous 
characters,    great    stress    was    laid    upon    the 
draught  of  an  association  found   in   his  study. 
But,  in  conclusion,  the  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  ignoramus,   and  the  earl  was  acquitted, 
with    prodigious    acclamations   of  the    people. 
A  medal   was  struck  on  the   occasion,   which 
was  the   cause  of  a  very  bitter  satirical  poem 
from  the  pen  of  Dryden,   who  had  before  per- 
sonified Shaftesbury  as  the  great  couiisellor  of 
rebellion  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel.    The 
earl  not  long   after  chose  to  withdraw  himself 
from  further  attacks  by  a  retreat  into  Holland, 
where  he  arrived  in  November,  1682.     For  se- 
curicy    he    applied   to   be    made   a  burgher  of 
Amsterdam,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said,  that 
his  "  delenda  est  Carthago"  w.is  brought  to  his 
recollection.     He  died  in  that  city  of  the  gout 
in   his  stomach   on  January  22,   1683,  in  the 
siNty-second  year  of  his  age.     It  is  uimecessary 
to  lengthen   this  article  by  copying  the  various 
characters  which  have  been  given  of  this  cele- 
brated  person  by  liistorians  ;  his  actions  speak 
more  to  the  purpose  than  party  representations. 
They  agree,  however,   in  ascribing  to  him  un- 
common powers  of  mind,  together  with  a  dar- 
ing, turbulent,  and  restless  spirit.     He  was  elo- 
quent, but  rather  subtle  in  argument,  than  solid 
in    judgment  ;    indefatigable    in   business,    but 
changeable   in   his  schemes.     "With  respect  to 
his  private  character,  we  sliould  be  led  to  judge 
very  unfavourably  of  it,   from  an  anecdote,  re- 
lated of  Charles  II.     It  is  said  of  that  merry 
monarch,  who  loved  to  converse  familiarly  with 
men  of  wit,   though  his  political  adversaries, 


that  he  one  day  at  court  jocularly  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve, Shaftesbury,  thou  art  the  wickedest  fel- 
low in  my  dominions  -,"  to  which  the  earl,  with 
a  low  bow,  replied,  "  Please  your  majesty,  of 
a  subjecty  I  believe  I  may."  The  story,  whether 
true  or  false,  seems  to  prove,  that  lie  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  dissolute  character;  and  if 
so,  his  regularity  in  the  cfEces  of  domestic  re- 
ligion was  only  adding  hypocrisv  to  his  other 
vices.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
esteemed  by  Locke,  and  other  men  of  virtue. 
He  married  three  wives,  but  left  one  only  son. 
Nothing  of  his  writing  has  been  published  ex- 
cept some  speeches  -,  but  he  left  in  manuscript 
a  History  of  his  own  Times,  and  an  Essay  on 
Toleration,  which  was  the  basis  of  Locke's 
treatise  on  that  subject.      Biog.   Britan. — A. 

COOPER,  Anthont  Ashley,  third  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  a  celebrated  philosophical 
and  moral  writer,  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
year  1 670-7 1.  The  care  of  his  early  education 
was  undertaken  by  his  grandfather,  who  fixed 
upon  a  learned  f  male  of  the  name  of  Birch, 
who  was  intimately  conversant  \n  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
him  in  his  literary  progress.  Under  her  in- 
structions he  made  such  rapid  advances,  that  he 
could  read  with  ease  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old. 
At  that  age  he  was  placed  in  a  private  school, 
where  he  continued  till  his  grandfather's  death. 
In  the  year  1683  he  was  taken  to  Winchester 
school,  where  he  met  with  such  insults  and  ill 
usage  from  his  youthful  companions,  on  account 
of  the  detestation  in  which  his  grandfather's 
memory  was  held  by  the  zealots  for  arbitrarr 
power,  that  his  removal  from  that  seminarv 
was  determined  upon,  and  bis  desire  of  going 
abroad  consented  to  by  his  father.  His  travels 
were  commenced  in  the  year  1686,  under  the 
care  and  instructions  of  an  able  and  well-quali- 
fied tutor,  with  whom  he  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  France  and  Italy,  improving  himself  in 
the  languages  and  accomplishments  of  those 
countries,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
knowledge- and  taste  in  the  polite  aits  displayed 
in  his  subsequent  writings.  Upon  his  return 
to  England,  in  1689,  he  was  otFercd  a  seat 
in  parliament;  but  declined  that  proposal  ftir 
various  reasons,  and  chiefly  as  incompatible 
with  a  resolution  which  he  had  formed  of  de- 
voting himself  for  some  time  to  a  strict  course 
of  study,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  lite- 
rary and  general  knowledge.  After  pursuing 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  with  uncommon  ardour 
arRi  diligence,  for  nearly  five  years,  he  entered 
into  public  life  as  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Poole 
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in  Dorset  jliire.  Soon  after  he  became  a  member 
of  p.irliamcnt,  lord  Ashley  h.iJ  a  fivourable 
opportunity  of  expressing  thst  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  liberty  which  he  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  of  conciliat- 
i:ig  the  disposition  of  the  house  to  the  object 
w'.iich  he  had  in  view.  The  occasion  was  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  for  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  higii-treason  ;  and  his  object  the  very 
important  one  of  granting  counsel  to  prisoners 
in  such  cases.  He  had  prepared  a  speech  in 
support  of  that  measure  ;  but  when  he  came  to 
deliver  it,  the  novelty  of  his  situation  so  far  in- 
timidated him,  that  his  recollection  was  con- 
fused, and  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding. After  being  allowed  some  time  to  re- 
cover himself,  he  was  loudly  called  upon  to  go 
on ;  wlien,  with  admirable  ingenuity,  he  thus 
addressed  the  speaker :  "  If  I,  sir,  who  rise 
only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  de- 
pending, am  so  confounded,  that  I  am  unable 
to  express  the  least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say, 
what  must  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who, 
without  any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life,  and 
underapprehensionsof  being  deprived  of  it?"  This 
happy  turn  of  thought  made  a  most  powerful 
impression  upon  the  house,  and  is  believed  to 
have  contributed  more  than  any  of  the  argu- 
ments which  were  urged  in  obtaining  the  justice 
for  which  he  pleailed.  During  the  remainder 
of  that  parliament,  lord  Ashley  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  support  of  every  measure  in  favour 
of  liberty,  by  whomsoever  it  was  introduced, 
influenced  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  public  good, 
without  suffering  his  mind  to  be  narrowed  by 
the  intrigues  of  party  polities.  His  health,  how- 
ever, suifered  so  much  by  his  attendance  on  his 
parliamentary  duties,  that  on  the  dissolution  in 
1698,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  decline  the 
honour  of  resuming  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Ashley  being  now  more  at  li- 
berty  to  devote  his  time  to  such  pursuits  as  were 
best  suited  to  his  inclination,  went  to  Holland, 
where,  under  the  assumed  character  of  a  stu- 
dent in  physic,  he  spent  more  than  twelve 
months  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and 
in  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  Bayle, 
Le  Clerc,  and  other  literary  men.  Before  he 
quitted  that  country,  he  made  himself  known 
to  his  new  friends  by  his  real  name,  which  did 
not  prevent  the  continuance  of  his  intimacy 
•with  th.m,  and  the  increase  of  it  with  Mr. 
Bayle,  until  the  <leath  of  that  celebrated  writer. 
During  liis  lordship's  absence  from  England, 
an  imperfect  edition  of  his  "  Enquiry  concern- 
ing V  irtue"  was  published  in  a  very  unhand- 
some manner,  without  the  author's  knowledge, 


from  a  rou;;h  draught  which  had  Iieen  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  by  Mr.  John  Toland.  'I'hat 
treatise  was  afterwards  given  to  the  world  in  a 
much  mere  complete  and  perfect  forin.  Soon 
after  lord  Ashley's  return  to  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earlilom  of  Shaftesbury,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  father's  death  ;  but  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  in  the  house  of  lords  until 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1700-1,  when  he  was 
apprised  by  his  friend  lord  Somers  of  the  neces- 
sity of  his  presence  on  the  important  discussion 
of  the  partition  treaty.  While  that  session  lasted 
he  attended  in  his  place  whenever  his  health 
permitted,  and  zealously  supported  the  mea- 
sures of  king  William,  who  was  then  negociat- 
ing  the  grand  alliance,  'f  hat  monarch  consi- 
dered his  support  to  be  of  so  great  importance, 
and  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  earl's 
abilities  and  character,  that  he  offered  to  him 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state.  His  declining 
liealth,  however,  would  not  permit  hiin  to  ac- 
cept of  that  offer  •,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  giving  his  advice  to  his  majesty,  who  often 
consulted  him  on  affairs  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  the 
carl  of  Shaftesbury  once  more  took  his  leave  of 
public  life.  Not  being  on  good  terms  with  some 
statesmen  among  the  ruling  party,  and  being  re- 
moved by  them  from  the  vice-adrniralty  of  the 
county  of  Dorset,  which  had  been  in  his  family 
for  three  successive  generations,  he  retired  again 
to  studious  privacy  ;  and  afterwards  spent  nearly 
two  years  in  Holland,  among  the  learned  con- 
nections which  he  had  fori.ied  in  that  country. 
Soon  after  this,  the  French  prophets  having  ex- 
cited a  considerable  ferment  in  the  nation  by 
their  fanaticism  and  extravagances,  different 
methods  were  recommended  for  suppressing 
them,  and  among  others  prosecutions  and  per- 
sonal punishments.  Lord  Shaftesbury  wisely 
considered  tlrat  such  measures  were  the  most 
impolitical  that  could  be  devised,  and  would 
tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  cure  the  disease. 
■  On  tliis  occasion  he  wrote  his  "  Letter  con- 
cerning Enthusiasm,"  wTiich,  after  meeting  with 
the  approb.ition  of  lord  boniers,  and  of  other 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  shewn,  was  pub- 
lished in  1708.  In  1 709  our  noble  author  pub- 
lished ];is  "  Moralists,  a  philosophical  Rhap- 
sody, being  a  Recital  of  certain  Conversations 
on  natural  and  moral  Subjects ;"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  "  Sensus  Communis;  an  Essay 
upon  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour ;  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend."  In  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered into  the  marriage  state  withMrs.JaneEwer, 
to  whom  he  was  related  -,  but  more,  as  appears 
from  his  extraordinary  letters  prescnved  in  the 
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BiograpKia  Brltannica,  out  of  a  compliance  with 
the  wishes  and  soHcit:itions  of  his  friends,  than 
from  inclination,  or  high  expectations  of  the 
happiness  of  that  state.     In  the  year  17 1  o  lord 
Shaftesbury  published  his  "  Soliloquy,  or  Ad- 
vice to  an  Author:"  after  which  his  health  de- 
clined so  rapidly,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
him   to  try  the   effects  of  a  warmer  climate. 
With  this   view,  in  die  year  171 1,  he  passed 
through   France  and  Piedmont   to  Italy,    and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Naples.     In  that  city  he 
died,  in  the  year  17 12-13,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age,    without  having  experienced 
any  beuefit  by  his  change  of  country.     After 
cur  noble  autlior's  arrival  at  Naples,  h©  finished 
his  "  Judgment  of  Hercules,"  and  tlie  "  Letter 
cor.cerning  Design,"  which  was  added  to  the 
edition  of  tlie  Characteristics  that  appealed  in 
1732.     In  the  year  171 1,  the  first  edition  of 
his  different  pieces  then  finished  was  published 
in  a  collective  form,  and  in  tlie  order  in  which 
they  now  stand.     But  that  publication  not  be- 
ing entirely  to  his  lordship's  satisfaction,  he  em- 
ployed the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparations 
for  a  more  elegant  edition,  which  was  published 
in  1713,  soon  after  his  decease.     That  impres- 
'  sion  of  the  "  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners, 
Opinions,  and  Times,"  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
contains  the  whole  of  his  v/orks  which  he  in- 
tended to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
and  is  decorated  with  a  variety  of  prints,  in- 
vented by  himself,  and  designed  under  his  im- 
mediate inspection.     To  render  it  as  free  from 
mistakes  as  possible,  his  lordship  even  under- 
went the  drudgery  of  correcting  the  press.     In 
the  year  17 16,  some  of  his  private  letters  upon 
philosophical  and  theological  subjects  were  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  under  the  title  of  "  Several  Let- 
ters written  by  a  noble  Lord  to  a  youug  Man  at 
the  University  ;"  and  in  172 1  another  collection 
of  the  same  kind  appeared,  entitled  "  Letters 
from  the  Right  Honourable  the  late   Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,toRobertMolcsworth,Esq. now  Lord 
Viscount  of  that  name ;  with  two  Letters  written 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Cropley  :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  large  Introduction  by  the  Editor."  That 
editor  was  Mr.  Toland,  who  a  second  time  took 
a  liberty  with  his  lordship's  papers  which  fell 
into  his  hands»  at  least  irreconcileable  with  good 
manners,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  a  breach  of 
private  confidence.   Lord  Shaftesbury  also  wrote 
a  preface  to  a  volume  of  Dr.  Whichcote's  Ser- 
mons, published  in  1 698 ;  and,  in  his  Letters  to  a 
young  Man  at  the  University,  expatiates  on  the 
merits  of  Burnet,  Hoadly,  Tillotson,  Barrow, 
Chilliugworth,  and  Hammond,  as  the  chief  pil- 
lars of  the  churchagainst fanaticism.  But  what- 
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ever  might  be  Ms  regard  for  the  writiiigs  of 
some  of  our  divines,  his   principal  admiration 
was    directed    to    the    writings    of    antiquity. 
These  were  the  constant  subjects  of  his  study, 
and  on  tliese   his  philosopliy  was  built,  which 
was  of  the  civil,  social,  and  theistic  kind.     As 
a    writer,    he  has   received  from   some  critics 
such  extravagant    applause,    and    from    others 
such  indiscriminate  condemnation,  that  preju- 
dice and  prepossession  seem  to  have  had  consi- 
derable influence  in  determining  their  respective 
judgments.     Perhaps  general   remarks   on   the 
prominent  merits  or  defects,  and  the  tendency 
of  his   diftlrent   pieces,  may  lead  to  the  fairest 
appreciation  of  his  claims  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture.    Lord  Shaftesbury's   "  Letter  concerning 
Enthusiasm"  was  written  from  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, and  contains  many  just  remarks,  delivered 
in  a  lively  strain  ;  or,  to  borrow   the   author's 
words  in  reference  to  it,  "  in  a  genteel,  polite, 
open,  and  free  way,"  not  unmixed  indeed  with 
exceptionable  passages ;  but  as  a  philosophical 
piece,  it  is  wanting  in   precision  and  informa- 
tion.    The  same  may  be  said  of  his  "  Essay  on 
the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  designed  to 
defend  the  application  of  ridicule  to  subjects  of 
speculative  enquiry,  and  among  others   to  reli- 
gious opinions.      I'his  work  provoked  consider- 
able   discussion,  and    was   alternately   attacked 
and   defended   with   much  learning   and  inge- 
nuity by  difterent  writers.     On  the  whole,  wc 
are  disposed  to  concur  with  those  advocates  for 
his  lordship  who  maintain,  that   he  has   been 
either   misrepresented  or  misunderstood ;    and 
that,  by  the  ridicule  for  which  he  contended, 
he  meant  no  more  than  "  the  chearful  and  fa- 
cetious   exercise  of  reason,    as   a  preservative 
from  the  gloom  of  superstition,  and  the  extra- 
vagancies of  enthusiasm."     But  from  the  same 
want  of  precision  which  he  before  displayed, 
and  his   unguarded  manner  of  expression,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  the  severe  animadversions 
of  his  censurers.     His  "  Soliloquy,  or  Advice 
to  an  Autlior,"  met  with  more  general  approba- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  sometimes 
too    desultory,  deserves,  on   the  whole,  to  be 
commended  for  die  valuable  matter  which  it 
contains,  die  result  of  "  its  author's  knowledge 
and  refined  taste  in  books,  life,  and  manners." 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  "  Enquiry  concerning  Vir- 
tue" was  received  with  still  higher  praise.     As 
a  composition  it  is  ably  and  finely  written,  and 
maintains  with  great  force  the  important  truth, 
that  virtue  is  the  greatest  happiness,  and  vice 
the  greatest  misery,  of  men.     It  has  not,  how- 
ever, escaped  criticism  ;  more  particularly  from 
the  philosophical  school  in  which  die  obUgation* 
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to  virtue  arc  resolved  solely  into  tlic  will  of 
God.  In  his  "  Moralists,  ;i  philosojibical  Rli;ip- 
sodv,"  the  noble  author  iidopts  the  dialogistieal 
form  of  reasoning,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
and  particulirly  of  Plato.  This  piece,  whe- 
ther considered  in  point  of  composition  or  mat- 
ter, possesses  great  claims  to  excellence.  In 
the  former  respect  it  is  classed  by  bishop  Hurd, 
whose  judgment  in  this  instance  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  controvert,  among  tlie  best  productions 
of  the  kind  which  the  English  language  vitFords. 
Its  matter,  with  some  few  exceptions,  an<l  a 
little  too  much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Plato- 
nic school,  is  highly  valuable  and  important, 
and  presents  us  with  a  truly  argumentative  and 
eloquent  defence  of  tlie  doctrines  of  a  dpity  and 
a  providence.  Lord  i^haftesbury's  "  Miscella- 
neous Reflections  on  the  preceding  Treatises, 
and  other  critical  Subjects,"  are  intended  as  a 
sort  of  defence  and  explanation  of  what  he  had 
before  written.  '1  hat  they  present  us  with  a 
variety  of  just  and  ingenious  remarks,  and  much 
fine  writing,  cannot,  we  think,  fairly  be  denied. 
But  we  think  also,  that,  considered  on  the  wliole, 
they  have  been  as  fairly  characterised  by  the  late 
worthy  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
■when  he  pronounces  them  to  be  written  in  a 
desultory  manner,  abounding  in  exceptionable 
passages,  especially  with  respect  to  revelation, 
and  not  deserving  of  any  great  applause.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  incidental  observations  already  in- 
troduced relative  to  lord  Shaftesbury's  style,  we 
shall  insert  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Blair,  as 
quoted  in  the  Biographia,  which  appear  to  us 
to  be  accurate  and  judicious.  "  His  language 
has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm,  and  supported 
in  an  uncommon  degree ;  it  is  rich  and  musi- 
cal. No  Ensjlish  author  has  attended  so  much 
to  the  regular  construction  of  his  sentences, 
both  with  respect  to  propriety,  and  with  respect 
to  cadence.  All  t!us  gives  s6  much  elegance 
and  pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no 
■wonder  it  should  have  been  someiinies  highly 
admired.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  per- 
petual stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  ca- 
pital fault.  His  lordship  can  express  nothing 
with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  h^ve  considered 
it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 
of  quality,  to  speak  like  other  men.  Hi^nce  he 
is  ever  in  buskins -,  full  of  circumlociuions  and 
artificial  elegance.  In  every  sent':'nce  we  see 
the  marks  of  labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that 
ease  wliich  expresses  a  sentimtnt  coming  natu- 
ral and  warm  from  the  heart.''  In  all  his  writ- 
ings he  appears  the  zealous  advocate  for  liberty, 
the  warm  friend  of  virtue,  and  a  pious  believer 
in  the  fundameutal  docttines  of  natural  religion. 


He  also  professed  to  be  a  believer  in  Cfiristian- 
ity,  and  sometiiucs  speaks  of  it  in  the  most  re- 
spectful terms  ;  but  from  numerous  passages  in 
liis  writings,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing him  at  least  sceptical  with  regard  to 
revelation ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  his  reflections  and  in>lnuations  relative 
to  it  are  introduced,  not  quite  so  ingenuous  and 
candid  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  serious, 
but  doubting,  and  unprejudiced  enquirer  after 
truth.  While  indulging  to  his  passion  for  hu- 
mour, he  has  sometimes,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
velation, lost  sight  of  decorum,  and  transgress- 
ed the  rules  of  philosophical  justice.  As  a  pa- 
triot, his  character  may  be  collected  from  what 
has  been  already  mentioned  relative  to  his  poli- 
tical life  ;  and  as  a  man,  the  uniform  excellence 
of  his  moral  conduct  corresponded  with  the  at- 
tachment which  lie  avowed  to  the  interests  of 
virtue.  The  united  suffrages  of  those  who  knew 
hitn  justify  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  of 
himself,  in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  friend  :  "  I  am  persuaded  to  think 
that  no  vice  will  grow  upon  me  -,  for  in  this  I 
have  been  ever  sincere,  to  make  myself  as  good 
as  I  was  able,  and  to  live  for  no  other  end." 
Biogr.  Brit. — M. 

COOPER,  John-Gilbert,  a  polite  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  in  1723,  was 
the  son  of  a  Nottinghamshire  gentleman,  and 
resided  at  Thurgarton  priory  in  that  county, 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the  familv.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge.  He  married  early, 
and  appears  to  have  been  amiable  and  happy  in 
domestic  life.  He  first  commenced  author  in 
1745,  by  publishing  a  poem,  entitled  "  The 
Power  of  Harmony,"  which  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  Akcnsidc's  Pleasures  of  the  Ima- 
gination. Several  poems  and  essays  followed 
in  Dodsley's  Museum;  and  in  1749  he  made 
himself  known  by  a  more  considerable  work, 
"  The  Life  of  .Socrates,  collected  from  the  Me- 
morabilia of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  &c."  8vo.  Learned  notes  were  added, 
~  which  were  chiefly  contributed  by  the  author's 
friend,  the  rev.  J.  Jackson,  of  Leicester.  This 
performance  met  with  a  favourable  reception, 
being  written  in  a  spirited  and  lively  manner, 
though  with  no  depth  of  philosophical  research. 
With  the  confidence  of  a  young  writer,  Mr. 
Cooper  induij^ed  in  severe  censures  of  preceding 
writers,  who  had  expressed  opinions  diftering 
from  his  own.  Among  these  he  incautiously 
attacked  the  redoutable  Warburton,  who,  in  his 
notes  on  Pope,  reLiliated,  by  bestowing  on  the 
work  one  of  those  sintenccs  of  extreme  con.- 
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tfempt  wTiicK  no  man  could  g'r/e  with  more 
force.  The  Life  of  Socrates  is  not  at  present 
held  in  much  esteem.  In  1754  Cooper  pub- 
iished  "  Letters. on  Taste,"  8vo.  an  elegant 
■work,  but  more  admii"ed  for  its  style  and  viva- 
city of  description,  than  for  accuracy  of  think- 
ing. He  assisted  Moore,  by  writing  some  num- 
bers in  his  periodical  paper  of  The  World, 
commenced  in  1756.  Cooper's  other  works  are 
all  poetical.  The  principal  arc,  "  The  Tomb 
of  Shakespear,  a  V  ision  ;"  "  Epistles  to  the 
Great,  from  Aristippus  in  Retirement;"  "  The 
Call  of  Aristippus,  an  Epistle  to  Dr.  Akenside;" 
and  a  translation  of  Cresset's  "  Ver  Vert." 
Cooper  chiefly  excelled  in  the  lignt,  easy,  epis- 
tolary vein  ;  though  his  imitation  of  the  French 
manner  of  disposing  the  rhimes  at  random, 
without  any  system  of  regular  return,  rather 
produces  disappointment  to  the  ear,  than  the 
happy  air  of  negligence  at  which  he  aimed. 
His  sentiments  have  considerable  sameness,  be- 
ing derived  from  that  Shaftesburian  school  of 
philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a  disciple.  No 
piece  of  his  is  now  so  much  remembered  as  his 
pleasing  song  of  "  Winifreda,"  which  he  seems 
to  have  written  from  his  own  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental feelings,  IMr.  Cooper  was  an  active  rna- 
gistr'ate,  and  a  respectable  country  gentleman. 
He  died  of  the  stone  in  London,  in  April,  1 769. 
Biogr.  Brit. — A. 

COOPER,  Samuel,  a  painter  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  the  particular  branch  which  he  prac- 
tised, was  born  at  London  in  1609.  He  was 
taught  his  art  by  his  uncle  John  Hoskins,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  partnership  ;  but  his  su- 
perior merit  exciting  the  uncle's  jealousy,  the 
connection  was  dissolved.  It  was  in  miniature 
portrait  that  Cooper  excelled,  and  few  have  at- 
tained a  higher  degree  of  reputation.  The  study 
of  Vandyke's  pictures  principally  formed  his 
manner ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  and  freedom 
•with  which  he  touched  his  pieces,  that  they 
possessed  in  little,  much  of  the  characteristic 
merit  of  that  great  painter.  The  colouring  of 
his  flesh  was  admirably  tender  and  lively, 
and  the  looseness  he  gave  to  the  hair  was  truly 
natural  and  graceful.  But,  probably  from  an 
original  defect  of  instruction,  he  was  extremely 
confined  in  his  powers,  and  was  so  exclusively 
a  painter  of  heads,  that  his  drawing  even  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders  was  stiff  and  incorrect. 
Hence  many  of  his  pieces  are  left  unfinished. 
His  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  one  of  his 
capital  performances ;  and  he  painted  minia- 
tures of  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  and  most  of 
his  court.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  France,  where  he  painted  several  pieces 


larger  than  his  usual  size,  for  which  his  widow 
received  a  pension  from  the  French  court.  He 
also  resided  for  some  time  in  Holland.  Cooper 
M'as  a  man  of  polished  manners,  spoke  several 
languages,  and  practised  music.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Butler,  the  celebrated  author  of  Hu- 
dibras,  and  gave  him  instructions  in  his  art. 
He  died  in  London  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  JValpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting.  Bi:gr. 
Brit. — A. 

COOPER,  or  CoupF.R,  Thomas,  a  learned 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  wis  born  at  Oxford  about  the 
year  15 17,  where  he  received  his  grammar 
learning  in  the  school  adjoining  to  Magdalen 
college,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister.  The  pro- 
ficiency which  he  made  in  that  seminary  pro- 
cured him  such  countenance  and  support,  that 
he  was  first  chosen  demy,  and  afterwards  pro- 
bationer, and,  in  the  year  1540,  perpetual  fel- 
low of  that  college.  After  regularly  taking  his 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  iXi.A.  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, some  time  in  the  year  1543.  In  1546  he 
quitted  his  fellowship,  probably  on  account  of 
his  entering  into  the  married  life ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  queen  iVIary,  as  he  was  inclined  to 
the  protestant  religion,  he  chose  physic  for  his 
profession.  In  that  faculty  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  in  1556,  and  practised  for  some 
tinae  in  his  native  city.  But  when,  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  popery  was  once  more  dis- 
carded, he  returned  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
which  was  most  congenial  to  his  inclinations, 
and  became  a  preacher  of  considerable  celebrity. 
In  the  year  1566-7,  he  accumulated  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity ;  and  about 
that  time  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of 
Christ  church,  in  Oxford.  For  several  years 
afterwards  he  filled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean 
of  Gloucester;  and  in  1570  consecrated  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  After  his  elevation  to  the  episco- 
pal dignity,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  queen, 
in  the  year  1577,  to  suppress  in  his  diocese  the 
meetings  of  the  clergy,  which  were  held  under 
the  name  of  prophecyings,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures  and  divinity,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  seminaries  of  puritanism.  They 
certainly  were  seminaries  in  which  enquiry  and 
discussion  on  ecclesiastical  and  religious  topics 
were  liberally  indulged,  and  there  was  danger 
of  puritanism  from  the  frequent  repetition  of 
such  exercises.  In  the  year  1579  there  was  a 
design  entertained  of  translating  our  prelate  to 
the  diocese  of  Norwich ;   but  sucli  a  chaiiga 
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■vroulJ  hnvc  been  attended   with   no   adTantage, 
and  with  considerable  trouble  and  expenee.^antl 
was  therefore  prudently  declined  by  Dr.  Coo- 
per.    His  great  abilities,  however,  and  the  ser- 
vices rendereil  by  him  to  tlie  established  church, 
having  secured  to  him  tlie   favour  and  esteem 
of  the  queen,  he  was  translated,  in  theyeari584, 
to  the  ricii  bishopric  of  Winchester,  whither  he 
"went  to  reside  soon  after  he  had  rendered  tlic 
customary  Iiomage  to  liis  sovereign.     On  this 
occasion  he  carried  with  him  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,    empowering   liim   to   exercise    a 
strict  autliority  over  popish  recusants  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  petitioned  the  privy-council  to  sup- 
press the  boldness  of  tlie  papists  in   the  county 
of  Soutliampton.     One  measure  which  he  re- 
commended for  that  purpose^  reflects  little  ho- 
nour on   his   liberality  or  humanity.     It  was, 
"  that  an  hundred  or  two  of  obstinate  recusants, 
lusty  men,  well  able  to  labour,  might,  by  some 
convenient  commission,  be  taken  up,  and  sent 
into  Flanders,  as  pioneers  and  labourers  ;  where- 
by the  county  would  be  disburthencd,  and  the 
rest  that  remained  be  put  in  some  fear."     Bi- 
shop Cooper  died  at   Winchester  in  the  year 
1594.     His  learning  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms 
by  the  ditTerent  writers  who  have  descanted  on 
his    character;  and    their    commendations    are 
justified  by  the  works  which  he  left  bcliiiul  him. 
They  appear  likewise  to  have  attributed  to  him, 
with  c<iual  trutli,  great  gravity,  and  sanctity  of 
manners.     Of  his  eloquence  he  exhibited  such 
sjiccimens  as  in  that  age  were  highly  prized,  in 
his  university  discourses  -,  in  a  sermon  preached 
at  St.  Paul's  cioss,  in  the  year  1572,  designed 
to  vindicate  the  church  of  England  and  its   li- 
turgy ;  atid  in  another  sermon  preached  at  the 
same  place,  in  1588,  on  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  queen's  accession  to   the  throne, 
and  for  the  signil  victory  obtained  over  the  Spa- 
nish armada.     The  books  which  he  published 
were,  "  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles  from  the 
17th  Year  after  Christ  to  1540,  and  thence  af- 
terwards to  the  Year  1560,"  in  1560,  4to.  partly 
composed  by  Thomas  Lanquet,  but  chiefly  by 
our  author  -,  "  Thesaurus  Lingux  Romans   &: 
BrltannicK,  &c.  &    Dictionarium    Historicum 
&  I'oeticum,"  in  15<>m  folio;  "  A  brief  Expo- 
sition of  such  Chapters  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  usually  are  read  in  the  Church   at  Common 
Prayer,  on  the  Sundays  thiougliout  the  Year," 
in  1573»  4to. ;  "  A  Sermon  at  Lincoln,"  1575, 
8vo. ;  "Twelve  Sermons,"  on  diflijrent  texts, 
1580,  4to. ;  "  An  Admonition  to  the  People  of 
England  ;  wherein  are  answered  not  only  the 
slanderous  UniruUis  reproaclifuUy  uttered  by 
Martin  the  LibcUcr.but  also  »any  other  Crimes 


by  some  of  liis  Brood,  objected  generally  against 
all  Bishops,  and  the  chief  of  tlie  Clergy,  &c." 
1589,  4to.  The  last-mentioned  work  was  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  a  scurrilous  puritanical  pamphlet, 
published  under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar-pre- 
late ;  and  provoked  answers  in  two  ludicrous 
pamphlets,  entitled  Ha'  ye  any  Work  for  a 
Cooper  .'  and  More  Work  for  a  Cooper.  Biogr. 
Brit.—U. 

COPERNICUS,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, physician,  and  astronomer,  whose 
name  is  immortalised  as  the  inventor  or  reviver 
of  the  true  system  of  the  world,  was  born 
at  Thorn  in  Prussia  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1472.  Ilis  father's  name  was  Nicolas,  and  his 
mother  was  sister  to  Lucas  Watzelrode,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Warmia.  He  was  taught  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  partly  at  home,  and 
partly  in  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he 
studied  philosophy,  and  sometimes  medicine, 
in  which  last  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  Tlie 
mathematics  formed  a  principal  object  of  his 
studies  ;  to  acquire  which  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures, both  private  and  public,  of  Albertus 
Brudzevius,  professor  in  the  same  university. 
This  professor  taught  him  the  use  of  the  astro- 
labe, and  the  general  principles  of  astronomy, 
which  he  pursued  with  great  earnestness  from 
emulation  of  tlie  fame  of  Regiomontanus.  He 
also  paid  particular  attention  to  painting,  and 
die  art  of  perspective,  in  both  which  he  be- 
came a  great  proficient.  In  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  he  returned  to  Thorn,  and  after 
a  short  stay  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  His  first  stay  was  at  Bo- 
logna, for  tlie  advantage  of  conversing  witli  the 
learned  Uominico  Waria,  who  liad  taught 
astronomy  at  that  place  for  twelve  years  with 
great  applause.  Eioni  Bologna  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  in  which  city  the  reputation  of  his  know- 
ledge was  soon  increased  to  sucli  a  degree,  that 
he  W.1S  appointed  professor  of  mathematics. 

After  several  years'  residence  at  Rome,  he 
returned  to  his  ovvn  country,  where  Lucas 
Watzelrode  gave  him  a  canonicate  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Warmia.  It  was  some  time  before  he- 
could  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  this  ap- 
pointment ;  but,  when  settled,  he  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  three  objects  :  the  first  was, 
the  performance  of  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of 
his  place ;  the  second,  to  attain  so  much  medi- 
cal knowledge  that  he  might  be  able  to  assist 
the  poor  on  all  occasions  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  em- 
ploy the  remainder  of  his  time  in  study.  For 
this  purpose  he  always  chose  solitude,  and  ne- 
ver willingly  engaged  in  business  unless  when 
die  affairs  of  his  chapter  required  it.    When- 
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ever  tills  was  the  case,  his  judgment  command- 
ed the  greatest  respect.  He  was  representative 
of  the  college  of  canons  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states  at  Grodno,  where  his  talents  proved  of 
great  utility,  particularly  in  drawing  up  certain 
canons  or  rules  for  reducing  all  the  monies  then 
current  throughout  the  kingdom  to  one  certain 
standard. 

But  the  objects  respecting  which  the  present 
age  is  more  particularly  interested  are  his  astro- 
nomical researches.  When  he  examined  the 
systems  of  that  time  in  use,  he  could  not  sa- 
tisfy himself  that  the  disposition  of  the  universe 
was  iiv  fact  agreeable  to  what  was  then  taught. 
The  phenomena  were  in  part  rightly  stated  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
but  the  deductions  of  the  absolute  motions  by 
which  those  positions  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced appeared  to  him  to  be  too  intricate  and 
confused.  He  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
hypothesis  upon  the  ground  of  immediate  con- 
jecture, but  determined  to  peruse  all  that  had 
before  been  written  on  that  subject,  from  which 
he  hoped  he  might  obtain  a  theory  more  closely 
adapted  to  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  motions, 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
universe.  In  the  course  of  this  research  he  ob- 
served, that  the  Pythagoreans  had  removed  the 
earth  from  the  centre,  in  ^^'hich  they  had  placed 
the  sun ;  that  Nlcetas,  Ecphantus,  Heraclidcs, 
and  others,  had  accounted  for  the  supposed  mo- 
tion of  the  primum  mobile,  by  ascribing  a  rota- 
tory movement,  like  awheel,  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth  ;  and  tliat  Phllolaus  had  not  only  given 
a  diurnal  but  an  annual  motion  to  the  earth  ; 
whence  it  happens,  that  In  traversing  the  zodiac, 
under  whatever  sign  it  is  found,  the  sun  must 
appear  in  the  opposite  sign.  He  extended  this 
induction  to  the  whole  of  the  planetary  system. 
It  was  about  the  year  1507  that  he  had  satisfied 
his  mind  with  regard  to  this  arrangement  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  But  he  did  not  think,  it  suffi- 
cient that  he  should  depend  altogether  upon  the 
observations  of  others ;  he  was  desirous  of  con- 
stituting tables  of  greater  accuracy  than  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Alphonslne  tables.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  a  quadrant  for  meridional  ob- 
servations of  the  sun's  altitude,  by  means  of  the 
§hadow  of  a  cylindrical  pin  in  its  centre.  He 
also  constructed  a  paralactlc  instrument  of  fir- 
wood,  the  limh  of  which  was  divided  into  14 14 
small  parts  or  portions,  which  were  thousandth 
parts  of  the  radius,  whose  absolute  length  was 
four  cubits.  These  small  parts,  marked  with 
ink,  were  intended  to  coniplete  the  quadrantal 
arc,  as  my  author  affirms.  But  as  the  num- 
bers do  net  correspond  witlx  tliat  condition,  I 


suppose  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  narrative, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  of  Importance 
enough  for  discussion.  It  was  with  these  in- 
struments that  he  made  a  great  number  of  ob- 
servations, which  he  afterwards  digested  into 
six  books  "  De  Revolutioulbus  orbium  celes- 
tlum." 

The  first  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  in 
the  latter  he  treats-  the  doctrines  of  sines  or 
chords,  which  he  judged  necessary  in  solving 
triangles,  both  plain  and  spherical ;  but  in  the 
former  he  has  exhibited  a  general  idea  or  de- 
scription of  the  world,  agreeable  to  his  own 
hypothesis,  in  which  motion  is  attributed  to  the 
earth.  In  this  he  teaches  that  the  world  is  of  a 
spherical  form,  and  assigns  this  reason  for  it ; 
because  the  sphere  is  the  most  perfect  of  all 
figures,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  space 
within  It  than  any  other.  He  observes  farther, 
likewise,  that  fluid  bodies  naturally  put  on  the 
figure  of  a  spliere ;  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  of  that 
figure ;  and  therefore  he  concludes  at  once, 
that  the  figure  of  the  visible  world,  or  universe, 
must  be  such  likewise.  In  this  book  he  very 
much  insists  on  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
audits  circular  motion  about  the  sun.  He  con- 
siders the  reasons  offi^red  by  the  ancients  for 
placing  the  earth  immoveabJy  in  the  centre  of 
the  system,  and  very  learnedly  and  rationally 
confutes  them  ;  and,  having  settled  this  point, 
and  plainly  proved  the  sun  to  possess  the  centre 
of  the  system,  he  then  treats  of  the  celestial  or- 
bits which  the  planets  describe  about  the  sun, 
and  illustrates  the  same  by  a  diagram,  which 
since  his  time  has  been  called  the  Cop'ernican 
system  of  the  world.  He  then  treats  of  the 
twofold  motion  of  the  earth,  viz.  tlie  diurnal 
motion  about  its  axis,  and  its  annual  motion 
about  the  sun  ;  and  having  dispatched  the  doc- 
trine of  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  he 
proceeds  to 

The  second  book.  In  this  he  considers  the 
doctrine  of  the  sphere,  with  a  description  of 
the  various  circles,  great  and  small,  that  com- 
pose the  same,  with  their  intersections  and  in- 
clinations. He  considers  the  doctrine  of  rl^ht 
and  oblique  ascensions,  the  rising  and  setting- 
of  the  sun  and  stars,  the  parts  of  ti.me,  and  par- 
ticularly the  days  and  nights ;  and  afterwards 
gives  an  account  of  the  itistruments  made,  use 
of  for  observing  and  correcting  the  places  of  the 
stars.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  new  ca- 
talogue of  the  stars  found  in  the  several  signs 
and  constellations,  with  the  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  magnitude  of  each  particularly  spe- 
cified. 
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In  the  diird  book  he  treats  of  the  equinoxes 
and  solstices,  and  gives  a  history  of  obiervri- 
tions  provinj^  the  inequality  and  precession  of 
the  same.  He  then  treats  of  the  variation  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  shews  that  it 
has  been  continually  changing,  and  how  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  libration  of  the  earth's  axis. 
The  quantity  of  this  motion  is  then  computed, 
and  digested  in  tables.  Tlic  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes are  more  particularly  enquired  into,  and 
investigated  -,  the  magnitude  of  the  solar  year, 
and  the  difference  observed  in  the  same  ;  and 
tables  of  the  equal  and  tnean  motion  of  the 
earth  are  computed  for  years,  days,  and  sexa- 
gesimal parts.  He  then  accounts  for  the  ap- 
parent inequality  of  the  sun's  motion  in  all  its 
varieties.  In  the  next  place  he  treats  of  the 
various  epochas,  or  times,  from  whence  the 
ancient  astronomers  began  to  compute  the  mean 
motion  of  the  sun  ;  and  having  largely  con- 
sidered the  nature  and  anomaly  of  the  sun's 
motion,  he  gives  a  table  of  the  prosth.ipharesis 
or  equation  ;  so  that  the  difference  between  thr; 
true  and  mean  anomaly  is  known  for  every  part 
of  the  orbit — and  consequently  when  otie  was 
given  the  other  might  be  from  thence  known. 
After  this  he  discourses  on  the  nychthemcron, 
or  the  nature  and  difference  of  the  natura'  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  which  concludes  this 
book. 

In  the  fourth  book  he  treats  of  the  lunar 
motions,  and  considers  the  various  hypotheses 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them  :  he  corrects 
the  errors  of  their  grosser  observations,  and 
gives  us  a  more  particutir  and  exact  account  of 
these  motions,  with  new  tables  of  the  same. 
After  th*s  he  very  particularly  enquires  into  the 
various  differences  and  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
motion.  He  further  shows  how  they  are  to  be 
accounted  for  according  to  tlie  hypothesis  of 
cycles  and  epicycles,  which  in  those  times 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  for  want  of 
knowing  the  true  theory  of  gravity  ;  of  which, 
however,  we  find  several  intimations  in  the  works 
of  this  excellent  writer.  He  compounds  the 
doctrine  of  the  lunar  prosthaphreresis,  and  gives 
tables  by  which  the  apparent  motion,  or  place  of 
the  moon,  is  found  from  the  mean  or  equal 
motion  given.  He  then  considers  the  motion 
of  the  moon  in  latitude,  or  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  which  the  moon's  orbit  makes  with  the 
ecliptic,  and  afterwards  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  his  parallactic  in- 
strument for  finding  the  horizontal  parallax  and 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  with  much 
more  accuracy  than  had  been  done  before. 
Hence,  likewise,  he  was  able  to  measure  the 


diameter  of  the  moon  and  of  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  at  the  moon's  orb,  and  to  determine  in 
somrt  measure  the  distance  of  the  sun,  with  the 
comparative  magnitudes  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  earth  ;  which,  though  very  inaccurate, 
were  Hill  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  thing 
that  had  belorc  this  time  been  advanced  upon 
the  subject.  Having  insisted  largely  on  these 
subjects,  he  proceeds  to  his  observations  on  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with 
the  various  changes  they  undergo  at  different 
times.  He  states  the  several  dimensions  of  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  apogee  or 
perigee  of  the  luminaries,  and  illustrates  the 
same  by  proper  diagrams.  He  insists  largely  on 
the  doctrine  of  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
both  in  latitude  and  longitude,  and  gives  tables 
of  the  same,  and  treats  of  the  conjunctions  and 
oppositions  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  regard  to 
their  mean  and  true  times  and  places.  Then 
follows  the  doctrine  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced,  the  times  in  which  they  happen, 
the  quantity  of  duration,  and  the  method  of 
for -telling  them. 

1:;  the  fifth  book  he  considers  the  planetary 
motions  and  their  various  affections.  He  gives 
their  number,  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
the  times  of  their  revolution,  together  with 
fables  of  their  mean  motions  for  years,  days, 
hours,  and  minutes.  After  this  the  particular 
theories  of  each  planet  are  taught  and  illustrated 
by  proper  figures.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
distance  of  those  planets  from  the  earth  ;  the 
apsides  and  eccentricities  of  their  orbits ;  the 
mean  motions  and  anomalies,  with  the  times  or 
epochas  from  whence  they  have  been  computed 
for  each  planet,  with  the  quantity  of  the  same, 
in  proper  tables  of  the  prosthaphceresis  peculiar 
to  the  orbit  of  each  ;  and  having  accounted  for 
the  various  appearances  and  inequalities  of  their 
motions  in  regard  to  their  direct  and  retrograde 
motions  and  stations,  he  concludes  his  fifth  book. 

The  sixth  book  is  entirely  taken  up  with  en- 
quiring into  and  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  or  the  inclination  which  they 
make  with  the  ecliptic,  their  eccentricities,  the 
places  of  their  nodes,  &e.  and  concludes  with 
tables  of  the  latitude  of  each  planet. 

This  work  was  finished,  according  to  Gas- 
sendi,  about  the  year  1530,  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  many  years  afterwards. 

About  the  year  15 15,  at  the  time  when  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  was  agitated  in  the 
Lateran  council,  he  made  researches  to  subject 
the  variation  of  the  lunar  motion  to  calculation. 
lie  -was  impelled  to  this  research  by  the  request 
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of  Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Senipronia, 
president  of  a  committee  of  that  council.  The 
mathematicians  who  were  afterwards  appointed 
by  Gregory  XIII.  for  the  emendation  of  the 
calendar  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  made  use  of  his  works,  as  is  evident 
from  that  chapter  to  which  Christopher  Clavius 
in  his  explanation  of  the  calendar,  gives  the 
title — Of  the  period  of  tlie  Anomaly  of  the 
Equinoxes  and  the  Inequality  of  the  Years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Doctrine  of  I^icolas  Copernicus." 

It  is  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  con- 
temporary fame  of  Copernicus,  that  George 
Joachim  Rheticus,  well  known  to  mathematicians 
for  his  tibles,  who  was  at  that  time  a  young 
man,  and  teacher  of  the  mathematics  at  Wit- 
temberg,  quitted  his  profession  and  went  into 
Prussia,  in  order  to  become  the  disciple  of  this 
great  man.  In  a  letter  from  Rheticus  to  Schoner 
at  Nuremberg,  the  learning  and  astronomical 
knowledge  of  Copernicus  are  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms.  When  Rheticus  returned  out 
of  Prussia,  he  brought  with  him  a  treatise  of 
Copernicus  on  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
which  contained  a  table  of  sines.  He  had  it 
printed  at  Nuremberg.  This  small  piece  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  book  "  De  Revolu- 
tionibus." 

The  publication  of  his  great  work  was  not 
resolved  upon  till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  clamours  it 
might  probably  produce,  on  which  account  it 
■was  not  till  after  much  persuasion  of  his  friends 
that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  its  ap- 
pearance. He  addressed  his  work  in  a  preface 
to  the  pope,  in  which  he  declares  the  reasons 
which  made  him  so  reluctant  to  the  request  of 
his  friends,  and  by  what  arguments  he  was  in- 
duced to  attribute  motion  to  the  earth  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  expresses  his  confidence  that 
the  ingenious  and  learned  mathematicians  would 
join  in  his  opinion,  after  proper  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  proofs.  '  Tlie  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  Gysius, 
to  act  with  regard  to  it  as  he  thought  proper. 
Gysius  committed  it  to  Rheticus,  with  whose 
industry  and  atTection  to  the  author  he  was  well 
acquainted,  Rheticus  considered  Nciremberg  as 
the  best  place  for  the  performance  of  the,  print- 
ing, where, '  though  he  could  "not  be  present 
himself,  he  had  some  friends  eminent  for  their 
learning,  particul.irly  Schonerus,  Osiander,  and 
others,  who  would  willingly  undertake  the  care 
of  superintending  it.  Osiandcr  readily  under- 
took that  onicCjandwrote  a  short  preface  respect- 
ing the  hypotheses  ct(ntained  in  the  work.  In  the 
mean  time,,  the  edition  being  finished,  Rheticus 


sent  a  copy  to  the  author ;  but  at  that  period 
he  was  rapidly  verging  to  the  termination  of  his 
life.  A  bloody  flux  followed  by  a  palsy  in  the 
right  side,  attended  with  a  failure  of  memory, 
were  too  certain  indications  that  a  man  of  his. 
advanced  age  could  not  long  survive.  It  was 
on  the  very  day,  and  a  few  hours  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  that  he  receiwd  a  copy  of  his 
work.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1 543,  in  hi3. 
seventy-first  year. 

We  are  inf»rmed,  from  contemporary  writers, 
that  the  person  of  Copernicus  was  beautiful. 
From  his  works  he  is  entitled  to  rank  among 
those  powerful  minds  who  have  enlightened 
the  human  race  ;  and  from  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  a  placid,  calm 
disposition,  little  disposed  to  suffer  his  tran- 
quillity to  be  interrupted  by  the  ordinary  cares 
and  pursuits  of  men.  Aloreri.  Martini  Livesj 
supposed  to  he  translated  from  Gasseiidi. — W.  N. 

COPPENIUS,  or  Coppin,  Bartholemew, 
a  German  protestant  divine,  born  at  Rostoch, 
in  Meckleubefg,  in  the  year  1565.  He  pro- 
secuted his  studies  at  Basil,  Geneva,  and  other 
places ;  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  the  learned 
languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  other  branches  of  literature 
connected  with  theology.  The  reputation  that 
he  gained  recommended  liim  to  a  professor's 
chair  in  the  university  of  Heidelburg;  which 
was  filled  by  him  for  a  long  time,  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly,  in  the  year 
1617.  He  was  the  author  of  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin,  of  "  OEcumenius's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Catholic  Epistles,"  published  in 
his  life-time,  and  of  "  Notes  on  the  Psalms," 
wh.ich  were  posthumous.     Aforeri. — M. 

COQ,  Peter  le,  a  French  priest,  of  the 
congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  denomination  of  Eudistes,, 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Caen,  in  th.e  yesr 
1728.  Alter  becoming  a  member  of  his  order, 
he  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  person  for  the- 
olhce  of  theological  tutor,  and  superintend.int  o£ 
the  candidates  for  ordination.  He  was  succes- 
sively head  of  the  principal  seminaries  of  the 
Eudistes,  ;-.C  Rennes,  and  Roucu,  and  elected 
superior-general  of  their  congregation,  in  the 
year  1773.  ^^^  ^'^  '■'^^  ^^^^  terminated  by  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  the  year  1777  ;  when  he  left 
behind  him-  a  character  respectable  for  virtue, 
urostentacious  humility,  and  studious  applica- 
tion. Ho  was  the  author  of  "  A  theological  Dis- 
sertationontheUsuryof  commercialLoans,  &c."' 
published  in  1767,  i2mo. ;  "  Letters  on  certain. 
Points  of  ecclesiastical  Discipline,"  pubilshed; 
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ill  1769,  i2mo. ;  "  A  Directory  for  Conscience, 
ill  the  Case  of  Estates  without  Claimants,  on 
the  Principles  of  the  French  Law,  and  the 
Customary  Law  of  the  Province  of  Normandy," 
published  in  1779,  in  2  vols.  i2mo. ;  "  A 
Treatise  on  ditTercnt  Kind?  of  Property,"  pub- 
lished in  1778  ;  and  "  A  Treatise  on  Funds," 
publislied  in  the  same  year.  Noitv.  Diet. 
Bift.—M. 

CORAS,  John  de,  a  very  learned  French 
lawyer,  was  born  in  15  13,  at  Realmont,  in  the 
diocese  of  Albi.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse, 
and  such  was  his  progress,  that  he  gave  public 
lectures  in  it  before  he  was  eighteen.  After 
displaying  his  talents  in  several  universities  in 
France  and  Italy,  he  was  presented  to  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  Toulouse,  where  he  taught  with 
such  applause,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  4000 
auditors  at  a  time.  The  queen  of  Navarre 
made  him  her  chancellor  ;  and  Henry  IL  con- 
ferred upon  liim  the  place  of  a  counsellor  in  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse.  He  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  in  1562,  to 
deliver  Toulouse  into  the  power  of  the  Cnlvin- 
ists.  His  life  was  with  dilheulty  preserved  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  he,  with  the  other  protestant 
officers  of  tlie  parliament,  was  interdicted  from 
liis  functions.  He  was,  however,  re-establish- 
ed through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  the 
chancellor  de  I'Hopital.  When  the  war  of  re- 
ligion broke  out  again  in  1568,  he,  with  the 
other  counsellors  of  his  party,  took  refuge  at 
Realmont,  where,  under  a  commission  from  the 
prince  of  Conde,  they  erected  a  sovereign  cham- 
ber. For  this,  and  other  alleged  offences,  lie, 
with  two  other  eminent  counsellors,  was  appre- 
hended in  1572.  The  parliament  instituted  a 
process  against  themj  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
two  citizens  of  Toulouse  were  sent  to  court  to 
learn  the  king's  pleasure  concerning  them. 
They  brought  back  secret  orders,  that  all  the 
religionists  who  had  been  impris-oned  should  be 
put  to  death.  The  parliament,  convened  to  de- 
liberate on  the  matter,  shewed  an  aversion  to 
this  sanguinary  proceeding.  During  this  state 
of  hesitation,  a  few  armed  assassins  repaired  to 
the  prison  doors  before  day-break,  and  having 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  out, 
butchered  them  without  mercy,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred.  Among  these  were 
Coras  and  his  two  colleagues,  whose  bodies 
were  afterwards  dressed  in  their  robes  of  cere- 
mony, and  hung  at  the  vestibule  of  the  courts. 
Some  affirm  tliat  the  scholars  were  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  barbarity.  The  works  of  Coras, 
consisting  of  interpretations  of  the  civil  law, 


were  printed  ^t  Lyons  in  1556-58,  in  2  vols, 
fol.  Several  other  pieces  of  his  on  the  civil  and 
canon  law  were  printed  separately.  AJonri. 
Kcuv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

CORBARU8,  or  Dr.  Corderia,  Peter, 
antipopc,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  a  small  village  of  Abrozzo,  wlicnce  he  de- 
rived the  name  by  which  he  is  more  commonly 
distingnislicd  tlian  his  family  one  of  Raynal- 
ducci.  He  was  a  franciscan  friar  in  the  con- 
vent of  Ara  Cx-li,  at  Rome,  when  .Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia, king  of  the  Romans,  was  crowned  £m- 
peror  in  that  city,  by  some  of  tlie  clergy  of  the 
Gibbt'.ine  party,  notwitlistanding  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  thundered  against  him  by 
pope  John  XXII.  who  then  resided  at  Avignon. 
Out  of  resentment  to  the  p.ipal  sentence,  the 
new  emperor  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  de- 
clared John  a  notorious  heretic  and  rebel  against 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  divested  of  his  pon- 
tifical, and  every  other  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
This  edict  was  followed  by  an  assembly  of  the 
people  and  clergy,  convened  by  the  emperor's 
order,  in  th.e  year  1328,  for  the  election  of  a 
new  pope ;  when  our  friar  was  selected  for 
that  dignity,  by  the  imperial  recommendation, 
seconded  by  the  popular  voice,  and  took  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  After  his  consecration, 
at  which  the  emperor  himself  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  he  imitated  the  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  Roman  see  in  the  creation  of  car- 
dinals ;  the  appointment  of  his  friends  to  lucra- 
tive benefices ;  and  the  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence of  his  court,  supported  by  the  customary 
funds  which  power  and  superstition  provided. 
He,  likewise,  re-crowned  the  emperor  Lewis, 
some  of  whose  subjects  were  not  quite  satisfied, 
that  an  acknowledged  successor  of  St.  Peter 
was  not  engaged  in  the  first  ceremonial ;  de- 
posed those  bishops  and  governors  who  would 
not  submit  to  him  as  lawlul  pope  ;  issued  his 
fulminations  against  his  rival  at  Avignon  ;  and 
burnt,  as  heretics,  fome  bold  men  who  main- 
tained that  John  was  the  true  pope,  and  himself 
an  antipope,  and  apostate.  The  emperor's  af- 
fairs, however,  taking  an  unfavourable  turn,  and 
obliging  him  to  retire  into  Germany,  a  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
legate  of  pope  John  received  the  submission  of 
the  Roman  people  to  his  master.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Nicholas,  who  had  before  retired 
to  Pisa,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
not  being  permitted  to  follow  him  to  Germany, 
fled  for  concealment  to  the  castle  of  a  friendly 
nobleman,  who  pitied  his  condition,  and  was 
desirous  of  preventing  him  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  had  orders  to  seize  him, 
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•nd  send  him  to  Avignon.  When  his  asylum 
Avas  discovered,  he  thought  it  the  safest  policy 
to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and  msrcy  of 
his  rival.  He.accordingly  wrote  to  him  a  most 
submissive  letter,  in  which  he  accused  himself 
of  an  enormous  crime  in  assuming  and  exer- 
cising the  pontifical  rights,  and  offered  to  re- 
nounce them  for  ever  at  whatever  place  his 
holiness  should  appoint,  and  in  the  mo^t  hu- 
miliating strains  solicited  his  fotgivaiess  and  his 
mercy.  Pope  John,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  claims  of  his  competitor, 
wrote  to  him,  congratulating  him  on  his  repent- 
ance ;  absolved  him,  on  his  abjuration  before 
his  nuncio,  from  all  the  censures  which  he  had 
-  incurred  -,  and  engaged  for  the  safety  of  his 
person,  and  his  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  yearly 
income.  On  Nicholas's  arrival  at  Avignon, 
prostrating  himself,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
at  the  feet  of  pope  John,  he  was  re-admitted  to 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  received  the 
kiss  of  peace.  From  that  event,  until  his  death 
in  1333-  he  lived  in  the  papal  palace,  in  a  state 
of  honourable  confinement,  "  treated  as  a 
friend,  but  guarded  as  an  enemy."  Moreri. 
£oiuer. — INI. 

CORREIL,  Peter  de,  a  learned  and  emi- 
nent French  ecclesiastic  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  successively  canon  of  Paris,  bishop  of 
Cambray,  and  archbishop  of  Sens.  His  litera- 
ture, talents,  and  virtues,  entitled  him  to  dis- 
tinguised  rank  in  the  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  induced  pope  Innocent  III.  who 
had  studied  theology  under  his  instructions,  to 
confide  to  his  management  several  important 
negociations.  Pie  died  in  1222,  leaving  behind 
him  different  works  ;  of  which  no  remains  have 
reached  modern  times,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments of  his  "  Synodal  Ordinances,"-  which  can 
be  of  no  farther  use  than  to  illustrate  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  of  his  age.  JHoreri.  Nouv. 
J)kt.  Hist.  -M. 

CORBULO,  Cn.  Domitius,  a  distinguished 
Roman  commander  under  the  early  emperors, 
was  first  employed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as 
superintendant  of  the  highways  in  Italy,  which, 
through  neglect,  were  fallen  to  decay.  He  ex- 
ercisijd  this  charge  with  rigour,  and  levied  fines 
upon  many  delinquents  to  the  ruin  of  their  for- 
tune. Pie  was  supported  by  Caligula ;  but 
Claudius  annulled  his  adjudications,  and  caused 
KStitutiori  to  be  made  to  the  families  of  those 
who  were  the  principal  sufte-rers.  The  firm  and 
spirited  character  of  Corbulo,  however,  caused 
him  to  be  engaged  in  the  military  scrvic*  ;  and 
in  die  year  47  he  was  sent  to  command  the 
army  in  Lower  Germany,  where  the  Chauci 
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had  taJcen  up  arms.  Corbulo  began  by  reviv- 
ing the  ancient  discipline  among  the  legions  iit 
all  its  severity.  He  strictly  prohibited  any  de- 
parture from  the  ranks  for  pillage  or  combat  { 
and  ordered  that  on  every  occasion  the  soldiers 
should  appear  armed.  It  is  related,  that  he 
punished  with  deatli  one  man  for  worxing  at 
the  ramparts  without  his  side-arms,  and  another 
for  wearing  his  dagger  only.  Though  tliese 
stories  might  be  exaggerated,  they  prove  his 
general  character  for  rigid  discipline.  He  pur- 
sued the  enemy  through  the  estuaries  and  canals 
of  the  country  (the  modern  Dutch  provinces)., 
and  by  stratagem  procured  the  assassination  of 
their  leader.  He  brought  the  nation  of  the 
Frisians,  who  had  rebelled,  to  submission,  and 
settled  them  in  lands  assigned  for  them,  under 
the  authority  of  magistrates,  and  a  garrison. 
As  he  was  preparing  to  encamp  in  the  enemy's 
country,  he  was  recalled  across  the  Rhine  by 
an  order  from  the  emperor.  He  expressed  his 
mortification  solely  by  exclaiming,  "  Happy 
were  the  Roman  generals  of  former  times  !" 
and  made  the  signal  for  retreat.  To  keep  his 
men  in  action,  he  caused  them  to  make  a  dyke 
twenty-three  miles  in  length  between  the  !Maes 
and  the  Rhine,  as  a  barrier  agamst  inundations 
from  the  sea.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  called  the  Vliet,  running 
from  Leyden  to  Geerfliet.  By  the  emperor 
Nero,  Corbulo,  in  54,  was  sent"  to  com- 
mand in  Armenia,  which  was  invaded  by  the 
Parthians.  He  had  at  first  a  joint  command 
with  the  legate  Quadratus,  and  a  dispute  took 
place  between  them  on  occasion  of  the  hostages 
which  king  Vologeses  was  compelled  to  give  ; 
but  Corbulo's  superior  reputation  decided  it  in 
his  favour.  He  employed  the  leisure  of  two  or 
three  years'  succeeding  tranquillity  in  restoring 
tlie  discipline  of  the  legions  whom  the  luxury 
of  Syria  had  ener.-ated.  It  was  one  of  Cor- 
bulo's military  maxims,  "  that  amenemy  was  to 
be  conquered  with  the  pick-ax,"  alluding  to 
the  labours  of  fortification  and  entrenchment 
for  which  the  Roman  armies  were  so  much 
distinguished.  He  therefore  kept  his  troops  in 
the  field,  even  during  a  winter  so  severe,  that 
many  centinels  were  frozen  to  death  on  their 
posts,  and  others  lost  their  limbs  from  the  ef- 
fects of  cold.  He  himself,  lightly  clad,  and 
with  his  head  bare,  went  his  rounds,  cncour.ig- 
iiig  some  by  praises,  others  by  assistance,  and  all 
by  his  example.  He  was  inexorable  in  his 
punishments,  and  always  put  deserters  to  dcato, 
which  rigour  answered  the  end  of  rendering 
desertion  very  rare  in  his  camp.  The  war  being 
at  length  renewed  with  vigour  in  Armenia,  of 
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which  Tiridatcs,  supported  by  Vologcses  king 
of  Parthia,  endeavoured  to  gain  possession,  Cor- 
bulo  displayed  all  the  talents  of  a  great  general 
in  conducting  it.  He  obliged  the  city  of  Ar- 
taxata  to  surrender,  and  burnt  and  rased  il,  as 
being  too  extensive  to  defend  by  a  garrison.  He 
then  made  a  very  difficult  march  through  a  de- 
sert country  to  Tigranocerta,  winch  submitted 
lA'ithout  a  siege,  and  was  admitted  to  friendship. 
Armenia  was  at  length  entirely  subdued  ;  and 
Nero  sent  Tigranes,  a  sort  of  phantom  of  royalty, 
to  govern  it.  This  was  about  the  year  5c)  ; 
and  Corbulo  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Syria.  It  is  to  the  praise  of 
this  leader,  that  he  not  only  extended  the  Ro- 
man dominion  by  conquest,  but  by  his  diligent 
researches  into  the  natural  history  of  these  re- 
mote regions,  rendered  them  much  better  known 
to  his  countrymen  ( PUnii  Hist.  Nat.)  In  the 
year  62,  Vologeses  rcnewx.-d  the  war  in  Ar- 
menia, and  determined  to  restore  his  brother, 
Tiridates,  to  the  throne.  Corbulo,  upon  this 
intelligence,  sent  two  legions  into  that  country, 
and  himself  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  he  erected  several  fortresses. 
Jne  also  wrote  to  the  emperor,  requesting  that  a 
general  might  be  sent  into  Armenia  with  a  par- 
ticular command.  In  the  mean  time  he  entered 
into  a  temporary  treaty  witli  Vologeses,  by 
which  both  the  Romans  and  Parthians  should 
withdraw  their  troops  from  that  province.  The 
new  general,  Cxsennius  Pstus,  on  his  arrival, 
renewed  hostilities,  with  great  boasts  of  obli- 
terating the  glory  of  Corbulo.  Through  his  de- 
fect of  military  skill  he  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
very  hazardous  state,  and  was  obliged  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  Corbulo.  1  his  general,  who 
was  probably  not  displeased  with  the  event,  de- 
layed so  long  as  to  make  liim  feel  the  necessity, 
and  then  marched  to  his  relief.  He  met  Pa;tus 
on  his  return  with  his  army  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  ignominious  conditions  from  the 
enemy.  In  the  ensuing  year  it  was  determined 
at  Rome,  that  warlike  operations  should  be  re- 
sumed, and  the  care  of  them  was  committed  to 
Corbulo,  who  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
authority  over  all  the  armies  of  the  East,  and 
■with  a  power  almost  equal  to  that  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  Pompey  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  his  appearance  was  so  formidable,  that  the 
Parthians  were  desirous  of  an  accommodation. 
He  hnd  an  interview  with  Tiridates,  who  con- 
sented to  go  to  Rome  and  receive  the  diadem 
from  the  hands  of  Nero.  This  ceremony  after- 
wards took  place  with  great  pomp,  and  Corbulo 
obtained  much  glory   from  his  success  in  ter- 


minating this  difference  so  honourably  for  the 
empire.  But  he  was  now  become  too  great  not 
to  excite  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  such  a 
prince  as  Nero  ;  and  though  he  preserved  his 
fidelity  inviolate,  and  sent  his  son-in-law  to  re- 
side at  court  as  a  kind  of  host.ige,  the  emperor, 
who  thought  his  tlu'one  insecure  while  such  a 
man  lived,  resolved  upon  his  death.  He  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence  by  a  letter  filled 
with  kind  and  flattering  expressions,  among 
which  were  those  of  benefactor  and  father.  But 
no  sooner  was  Corbulo  arrived  at  Cenchreac,  the 
port  of  Corinth,  than  he  met  an  order  to  die. 
Sensible  of  his  imprudence  in  putting  himself 
into  the  power  of  such  a  monster,  "  i  have  de- 
served it,"  he  cried,  and  plunged  his  sword  in 
his  body.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
67.  Corbulo  was  of  a  large  stature,  mag- 
nificent in  his  language,  and  prepossessing 
in  his  manners ;  he  was  no  less  versed  in  the 
arts  of  policy  than  of  war  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  severity,  he  seems  to  have  been  capable  of 
attaching  to  himself  those  under  his  command. 
He  left  behind  him  memoirs  of  the  wars  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  Taclti  AnnaL 
Did.  Cirvier. — A. 

CORDEMOr,  Gerard  de,  a  Pnrisian  of  a 
good  family  from  Auvergnc,  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar ;  but  having  a  greater  inclination  for 
the  study  of  philosophy,  he  attached  himself  to 
that  of  Descartes,  and  wrote  several  treatises  in 
its  principles.  Becoming  known  by  their  means 
to  Bossuct,  he  was  made  reader  to  the  Dauphin. 
He  was  engaged  by  the  duke  de  Montausier  to 
compose,  for  the  instruction  of  that  prince,  a 
historv  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  two  first  races  of 
French  kings,  the  contradictions  and  perplexities 
in  which  he  was  the  first  writer  who  elucidated. 
The  fruit  of  his  labours  was,  "  A  general 
History  of  France,"  2  vols,  folio,  1685,  1689, 
containing  that  of  the  two  first  races.  Though 
it  is  slightly  spoken  of  by.  father  Daniel,  it  de- 
serves much  praise  for  the  depth  of  its  re- 
searches. It  is  written  in  a  pure,  though  dif- 
fuse, style,  abounds  in  digressive  discussions, 
and  is  not  free  from  fabulous  narrations.  M.  de 
Cordemoi  v.'as  admitted  into  tlic  French  academy 
in  1675,  and  died  in  1684.  His  other  works 
were  printed  together  in  1703,  in  4to.  His  son, 
Lewis  Gerard,  assisted  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  history  of  France.  Alorcri,  Nsuv.  Diet. 
Hist.    Fo/taire  Siit/e  de  Louis  XIF. — A. 

CORDEJVIOI,  Lewis  Gerard  de,  son  of 
the  preceding,  a  licentiate  of  the  Sorbonne,  antl 
abbot  of  the  Cistertian  monastery  at  Fv.nieres> 
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in  the  diocese  of  Clermont,  in  Auverguc,  was 
born  in  the  year  165  I.  Among  catholic  writers 
he  is  considered  as  a  very  able  advocate  lor 
their  tenets,  against  the  attacks  of  the.  protes- 
tant  controversialists.  The  conversion  of  here- 
tics to  the  Romish  church,  or  the  refutation  of 
the  arguments  of  its  opponents,  was,  indeed, 
the  principal  object  of  his  life  ;  and  induced 
him  to  undertake  missions  inio  such  parts  of 
France  as  were  suspected  to  be  infected  with 
heresy,  and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  that 
offered  for  maintaining  public  or  private  dispu- 
tations. Among  other  works  which  he  pub- 
lished were,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Invocation  of 
the  Saints,"  1686,  i2mo.  ;  "A  Letter  to  the 
new  Catholics  of  the  Isle  of  Arvert  in  Sain- 
tonge,  in  Answer  to  the  twenty-first  Letter, 
written  by  the  Minister  Jurieu,  against  the 
History  of  the  Differences  among  the  Protes- 
tant Churches,"  1689,  4to.  ;  "A  Treatise 
against  the  Socinians,  or  the  Practice  adopted 
by  the  Church  during  the  first  three  Centuries, 
when  discussing  the  Subject  of  the  Trinity,  or 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,"  1696,  i2mo. ; 
♦'  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments,"  1697, 
i2mo. ;  "  The  Veneration  of  Holy  Images  de- 
fended from  Scripture  and  Tradition,  in  Oppo- 
sition to  modern  Iconoclasts,"  i2mo.-,  "  Re- 
flections deserving  Consideration,  on  the  An- 
swer of  the  Lutheran  Doctors  of  Helmstadt  to 
the  Question  proposed  to  them  by  the  Em- 
press, Whether  it  be  possible  for  a  Person  to 
be  saved  in  the  Communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  {"  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Marriages 
of  the  newly  Reconciled,"  i2mo.;"  A  Treatise 
in  Defence  of  holy  Relics,  by  an  Appeal  to 
Scripture  and  Tradition  against  the  Reason- 
ings of  the  Protestants,"  1719,  i2mo.  ;  and 
"  An  Account  of  the  Conference  between  the 
Devil  and  Luther,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
with  Remarks,"  published  in  i68r,  in  8vo. 
and  some  years  afterwards  in  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  with  new  remarks-  Are  we  to 
attribute  father  Cordemoi's  labours  on  the  last- 
mentioned  publication  to  his  own  credulity,  or 
to  the  dishonest  trick  of  calling  in  the  credu- 
lity of  the  times  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  catholic 
cause  ?  M.  Cordemoi  assisted  his  father  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  "  General  History  of  France," 
and  wrote  that  part  which  extends  from  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  V.  to  tlie 
end  of  the  work.  He  likewise  continued  that 
history  from  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet  until  the 
year  io5o,  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  but  that 
performance  is  yet  unpublished.  He  died  in 
the  year  1722.     Jiloreri. — M. 

CORDES,   or  Corderius,  Bai,thasar,  a 


Flemish  Jesuit,  was  born  at  A.nt^'erp,  in  the 
year  1592,  and  afterwards  became  doctor  in 
theology  at  Vienna ;  in  wliich  place  he  for 
several  years  sustained  the  charge  of  professor 
in  that  faculty,  with  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  intimately  conversant  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  more  particularly  the  Greek, 
wliich  he  had  cultivated  with  great  assiduity. 
And  that  he  possessed  a  respectable  share  of 
critical  skill,  appears,  from  the  notes  which  lie 
has  added  to  the  different  publications  of  which 
he  was  the  editor.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1650.  Father  Corderius  published,  "  S. 
Dionysii  Areopagitce  opera  omnia,  Gr.  &  liat. 
cum  Scholiis  Maximi  &  Paraphrasi  Pachy- 
merce,"  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Antwerp,  1634  ; 
"  Catena  LXV.  Grxcorum  Patrum  in  S.  Lu- 
cam,"  1628,  folio;  "Catena  Grxcorum  Pa- 
trum in  Johannem,"  1630,  folio;  "  Johannis 
Philoponi  in  Cap.  I.  Genes,  de  Mundi  crea- 
tione.  Lib.  IV. ;"  "  Expositiones  Patrum  Grae- 
corum  in  Psalmos,"  Antwerp,  1643,  in  3  vols. 
folio;  "Job.  Elucidatus,"  1646,  folio;  and 
"  S.  Dorothei  Doctrinre  spiritualis,  &c."  -Mo- 
reri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

CORDES,  John  de,  a  learned  French  eccle- 
siastic, and  collector  of  valuable  books,  was 
born  at  Limoges,  in  the  year  1750.  He  disco- 
vered an  early  inclination  for  literary  pursuits  ; 
but  the  death  of  his  father  taking  place,  his  re- 
lations obliged  him  to  renounce  his  studies,  and 
to  apply  himself  to  trade.  It  was  not  before 
he  was  thirty  years  old  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  relinquish  business,  and  to  indulge  to 
his  original  propensity.  Soon  after  that  time 
he  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon  ;  but 
was  obliged  by  his  ill  state  of  health  to  quit 
their  seminary  before  the  expiration  of  his 
noviciate,  and  to  become  a  private  student. 
He  afterwards  obtained  a  canonry  in  his  native 
place,  and  applied  himself  to  the  publication  of 
the  different  pieces  mentioned  below,  and  to 
the  formation  of  one  of  the  most  choice  libra- 
ries in  the  kingdom.  After  his  death,  in  the 
year  1642,  that  library  was  purchased  by  car- 
dinal Mazarine.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
different  works  of  which  lie  was  the  author,  or 
editor  ;  "  A  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Hinc- 
mar.  Archbishop  of  Rlicims,  of  Pope  Nicholas 
I.  &e."  161  5,  8vo. ;  "  The  Vv^orks  of  George 
Cassander,"  16 1<5,  2  vols,  folio  ;  '' A  Transla- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  Differences  bftweeu 
Pope -Paul  V.  and  tlie  Republic  of  Venice, 
written  in  Italian,  by  Father  Paul,"  1625,  8vo.; 
"  A  French  Translation  from  the  Italian  of 
Camillo  Portio,  containing  the  History  of  the 
Troubles  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  under  Fer- 
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dinaml  I.  &c."  1627,  8vo. ;  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  French  version  of  "  Maria- 
na's Discourse  on  the  great  Defects  in  the 
Form  of  Government  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Jesuits,"  1625,  8vo.  Morcri.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Hht.-U. 

CORDUS,  AuLUS  Cremctils,  a  Roman 
senator  and  historian,  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  composed  in  La- 
tin the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  An  expression  in  this 
\vork  was  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Tacitus 
thus  relates  the  matter  :  "  In  the  consulship  of 
CorneliusCossusand  Asiniu3Agrippa(A.D.25.), 
Cremutius  Cordus  was  impeached  for  a  crime 
hitherto  unheard  of,  that  of  having,  in  his  annals, 
where  he  gives  the  eulogy  of  M.  Brutus,  called 
C.  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans.  His  accusers 
were  Satrius  Sccundus  and  Pinarius  Natta,  de- 
pendants of  Sejanus ;  which  circumstance,  and 
the  severe  countenance  with  which  the  empe- 
ror heard  his  defence,  were  fatal  to  the  cul- 
prit." Tacitus  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
exculpatory  speech  of  Cordus,  which  is  a 
sirong  and  spirited  assertion  of  historical  li- 
berty. It  concludes,  "  Posterity  will  pay  to 
every  man  his  due  honour ;  nor,  if  I  am  con- 
demned, will  there  be  wanting  those  who  will 
cherish  the  memory,  not  only  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  but  of  me  also."  To  this  noble  con- 
fidence he  was  entitled  by  his  virtue  and  ta- 
lents. Seiieca,  in  a  treatise  on  consolation  ad- 
dressed to  Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Cordus,  has 
preserved  several  memorials  of  him,  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  particularly 
offended  Sejanus  by  some  free  expressions  con- 
cerning him,  one  of  which  was  uttered  on 
occasion  of  tlie  decree  for  pacing  the  statue  of 
that  detestable  favourite  in  Pompey's  theatre, 
when  rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down.  "  Now," 
exclaimed  Cordus,  "  the  theatre  has  indeed 
perished  !"  Finding  that  he  should  prob.ibly  be 
condemned,  be  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  abstinence  ;  but  as  he  wished  to  conceal 
his  intention  from  his  beloved  daughter,  he 
made  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  ordered  his  food 
to  be  set  in  his  bedchamber,  which,  when 
ulonc,  he  threw  out  of  window.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  his  abstinence,  feeling  himself  much  de- 
bilitated, he  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  cm- 
bracing  her,  apologised  for  keeping  this  only 
secret  from  her  \  adding,  "  lam  now  half  way 
on  the  road ;  you  neither  ought  to  call  me 
back,  nor  can  do  it."  He  then  caused  the 
lights  to  be  taken  away  •,  and  while  his  accusers 
v.'erc  debating  what  was  to  be  further  done  in 
tiie  case,  he  quietly  escaped  by  death  from  their 


persecution.  The  servile  senate  ordered  his 
books  to  be  burnt,  but  many  copies  were  con- 
cealed ;  and  his  daughter  afterwartls  honoured 
herself  by  her  pious  cares  to  make  them  as 
public  as  possible.  From  Seneca's  character  of 
them,  their  loss  to  modern  times  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  "  You  have  well  deserved,"  he 
says  to  Marpia,  "  of  Roman  literature,  and  of 
posterity,  to  whom  will  descend  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  events,  which  cost  its  author  so  dear ; 
you  have  well  deserved  of  himself,  whose  me- 
mory will  live  and  flourish  as  long  as  it  iv 
thought  worth  while  to  know  the  history 
of  Rome ;  as  long  as  there  shall  remain 
any  one  who  shall  wish  to  recur  to  the  acts 
of  his  ancestors ;  any  one  who  shall  be  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  a  Roman  once  was  ; 
what,  when  all  necks  were  bowed  beneath  the 
Sejanian  yoke,  was  the  character  of  an  uncon- 
querable spirit,  free  in  his  head,  his  heart,  hi? 
hand."  The  only  remain  of  Cordus  is  an  eu- 
logy of  Cicero,  preserved  in  the  Su.isoria  of 
M.  Seneca.  He  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius 
and  Pliny  the  Elder.  Taciti  Amu-il.  I.  iv. 
Seneca  Cotisol.  ad  Marcia  m.  Vossius  de  Hist  or. 
Latin. — A. 

CORDUS,  EuRicius,  whose  real  name  was 
Hen;-<j  Urban,  was  born  at  Simmershuys  in 
Hesse.  After  studying  in  the  principal  German 
universities,he  employed  himself  in  the  education 
of  youth  :  and  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  him  from 
Erasmus  is  extant.  In  1521  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Ferrara,  where  he  gra- 
duated. Returning  to  Germany,  W  resided  at 
Erford  and  Marpurg ;  and  was  at  length  invited 
to  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1535,  or  1538. 
He  was  a  man  of  various  learning,  and  particu- 
larly attached  to  the  study  of  botany.  He  pub- 
lished a  "  Botanologia,"  Colon.  1534,  ovo.  Paris, 
155 1,  i2mo.  in  which  he  displayed  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  plants  for  the  age,  and 
compared  those  which  he  had  examined  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  with  those  described  by  Dios- 
corides.  He  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
"  Thcriaca  an<l  Alcxipharmica  of  Nicander." 
He  also  wrote  "  De  Abusu  Uroscopise,"  Frntikf. 
1546;  "  On  the  English  Sweating  Sickness;" 
"  On  the  Stone  and  Plague."  He  engaged  in 
religious  controvei'sy  in  favour  of  Lutheranism, 
and  composed  various  Latin  poems,  which  are 
published  in  the  Dcliciw  Poetar.  German,  torn.  2. 
as  well  as  separately  in  an  octavo  volume,  se- 
veral times  reprinted.  Moreri.  Haller.  Bibl. 
Batnn.—  A.  ' 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1515.  He  M'as  educated 
first  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  at  Witten- 
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berg  and  other  universities.  He  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  the  materia  medica 
and  botany,  in  which  he  made  such  a  profi- 
ciency, that  he  would  probably  have  been  the 
ablest  botanist  of  his  time,  had  he  not  died 
young.  He  collected  plants  with  great  assiduity 
in  Hesse,  Thuringia,  and  the  mineral  tracts  of 
Saxony,  and  was  the  first  discoverer  of  a  great 
number.  In  1542  he  took  a  botanical  journey 
into  Italy,  and  visited  Padua,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and 
Florence.  At  length  he  proceeded  for  Rome ; 
and  having  on  the  journey,  by  walking,  much 
inflamed  a  wound  on  his  leg,  received  from  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  he  was  seized  v.ith  a  fever,  and 
died  in  that  metropolis  in  1544,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  wrote  "  Dispensatoriurn,  seu 
Pharmacorum  Conficiendorum  Ratio,"  Noriberg, 
1535,  and  many  times  reprinted-,  "  Adnota- 
tionum  in  Dioscoridem,  Lib.  V."  printed  with 
the  Dloscorides  of  Rivianus,  1549,  and  reprint- 
ed, with  many  additions  and  emendations,  by 
Gcsner,  in  1561  -,  "  Historic  Plantarum, 
Lib.  IV."  edited  by  Gesner,  in  1561,  fol. 
Argentor  ;  with  it  is  published  a  "  Sylva  Obser- 
vationum,"  made  in  his  travels,  containing 
many  mineralogical  as  well  as  botanical  re- 
marks ;  "■  Stirpium  Descript.  Lib.  V."  written 
in  Italy,  and  published  at  Strasburg,  1563.  fol. 
reprinted  in  Nuremberg  in  1752.  Moreri. 
Haller  Bihl.  Bctan.—k. 

CORELLI,  Arcangelo,  a  musician  of  great 
excellence,  was  born  at  Fusignano  in  the  Bo- 
lognese,  in  1653.  He  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  music  from  Simonelli,  of  the  pa- 
pal chapel,  and  was  afterwards  a  disciple  of 
Bassani,  master  of  the  chapel  at  Bologna.  He 
early  applied  to  the  violin,  and  greatly  laboured 
to  attain  a  proficiency  on  that  instrument.  In 
1672  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  a  royal  aca-„ 
demy  of  music  had  been  established  ;  but  it  is 
said,  that  the  jealousy  of  Lully  drove  him  back. 
He  afterwards  visited  Germany,  and  was  for 
6ome  time  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Ba- 
vr.ria.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  particularly  patronised 
by  cardinal  Ottoboni.  In  1683  he  published 
his  first  twelve  sonatas.  A  second  set  appeared 
in"i685,  which  involved  him  in  a  musical  con- 
troversy with  Paulo  Colonna.  His  reputation, 
however,  rose  so  high,  that  he  led  the  band  as 
first  violin  at  the  opera,  which  was  now  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  Rome.  His  two  other  sets 
of  spnatas  were  published  in  1690  and  1694. 
His  solos,  by  which  he  obtained  his  greatest 
fame  during  his  lifeAtime,  did  not  appear  till 
1 700.  He  was  now  in  high  esteem  throughout 
Europe ;  and,  besides  professional  scholars,  he 


gave  occasional  instructions  on  the  violin  to  per- 
sons of  rank  from  foreign  countries.  His  pri- 
vate character  was  mild  and  modest.  He  wore 
plain  clothes,  and  lived  in  a  frugal  manner. 
He  was  not  insensible,  however,  to  the  regards 
due  to  his  merit;  and  once,  when  playing  a 
solo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  having  discovered 
the  cardinal  in  conversation  with  another  per- 
son, he  laid  down  his  instrument,  "  for  fear," 
he  said,  "  lest  the  music  should  interrupt  con- 
versation." The  king  of  Naples,  having  a  de- 
sire to  hear  him,  invited  him  to  his  court.  Co- 
relli  obeyed  with  some  reluctance,  and  under- 
went the  mortification  of  seeing  his  majesty, 
who  probably  had  no  great  taste  for  music, 
leave  the  room  tired,  as  he  v/as  playing  a  so- 
nata. He  was  also  foiled  in  attempting  to  exe- 
cute a  passage  which  the  Neapolitan  performers 
went  through  readily ;  and  these  disgraces  so 
affected  his  timid  and  modest  temper,  that  he 
stole  away  privately  from  Naples,  and  returned 
to  Rome.  His  concertos  were  published  in 
171 2,  in  a  beautiful  edition,  engraved  at  Am- 
sterdam. Soon  after,  on  January  18,  1 71 3, 
he  died,  and  was  burled  in  the  Rotunda  church, 
the  ancient  Pantheon.  A  monument,  with  his 
bust,  was  erected  to  his  honour,  at  the  expence 
of  Philip-William,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
He  left  his  property,  amounting  to  6000I.  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  to  his  patron, 
cardinal  Ottoboni.  His  eminence  accepted  the 
pictures,  but  properly  distributed  the  money 
among  Corelli's  poor  relations,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.  It  is  a  proof  as  v/ell  of  attachment 
to  the  man,  as  of  admiration  of  the  musician, 
that,  for  many  years  after  his  death,  its  anni- 
versary was  solemnised  by  the  performance  of 
some  of  his  select  pieces  at  the  Pantheon,  by  a 
numerous  band,  many  of  whom  had  been  his 
pupils. 

For  the  character  of  the  works  of  this  great 
master,  we  shall  transcribe  the  opinion  given  by 
that  able  and  candid  judge,  Dr.  Burney.  "  AVlth 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  four  books 
of  sonatas  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  they  may  have  afforded  myself 
and  others  of  my  age  during  youth,  it  is  very 
much  diminished  by  the  general  improvement 
of  melody,  knowledge  of  tjie  bow,  and  boldness 
of  modulation,  which  have  freed  invention  from 
former  shackles,  and  generated  new  ideas  and 
effects."  "  Corelli's  solos,  z:s  a  classical  book 
for  forming  the  hand  of  a  young  practitioHer  on 
the  violin,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  most 
useful  and  valuable  work  by  the  greatest  masters 

of  that  instrument 'I'artini  formed  all  his 
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lias  told  me,  thnt  of  any  two  pupils  of  equal  age 
ami  disposition,  if  the  one  was  to  begin  his  stu- 
dies by  Corclli,  and  the  other  by  Geminiani, 
or  any  other  eminent  master  whatever,  he  is 
sure  that  tl»c  first  would  become  the  best  per- 
former." "  The  concertos  of  Corelli  seem  to 
have  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  time  and  fa- 
shion with  more  firmness  than  any  of  his  other 
works.  The  harmony  is  so  pure,  so  rich,  and 
so  grateful ;  the  parts  arc  so  clearly,  judiciously, 
and  ingeniously  disposed  ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  from  a  large  band  so  majestic,  solemn, 
and  sublime,  that  they  preclude  all  criticism, 
and  make  us  forget  that  there  is  any  other  mu- 
sic of  the  same  kind  existing."  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  Corelli's  productions  continued  longer 
in  favour  in  England  than  in  his  own  country, 
or  in  any  otiier  part  of  Europe.  Tlicy  were 
found  equally  intelligible  to  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  made  strong  and  durable  impres- 
sions, and  appeared  like  the  simple  music  of 
nature.  Biiriie\'s  Hist,  cf  Music,  vol.  III. 
Haiviiiis's  Ditto,  vol.  IF. — A. 

CORESSIUS,  George,  a  Greek  priest  of 
the  island  of  Chios,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  appears  to  have  received  his  education  in 
Italy,  but  upon  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try to  have  become  a  zealous  and  active  cham- 
pion in  defence  of  the  Greek  against  the  Latin 
church.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  treatises  in  that 
controversy,  which  must  have  been  considered 
as  of  no  small  importance  from  the  notice  taken 
of  them  by  Alkitius,  in  his  work  On  a  perpetual 
Agreement  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches ;  and  by  father  Simon  in  hi  -  Be- 
lief of  the  Eastern  Churcli  on  the  Subject  of 
Trans'.ibstantiation.  15y  the  latter  he  is  pointed 
cut  as  the  author,  in  part,  of  "  Tlie  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Tlieology  of  the  Greeks,"  published 
by  Gregory,  protosyncellus,  or  first  vicar,  under 
the  patriarch  of  the  great  church  at  Chios.  Mo- 
reri. — M. 

CORINNA,  a  celebrated  Grecian  poetess, 
was  a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Beotia.  She  flou- 
rished in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  and  was  con- 
temporary with  Pindar,  along  with  whom  it 
is  said  that  she  studied  poetry  under  Myrtis,  a 
female  distinguished  in  the  art.  It  is  affirmed 
by  Plutarch,  that  she  gave  Pindar  the  advice  of 
attending  more  to  fable,  or  invention,  as  the  es- 
sence of  poetry  ;  and  that  when  he,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  advice,  had  written  an  ode, 
consisting  of  a  medley  of  fiction  of  all  kinds, 
she  smiled,  and  told  him,  that  he  ought  to  sow 
with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  sack.  This 
may  give  an  advantageous  idea  of  her  taste.  She 
is  related  to  have  obtained  the  poetical  victory 


over  Pindar  five  several  times  *,  for  wliich  she 
was  indebted  less  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  lier 
poems,  than  to  her  beauty,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  her  using  the  Eolie  di.ilect,  which  w?s 
more  intelligible  to  the  auditors  than  tlie  Doric 
of  Pindar.  The  time  of  Corinna's  death  is  un- 
certain. Her  countrymen  the  'I'anagv.ms  erect- 
ed to  her  lionour  a  tomb  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  of  their  city,  which  was  subsistiivg 
in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  together  with  her  por- 
trait, in  which  her  head  was  decorated  with  a 
fillet,  ill  token  of  her  victories.  She  composed 
a  number  of  works  in  different  species  of  poe- 
try, of  which  a  few  fragments  only  are  remalu- 
ing.      I'^t/ssiiis  dc  Poet.  Grac.      AIoreri.—A, 

CORIOLANUS,  Caius  AJarcius,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  commander,  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  patrician  family  of  the  iMarcii. 
Losing  his  father  in  his  infancy,  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother  Vcturia,  and  early 
displayed  uncommon  courage  and  nobleness  of 
mind,  joined  with  strong  passions,  and  the 
hauglitiness  of  high  birtli.  He  first  sei-ved  in 
the  war  against  the  expelled  Tarquin,  in  wliicli 
he  obtained  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of 
a  citizen.  In  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Vol- 
scians,  when  their  capital,  Corioli,  was  besieged 
by  the  Roman  consul,  Cominius,  the  enemy 
made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans,  back  to 
their  entrenchments.  Marcius,  who  was  upon 
guard,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  not  onl^"  reco- 
vered the  lost  ground,  but,  entering  the  gates 
with  the  flying  Volscians,  made  himself  master 
of  the  town.  He  then  led  away  his  soldiers  to 
join  the  consul's  army  which  was  upon  the 
point  of  engaging  with  a  body  of  Volscians 
who  came  to  raise  the  siege,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory.  For  this  double  success 
he  was  publicly  praised  by  the  consul,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  fine  horse  with  rich  furniture, 
and  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoil.  Marcius  accept- 
ed the  steed,  but  refused  any  greater  share  of 
the  booty  than  his  common  lot.  He  requested 
only,  as  a  further  favour,  the  release  of  a  Vol- 
scian  prisoner  who  was  connected  with  him  by 
the  tie  of  hospitality.  This  was  readily  grant- 
ed, with  much  admiration  of  his  generosity ; 
arnl  the  surname  of  Coriolntita  \vm  unanimously 
conferred  upon  him,  as  a  memorial  of  his  ser- 
vices. The  capture  of  Corioli  is  dated  B.C. 
493.  At  this  period  great  dissensions  prevailed 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  which 
were  continually  fomented  by  the  tribunes,  the 
new  magistrates  obtained  by  the  latter.  In  one 
of  these  contests,  the  people  of  Antium  made 
incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  encou- 
raged by  the  opposition  given  by  the  tribunes 
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to  the  raising  of  levies.  Coriolanus,  unable  to 
bear  this  insult,  collected  a  body  of  his  friends 
and  dependants,  and  after  driving  back  the 
enemy,  followed  them  into  their  own  country, 
gave  them  several  defeats,  and  brought  home  a 
rich  booty.  He  now  openly  headed  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  supported  the  severest  measures 
against  tlie  plebeians.  As  a  scarcity  at  this  time 
prevailed  in  Rome,  a  quantity  of  corn  was  sent 
for  from  Sicily.  On  its  arrival,  some  friends  to 
the  popular  cause  proposed  distributing  it  gratis 
among  the  poor.  Coriolanus  not  only  opposed 
this  large?s,  but  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
abolibhing  the  tribunitial  oflice,  and  annulling 
the  coudicions  made  with  the  psople  at  the  time 
of  their  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  The 
tribunes,  regarding  this  as  a  heinous  offence, 
summoned  Coriolanus  before  them.  He  at  first 
despised  the  summons,  and  a  great  tumult  en- 
sued between  the  tribunes  and  their  adherents, 
•who  attempted  to  seize  him,  and  the  patricians 
who  defended  him.  He  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  appear  before  the  people  ;  but  in- 
stead of  softening  them  by  submission,  he  ag- 
gravated their  displeasure  by  the  haughtiness 
and  contempt  of  his  behaviour.  A  more  fu- 
rious tumult  thereupon  arose,  in  which  the 
tribunes  condemned  him  to  be  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  the  resolute  opposition 
of  the  patricians  saved  him  from  that  fate.  It 
was  at  length  agreed  that  he  should  be  tried  by 
the  people  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  noble  de- 
fence, in  which  he  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression upon  the  assembly  by  shewing  the 
scars  he  had  received  in  fighting  for  his  coun- 
try, and  calling  upon  many  individuals  whose 
lives  he  had  saved  in  battle,  the  machinations 
of  the  tribunes  procured  a  sentence  of  perpe- 
tual banishment  against  him.  With  a  manly 
composure  he  took  leave  of  his  mother,  his 
v/ife  and  children  ;  and,  accompanied  to  the 
gates  by  a  number  of  the  senators  and  other 
patricians,  he  withdrew  in  silence.  But  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  country  rankled  at  his  heart, 
and,  determined  upon  revenge,  he  repaired  to 
Antium,  a  principal  city  of  the  Volscians,  the 
inveterate  foes  of  Rome.  The  leading  man  of 
the  nation  at  that  time  was  Attius  Tullus,  or 
Tuikis  Aufidius.  He  received  Coriolanus  with 
hospitality  and  resp'cct  ;  and,  soon  after,  taking 
occasion  to  quarrel  witir  the  Romans,  he  pro- 
cured the  levy  of  a  powerful  army,  of  which 
himself  and  the  exile  -were  made  joint  com- 
manders. They  took  many  tov/ns  from  the 
Romans,  and  at  lenrth  encamped  within  five 
miles  of  Rome  itself.  The  greatest  consterna- 
tion prevailed  in  the  city  ;  and  the  changeable 


people  now  loudly  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  for  the  banishment  of  their  adversary. 
It  was  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  him, 
consisting  of  those  senators  who  had  been  his 
firmest  friends.  He  received  them  with 
haughtiness,  and  gave  them  no  hopes  of  peace 
except  upon  the  conditions  of  restoring  to 
the  Volscians  all  the  territory  the  Romans  had 
taken  from  them,  and  granting  them  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  A  second  and  a  third  deputa- 
tion was  sent,  the  last  consisting  of  the  whole 
sacerdotal  body  in  their  habits  of  ceremony  ; 
but  he  appeared  more  and  more  Inexorable. 
At  last,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  matrons, 
Veturia  the  mother,  and  Volumnia  the  wife, 
of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  young  children, 
went  to  the  Volscian  camp.  The  stern  Roman 
was  unable  to  rejist  the  entreaties  and  lamen- 
tations of  these  beloved  pleaders,  and  the  sight 
of  his  venerable  mother  on  her  knees  before 
him.  He  raised  her  up,  and  saying  to  her, 
"  You  have  saved  Rome,  my  mother,  but  you 
have  destroyed  your  son  ;"  he  retired  with 
them  into  his  tent.  He  there  agreed  upon 
conditions  -,  which  were,  that  he  should  peace- 
ably withdraw  his  army  from  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Volscianj 
to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  upon  rea- 
sonable terms,  in  failure  of  which,  he  should 
resign  his  command.  He  observed  his  agree- 
ment by  beginning  his  retreat  the  next  day  ; 
and  when  he  had  brought  back  the  troops  to 
the  Volscian  country,  he  divided  all  the  booty 
among  the  soldiers,  reserving  nothing  for  him- 
self. By  this  disinterested  conduct  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  men,  who  excused  him 
for  the  pliability  be  had  finally  shewn  In  favour 
of  his  country.  But  a  party,  headed  by  Tullus, 
upbraided  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Volscians, 
which  obliged  him  to  appeal  to  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  nation  for  his  justification.  There  it 
is  said  that  he  was  assassinated  in  a  tumult 
excited  by  his  enemies  ;  it  is  added,  that  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  him,  gave  him  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  that  Antium  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  The  ancient  histo- 
rian, Fabius,  however,  asserts  that  he  lived  to 
a  great  age.  The  services  of  his  mother 
and  wife  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  Fcmnlc  Fortune ;  but  Rome  has  not 
reckoned  among  her  heroes  the  man  who 
fought  against  his  country,  distinguished  as  lie 
was  for  valour  and  military  talents,  and  great 
as  were  his  former  deserts.  Livii,  I.  ii.  P/i*- 
iarch  Fit.  Coriol.      Dioiiys.  HaUc^ — A. 

CORNARO,  Francis,  cardinal  and  bishop 
of   Brtscia   in   tlic    slsteeiith    century,    coin.- 
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rr.cnccd  h\s  public  life  in  tlic  character  of  a 
warrior,  during  the  contests  in  Italy  created  by 
the  rival  interests  of  Charles  V.  and  Traiicis  I. 
in  which  the  Venetian  republic  was  involved. 
When  liis  country  H.-.d  obtained  peace  by  a 
final  agreement  with  the  emperor,  he  quitted 
his  milit.iry  life,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
studv  of  literature  and  politics.  I  he  progress 
which  he  made,  occasioned  him  to  be  fixed 
upon  as  a  proper  person  for  the  station  of  em- 
bassador from  the  republic  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ;  at  whose  court  he  attended  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Low-countries. 
In  the  year  1527,  pope  Clement  VII.  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  in  connection 
with  the  bishopric  of  Brescia,  to  which  he  had 
been  before  nominated.  After  his  admission 
into  the  sacred  college,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
fined his  labours  to  the  deliberations  of  that 
body,  where  his  learning  and  experience  always 
carried  much  weight,  and  to  his  episcopal 
duties.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
very  infirm,  and  much'  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
He  died  in  1543,  when  he  had  attained  his 
sixty-fifth  year.     Aforeri.—M. 

CORNARO,  George  Basil,  cardinal  and 
bishop  of  Padua,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  another  Venetian  who  began  liis  career  in 
the  military  employment  of  his  country,  and 
finished  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  line.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1658,  and,  after  becoming  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Malta,  was  admitted  to 
the  dignity  of  grand  prior  of  Cyprus,  wliich 
was  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  subsequent 
application  to  philosophy  and  jurisprudence, 
and  the  accomplishments  which  he  acquired  by 
foreign  travel,  occasioned  his  designation  by 
the  republic  to  oflices  of  considerable  trust  and 
confidence.  He  was  first  appointed  intendant 
of  the  marine,  in  1685  >  ^'"^  '"'''^  designed  to 
have  been  sent  embassador  to  France.  But  hav- 
ing determined  on  embracing  the  ecclesiastical 
life,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  entrusted 
with  different  commissions  which  led  him  to 
high  dignities  in  the  church.  In  the  year  1692 
he  was  sent  embassador  to  Peter  II.  king  of 
Portugal,  and  made  titular  archbishop  of 
Rhodes.  For  his  services  in  that  embassy  he 
was,  on  his  return,  created  cardinal  by  pope 
Innocent  XII.  and  nominated  a  short  time 
after%vards  to  the  bishopric  of  Padua.  He  died 
in  the  year  1722.     AJcrcri. — M. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  a  noble  Venetian,  ce- 
lebrated for  a  long  life  procured  by  strict  temper- 
ance, was  born  in  1467.  H6  appears  to  have 
been  a  spurious  offspring  of  the  great  Cornaro 
family,  since  it  is  said  that  from  a  defect  in  his 


birth  he  was  excluded  from  the  honours  anJt 
employments  of  the  state.  He  possessed  a  large 
.property,  and  married  a  lady  of  the  house  of 
Spilemberg  at  Udina,  by  whom,  when  both 
were  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter. In  the  younger  part  of  life  he  lived  freely, 
and  brought  himself  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
which  he  corrected  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
regimen.  This  he  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
rigour,  as  to  allow  himself  no  more  than  twelve 
ounces  of  food  and  fourteen  of  wine  dai!y< 
By  this  means  he  perfectly  recovered  a  sound 
state  of  body ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
efforts  of  reason  and  philosophy,  he  subdued  a 
natural  propensity  to  anger  and  impatience  in 
his  temper.  He  employed  his  fortune  in  im- 
proving his  estate  by  the  draining  of  marshes, 
and  erecting  buildings,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature,  and  the  arts  of  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  At  a  very  advanced 
age  he  wrote  several  works  concerning  regimen 
in  general,  and  the  particular  mode  oi  living  he 
himself  followed,  which  appear  to  have  been 
collected  in  his  "  Discorsi  della  Vita  sobria," 
Pali.  1558,  Ferief.  1562,  &c.  &c.  a  work  which 
has  undergone  a  great  number  of  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages. Many  of  its  rules  are  well  deserving 
of  attention  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he 
does  not  recommend  to  all  the  severity  of  regi- 
men he  himself  practised.  He  was  likewise  an 
author  upon  another  subject,  and  wrote  "  Trat- 
tato  dclle  Acque,"  Ptiii.  1560  (A  Treatise  on  the 
Waters,  Sec),  in  which  he  treats  of  tlie  lagunes 
surrounding  Venice,  and  the  means  of  repair- 
ing the  injuries  they  had  sustained  from  neg- 
lect and  accidents.  Cornaro  died  at  Padua  in 
1565,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him,  and  lived  to  nearly  the  same 
age.  Thiiatii  Hist.  Tiraboschi.  HalUr  Bit/. 
Med.— A. 

CORNARO-PISCOPIA,  Lucki.tia  He- 
lena, an  illustrious  Venetian  lady,  daughter  of 
a  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  became  extremely 
celebrated  in  her  time  for  her  learning  and  ac- 
complishments. She  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1646  ;  and,  feeling  early  a  strong  propensity  to 
devotion  as  well  as  to  literature,  she  took  the  vow 
of  chastity  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  firmly  re- 
fused every  offer  of  marriage  afterwards  made 
her,  though  a  dispensation  from  her  vow  had 
been  obtained  without  her  knowledge.  Her 
acquaintance  with  languages  comprehended  not 
only  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin, 
but  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  a  tincture  of 
the  Arabic.  She  composed  verses,  which  she 
sung  to  her  instrument ;  could  di-ocoursc  leavii- 
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cdly  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  relative  to 
all  the  scholastic  sciences,  and  obtained  such  a 
reputation,  that  the  university  of  Padua  would 
have  granted  her  a  seat  among  the  doctors  in 
theology,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of 
the  bishop.  She  was,  however,  honoured  with 
the  cap  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  which  she 
received  in  1678  in  the  cathedral  of  Padua,  no 
other  building  being  able  to  accommodate  the 
vast  confluence  of  persons  of  rank  of  both  sexes 
who  assembled  to  this  splendid  and  extraordinary 
ceremonial.  She  was  aggregated  to  most  of 
the  principal  literary  academies  in  Italy,  and 
scarcely  any  person  of  distinction  visited  the 
country  without  paying  his  respects  to  a  lady 
whose  fame  extended  throughout  Europe.  She 
had  a  great  desire  to  enter  into  some  religious 
society  ;  but  from  the  entreaties  of  her  father 
was  content  to  reside  in  his  house,  wearing  the 
habit  of  the  benedictine  nuns,  and  observing 
the  rules  of  the  order.  She  died  in  1684,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Many  funeral  eulogies 
by  the  learned  were  pronounced  in  her  honour. 
Her  works  were  pubhshed  by  the  abbot  Bac- 
chlni,  in  8vo.  Parma,  168B  :  they  consist  of 
academical  discourses  in  Italian,  Latin  eulogies 
in  the  lapidary  style,  some  Latin  letters,  and 
an  Italian  translation  of  a  devotional  work  of 
Lanspcrgius.  The  merit  of  these  pieces  is 
found  not  to  correspond  with  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  authoress  during  her  life  ;  the  sin- 
gularity of  whose  attainments  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  admiration  be- 
stowed upon  her.     Aloreri.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

CORNAZZANI,  Antony,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian poet,  was  born  at  Placcntia  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  lived  long  at  Milan ;  and  being 
obliged,  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
death  of  Francis  Sforza,  to  take  refuge  at 
Venice,  he  was  honourably  entertained  by  the 
famous  general  Bartholomew  CoUeone,  whose 
life  he  afterwards  wrote.  He  resided  some 
■time  in  France,  and  finally  settled  in  Ferrara, 
where  he  was  patronised  by  duke  Hercules  I. 
and  his  duchess,  Lucretia  Borgia.  He  proba- 
bly died  at  Ferrara,  but  the  time  is  not  known. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
verse  and  prose,  Latin  and  Italian.  In  the  lat- 
ter, he  composed  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  of-  Christ,  both  in  terza  riuia,  and  also  a 
poem  on  the  art  military ;  but  his  sonnets 
canzonl,  and  other  lyric  poems,  are  most  va- 
lued, and  are  said  by  Quadrio  to  be  the  most 
perfect  of  their  kind  in  the  language.  H^e 
wrote  in  Latin,  besides  the  life  of  Collcone,  a 
treatise  "  De  Mulieribus  admirandis  ;"  and  an- 
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other  "  De  excellentum  Virorum  prlnciplbus 
ab  origine  mundi."     Tiraboschi. — A. 

CORNEILLE,  Michael,  a  painter  of  merit, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1642.  His  father,  of  the 
same  name  and  profession,  gave  him  the  first 
instructions  in  his  art ;  and  a  prize  which  he 
gained  at  the  academy  caused  him  to  be  sent  to 
Rome  as  one  of  the  royal  pensioners.  He 
studied  some  years  in  Italy,  and  particularly 
formed  himself  upon  the  taste  of  the  Carracci. 
He  made  himself  master  of  clair-obscure,  per- 
spective, and  landscape,  drew  correctly,  and 
gave  a  noble  and  graceful  air  to  his  heads.  On 
his  return,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy 
in  1663,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
fessor. While  employed  on  works  of  his  own, 
he  always  spent  part  of  his  time  in  copying 
those  of  the  great  masters,  which  gave  him 
great  facility  in  drawing  ;  and,  in  tlie  judgment 
of  the  Italians  themselves,  no  French  painter 
succeeded  better  in  imitating  their  manner.  By 
his  frequent  copying  of  the  Carracci,  whose 
pictures  were  blackened  by  time,  he  acquired  a 
dark  cast  of  colouring,  inclining  to  the  violet. 
His  assiduous  labour  gave  him  the  stone,  for 
which  he  was  cut,  but  without  lasting  relief. 
Lewis  XIV.  was  fond  of  his  performances  ; 
and  the  dauphin,  perceiving  tliat  he  was  not 
among  the  artists  employed  in  the  Invalids^ 
gave  him  a  chapel  to  paint  in  that  church, 
which  he  finished  in  fresco,  notwithstanding 
his  sufferings.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Paris 
in  1 70S,  aged  sixty-six.  He  was  of  a  mild 
and  amiable  character,  and  by  his  politeness 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches  of 
Paris,  and  at  Versailles  and  Fontainbleau.  A 
picture  of  his  at  Chantilly  is  celebrated,  in  which 
he  has  represented  the  Historic  Muse  tearing 
from  a  book  which  records  the  actions  of  the 
Great  Conde  those  leaves  which  relate  to  the 
civil  wars  when  he  bore  arms  against  his  coun- 
try. Corneille  himself  etched  several  plates, 
and  engravings  have  been  made  by  other  mas-r 
ters  from  several  of  his  pieces. 

His  brother,  John-Baptist,  was  also  a 
painter,  and  -a  member  of  tiie  academy.  D'Ar- 
genville  VifS  des  Pei/iircs. — A. 

CORNEILLE,  Peter,  a  sublime  genius, 
at  the  head  of  dramatic  poetry  in  France, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1606,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Peter  Corneille,  warden  of  the  forests  and 
waters  in  the  viscounty  of  Rouen.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  for  some  time  act- 
ed as  advocate  i»t  his  native  city,  without  disco- 
vering any  talent  for  poetry.    At  length,  a  love 
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adventure  awakeneJ  his  dormant  genius,  and 
gave  him  the  subject  of  "  INIclitc,"  a  comedy, 
his  first  dramatic  piece,  which  was  actetl  with 
prodigious  success.  At  tliat  period  the  French 
stage  was  nearly  in  a  barbarous  state,  possess- 
ing only  cold  and  unnatural  tragedies,  and  farc- 
ical comedies.  '  Corneille,  pursuing  his  career, 
wrote  severril  other  pieces,  chiefly  comic,  and 
at  length  blazed  out  in  the  "  Cid,"  represented 
in  1636.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  a  pro- 
tector of  literature,  had  not  taste  enough  to 
distinguish  its  real  merits,  and  had  also  the 
weakness  of  desiring  himself  to  take  the  lead 
among  writers,  as  he  did  among  statesmen. 
While,  therefore,  he  kept  in  pay  a  num- 
ber of  subaltern  and  adulatory  authors,  he  was 
jealous  of  a  rising  genius  like  Corneille.  He 
endeavoured  to  damp  by  criticism  the  jHiblic 
admiration  with  whicli  the  Cid  was  received, 
and  he  engaged  Scudery  to  compose  an  elaborate 
critique  on  the  piece.  The  French  Academy 
was  at  length  called  in  to  decide  on  its  merits, 
and  shewed  itself,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
too  complaisant  to  its  founder  and  patron.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  point  out  great  faults  in  the 
Cid,  but  it  possessed  many  beauties,  and  of 
a  kind  peculiarly  qualified  to  strike  on  the 
theatre ;  wliencc  it  triumphed  in  the  public 
favour  over  the  minister  and  his  critics.  This 
piece  was  followed  by  "  The  Horaces,"  by 
"  Cinna,"  by  *'  I'olieucte,"  all  considered  as 
master-pieces  of  the  French  theatre,  and  cer- 
tainly beyond  comparison  superior  to  all  the 
works  of  former  French  dramatists.  His  cha- 
racter is  elevation  of  sentiment,  force  and  dig- 
nity of  expression,  and  a  striking  display  of  the 
great  passions  which  agitate  the  mind.  In  the 
soft  and  tender  he  is  less  happy  ;  and  an  Eng- 
lish critic  would  say  in  general,  that  he  is  more 
an  orator  than  a  poet,  and  rather  surveys  the 
operations  of  the  soul  as  a  spectator,  than 
adopts  them  as  an  actor.  He  peculiarly  excels 
in  his  Roman  personages,  the  artificial  gran- 
deur of  whose  sentiments  he  had  well  studied 
in  their  historians.  In  versification  he  is  rec- 
koned excellent  in  some  of  his  best  passages, 
but  unequal  and  without  any  decided  system. 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  his  "  Pom- 
pee,"  "  Rodogune,"  and  "  Sertorius,"  are 
esteemed  ;  but  too  many  of  the  performances  of 
his  declining  years  attest  the  gradual  declension 
of  his  genius,  which  retained  its  fertility,  after 
it  had  lost  the  qualities  which  had  distinguish- 
ed its  llouiishing  period.  His  comedy  of  "  Le 
Menteur,"  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  was 
superior  to  those  of  bis  contemporaries,  and 


was  regarded  as  a  model  till  the  appearance  of 
iVloliere.  He  wrote  also  some  religious  pieces, 
particularly  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  work 
"  On  the  Imitation  of  jesns  Christ,"  which, 
Voltaire  says,  was  printed  thirty-two  times, 
but  cannot  be  read  once. 

Corneille  was  elected  into  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  1647.  He  lived  long  to  enjoy  his  re- 
putation, which  was  such,  that  the  name  of 
the  Great  Corneille  has  been  appropriated  to  him 
among  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  le  Grand; 
yet  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rival, 
Racine,  rising  to  the  place  which  he  could 
scarcely  maintain.  He  seems  to  have  been 
little  favoured  by  fortune,  for  we  are  told  by 
d'Alembert  (Eloge  de  Despreau.x),  that  "  after 
the  death  of  Colbert,  the  pension,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  given  to  Corneille  was  suppressed, 
though  this  great  man  was  poor,  old,  sickly, 
and  dying."  A  gratuity  of  200  louis  which  he 
then  obtained  from  the  king  is  attributed  to  the 
generous  interference  of  Boileau,  who  offered  to 
resign  his  own  pension,  provided  Corneille's 
might  be  restored.     He  died  in  1684. 

The  following  portrait  of  this  illustrious 
writer  is  given  by  his  nephew,  Fontenelle  : 
"  Corneille  was  of  a  good  size,  with  a  simple 
and  ordinary  presence,  always  negligent  and 
careless  of  his  appearance.  His  countenance 
was  agreeable ;  he  had  a  large  nose,  handsome 
mouth,  eyes  full  of  fire,  lively  expression,  and 
strongly  marked  features.  His  pronunciation 
was  rather  indistinct.  He  was  acquainted  with 
polite  literature,  history,  and  politics,  but  he 
chiefly  regarded  them  in  their  connection  with 
dramatic  vn-iting ;  for  other  parts  of  know- 
ledge he  had  neither  curiosity  nor  much  esteem. 
He  spoke,  little,  even  upon  the  topics  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  gave  so 
little  relief  to  what  he  said,  that  to  discover 
the  Great  Corneille  it  was  necessary  to  read  him. 
His  temper  was  hasty,  and  occasionally  some- 
what rough  ;  but  essentially  he  was  easy  to 
live  with,  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a 
kind  and  tender  friend.  His  constitution  was 
inclined  to  love,  but  not  to  libertinism,  and  his 
attachments  were  seldom  deep.  He  had  a 
proud  and  independent  soul ;  no  suppleness, 
no  management,  which  rendered  him  very  fit 
to  paint  Roman  virtue,  but  very  little  so  to 
make  his  fortune.  He  did  not  love  the  court ; 
he  presented  to  it  a  face  little  known,  a  great 
name  which  inspired  nothing  but  bare  applause, 
and  a  species  of  merit  not  suited  to  the  climate. 
His  incapacity  for  business  was  only  equalled 
by  his  aversion  to  it  j  and  he  had  more  love  for 
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money  than  ability  to  amass  it.  By  being 
accustomed  to  praises,  he  was  not  rendered  in- 
ditFerent  to  them  ;  but  though  sensible  to  fame, 
he  was  free  from  vanity.  Sometimes  he  relied 
too  little  on  his  singular  merit,  and  too  readily 
admitted  the  idea  of  rivals."  Corneille  left 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  entered  into  the  army, 
and  one  became  an  abbot.  Of  his  dramatic 
Works,  the  best  edition  was  that  of  Joly,  lo  vols. 
l2mo.  1738;  till  the  capital  one  published  by 
Voltaire  in  12  vols.  8vo.  1764,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  grand-niece  of  Corneille,  whom  the 
modern  poet  had  besides  generously  educated, 
and  advantageously  placed  in  the  world.  This 
contains  a  commentary  on  all  the  best  pieces, 
and  other  valuable  additions,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  taste  of  the  editor.  It  has 
been  reprinted  both  in  410.  and  i  2mo.  Morcri. 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hist.  Fo/taifC  Sii'ck  de  Louis 
XIV.— A. 

CORNEILLE,  Thomas,  brother  of  Peter, 
born  at  Rouen  in  1625,  also  a  poet,  "  would," 
says  Voltaire,  "  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion, had  he  been  without  a  brother."  He 
distinguished  himself  while  studying  rhetoric 
at  the  Jesuits'  school  at  Rouen,  by  composing 
a  theatrical  piece  in  Latin,  which  the  master 
substituted  to  that  which  was  meant  for  repre- 
sentation by  the  scholars.  He  appeared  as  a 
w^riter  in  various  walks,  but  was  principally 
known  for  his  compositions  for  the  stage,  of 
which  he  wrote  no  fewer  than  thirty-four. 
Some  of  his  tragedies  obtained  considerable 
applause,  and  kept  a  place  on  the  theatre, 
chiefly  from  the  merit  of  the  plot,  and  some 
passages  happily  versified.  "  He  had  not," 
says  Voltaire,"  ''  the  strength  and  compass  of 
genius  of  his  elder  brother  ;  but  he  spoke  his 
language  with  more  purity,  though  more  fee- 
bly." He  composed  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
"  Ariane,"  one  of  his  most  successful  pieces, 
cost  him  only  seventeen  days ;  and  "  The 
Earl  of  Essex"  only  forty.  The  memory  of 
Thomas  Corneille  was  so  powerful,  that  he 
could  recite  his  plays  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  modest, 
candid,  favourable  to  the  merit  of  others,  even 
his  rivals,  giving  and  receiving  advice  with 
good-will,  and  extremely  polite  even  in  an  ad- 
vanced age.  It  is  said  he  never  made  an 
enemy.  He  lived  in  perfect  union  with  his 
brother.  They  married  two  sisters,  and  had 
just  the  same  number  of  children,  who  all  com- 
posed one  harmonious  family.  They  had  not 
divided  the  portions  of  tlieir  wives  when  Peter 
died,  after  they  had  bi'en  twenty-five  years 
■narried.      Thomas    was    a    member  of    tlie 


French  Academy,  and  of  that  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-lettres.  He  became  blind  towards 
the  close  of  life,  but  still  employed  himself  ia 
literary  concerns,  which  the  slenderness  of  his 
circumstances  probably  rendered  necessary. 
He  died  in  1709.  His  dramatic  works  were 
republished  by  Joly  in  1738,  in  5  vols.  i2mo. 
He  published  besides  a  "  Translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,"  and  of  some  of  his  other 
pieces,  into  Frencli  verse  •,  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  2  vols,  folio ;  an  "  Uni- 
versal Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary," 
3  vol?,  folio  ;  and  "  Obser\'ations  on  Vaugelas." 
More;-i.      Notiv.  Did.  Hist. —  A. 

CORNELIA,    an    illustrious    Roman   lady, 
was  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder, 
and  married  riberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  177.     He  left  her  a  widow  with 
twelve  children,  to  whose  education  she  devot- 
ed all  her  time  and  attention.     Plutarch  affirms 
that  Ptolemy  king  of    Egypt   offered  her   his 
hand  and  throne,  which  she  refused.     None  of 
her  children  came  to  maturity  except  the  twd 
famous    democratical    tribunes,    Tiberius    and 
Caius   Gracchus,   and  a   daughter,   married  to 
Scipio  the  Younger.     Her  sons  were  greatly 
indebted  to  her  for  those  qualities  which  raised 
them    to   such    distinction.     She   formed  their 
language    and    manners,    presided    over    their 
studies,  and  engaged  the  ablest  Greek  masters 
to  instruct  them  in  eloquence,  and  the  literature 
of  their  cQuntry.     She   regarded   their   profi- 
cience  with  laudable  pride.     It  is  related  that  a 
Campanian  lady,  who  was  a  guest  in  her  house, 
having  displayed  before  her  all  her  jewels  and 
other   decorations,    Cornelia    brought   in    her 
children,   and  shewed  them  to  the  stranger  as 
her  most  precious  treasure.     She  was  herself 
well  versed   in  letters ;    and    Cicero  mentions 
that  he  had  read  some  of  his  epistles,  whence 
it   appeared,  that  her  sons  were  educated   not 
only  on  the  bosom,  but  in  the  language  of  their 
mother.     It  seems    probable,    that    she   urged 
them  to  the  career  of  ambition  which  proved 
in  the  end  so  fatal  to  them  ;  for  it  is  said,  that 
she  reproached  them   in  their  youth  that  she 
was  still  known  as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio, 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.     Slie  bore  with 
m.agnanimity    their   unhappy  death,  regarding 
them  as  victims  to  a  great  public  cause.     She 
spoke  of  the  consecrated  places  in  which  they 
fell,  and  said,  "  they  were  monuments  worthy 
of  them ;"  and  being  once  condoled  with  on 
their  account,  she  gravely  replied,  that  "  the 
woman   who   had   had   the  Gracchi   for  sons 
ought  not  to  be  esteemed  unfortunate."     She 
retired   to   a    country-house    near    Misenumj 
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where  she  lived  in  a  hospitable  manner,  cntcr- 
tainJMg  her  friends,  and  always  keeping  in  her 
house  some  learned  Greeks,  and  other  persons 
of  a  literary  character.  The  kings  in  alliance 
■with  Rome  testified  their  veneration  for  her 
father's  memory  and  her  own  virtues,  by  pre- 
sents, to  which  she  made  suitable  returns.  The 
subject  of  her  conversation  was  frequently  her 
father,  of  whom  she  related  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  She  often  spoke  of  her  sons  with- 
out a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recounted  their  actions 
with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  of  some  aucitnt  heroes.  This  appa- 
rent insensibility  made  some  persons  imagine, 
that  the  greatness  of  her  loss  had  afiectcd  her 
understanding ;  not  knowing  (says  Plutarch 
generously)  how  far  a  noble  mind,  aided  by 
good  instructions,  can  support  itself  under  ca- 
lamity. The  Roman  people  erected  her  statue 
in  the  portico  of  Metellus,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  inscription,  "  To  Cornelia  mother  of 
the  Gracchi."  Plutarch,  Vit.  Gracch.  Cicero  He 
clar.  Oral.  Plhiil  lib.  xxxiv.  Fakr.  Afaxim. 
Jib.  iv.     Tacit i  Dia'.  de  Orator.— K. 

CORNELIUS,  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and 
elected  to  his  office  in  the  year  251,  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  integrity,  peaceable  temper, 
great  modesty,  and  many  other  eminent  virtues; 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  opposed  by  Nova- 
tian,  a  presbyter  of  that  church,  who  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  learning  and  eloquence,  but  of 
an  austere   and  rigid   character.     One  of   the 
principal    circumstances   which    disturbed    his 
peace  durijig  the  short  space  of  fifteen  months, 
between  his  election  and  his  death,  was  a  divi- 
sion in  his  church,  occasioned  by  the  opposi- 
tion above  mentioned,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  sect  of  the  Novatians.    The  chief  difference 
between  the  latter  and  their  brethren  was,  their 
refusing  to  readmit  to  the  communion  of  the 
church   those   who,  after  baptism,  had   fallen 
into  the  commission  of  heinous  crimes.     But 
the  measure  resorted  to  by  Cornelius  of  excom- 
municating and  anathematising  his  opponent,was 
unworthy   of  his  character,  and  a  sure  means 
of  establishing  the  schism  which  took  its  date 
from  that  period.     Kad  he  taken  counsel  from 
his  own  meekness  and  prudence,  instead  of  the 
intemperate  advice  of  his  brother  bishops,  the 
Novatians,  as  a  distinct  sect  of  Christians,  would 
probably  not  have  survived  his  own  time.     On 
the  revival  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
under  the  emperor  Gallus,  Cornelius  was  se- 
parated from  his  flock,  and  banished  to  Centum- 
*tlla,  now  Civita-vecchia,  where  he  appears  to 


have  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  year  252. 
Eustb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  Mosh.  Eccl. 
Hist.   Sctc.  in      Moreri.     Bower — ^il. 

CORNERUS,  Christopher,  a  German 
protcstant  divine,  was  born  at  Fach,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  in  1518.  He  most  probably  was 
educated  at  Frankfort,  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  theology  ;  and  afterwards  was  appoint- 
ed minister  and  superintendant  of  the  churches 
in  the  Marche  of  BrandenKurg.  He  died  in 
1594,  leaving  behind  him,  among  other  works, 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  ;"  "  Commen- 
taries on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  the  CJalatians ;"  "  Cantica  Sa- 
cra ;"  "  Symbola  /licumenica  ;"  "  Notes  on 
Cicero's  Orations,"   &c.     Moreri. — M. 

CORNETO,   Adrian,    cardinal,    and    sur- 
namcd  Castcllcsi,  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
in   the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  recommended 
himself  so  far  by  his  talents  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  that  pope  Innocent  VII.  sent  him  in  the 
quality  of  nuncio  to  England  ;  where  he  became 
so  acceptable  to   Henry  VII.  that  he  obtained 
from  that  prince  the  bishoprics  of  Hereford,  and 
of  Bath  and  Wells.     He  afterwards  resided  as 
papal  nuncio  at  the  court  of  France.     On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  successively  appointed 
clerk  and  treasurer  to  the  apostolic  chamber, 
and   secretary    to    pope    Alexander   VI.    from 
whom  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat  in  the  year 
1503.    A  few  months  after  his  elevation  to  that 
dignity,  he  nearly  escaped  being  poisoned  at  3 
supper  to  which  he  was  invited  for  that  purpose 
by  the  infamous  Cxsar  Borgia,  natural  son  of 
that  pope.     The  pontiff  himself,  however,  fell 
a  victim  to  die  nefarious  scheme,  by  drinking 
the  wine  which  had  been  prepared  for  dispatch- 
ing   cardinal   Corneto.     When  Julius  II.  was 
advanced  to  the  papacy,  he  found  so  many  ene- 
mies in  the  party  possessed  of  power,  that  he 
considered  himself  to  be  no  longer  safe  at  Rome, 
and  fled  for  conceahnent  to  the  mountains  in 
the  bishopric  of    Trent.     On  the  accession  of 
Leo  X.  to  the  tiara,  he  was  recalled  to  court ; 
but  engaging  in  criminal  intrigues  against  the 
government  of  that  pontiff,  and  resenting  the 
terms  on  which  his  pardon  was  to  be  purchased, 
he  once  more  privately  fled  from  Rome,  in  the 
year  15 17.     No  certain  account  exists  of  his 
subsequent  fortunes.     This  cardinal  was  one  of 
the  first  reformers  of  the  barbarous  Latin  style 
which   obtained   in  his  time,   and  formed  his 
taste  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  and  the  best  au- 
thors of  the  augustan  age,  with  whose  writings 
he  appears  to  have  been  intimately  conversant. 
His  equiries  relative  to  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  were  composed  by  him  during  his 
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retreat  among  t^e  Aips,  anil  were  published  un- 
der the  title  "  De  Sermone  Latino,"  &c.  with 
a  dedication  to  Charles  V.  when  prince  of 
Spain.  He  also  wrote  a  work  "  De  Vera  Phi- 
losophia,"  which  was  published  at  Cologne  in 
1548.  And  that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the 
muses  may  be  collected  from  his  treatise  "  De 
Poetis,"  his  poem  "  On  the  Chace,"  his  "Iter 
Julii  II.  Potificis  Romani,"  and  other  pieces,  of 
which  a  collection  was  published  at  Lyons  in 
S548.  Mairri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  Landi  Hist. 
4e  la  Lit.  d'ltalie,   vol.  IF.—M. 

CORNUTUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  an 
African  by  birth,  flourished  at  Rome  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Nero,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  put  to  death,  in  the  fifty- fourth 
year  of  the  christian  ^era.  He  was  the  precep- 
tor of  the  poet  Persius,  and  is  himself  also 
classed  among  the  poets  and  gran>marians,  as 
well  as  philosophers.  By  Aulus  Gellius,  Euse- 
bius,  Suidas,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Persius,  he  is  frequently  quoted.    Moreri. — M. 

CORONEL,  Paul,  a  learned  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic, and  a  native  of  Segovia,  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
principally  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  oriental  languages,  and  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  scriptures  and  theo- 
logy, which  he  displayed  iir  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  Salamanca.  But  his 
name  is  chiefly  deserving  of  being  remembered 
by  posterity,  on  account  of  his  having  been  one 
of  the  learned  men  seleeted  by  cardinal  Xime- 
nes  to  be  employed  in  publishing  his  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  the  polyglot  bible.  To  him  like- 
wise has  been  ascribed  an  addition  to  the  work 
of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  "De  Translationum Dif- 
ferentiis."  He  died  in  the  year  1524.  Mo- 
rtri. — M. 

CORONELLI,  Vincent,  a  most  copious 
and  industrious  writer,  deserves  commemora- 
tion for  his  .geographical  labours.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Venice,  entered  young  among  the  mi- 
nor conventuals,  and  having  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  mathematician,  was  made  cosmogra- 
pher  to  the  republic  in  1685.  He  was  after- 
wards public  professor  of  geography,  and  be- 
came general  of  his  order  in  1702.  He  died  in 
17 1 8.  Few  writers  have  composed  with  so 
much  fertility  and  velocity.  A  folio  cost  him 
no  more  than  a  pamphlet  would  another  man. 
He  undertook  an  "  Universal  Library,"  which 
was  to  consist  of  forty  volumes  folio ;  but  seven 
only  appeared,  and  these  did  not  finish  the  third 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  undistinguishing 
mixture  of  matter,  good  and  bad,  in  them,  does 
not  inspire  much  regret  for  the  want  of  the  re- 


mainder. He  published  more  than  four  hun- 
dred maps,  with  explanations  of  them  in  many 
volumes,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  "  The 
Venetian  Atlas,"  13  vols,  and  "  The  Theatre 
of  the  War,"  24  vols.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  was  applied  to  by  the  cardinal 
d'Estrees  to  make  globes  for  Lewis  XIV.;  and 
he  finished  twe  in  1683,  of  the  diameter  of  ele- 
ven feet  eleven  inches  and  six  lines,  very  cu- 
riously ornamented  witli  emblems,  inscriptions, 
&c.  They  were  placed  in  the  royal  library  in 
Paris ;  and  M.  de  la  Hire  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  1 704.  Coronelli  seems  to  have 
been  an  enthusiast  in  his  favourite  studies.  He 
founded  at  Venice  a  cosmpgraphical  academy, 
the  members  of  which  took  the  title  of  Argo- 
nauts.    Moreri.      Tirahoschi. — A. 

CORRADINI  DE  SEZZ A,PeterMarcel- 
LiNUS,  cardinal,  received  his  surname  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  which  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  the  country  of  the  Vol- 
sci.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  un- 
til he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advo- 
cates at  Rome.  His  abilities  and  character  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  and  esteem  of 
pope  Clement  XL  who  appointed  him  his  au- 
ditor, and  afterwards  gave  him  other  honour- 
able and  confidential  offices.  But  the  jealousies 
and  intrigues  of  the  courtiers  determined  him 
to  relinquish  his  employments,  and  to  retire  to 
Montefiascone,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his 
time  to  literary  studies.  In  that  retreat  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  created  cardinal  by  pope  In- 
nocent XIII.  in  the  year  1721.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1743,  when  he  had  nearly  completed 
his  eighty-third  year.  Cardinal  Corradini  was 
the  author  of  a  learned  and  curious  work,  en- 
titled "  Vetus  Latium,  profanum  &  sacrum," 
in  two  volumes  folio,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
at  Rome,  1704,  and  1736,  in  seven  volumes 
quarto  -,  and  of  a  well-written  history,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  his  native  place,  entitled  "  De 
Civitate  &  Ecclesia  Settina,"  Rome,  1702, 
quarto.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  treatise  relative  to  the  rights  contested  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pope,  entitled  "  De 
Jure  Precum  Primariarium,"  and  printed  in 
1707,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Conrad  Oli- 
genius.      Moreri.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

CORREA,  Emanuel,  a  learned  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  city  of  Elvas,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo.  He  was  a  doctor  of  canon  law,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Sebastian,  and  synodal  examiner  at 
Lisbon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  proficient  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.    He  was 
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colucinporary  with  the  celebrated  Lewis  de  Ca- 
rnoens,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  notes  and 
Hhistrations  on  the  Lu?iad  of  that  poet,  wliich 
were  printed  at  Lifbon  after  tlie  death  of  their 
author. 

There  was  another  Emanuel  Correa,  of 
Portuguese  extraction,  who  was  born  at  Loan- 
d.i,  the  capital  of  Angola,  in  Africa.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  ditTerent  profe.vsorsliips  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Evora,  wlievc  he  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  theology  •,  and  afterwards  became  provin- 
cial of  the  Jesuits,  and  assistant  to  the  general  of 
the  order  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1 70S.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Idea  Con-iiliarii,  &c."     Mon-ri.—M. 

CORREGGIO,  Antonio  Allegri  da,  a 
f.inious  painter,  was  born  at  Correggio  in   the 
Modenesc,  in  1494.    His  father  was  I'ellegrino 
Allegri,  a  person  of  a  reputable  conditfon,  ori- 
ginally from  Castello  di  Campagnola.     It  is  not 
certainly  known  who  was  Antonio's  master  in 
his  art.     Mant.^gna  and  Bianchi  are  mentioned  ; 
but  he  had  so   little  of  their  manner,  that   he 
may  be  reckoned   self-taught.     What  is  more 
extraordinary,  he  acquired  his  excellence  with- 
out ever  visiting  Rome  or  Venice,  or  studying 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.     He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  comparative  obscurity,  burdened 
with  a  numerous  family,  and  very  meanly  paid 
for  works  on   which  he  spent  much  time,  and 
■which  have  been   the   admiration   of  posterity. 
He  was  peculiarly  excellent  as  a  colourist ;  and 
no  painter  perhaps  ever  equalled  him  in  the  eic- 
treme  delicacy  of  his  flesh,  in  the  harmony,  na- 
ture, and   brilliancy  of  his   tints.     His  figures 
have  an  angelical  grace,  and  a  charming  expres- 
sion  of  joy.     His  ideas  are  great  and  uncom- 
mon •,   his    invention   flowed   witli   facility :  he 
often  painted  without  previous  designs,  and,  as 
he  himself  said,  his  thoughts  were  at  the  end 
of  his  pencil.     He  was  the  first  who  painted 
figures   suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and 
^avc  to  ceilings  that  foreshortening  which  is  so 
«ssenti3l   to  their  effect.     It   is  said,  that  even 
Raphael  had  no  other  idea  of  a  painted  ceiling 
than  a  piece  of  tapestry  nailed  over  it.     Cor- 
reggio had  also  a  perfect  knowledge  of  clair- 
obscure,  which  he  wonderfully  exhibited  in  his 
■famous  picture   called   La    Notte,  representing 
the  nativity  as  a   night-sceno,  where  the  light 
proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  child  Jesus.    For 
this  piece,  done  for  the  church  of  St.  Prosper 
in  Reggio,  he  received  only  the  value  of  about 
eiglit  pistoles.     He  was  a  modest  man,  of  a  ti- 
mid disposition,  and  not  qualified  to  bring  him- 
self forwards  according  to  his  merits.     Yet  that 
he  was  not  insensible  of  his  own  value,  appears 


from  his  often-quoted  exclamation,  aftef  view- 
ing with  astonishment  a  capital  piece  of  Ra- 
phael:  "I  too  am  a  painter!'  There  was 
only  wanting  to  his  excellence  somewhat  more 
correctness  in  his  drawing,  and  firmness  of 
outline,  and  a  greater  variety  in  tlic  airs  of  his 
heads ;  but  his  deficiency  in  these  respects  may 
be  attributed  to  his  want  of  the  advantages  of 
education.  The  cause  of  his  death,  according 
to  Vasari,  was  very  singular.  Having  received 
at  Parma  a  payment  of  sixty  crowns  in  copper 
money,  he  was  so  impatient  to  carry  it  to  liis 
family,  that  he  walked  four  leagues  with  the 
bag  upon  his  back,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A 
draught  of  cold  water,  which  he  took  "to  refresh 
himself,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  proved 
fatal.  This  story  is  doubted  ;  because  it  ap- 
pears that  he  died  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  the  weather  was  not  likely  to  be  hot ;  yet 
violent  exercise  and  fatigue  might  readily  have 
produced  the  effect  assigned.  His  death  took 
place  at  Correggio  in  i  534,  when  he  was  only 
forty  years  of  age — a  short  period  of  life  in 
which  to  have  earned  immortal  fame !  His 
greatest  works  are,  the  dome  of  the  cathedral 
in  Parma,  and  several  other  pictures  in  the 
churches  of  that  city ;  and  many  of  his  pieces 
form  some  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Dresden  gallery,  that  of  the  duke  of  Parma, 
and  the  collections  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  Many  of 
them  have  been  engraved.  A  noble  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  Correggio  is  given  in  two  let- 
ters written  from  Parma  by  Annibal  Carracci, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  works  with  ecstacy, 
and  expresses  the  utmost  astonishment  that  so 
great  a  man  should,  during  his  life-time,  be  so 
little  known,  and  so  poorly  rccompenced.  D'Ar- 
genville.    Tiraboschi. — A. 

CORSINI,  Edward,  a  learned  Italian  monk 
of  the  EcoUs-Pk's,  was  born  at  Fanano,  in  the 
year  1702.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he 
chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  produced  an  able  and  judi- 
cious work,  entitled  "  Philosophical  and  Ma- 
thematical Institutions,"  in  six  volumes  octavo, 
in  which  the  principles  of  true  philosophy  were 
maintained  in  opposition  to  the  fancies  of  the 
Aristotelian  school.  Encouraged  by  the  fa- 
vourable reception  which  that  work  met  with, 
he  published,  in  1735,  a  new  course  of  "  El«- 
mentary  Geometry,"  distinguished  both  by  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity.  Tiie  above  treatises 
were  some  years  afterwards  republished  by  the 
author,  with  considerable  corrections,  and  with 
the  addition  to  the  latter  of  "  Elements  of  prac- 
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tical  Geometry."  After  the  publication  of  these 
works,  the  author  having  applied  himself  for 
some  years  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  Greek  writers,  un- 
dertook a  work,  entitled  "  Fasti  Attici,  in  qui- 
bus  Archontum  Atheniensium  Series,  Philoso- 
phorum  aliorumque  illustrium  Virorum  iEtas, 
atque  prrecipua  Attics  Historise  Capita  descri- 
buntur."  This  valuable  and  important  per- 
formance appeared  at  different  periods,  in  lour 
volumes  quarto;  the  first  volume  in  1734,  and 
the  last  ten  years  afterwards.  In  the  year  i  746 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics in  the  university  of  Pisa.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and 
composed  "  A  Course  of  Metaphysics,"  which 
was  afterwards  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1758.  Very  soon,  however,  his  learned  friends, 
Muratori,  Gorio,  MafFei,  Quirini,  and  Passio- 
nei,  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  his  philoso- 
phical for  critical  and  classical  pursuits.  In  the 
year  1747  he  published  "  Four  Dissertations," 
in  quarto,  on  the  sacred  games  of  the  Greeks, 
in  which  he  has  given  an  exact  list  of  the  victors 
in  the  athletic  contests  -,  and,  two  years  after- 
wards, an  accurate  and  valuable  work  on  the 
abbreviations  to  be  met  with  in  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, under  the  title  "  De  Notls  Grscorum," 
&c. :  which  were  followed  by  a  variety  of  dis- 
sertations on  curious  and  learned  subjects.  The 
high  esteem  which  he  acquired  among  his  bro- 
ther monks,  by  his  labours,  and  by  his  virtues, 
proved  the  occasion  of  no  small  interruption  to 
his  studies  ;  which  was  particularly  increased 
by  his  appointment  to  be  general  of  his  order, 
in  the  year  1754.  Whatever  spare  time  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  left  at  his  disposal, 
was  sedulously  employed  by  him  in  increas- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature  ; 
and  when  the  term  of  his  appointment  expired, 
he  returned  to  the  university,  and  resumed  his 
professional  functions.  In  connection  with 
these,  he  prosecuted,  with  renewed  ardour,  his 
literary  investigations,  and  produced  several 
nev/  "  Dissertations"  on  interesting  subjects, 
and  especially  an  excellent  work,  one  of  the 
best  of  his  performances,  entitled  "  De  Prx- 
fectis  Urbis."  1  he  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
entirely  devoted  to  "  A  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa,"  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
historiographer.  Of  this  work  he  was  on 
the  point  of  publishing  the  first  volume, 
when  his  life  was  terminated  by  an  apoplec- 
tic stroke,  in  the  year  1765.  Neuv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Moreri. — M. 


CORSINI,  Peter,  cardinal,  and  bishop  of 
Florence  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
v/as  a  native  of  that  city,  and  a  desendant  from 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  pointed  out  by 
his  surname.  After  arrivirjg  at  the  university 
honour  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  was  first  made 
auditor  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  afterwards  bi- 
shop of  Volterra.  In  the  year  1363  pope  Ur- 
ban V.  sent  him  legate  to  Germany,  and  on  his 
return  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Florence.  The 
same  pope  created  him  cardinal  in  I •570.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  made  bishop  of  Porto  by 
pope  Gregory  XI.  During  the  great  schism 
which  took  place  in  the  cb.urch  after  the  death 
of  the  last-mentioned  prelate,  cardinal  Corsini 
embraced  the  interests  of  Clement  VII.  in  op- 
position to  Urban  VI.  and  joined  the  court  of 
the  former  at  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1405.  He  was  the  author  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  popes,  which  are  referred  to  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  ;  and  of  a  treatise  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  that  contest  under  which  two  vi- 
sible heads  of  the  church  existed  at  the  same 
time,  with  equal  pretensions  to  canonical  obe- 
dience, and  to  the  indivisible  honours  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  Moreri.  Bower,  vol.VII, 
sid  Urban  VI.—M. 

CORTASSE,  Peter  Joseph,  a  learned- 
French  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Apt  in  Provence, 
in  the  year  1681.  For  some  time  he  officiated 
as  professor  of  positive  theology  and  the  Hebrew 
language  at  the  university  of  Lyons  ;  but  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  public 
preacher,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
in  the  year  1740.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Divine  Attributes,  or  Divine 
Perfections,  a  Work  (according  to  his  judgment) 
of  S.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  calculated  to 
afford  the  most  sublime  Ideas  of  God,  and  to 
suggest  the  noblest  Sentiments  of  Religion," 
translated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes,  critical, 
theological,  and  dogmatic,  and  printed  at  Lyons 
in  1739,  quarto.     Moreri. — M. 

CORTES,  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  was  born  in  1485,  at  Medellino,  a  town 
of  Estremadura.  His  father,  Martin  Cortes, 
was  a  gentleman  of  family,  but  of  small  fortune. 
Ferdinand  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  was  sent  to  study  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca  ;  but  his  disposition  was  little  suited 
to  an  academic  and  literary  life.  He  quitted 
the  university,  and  employed  himself  solely  in 
active  sports  and  martial  exercises ;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  so  dissipated  and  unmanageable, 
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that  his  father  vas  glad  to  comply  with  his  de- 
sire of  entering  into  the  military  profession. 
His  first  intention  was  to  serve  in  Italy,  under 
Gonsalvo,  the  great  captain  ;  but  an  indispo- 
sition having  prevented  him  from  embarking 
with  a  reinforcement  sent  to  Naples,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  new  world.  Ovando, 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  was  his  kinsman,  and 
the  young  Cortes  intended  to  have  accompanied 
him  to  his  government  in  1502,  but  was  de- 
tained by  an  accident  which  shews  the  charac- 
ter he  then  supported.  As  he  was  attempting 
one  night  to  clinib  up  to  the  bed-chamber 
■window  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  an  in- 
trigue, an  old  wall  which  he  had  scaled  gave 
way,  and  he  was  severely  bruised  by  the  fall. 
Ill  1  504  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  Ovando,  who  employc<l 
him  in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  posts. 
His  enterprising  spirit,  however,  incited  him, 
in  151 1,  to  accompany  Diego  Velasquez  in  his 
expedition  to  Cuba.  Under  that  leader  he  dis- 
played so  much  courage,  prudence,  and  military 
skill,  that  he  obtained  a  general  reputation 
among  the  Spanish  adventurers,  and  was  re- 
warded by  Velasquez  with  a  largegrant  of  land. 
He  married  Frances  Suarez-Pacheco,  and  was 
made  alcade  of  the  town  of  San-Jago.  When 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  newly-discovered  country  of  Mexico,  Cortes 
was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise. He  entered  into  it  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  character,  and  staked  all  his  private  fortune 
upon  its  success.  He  left  St.  J  ago  in  Novem- 
ber, 1518,  and  proceeded  first  to  Trinidad,  and 
then  to  thcHavanna,  in  order  to  raise  more  levies, 
and  complete  the  equipment  of  his  fleet.  In 
the  mean  time,  that  demon  of  jealousy  which 
seems,  like  an  avenging  spirit,  to  have  pur- 
sued the  Spaniards  through  all  their  new  acqui- 
sitions, took  possession  of  the  breast  of  Ve- 
lasquez, and  induced  him  to  make  attempts  to 
deprive  Cortes  of  his  command.  But  this  leader, 
forewarned,  defeated  his  schemes  ;  and  by  the 
influence  he  had  acquired  over  his  followers, 
together  with  their  thirst  for  plunder,  effectually 
engaged  them  to  support  his  authority.  He  set 
sail  from  Cuba  in  February,  15  19,  having  col- 
lected a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels,  of  which  the 
largest  was  only  100  tons  burden,  and  some 
were  mere  open  barks  ;  and  a  body  of  61-7  men, 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Only  thirteen  of  the 
soldiers  were  armed  with  muskets,  but  they 
had  ten  sm^U  field-pieces,  and  four  falconets  j 
and  they  took  with  them  sixteen  horses.  This 
was  the  armament  with  which  Cortes  proceeded 
to  attack  the  rich   and  populous  empire  of 


Mexico  ;  but  his  small  train  was  animated  by 
the  strongest  of  passions — avarice,  tlie  love  of 
glory,  and  religious  enthusiasm  ;  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  the  cross,  with  full  con- 
fidence of  divine  protection.  Cortes  first  landed 
at  Tabasco,  and  compelled  the  natives,  after 
several  bloody  defeats,  to  submit  to  the  Spanish 
dominion.  Then,  steering  westward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  he  landed  at  St. 
Juan  de  Ulva,  where  he  was  met  by  envoys 
from  the  governors  of  the  province  under 
Montezuma,  the  Mexican  emperor.  With 
these  he  was  enabled  to  converse  by  means  of 
Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  and  Marina,  an  Indian 
slave,  whom  he  had  procured  at  Tabasco,  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Mexican 
tongue,  as  Aguilar  was  with  liers.  Marina  was 
afterwards  baptised,  became  tlie  mistress  of 
Cortes,  and  performed  many  essential  services 
for  the  Spaniards.  After  he  had  encamped  his 
men,  Cortes  was  visited  by  the  governors  them- 
selves, to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  em- 
bassador from  the  king  of  Castile  to  the  emperor 
of  Mexico,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  deliver  his  message  to 
Montezuma  in  person,  and  that  he  intended  to 
march  to  his  capital  for  that  purpose.  TJie 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes 
from  this  design.  A  friendly  negociation,  how- 
ever, was  opened  with  the  Mexican  court,  and 
the  emperor  sent  some  rich  presents  of  silver 
and  gold,  which  only  served  further  to  stimu- 
late the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards.  And  though 
he  refused  his  consent  for  the  advance  of  Cortes 
to  his  capital,  the  general,  in  a  more  peremp- 
tory manner,  insisted  upon  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him.  Montezuma,  it  appears,  though 
extremely  haughty  and  tyrannical  with  respect 
to  his  own  subjects,  'vas  intimidated  at  the  ap- 
proach of  these  strangers,  concerning  whom  a 
superstitious  notion  seems  to  have  generally 
prevailed,  that  they  were  destined  to  overthrow 
the  Mexican  empire.  He  fluctuated  and  tem- 
porised for  some  time  longer,  but  at  length  he 
broke  off  all  communication  between  his  sub- 
jects and  the  Spaniards.  The  view  of  the  danger 
of  commencing  hostilities  with  so  powerful  a 
state,  now  began  to  affect  several  in  the  camp  of 
Cortes,  and  a  party  ventured  to  represent  to 
him  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Cuba  for 
fresh  succours.  Cortes,  like  Agamemnon  of 
old,  affected  to  be  convinced  by  their  arguments, 
and  issued  orders  for  re-embarking.  At  the 
same  time  he  secretly  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  adventurers  with  a  sense  of 
the  disappointment  of  their  hopes ;  and  their 
violent  protestations  against  the  disgrace  of  such 
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a  mensure,  joined  with  strong  assurances  of  ad- 
hering to  tlieir  general  ihrou;;h  all  fortunes, 
gave  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  proceeding  in 
his  enterprise.  He  formed  a  colonial  settlement 
on  the  coast,  M-hich  he  named,  T/:e  rirh  ioivn  of 
the  true  cross,  since  known  by  the  abbreviated 
name  of  la  Vera  Cruz.  Here  he  established  a 
civil  government ;  and  into  its  supreme  council, 
which  he  took  care  to  have  composed  of  persons 
devoted  to  him,  he  solemnly  resigned  the  com- 
mission which  he  had  received  from  Velasquez. 
The  council,  by  their  unanimous  vote,  re-in- 
stated him  in  authority  as  chief-juftice  and 
captain-general  of  the  new  colony  ;  and  by  this 
political  manoeuvre  he  got  rid  of  all  dependence 
upon  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  assumed  un- 
controlled power.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez, 
■who  oppo.-ed  this  extraordinary  proceeding, 
were  arretted  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  Cor- 
tes, who  perceived  the  importance  of  gaining 
them  over,  treated  them  with  a  lenity  and  con- 
sideration which  eft'ectuany  made  them  his 
friends. 

Ke  soon  after  received  overtures  of  friendship 
■from  the  Zenipoailans,  a  people  subject  to 
Montezuma,  but  become  disaffected  through 
his  tyranny.  Cortes  marched  to  Zempoalla, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  and 
he  concluded  an  alliance  with  several  of  the 
neighbouring  caziques.  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
patched a  vessel  to  Europe  with  a  request  to  be 
coiifirmed  in  his  new  authority,  backed  by  a 
rich  present  to  his  king,  by  way  of  sample  of 
the  wealth  that  might  be  expected  from  these 
regions.  He  then,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing conspiracies  and  desertions  among  his  men, 
and  adding  the  sailors  to  his  small  army,  took 
the  daring  step  of  destroying  his  fleet ;  and 
such  was  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  his 
followers,  that  tliey  clicarfully  consented  to  be 
thus  shut  up  in  the  midst  of  unknown  and  ho'^- 
tile  nations,  relying  on  their  own  valour  and 
their  leader's  conduct,  for  safety  and  victory. 
His  religious  zeal,  however  (for  such  zeal  he 
possessed,  alloyed  as.  it  was  with  avarice  and 
cruelty),  caused  him  to  offend  his  allies,  the 
Zempcallans,  by  the  unjustifiable  action  of 
overthrovi'ing  the  idols  in  tlieir  great  temple, 
and  placing  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  their  stead.  This  profanation  excited 
a  tumult,  which,  by  his  ascendancy,  was  ap- 
peased without  bloodshed.  From  Zemponlla 
he  set  out  on  his  march  up  the  country  with  a 
body  of  !;oo  Spaniards,  having  fifteen  horses  and 
six  field-piects,  and  a  small  number  of  Indian 
allies,  arriving  at  the  confines  of  the  Tlasca- 
lans,  a  warlike,  and  tolerably  civilised  people, 
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he  requested  leave  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tories; but  though  th  y  were  implac<ible  en  mics 
of  the  Mexicans,  they  resolved  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  these  form.id;)ble  strangers-  A  war 
ensued,  in  whicli  tiie  Tlascalaus,  in  great  num- 
bers, made  various  bold  attacks  upon  the 
Spaniards,  but  were  always  repelled  with  much 
slaughter.  The  difference  of  armour  and 
weapons  was  such,  that  though  many  Spaniards 
were  wounded  in  these  encounters,  not  one  was 
killed.  Cortes  displayed  much  m;litL;ry  skill  in 
conducting  his  rnarch  ;  and  by  his  success  in 
finally  djfeating  the  Tlascalans  in  a  nocturnal 
attack,  he  brought  them  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
had  employed  both  lenity  and  severity  in  his 
conduct  towards  them :  he  dismissed  the 
prisoners  lie  took  in  battle  unhurt,  and  often 
with  presents;  but  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  fifty 
Tlascalans  who  had  brought  pvoviilons  to  l.is 
camp,  on  suspicion  of  their  b-ing  ?pi;s.  ^\  uh 
the  mingled  sentiments  concerning  the  Spaniards 
which  this  treatment  inspired,  the  deputies  of 
the  nation  thus  address.^d  them  :  "  If  you  are 
cruel  gods,  here  arc  five  slaves,  whose  bluod  you 
may  drink,  and  on  whose  flvsh  you  may  feed  : 
if  you  are  mild  deities,  here  are  plumes  atid  in- 
cense :  if  you  are  men,  here  are  fruits  and  pro- 
visions to  nourish  you."  Cortes  accepted  the 
latter,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Tlascalans  surrendered  themselves  as  vassals  to 
the  crown  of  Castile.  Among  this  people,  also, 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  Spanish  chi.f  was  near 
producing  mischievous  effects;  for  finding  him- 
self unable  by  argument  to  convince  the  Tlas- 
calans of  the  superiority  of  the  christian  wor- 
ship over  theirs,  he  was  preparing  by  violence 
to  overturn  their  altars,  and  was  restrained  from 
the  attempt  only  by  the  sober  and  liberal  re- 
monstrances of  his  chaplain,  Bartho!.  de  Olmedo. 
Accompanied  by  6oco  of  his  new  allies,  Cor- 
tes next  marched  to  Cholula,  a  place  subject  to 
the  Mexican  empire.  He  was  received  with 
apparent  friendship  into  the  town ;  but,  as  it  is 
asserted,  discovered  that  a  conspiracy  was 
planned  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Spaniards. 
This,  at  least,  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Ciiolulans,  upon  whom,  when 
assembled  in  a  friendly  manner,  at  a  signal  given, 
tlic  troops  were  let  loose,  and  several  thousands 
of  them  were  claughtered,  annd  the  coTjflagra- 
ticn  of  their  temples.  As  Cholula  was  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Mexican  superstition,  and 
particularly  of  the  detestable  rite  of  huinan 
sacrifice,  which  in  no  country  was  ever  carried 
to  a  more  shocking  excess,  it  is  probable  that 
so  much  of  the  catastrophe  as  consisted  in  the 
burning  cf  the  temples,  and  the  priests  shut  u^i 
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111  theni,  was  dictated  by  religious  animosity — 
in  this  instnnce  not  wholly  inexcusable.  The 
Spaniards  ihcncc  advanced  to  Mexico  itself,  and 
they  were  almost  at  its  gat.-s  before  the  irre- 
solute Montezuma  had  determined  in  what  man- 
ner to  receive  them.  At  length,  he  cnmc  forth 
in  all   the  splendor  of  his  imperi;\l   dignity  to 


prince  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  when 
they  were  taken  off.  During  six  months  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  quietly  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  captive  emperor,  and  Cortes- 
exercised  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  abject 
nation.  He  procured  a  solemn  acknowledg- 
ment from  Montezuma  of  his  being  a  vassal  of 


give  them  an  amicable  welcome,  and  the  Spanish    the  king  of  Castile,  and  holding  his  crown  under 


historians  employ  the  loftiest  terms  in  describ 
ing  the  barbaric  grandeur  of  his  appearance. 
The  first  interview  passed  with  mutual  polite- 
ness, and  the  Spaniards  were  conducted  to 
quarters  assigned  them  in  one  of  the  imperial 
mansions,  'this,  Cortes  took  care  immediately 
to  fortify  so  as  to  be  impregnable  by  tlie  Mex 


him,  with  the  obligation  of  paying  tribute. 
Above  all,  Cortes  employed  the  authority  of 
the  royal  slave  in  collecting  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  possible  ;  and,  tliough  tJie  amount  did 
not  equal  the  expectations  of  the  Spaniards,  it 
was  a  considerable  sum  for  the  time.  In  sh.iring 
it,    the    discontents    inseparable   from    avarice 


leans ;  and  he  caused   the  same  watchful  dis-  broke  out  among   the  plunderers,  and  the  fa- 

cipline  to  be  observed,  as  in  a  camp  surrounded  vourites  of  Cortes  were   charged  with  making 

by  enemies.     He  soon   found  cause,  indeed,  to  unjust  concealments.     An   insult  wjii.li  Cortes 

be  alarmed  with  his  situation.     He  learned  that  unadvisedly  olfered  to  the  religion  of  the  coun- 

the  governor  Mliom   he  had  left  at  Vera  Cruz,  try  at   this   time,  seems   to  have    inspired  the 

in  supporting  some  people  who  had  revolted  Mexicans  with,  new  intentions  for  the  destruc- 

against   the    Mexican    government,    had   been  tion  of  the   Spaniards ;    and  Montezuma  re- 

mortally  wounded,  with  seven  of  his  men  ;  and  sumed  courage  enough  to  insist,  in  a  peremp- 

that  one  Spaniard  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  tory    manner,    upon    their    departure.       But  a 

had  been   put  to  death,  and  his  head  shown  greater  danger  now  impended  over  Cortes  from 

about  in   triumph,   and  finally  sent  to  Mexico,  his  own  countrymen.      Velasquez,  indignant  at 

Kot  doubting  that  some  blow  was  meditating,  the   affront  his   authority  had  received,  and  the 

he  resolved  to  anticipate   it,  by  the  bold  and  independence  assumed  by  a  commander  whom 


even  audacious  measure  of  seizing  the  person 
of  the  emperor.  With  the  approbation  of  his 
chief  officers,  this  was  put  in  execution.  Cor- 
tes, accompanied  by  five  chosen  officers  and  as 
many  soldiers,  repaired   to   the  palace,   as  if  to 


he  had  commissioned,  sent  out  a  considcr.iblc 
armament  under  Narvacz,  whom  he  ordered  to 
seize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  and  send 
them  to  him  as  pii'^onets.  Narvaez  landed,  and 
summoned  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender,  but  without 


pay  his  usual  respects  to  Montezuma  ;  and  after     effect.    In  the  mean  time  advice  v/as  sent  of  this 
sternly  charging   him  with  being  the  author  of    alarming  invasion   to  Cortcf,  who  was  thrown 


the  assault  upon  the  Spaniards,  proposed  to  him 
a  removal  to  the  Spanish  quarter^ .  The  emperor, 
struck  v/ith  horror  and  astonishment,  long  re- 
sisted the  extraordinary  proposal ;  but  at  length 
was  intimidated  into  a  compliance.  By  means 
of  the  skilful  dispositions  of  Cortes,  he  was  car- 
ried off  without  resistance  ;  and  thus  a  potent 
monarch,  in  the  mid' t  of  his  capital,  was  made 
prisoner  by  a  handful  of  strangers  whom  he, had 
received  as  guests.  History  cannot  parallel  an 
action  of  such  daring  insolence  ;  nor  can  a  com- 
parison be  easily  found  for  the  situation  of  Cor- 


by it  into  extreme  embarrassment.  At  length 
he  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  I\is  courage  ; 
and  lea^  ing  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  witli  i  50  men, 
to  secure  Mexico,  and  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  force  to 
meet  his  rival.  He  was  able  to  muster  no  more 
than  a  body  of  250  men,  whereas  Narvaez  had 
more  than  treble  the  number ;  but  many  in 
that  army  were  better  affected  to  Cortes  than  to 
their  own  general,  and  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  two  leaders  in  point  of  militarv 
talents.     After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  ne- 


tes  and  his  soldiers  in  Mexico,  unless   that  of    gocittion,   Cortes  determined  upon  a  nocturnal 


Julius  Cxsar  in  Alexandria  be  thought  to  re- 
semble it.  Montezuma  was  next  subjected  to 
the  humiliation  of  ordering  liis  faithful  officers, 
who  had  been  engaged  against  the  Spaniards, 
to  be  brought  prisoncis  to  tlie  capital,  and  de- 
Hvered  into  their  hands ;  and  Cortes  had  the 
cruelty  to  cause  them  to  be  buriU  alive.  In 
order  completely  to  overawe  the  spirit  of  Monte- 
zuma, he  put  fetters  upon  him ;  and  that  weak 


attack  on  the  camp  of  Narvaez.  This  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  skill,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess. With  the  loss- only  of  two  men,  Cortes 
made  prisoners  of  the  v;hole  adverse  army  ;  and 
by  his  liberal  and  prud.iit  contliiet,  he  induced 
almost  the  entire  body  to  enter  themr.elves  un- 
der his  command..  Thus,  when  his  aS'jirs  ap- 
peared almost  desperate,  he  liad  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  most  important  addition  to  his  iorce. 
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His  absence  from  Mexico,  short  as  it  was,  had 
produced  faPal  coiisf  quinces.  Alvarado,  alarm- 
ed at  the  consultations  held  among  the  Mexican 
chiefs,  had  been  induced  by  the  brutality  of  jiis 
character,  to  mafsacre  a  number  of  them  who 
were  assembled  at  a  religious  festival.  The  ab- 
horrence excited  by  this  treachery  burst  into 
open  war.  They  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
their  quarters,  killed  several,  wounded  more, 
and  burnt  their  magazines.  Cortes,  on  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence,  instantly  marched  back, 
and  was  suflered  unmolested  to  return  to  his 
former  station  in  the  city.  Confiding  in  his 
additional  force,  he  expressed  an  imprudent 
contempt  for  the  Mexicans,  wiio  resumed  their 
arms  with  greater  fury  than  before.  They  made 
a  regular  attack  on  the  Spanish  quarters  ;  and 
though  the  artillery  swept  them  oft'by  hundreds, 
their  onset  was  so  vigorous,  that  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  the  defenders  could  scarcely  repel  it. 
Cortes  the  next  day  made  a  sally  with  his 
choicest  troops,  but  after  a  long  engagement  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
men  killed  and  fixty  wounded,  himself  being 
among  the  latter.  As  a  final  ctFort  to  restore 
peace,  he  prevailed  upon  the  unfortunate  Monte- 
zuma to  appear  upon  the  battlements,  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  harangue  his  subjects.  But 
their  former  reverence  was  now  turned  to  fury. 
They  answered  him  with  a  volley  of  arrows  and 
stones,  by  which  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  Spaniards  but  a  retreat ;  this, 
however,  became  more  and  more  difficult  from 
the  operations  of  the  Mexicans  in  barricading 
the  streets,  and  breaking  down  the  causeways. 
At  length  it  was  undertaken  at  midnight,  and, 
as  the  Spaniards  hoped,  in  secrecy  ;  but  the 
Mexicans  were  instantly  apprised  of  the  attempt, 
and  assembling  from  all  parts,  by  land  and  water, 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  retreating  army, 
as  it  was  parsing  one  of  the  great  causeways 
ovev  the  lake  which  connect  the  city  with  the 
adjacent  land.  All  was  soon  confusion  :  tor- 
rents of  blood  were  shed  ;  and  after  prodigious 
efforts,  Cortes,  with  less  than  half  his  men, 
reached  the  land  ;  the  remainder,  with  theTlas- 
calan  allies,  being  killed,  or  made  prisoners,  to 
be  afterwards  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  gods. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  to- 
jTcther  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  ill-got 
treasure,  was  lost.  With  his  shattered  host  it 
was  necessary  for  Cortes  to  make  good  a  further 
retreat  to  Tlafcala,  at  the  distance  of  six  days' 
march.  By  the  way,  they  were  continually 
assailed  by  the  Mexicans,  wh.o,  at  length,  col- 
lected iu  such  numbers  as  to  fill  up  a  spacious 


valley.  Cortes  charged  them  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  and  by  seizing  the  imperial  stand- 
ard, totally  routed  this  vast  body.  This  de- 
cisive action  is  called  the  battle  of  Otumba.  The 
Spaniards  then,  without  farther  molestation, 
entered  the  i'lascalan  territcries. 

Undismayed  by  his  disasters,  Cortes  still  fos- 
tered the  great  design  of  conquering  the  Mexi- 
can empire.  With  this  view  he  recruit.^d  his 
troops  from  various  quarters,  in  which  he  was 
favoured  by  several  fortunate  accidents.  He 
dismissed  some  of  the  mutinous  sc>ldiers  of  Nar- 
vaez,  revived  the  courage  of  the  others  by  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  an  Indian  tnb  ,  and 
at  length,  having  assembled  a  force  o/  550 
Spanisli  infantry,  and  forty  horsemen,  with 
10,000  Tlascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians, 
he  set  out  on  his  march  for  Mexico  in  Decem- 
ber, 1520.  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of  Monte- 
zuma, a  brave  and  active  young  man,  was  now- 
sovereign  j  and  as  the  return  of  the  Spaniards 
had  been  expected,  every  suitable  preparation 
was  made  to  resist  them.  Cortes  proceeded 
with  caution.  He  took  possession  of  Texeuco, 
tb;  second  city  of  the  empire,  and  gradually 
made  himself  master  of  the  other  towns  situated 
upon  the  lake  all  round  Mexico.  By  conciliating 
behaviour  he  converted  many  of  the  inhabitants 
into  allies.  He  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
brigantincs,  which  were  to  be  conveyed  over 
land  to  the  lake.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares, 
he  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from  a  con- 
spiracy formed  in  his  own  army,  but  which  was 
disclosed  to  him  on  the  eve  of  execution,  and 
prevented  by  the  seizure  of  the  ringleader.  On 
this  occasion  he  only  made  a  victim  of  this  one 
man,  and  prudently  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  the  other  conspirators.  He  received  from 
Vera  Cruz  a  reinforcement  of  200  men,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  -,  and  the  brigan- 
tines  being  now  launched,  he  commenced  tlie 
siege.  Without  attempting  to  relate  tlie  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction,  which  was  attended 
with  variety  of  fortune,  and  no  small  loss  to  the 
assailants,  it  is  suilicient  to  observe,  that  the 
Spaniards  made  a  regular  progress,  whicli  at 
length  induced  Guatimozin  to  attempt  an 
escape.  He  was  taken  in  a  "canoe,  and  instantly 
the  Mexicans  ceased  to  resist.  On  August 
iitli,  152  I,  this  famous  capital  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  and  the  empire  of  Mexico 
came  to  a  period.  Tl>e  booty  acquired  was  so 
inconsiderable,  that  the  avarice  of  the  captors 
received  a  severe  disappointment.  To  appease 
their  discontent,  Cortes  consented  to  a  measure 
whicli  alone  would  indelibly  have  st.iined  his 
memory.     He  subjected  tl>c  unlvappy  nioiiarcJt 
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to  the  torture  in  ortUr  to   force  a  discovery  of 
concealed   treasures.     Gu.itiniozin  bore  it  witli 
invincible   firmness  ;    and   Cortes,  ashamed  of 
his  own   barbarity,   rescued   him   from  further 
suflering.     lie  then   employed   himself   in   sc- 
curin^T  his  new  conquests  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  complaints  made  against  him  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  produced  a  commission  to  Christoval  dc 
Tapia  for   superseding  him   in  the   command, 
and  even  seizing  his  person  and  sequestering  his 
property.     But  this,  by  his  policy  and  influence, 
he  was  enabled  to  elude ;  and,  by  a  new  appli- 
cation to  the  Spanish  court,  enforced   by  the 
splendor  of  his  success,  he  obtained  from  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  the  appointment  of  captain- 
general  and  governor  of  New  Spain.    As  he  en- 
tertained enla'ged  ideas  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  these  acquisitions,  he  began  to  re- 
build Mexico  upon  a   magnificent  plan,  made 
accurate  researches  after  tlie  mineral  treasures 
of  the  provinces,  and  settled  his   principal  of- 
ficers   as    colonists    in    dilFercnt    parts    of   tlie 
country.     But  these  projects   all  tended  to   the 
oppre.-sion   of  the  poor  natives,  who  were  pro- 
voked to  insurrections,  which   only  augmented 
their  calamities.     They  were  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity  as  rebels  by  tiieir  masters  ;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  Sandoval,  a  Spanish  captain  of 
distinction,   after  a    consultation  with   Cortes, 
committed  to  the  flames  in  one  execution  sixty 
caziques  and  400  nobles,  compelling  tlieir  child- 
ren and    relations  to  be   the   spectators  of  the 
horrid  scene.     Guatimozin   himself,   with  the 
two  greatest  caziques  of  the  empire,  on  a  slight 
suspicion  of  conspiracy,   was   lianged   without 
trial  by   tiie  orders  of  Cortes ;    and   by  tliese 
cruelties,  the  Spanish  name,  however  illustrious 
for  deeds  of  valour,  has  been  rendered  execrable 
to   posterity    throughout   both    worlds.      The 
mind  of  Cortes  was  far   from   losing  its  vigour 
in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  dignity.     The 
revolt  of  one  of  his  officers,  Christoval  de  Olid, 
settled   in  a  remote  district,  engaged  him  in  a 
long  expedition,  during  which  he   underwent 
more  hanlships,   and   displayed  more  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  than  in  any  other  emergerlce 
of  his  life.     He  was  engaged  in  it,  when  a  new 
commission  arrived  from  Spain  to  make  a  rigo- 
rous   enquiry    into    his    conduct    and    designs, 
which   had  been  represented  by  his  enemies  as 
dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Indig- 
nant at  this  nrturn  for  hisfignal  services,  he  re- 
solved in  person  to   ple.id  his  cause  before  his 
sovereign  ;  and  he  arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  wealth,  in  1528.     His  appearance 
dissipated  the  suspicions    raised   against    hirh ; 
aud  Charles  decorated  him  with  the  order  of 


St.  Jago,  and  the  title  of  marquis,  and  bestow- 
ed on  him   an  ample  grant  of  tenitory^in  New 
Spain.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in  1530,  with  in- 
creased honours,  but  with  diminished  authority. 
His    active    disposition    engaged    him    in    new 
schemes;  and   adopting   the   notion  of  Colum- 
bus, of  a  communication  between  the  two  seas, 
he  caused  various  researches  to  be  made  along 
the  isthmus  of  Dnrien  and  the  coast  of  Floriiia 
for  a  passage.      He  also  fitted  out  several  small 
squadrons  for  voyages  of  discovery  ;  and  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  success,  he  himself  took 
the  command  of  an  armament,  with  which  he 
discovered  the  peninsula  of  California,  and  made 
a  survey  of  great  part  of  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  New  Spain.     Were  not  his  name 
so  distinguished  as  a  conqueror,  these  spirited 
attempts  ^vould  deservedly  have  perpetuated  it 
among  the  class  of  navigators  and  discoverers. 
He  returned  to  Spain  in  1540,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification of  being  treated  with  coldness  by  tho 
emperor,   and  neglect  by   his  ministers.      He 
consumed  his  latter  years  in  irksome  and  fruit- 
less attendance   upon   the   court,   which  disre- 
garded  his  applications;  and  he  died  in  1547, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three.     He  left   an  ennobled 
legitimate  posterity,  and  also  illegitimate  child- 
ren by  his  Indian  mistresses,   Marina,   and   a 
daughter  of  Montezuma.    His  actions  have  been 
celebrated  by  various  writers,  and  his  name  is 
immortalised  in  the  records  of  his  country.    Ro- 
bertson's  Hist,  of  /Imeiica.     2M01  cri. — A. 

CORTEZ,  or  Corti-sio,  Gregory,  cardi- 
nal, was  a  descendant  from  an  ancient  family 
at  Modena,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  early 
distinguished  himself  by  an  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  the  studies  most  valued  in  his  time,  and 
particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  His  proficiency  excited 
the  notice  of  cardinal  John  de  Medici,  after- 
wards pope  Leo  X.  who  encouraged  and  availed 
himself  of  his  abilities,  and  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  auditor  to  the  causes  which  fell 
under  his  cognisance.  But  conceiving  a  dislike 
to  the  business  of  that  employment,  and  desir- 
ous of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
he  took  the  habit  of  the  benedictine  order,  in  3 
monastery  at  Padolirone,  near  Mantua.  In 
that  order  he  successively  roseto  ditlerent  ho- 
nourable offices  and  governments,  the  rewards 
of  the  excellent  character  which  he  sustained 
for  learning,  prudence,  humility,  and  piety, 
until  pope  Paul  III.  nominated  him  to  the  car- 
dinalate  in  the  year  1542-  'I  he  warm  strains 
in  which  he  was  congratulated  on  that  event, 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  college,  and 
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nnny  other  distinguibhed  characters,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  talents  and  virtues  were  held  ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded to  his  pr.iise,  that  in  no  instance  was  his 
subsequent  conduct  unworthy  of  his  former  re- 
putation, or  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1548. 
His  works  were,  "  De  Theologica  Institutione 
Liber;"  "  De  Potestate  Ecclesiastica  'J'racta- 
tu3;"  "  Hymnorum  &  Carminum  Liber;" 
"  Tractatus  S.  Basilii  de  Virginitate,  e  Grseco 
in  Latinum  versus  ;"  and  "  Epirtolarum  Fami- 
liariuni  Liber,"  printed  at  Venice,  1573,  quarto. 
The  last-mentioned  work  contains  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  his  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  literature  ;  together  with 
criticisms,  anecdotes,  and  facts,  vWiich  may 
prove  useful  to  the  literary  historians  of  tlie 
times.  From  some  of  them  it  appears,  that  he 
had  also  employed  himself  in  translating,  or  in 
projecting  translations  of,  different  pieces  by 
b.  Gregory  de  Nazianzen,  and  S.  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  in  preparing  a  paraphrase  on  the  mo- 
rals of  Aristotle,  together  with  a  grand  work  in 
theology ;  but  there  is  no  notice  of  any  such 
pieces  in  the  list  of  his  remains.  His  Latin 
style  is  highly  commended,  as  worthy  of  the 
augustan  age,  and  that  of  Leo  X.  Alorerl. 
Landi  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d'ltalie. — M. 

CORTI,  Matthew  (Lat.  Curtlus),  an 
eminent  Italian  physician  and  professor,  was 
born  in  1475  atPavia,  of  an  honourable  family. 
He  began  to  teach  inedicine  in  the  university  of 
his  native  city  in  1497  '»  '^^^  after  filling  the 
chair  there  for  eighteen  years,  he  accepted  the 
professorship  at  Pisa  in  15 15.  In  1524  he  re- 
moved to  Padua,  and  in  1530  he  exchanged 
the  chair  of  medicine  in  that  university  for  that 
of  anatomy.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
invited  by  pope  Clement  VIL  to  be  his  first  phy- 
sician, on  which  account  he  removed  to  Rome. 
He  accompanied  that  pontiff  to  Marseilles, 
when  he  conducted  thither  his  neice  Catharine 
to  be  married  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  Corti 
seems  to  have  been  in  great  favour  with  the 
pope,  who  nevertheless,  in  his  last  illness,  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  his  physician's  treat- 
ment of  his  disorder.  In  1538  Corti  was  elected 
professor  of  medicine  at  Bologna.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  physician  to  the  grand  duke 
Cosmo  I.  v/ho,  in  1543,  placed  him  as  pro- 
fessor at  his  new  university  of  Pisa,  with  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  gold  crowns.  Corti  died  at  that 
city  in  1544;  and  the  duke,  several  years  after, 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  honour. 
Corti  pubiished  works  both  in  the  practice  of 


physic  and  in  anatomy.  Of  the  former  are,  "  De 
curandis  Febribus,"  1521,  4to. ;  a  con'pilation 
from  the  ancients;  "  De  Vens  Sectione,  turn 
in  aliis  Affcctibus,  tym  vel  maxime  in  Pleuri- 
tlde,"  1532,  8vo.;  several  times  reprinted  :  the 
arguments  in  this  piece  turn  merely  upon  the 
authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  he  decides 
for  bleeding  on  the  affected  side,  yet  it  i?  said, 
that,  when  he  himself  was  attacked  with  the 
pleurisy,  he  caused  himself  to  be  blooded  on 
the  opposite  side  :  "  Dosandi  Methodus,"  1579, 
Svo. :  and  other  works.  As  an  anatomitt,  he  had 
the  merit  of  recalling  the  study  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  schools,  in  preference  to  the  Arabs ; 
'and  he  published  "  In  Mundini  AnatomenEx- 
plicatio,"  which  contains  a  few  observations  of 
his  own  ;  and  "  De   Musculis,  eorumque  par- 
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CORTICELLI,  Salvatore,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian philologer  of  the  last  century.  He  Vi'as  a 
Bolognese,  and  a  Bernabite  monk.  In  the  ear- 
liest part  of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  the  college  of  St.  Paul  in  Bologna,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  academy  of  Crusca.  He  rose 
by  degrees  to  the  dignity  of  provincial  of  his 
order.  In  the  year  1 745  he  published  his  cele- 
brated "  Italian  Grammar,"  accounted  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  as  he  was  the  first 
who  gave  a  methodical  treatise  on  composition, 
never  touched  upon  before,  either  by  Buommat- 
tei  or  by  others.  His  next  publicdtion,  "  L'Elo- 
quenza  Italiana,"  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
superior  department  of  the  belles-lettres  ;  but  it 
never  met  with  considerable  successes,  owing  to 
the  revolution  which  the  philosophy  of  rhetoric 
had  already  undergone,  through  the  superior 
genius  of  Condillac,  Batteux,  and  others.-  Cor- 
ticelli  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  cele- 
brated pope  Benedict  XIV.  his  townsman.  Al- 
luding to  the  bad  pronunciation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bologna,  the  immortal  pontiff  said,  in 
a  letter  to  the  author,  of  the  2i£t  December, 
1754,  with  one  of  those  amiable  jests  so  con^ 
genial  to  him,  "  It  is  strange  that  our  country 
should  speak  Italian  so  ill,  and  teach  it  so  well !" 
Corticelli  died  about  the  year  1 770.  Nuovo 
Gi;rnale  de'  Litta-ati,   Alodt'.'ia,    1 773. — D. 

CORTONA,  Peter  de,  see  Berettini. 

COSIN,  John,  a  learned  English  prelate  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able citizen  of  Norwich,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1594.  After  receiving  his  gram- 
mar education  at  the  free  school  in  that  citv,  he 
was  entered  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  in 
16 10,  of  which  he  became  successively  scholar 
and  fellow,  and  where  he  took  his  degrees  iu 
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arts.  In  that  seininnry  lie  so  far  recommended 
Iiinisclf  bv  liis  diligence  and  ingenuity,  that, 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  ob- 
t.iincd  fiom  Dr.  Overall,  bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  the  appointments  of  librnrian 
and  secretary  to  his  lordship.  On  the  death  of 
that  prelate,  in  i6iq,  l-.c  was  patronised  by 
Dr.  Ncile,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  took  him 
for  his  domestic  chaplain,  and,  in  the  year 
1624,  conferred  on  liim  a  prebend  in  h's  colle- 
giate church.  In  the  following  vear  he  was 
collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding 
in  the  church  of  York ;  and,  in  1626,  present- 
ed by  his  patron  to  the  ricli  rectory  of  Brans- 
peth,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  liis  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 
About  this  time  he  cultivated  particular  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Bath  and 
\yells,  anil  other  divines  who  were  obnoxious 
to  the  purit.niical,  party  ;  and  becnine  an  advo- 
cate for  the  same  peculiarities  relative  to  church 
discipline,  and  the  externals  of  religion,  which, 
if  they  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  expose  those 
who  maintained  them  to  the  charge  of  being 
favourable  to  popery,  shewed  them  to  pos- 
sess much  of  tliat  spirit  of  domination  and 
superstition  which  may  not  improperly  be 
ternicd  protestant  popery.  A  "  Collection  of 
private  Devotions,"  which  he  published  in  the 
year  1627,  wore  so  much  of  the  appearance,  in 
its  construction  and  decorations,  of  a  popish 
manual  in  diguise,  that  it  might  well  occasion 
the  jealousy  and  animadversions  to  which  the 
author  laid  himself  open  among  those  of  his 
own  communion  who  had  not  the  least  tincture 
of  puritanism.  In  the  year  1628  Mr.  Cosin 
was  concerned,  with  othtr  members  of  the 
church  of  Durham,  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Peter  Smart,  a  brother  prebendary,  for  preach- 
ing a  severe  and  bitter  sermon  in  that  cathedral, 
against  the  advances  towar<ls  popery,  which  de- 
rived countenance  from  the  strange  conduct  of 
some  of  the  clergy.  His  share  in  the  conduct 
of  this  business,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
privation of  Mr.  Smart,  corresponded  with  the 
impression  made  by  his  book  of  devotions,  in 
rendering  Mr.  Cosin  the  object  of  su  picion 
and  resentment  to  the  puritans.  About  this 
time  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
In  the  year  1634  he  was  elected  master  of  Pe- 
ter-hoiise  •,  and  in  the  year  i/')40  lie  exercised 
the  olfice  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  was  made  dean  of  Peterborough,  as  well 
as  chaplain  to  the  king.  But  he  «oon  felt  the 
cflfects  of  the  storm  which  involv  <1  in  it  the 
fate  of  Ins  master.  In  the  latt-r  pa;  t  of  the 
year  last  mentioned,  in  consetjuence  of  a  peti- 


tion to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Smnrf  j 
coniphiiiiing  of  the  doctor's  super;  titions,  and  in- 
novations in  the  church  at  Durham,  and  of  the 
prosecution  of  which  the  petitioner  liad  been  the 
victim.  Dr.  Cosin  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  whole 
house,  sequestered  from  his  ecclesi;islical  bene- 
fices, and  impeached  before  the  Hous  ■  of  Lords 
in  one-and-twenty  different  articles.  The  greater 
part  of  the  charges  in  these  articles  afford  sulli- 
cientevidence  of  the  superstitious  tendency  of  the 
doctor's  mind,  and  of  his  desire  to  assimilate 
the  ceremonials  of  the  cliurch  of  England  to 
those  of  the  ch.urch  of  Rome;  but  they  were 
not  considered  weighty  enough  to  justify  th6 
harsh  measures  to  which  the  doctor  had  been 
subjected,  and  he  was  discharged,  after  putting 
in  bail  for  his  appearance,  without  being  sent 
for  again  by  that  tribunal.  From  the  House  of 
Commons,  about  the  same  time,  he  met  witli 
cruel  and  oppressive  treatment,  on  a  charge 
preferred  against  him  that  he  had  enticed  ;i 
young  scholar  to  popery.  After  an  expensive 
imprisonment  of  fifty  days  before  he  was 
brought  to  a  hearing,  when  at  last  he  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  on  his  defence,  and  sati.sfac- 
torily  proved  his  innocence,  that  house  had  the 
injustice  barely  to  grant  him  his  liberty,  witii- 
out  any  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  in- 
conveniences which  he  had  suffered.  His  suf- 
ferings, however,  did  not  diminish  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  royalty  and  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  year  1642,  he  was  concerned  with  others 
in  sending  the  plate  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge to  king  Charles  I.  then  at  York.  This 
circumstance,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
drew  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, by  whose  votes  he  was  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and 
ejected  from  his  mastership  of  Peter-house,  in 
the  year  1642-3.  Being  apprehensive  of  still 
severer  effects  of  their  resentment,  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  kingdom,  ami  to  withilraw  to 
Paris,  in  the  same  ytar.  When  at  Paris,  Dr. 
Cosin,  by  onler  of  the  king,  olliciated  as  chap- 
lain to  oUch  of  queen  Henrietta  .Maria's  house- 
hold as  were  protcstants ;  and  formed  a  con- 
gregation of  Lngii'^h  exiles,  in  which  he  kept 
up  the  English  church  discipline,  and  tjie  form 
of  worship  appjinte<l  in  tiie  Common-praver. 
He,  likewise,  in  that  trying  situation,  when  re- 
duced to  considi  rible  pecuniary  dilficultits,  and 
when  great  oftlrs  are  said  to  have  been  made  to 
him  if  he  would  turn  catholic,  g^^ve  strong  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  tlu'  pro- 
t-si.int  religion,  by  t'le  ze.ii  which  lie  shewed 
in  confirming  sonic  01  his  countrymen  'n  their 
principles,  who  were  in  danger  ol   becoming 
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converts  to  the  popish  faith ;  by  the  disputes 
and  controversies  which  he  ably  maintained 
witli  diiTercnt  Jesuits  and  Romish  priests,  in 
defence  of  the  reformed  rehgion  ;  and  by  the 
books  which  he  composed  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  mentioned  below.  He  also  kept  up  a 
friendly  intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
the  French  protestant  ministers  at  Charenton, 
and  sometimes  officiated  in  their  churches,  but 
according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  book  of 
Common-prayer.  The  indulgence  which  they 
shewed  to  liim,  in  consenting  that  his  differ- 
ence of  opinion  respecting  points  which  did  not 
affect  the  essence  of  religion,  should  not  prove 
any  bar  to  his  admission  into  their  pulpits,  bears 
honourable  testimony  to  the  truly  christian  spi- 
rit of  those  foreign  divines,  and  was  an  admir- 
able lesson  to  himself  and  his  suffering  brethren 
of  the  English  church.  At  length,  on  the  re- 
storation of  king  Charles  II.  Dr.  Cosin  was  en- 
abled, after  fifteen  years'  exile,  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
former  preferments  and  dignities,  and  soon  af- 
terwards obtained  higher  promotion.  In  the 
year  1660,  the  king,  in  reward  for  his  suffer- 
ings in  the  royal  cause,  and  his  active  services 
on  behalf  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  nominated  him  to  the  richjsee  of  Dur- 
ham. After  his  el'vation  to  this  dignity,  bi- 
shop Cosin  distinguished  himself  by  his  gene- 
rous and  hospitable  temper,  and  by  his  uncom- 
mon munificence  and  charity.  He  expended 
very  considerable  sums  in  repairing  or  rebuild- 
ing the  several  edifices  belonging  to  his  bishop- 
rici  which  had  been  demolished  or  neglected 
during  the  civil  wars  ;  he  also  built  and  endow- 
ed hospitals  and  a  library  ;  extended  his  benefi- 
cence to  the  college  of  Peter-house,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  the  university,  in  which  he 
founded  eight  scholarships  ;  and  employed  a 
large  share  of  his  ample  yearly  revenues  in  other 
pious  and  charitable  uses.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
his  times  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ex- 
cepting on  one  occasion,  when,  with,  little  li- 
berality, he  opposed  the  privilege  which  the 
freeholders  of  his  palatinate  claimed  of  sending 
representatives  to  parliament.  We  can  see  no 
injury  that  could  possibly  accrue  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  bishopric  by  his  yielding 
to  such  a  reasonable  claim,  which,  soon  after 
his  death,  v/as  allowed  and  sanctioned  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  bis>hop  Cosin-  enjoyed  but  an  indifferent 
state  of  health,  being  much  afhicted  with  the 
stone  and  a  pectoral  dropsy,  to  which  he  fell  a 
^ictim  in  167 1-2,  when  he  had  just  entered 


on  his  spvcnty-eighth  year.  By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed large  sums  of  money  for  benevolent 
purposes,  similar  to  those  on  which  he  had, 
during  his  life,  expended  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  income.  That  Dr.  Cosin  was  a 
man  of  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  works  which  he  left 
behind  him,  and  from  the  circumstances  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  narrative.  To  the 
same  testimonies  may  an  nppeal  be  made  in  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  protestantism,  and  of 
his  zealous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  England.  His  principal  fault  v/as  an 
undue  zeal  for  vain  and  insignificant  ceremo- 
nies, and  a  fondness  for  maintaining  a  pomp  in 
religious  worship,  inconsistent  with  the  simpli- 
city of  the  christian  religion.  His  works  were, 
besides  his  Collection  of  Devotions  already  no- 
ticed, "  A  Schoiastical  History  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  certain  and  indu- 
bitable Books  therof,  as  they  are  received  in  the 
Church  of  England,"  1657,  4to.  ;  "  A  Letter 
to  Dr.  Collins  concerning  the  Sabbath,"  printed 
in  the  Bibliotheca  1  itcraria,  &c. ;  "  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Cordel,"  printed  at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Judgment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Case  of  Lay  Baptism,  and  of  Dis- 
senters' Baptism  ;  "  Regni  Anglije  Religio  Ca- 
tholica,  prisca,  casta,  defoecata,  omnibus  Chris- 
tianis  \ionarchis,  Principibus,  Ordinibus,  os- 
tensa,"  1652-,  "  Historia  Tvansubstantationis 
Papalis  ;  cui  prasmittitur,  atque  opponitur,  tum 
S  Scripturre,  tum  veterum  patrum,  &  reform- 
atarum  Ecclesiarum  Doctrina  Catholica,  de  sa- 
cris'Symbolis,  &  priesentiaChristi  in  Sacramen- 
to Eucharistia;,"  published  by  Dr.  Durell,  in 
1675  -,  "  The  Difference  in  the  chief  Points  of 
Religion  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  us 
of  the  Church  of  England,  &c."  printed  at  the 
end  of  The  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
by  bishop  Bull ;  "  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon-prayer," published  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Ni- 
cholls's  Comment  on  the  Book  of  Common- 
prayer  ;  and  an  "  Account  of  a  Conference  in 
Paris,  between  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Trapezond, 
and  Dr.  John  Cosin,"  printed  in  the  book  last 
mentioned.  Bishop  Cosin  also  wrote  some  other 
controversial  pieces,  chiefly  relative  to  points 
in  debate  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
which  were  never  printed.     Biog.  Brit. — M. 

COSiME,  Frere,  a  Feuillant,  whose  secular 
name  was  fohn  Baseillac,  was  born  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Tarbes  in  the  year  1703.  His  father 
was  a  surgeon,  and  he  himself,  though  of  a  re- 
ligious fraternity,  became  very  eminent  as  a  11- 
thotomist.     He  is  said  to  have  practised  extrac- 
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tion  of  the  stone  above  tlic  pubis  in  a  new  rrc- 
riiod ;  but  he  is  best  known  for  the  invention 
of  hi  1  lill.'ototiie  cache,  for  ilividing  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  in  the  lateral  oprration.  His  instru- 
ment was  fir't  described  in  tlie  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans  for  1748.  It  consisted  in  a  kind  of  hol- 
low probe,  concealing  a  blade,  which,  by  a 
sprinj;  in  the  handle,  might  be  raised  from  the 
canula  at  pleasure.  It  performed  its  task  cfFec- 
tually,  but  was  apt  to  occasion  a  dangerous 
lircniorrliage.  The  invention  was  attacked  by 
Le  Cat,  and  an  acrimonious  controversy  en- 
sued, in  wliieh  many  pieces  appeared  on  each 
side,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  enumerate. 
Several  surgeons  used  Frere  Cosme's  instru- 
ment, but  it  appears  to  be  now  entirely  laid 
aside.  He  also  invented  a  forceps  to  break 
stones  of  a  size  too  large  to  be  safely  extracted. 
With  a  rude  exterior,  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
kind  and  beneficent  di.-^position  ;  often  refusing 
money  from  patients  in  low  circumstances, 
and  sometimes  requiring,  as  a  reward  from  the 
rich,  that  they  should  relieve  some  distressed 
object  whom  he  pointed  out.  The  jealousy  of 
the  surgeons  induced  them  meanly  to  solicit  a 
letter  under  the  royal  seal  to  banish  him  the 
kingdom.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1781.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hnt.      IlalUr.   Bibl.  Cl:innj.—A. 

COSMO,  Father  of  his  Country,  see  Me- 
dici. 

COSMO  I.  grand  dulce  of  Tuscany,  son  of 
Jolm  de  Medici,  a  dcscendant-of  tlie  brother  of 
the  first  Cosmo,  was  born  \\  1519.  On  the 
assassination  of  Alexander,  chief  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  Cosmo,  then  eighteen  years  of  age, 
repaired  to  Florence,  and  concerted  measures 
with  his  mother,  of  the  house  of  Salviati,  and 
with  cardinal  Cibo,  for  succeeding  to  the  su- 
preme authority.  While  the  senators  were  de- 
liberating, he  introduced  the  general  Vitclli, 
■with  a  body  of  troops,  who  surrounded  the 
senate-house,  and  soon  produced  his  unanimous 
election  as  chief  of  the  republic.  A  party  was, 
however,  formed  without  the  city,  headed  by 
some  persons  of  high  rank,  and  joined  by  the 
Florentine  exiles,  which  aimed  at  subvert- 
ing this  order  of  things,  and  new-modelling  the 
state.  They  took  possession  of  a  fortress  near 
Florence  ;  but  being  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
Vitclli,  they  were  completely  routed,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  leaders  were  taken  prisoners,  who 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  attempt  with  their 
lives.  The  cause  of  Cosmo  was  favoured  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  by  means  of  his 
marriage  with  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  daughter  to 
the  victroy  of  Naples,  he  was  permanently  fixed 
in  the  imperial  interest.  At  the  revolt  of  the 
Siennesc  from  the  emperor  in  1553}  in  which 


they  were  supported  by  France,  Cosmo  assisted 
the   imperialists  with  his  troops,  and  took   a 
leading  part  in  the  reduction  of  Sienna,  under 
promise  of  receiving  the  possession  of  it.   Afti.r 
its    surrender,    this    promise    was    fulfilled    by 
Philip  II.  and  Sienna,  with  its  district,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Florentine  dominion.     Cosmo  in- 
stituted the  military  order  of  \\\:  knights  of  St. 
Stephen  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  allot- 
ted them  a  noble  palace  at  Pisa  for  their  re- 
sidence.      Several    conspiracies    were    formed 
against    him     by    the    Florentines,    who    were 
not  yet  broke  to  servitude;    but,   by  his  vigi- 
lance and  good   fortune,   he  defeated  them  all. 
By    the   magnificence    of    his   <lisposition,   he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  a  crown  ;   and   no 
prince  of  his  time  signalised  himself  so  greatly 
in  the   encouragement  of  letters  and  the   fine 
arts.     Early   in  his  reign  he  restori'<l  the   uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  invited  to  it  learned  professors 
from  all  parts  with  large  stipemls,  an<.l  founded 
in  it  a  new  college  for  the  free  education  of 
forty  students  of  his  own  subjects,     fie  was 
the  founder  of  the  Florentine  .Academy,  and  be- 
stowed  upon   it  ample  favours  and   priv-ilcges. 
He    made    large   additions    to    the    Laur'ntiaii 
library,   and   opcntd   it  for  the  public  benefit. 
He  gave  a  conurencement  to  the  famous  gal- 
lery of  Florence,  and  furnished  it  at  a  gror.t  ex- 
pence  with  the  relies  of  antiquity,   and  excel- 
lent works  of  art.      He  drew  to  his  capital  the 
most  celebrated  painters,   sculptors,  and  arclii- 
teets,  from  all  parts  rf  Italy,  wlio-were  sure  of 
meeting  with  munificent  rewards  in  his  em])!oy. 
The    ablest   printers  were   invited  by  him  to 
Florence,  and  engaged   in  the   publication  of 
important    works.       He  promoted    astronomy, 
navigation,    and   agriculture ;    and    established 
botanical  gardens   in  Florence  and  Pisa.     '1  he 
knowledge  of  medicinal   simples  was  indeed  a 
favourite    object   of   his  pursuit,    and  he  per- 
sonally  practised    distillations    and  other  pro- 
cesses belonging  to  tlie  materia  medica.     His 
leisure  time  was  much  occupied  in  reading  and 
conversing  with  literary  men,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  histmical  discussions,  whence 
tliere   never  was  a   period   in  which  Florence 
possessed  so  many  eminent  historians.      From 
these  features  of  princely  greatness,  ami  also  in 
consideration  of  the  confirmed  autiiority  which 
he  had   acquired,   and  which  rendered   him  a 
powerful  neighbour,  pope  Pius  V.  in  1569  gra- 
tifiid  him  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  crowned  him  as  such  at  Rome  with 
his  own  hands.     Several  of  the   potentates  of 
Europe  remonstrated  against  this  new  honour, 
but  at  length  all  acquiesced  in  it. 

Fortunate  as  Cosmo  was  in  every  thing  that 
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conduces  to  external  glory  and  prosperity,  his 
own  family  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  which 
has  seldom  been  paralleled  in  the  lives  of  mo- 
dern sovereigns.  It  is  thus  related  :  He  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Garcia ;  the  first  created  a 
cardinal  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  a  lover  of 
letters.  John  was^  however,  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar rancour  by  Garcia,  who  was  of  a  violent 
and  vindictive  disposition.  One  day,  being 
hunting  together,  it  happened  that  they  were 
left  alone  in  a  retired  spot.  Garcia,  who  was 
then  only  fifteen  years  old,  took  occasion  to 
stab  his  brother  to  the  heart,  and  then  joined 
the  company  with  an  air  of  perfect  tranquillity. 
The  return  of  John's  horse  without  his  rider 
excited  a  suspicion  of  some  disaster,  and  upon 
a  search,  the  murdered  body  was  discovered. 
It  was  brought  to  the  palace,  snd  the  duke  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  who  ordered  that 
the  murder  should  be  concer.led,  and  the  death 
of  the  young  cardinal  sliould  be  attributed  to 
an  apoplectic  fit.  He  was,  however,  too  well 
convinced  from  what  hand  the  stroke  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  sending  for  Garcia,  he  charged 
him  with  the  crime.  The  youth  warmly  denied 
the  fact  -,  but  on  being  taken  to  the  apartment 
where  the  body  lay,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  confessed  tlie  bloody  deed.  The 
unhappy  father  solemnly  ordered  his  son  to 
prepare  for  suffering  the  punishment  he  de- 
served ;  and  then  drawing  Garcia's  dagger, 
the  instrument  of  his  guilt,  from  his  side,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  criminal's  bosom,  and  laid 
him  dead  by  the  corpse  of  his  brother.  Such 
is  the  story  then  secretly  wnispered,  and  since 
credited,  though  their  deaths  were  publicly 
ascribed  to  a  pestilential  disease  then  raging  in 
Florence.  The  mother  survived  but  a  few 
days  the  loss  of  her  sons. 

Cosmo  had  a  numerous  progeny  besides,  and 
after  enjoying  the  supreme  power  with  great 
reputation  for  thirty-eight  years,  he  died  in 
1574,  aged  fifty-five.  MciJ.  Uitivers.  Hist. 
Tiraboschi.      Moreri. —  A. 

COSMO  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  Fer- 
dinand I.  in  1609.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Ill  health  and  a 
quiet  disposition  caused  him  to  confine  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  internal  affairs  ;  and  by  his 
lenient  administration  he  rendered  his  subjects 
flourishing  and  happy.  So  well  did  he  manage 
his  finances,  that  he  was  enabled,  in  161 7,  to  send 
an  army  of  20,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Mantua  against  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
without  laying  any  additional  impost  upon  his 
subjects.     Yet  he  inherited  the  family  passion 
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for  the  fine  arts,  and  expended  large  sums  in 
the  completion  of  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo, 
which  contains  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the 
Medici.  He  died  in  162 1.  Mod.  Univers. 
Hist.      Aforeri A. 

COSMO  III.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  born 
in  1642,  Mas  the  son  of  Ferdinand  II.  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1670.  He  married  iVlargartt- 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans, 
which  alliance  was  the  source  of  much  dom-.s- 
tic  uneasiness,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of 
manners  between  the  French  princess  and  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  austerity.  This  at 
length  produced  a  separation,  and  the  grand- 
duchess  returned  to  Paris,  but  not  till  she  had 
borne  three  children.  Cosmo  afterwards  in- 
clined to  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  France ;  and  he  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  the  title  of  royal  high- 
ness, which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and, 
after  much  opposition,  admitted  by  the  other 
powers.  Upon  a,visit  to  Rome,  at  the  jubilee 
of  1700,  the  grand  duke  displayed  a  fervour  of 
religious  zeal,  w-hich  subjected  him  to  the  im- 
putation either  of  weak  superstition,  or  of  deep 
hypocrisy.  Among  other  devotional  fancies,  he 
felt  a  violent  desire  to  touch  the  holy  handker- 
chief; and  being  told  by  the  pope  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  such  an  indulgence  should  he 
granted  to  one  wIk)  was  not  a  canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  (being 
then  a  widower),  and  had  ■&  canonry  conferred 
upon  him,  after  which  he  obtained  the  desired 
gratification,  together  with  that  of  bestowing 
his  benediction  upon  the  surrounding  crowd. 
He  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  absorbed  in 
spiritual  things  as  to  neglect  those  of  this  world. 
By  economy  and  impositions  upon  his  people 
he  became  one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe, 
but  his  generosity  was  not  proportioned  to  his 
wealth.  He  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for  che- 
mistry, and  was  gratified  when  Lis  friends  sent 
for  medicines  prepared  in  his  laboratory.  His 
foreign  concerns  chiefly  consisted  in  differences 
with  the  Lucquese  and  Gen  jse,  which  were 
settled  by  compromise.  After  a  long  and  pro- 
sperous reign,  he  died  in  1723,  in  his  eiglity- 
second  year.  Mad.  UuiverS'  Hist.  Mo- 
reri. — A. 

COSMO,  surnamed  the  Egyptian,  or  Indicop- 
leiiies.,  lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  where,  after  being  engaged  for  some 
years  in  travelling,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic, 
into  Ethiopia,  India,  and  other  Countries,  he 
entered  into  the  monastic  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Christian  Topography,"  which 
father  Montfaucon  has  given  in  Greek  and 
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Latin,  in  his  Collcctio  nova  Patrum,  &c. 
1726.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Cos- 
mogrnpliy  of  the  southern  Parts  of  Africa,  from 
'Alexanilria  to  the  fouthcrn  Ocean;"  of  "  As- 
tronomical Tables ;"  and  of  a  •'  Commentary  on 
the    Song   of   Songs."     Monri.     Nouv.   i)ut. 

Hist— yi. 

COSPEAN,  or  Cospf.au,  Philip  de,  a 
French  prelate  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  native  of  liainault,  and 
for  some  time  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the 
instructions  of  the  celebrated  Justus  Lipsius. 
Arriving  afteiwards  at  Paris,  he  studied  pliilo- 
sophy  and  theology  in  the  college  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  of  which  he  became  a  doctor  in  the 
year  1604.  He  was  one  of  the  mobt  popular 
preachers  of  his  time  ;  and  is  particularly  notci 
for  having  given  to  Preneh  pulpit  oratory  a  new 
feature,  by  introducing  illustrative  citaLions  from 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the' 
fathers,  instead  of  profane  authors.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Aire  in  1607,  translated  to 
Nantes  in  1622,  and  from  thence  to  Liseux  in 
1636.  He  died  in  1646,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-eight  years.  His  writings  consisted 
of  "  Catechetical  Instructions,"  and  other  re- 
ligious pieces  for  the  use  of  pious  catholics, 
and  some  treatises  in  controversial  theology, 
written  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  .cardinal 
Berulle,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory.     Aloreri.     Nouv.  Bi^t.  Hist. — M. 

COSSE',  Charles  df.,  marshal  de  Brissac, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  of  Brissac  in 
Anjou.  He  was  born  about  1506,  and  brought 
up  with  Francis  dauphin  of  Viennois  and 
duke  of  Britany,  of  whom  his  father  was  go- 
vernor. On  the  death  of  that  prince  he  devot- 
ed himself  solely  to  arms,  and  served  in  the 
wars  of  Naples  and  Piedmont.  He  distin- 
guishedthimself  as  colonel-general  of  the  in- 
fantry at  the  siege  of  Perpignan  in  1 54 1.  He 
was  afterwards  made  colonel-general  of  the 
light-horse  ;  and  his  reputation  as  a  commander 
rose  so  high,  that  princes  and  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank  came  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under 
him.  In  1543  he  threw  succours  into  Land- 
recy,  then  besieged  by  Charles  V.-,  and,  though 
thrice  surrounded,  made  his  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  joined  Francis  I.  at  Vitri.  The 
king  received  him  with  the  greatest  distinction, 
and  created  hira  a  knight  of  his  order.  He 
performed  many  other  important  services,  for 
which  he  was  successively  made  grand-master 
of  the  artillery,  governor  of  Piedmont,  and 
marfhal  of  France  in  1550.  On  arriving  at 
Turin  he  exerted  himself  with  great  vigour  in 
restoring  military  discipline,  and  obtained  uni- 


form success  in  various  encounters  and  siegej 
in  that  part  of  Italy.  Returning  to  France,  he 
was  made  governor  of  Picardy,  and  contributed 
to  the  capture  of  Havre  de  Grace  from  the 
English,  and  to  the  victory. at  Chalons  over  the 
Calvinists.  He  di^d  of  tlie  gout  in  1563.  -The 
m.irshal  de  Brissac  was  of  ..  sni  ill  stature,  of  a 
very  delicate  complexion,  and  agreeable  fca^ 
tures,  so  that  the  ladies  always  c.iUed  him  "  the 
handsome  Brissac."  He  had,  however,  great 
energy  of  character,  and,  on  variou.;  occasions, 
displ'.yed  an  ind.'pendent  and  elevated  mind. 
When  commanding  in  Piedmont,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  tlie  king  complaining  in  strong  terms 
of  the  want  of  proper  supplies.  The  king  im- 
prudently shewed  it  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  the 
omnipotent  favourite,  who  tliercupon  sent  a 
person  to  induce  the  marshal  to  say,  tliat  he 
h.id  signed  the  letter  without  examining  its 
contents.  "  Friend,"  said  the  marshal  to  the 
agent,  "  I  know  no  protector  at  court  but  the 
king.  You  need  not  have  come  so  far  to  make 
me  such  a  proposal.  I  read  the  letter  before  I 
sent  it ;  I  recollect  what  it  contained,  and  I 
confirm  it."  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian ; 
and  having  once  refused  leave  of  absence  for 
the  winter  to  the  lieutenant  of  a  company  of 
men  at  arms,  on  his  departure  without  permis- 
sion, the  marshal  declared  him  incapable  of 
future  service,  and  degraded  from  his  nobi- 
lity. This  sentence  was  thought  too  severe ; 
and  the  king  himself,  at  the  mstance  of  his 
courtiers,  solicited  him  to  revoke  it.  Brissac 
replied,  "  You,  sire,  have  received  the  offence, 
and  it  is  therefore  for  you  to  pardon  it.  If 
your  majesty  chooses  to  do  this  injury  to  your 
seiviee,  I  cannot  oppose  it."  Notwithstanding 
this  explicit  declaration,  of  his  opinion,  such 
was  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  olhcer  was  restored  to  his  place 
and  rank.  When  the  victorious  army  in  Pied- 
mont was  disbanded,  the  men  began  to  exclaim 
in  a  mutinous  tone,  "  Where  fhall  we  get 
bread  ?"  "  From  me,  as  long  aS  I  have  any," 
said  the  marshal.  The  trades-people  who  had 
advanced  goods  to  the  soldiers  on  the  word  of 
Brissac,  entreated  him  to  save  them  from  ruin. 
He  gave  them  all  the  effects  he  had  by  him, 
and  made  them  accompany  him  to  the  court  of 
France.  The  Guises  not  being  inclined  to  do 
any  thing  for  their  relief,  tJie  marshal  said  to 
his  wife — "  Here,  madam,  are  people  who 
have  ventured  their  property  upon  my  promises. 
The  ministry  will  not  pay  them,  and  they  arc 
ruined.  Let  us  defer  the  projected  marriage 
of  our  daughter,  and  give  these  unfortunate 
men  the  money  destined  for  her  portion."  The 
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lady  possessed  as  much  feeling  and  elevation  of 
sentiment  as  her  husband.  With  the  dowry 
and  what  money  he  could  borrow,  Brissac  paid 
half  the  debt,  and  gave  security  for  the  re- 
mainder. Thus  he  terminated  ten  years  of 
victory  !     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — A. 

COSTA,  George  da,  cardinal,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  afforded  a 
singular  instance  of  the. vast  accumulation  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dignities  on  an  in- 
dividual. He  was  descended  from  a  poor  family, 
at  a  small  town  in  the  p'rovince  of  Beira  ;  but  by 
his  talents  recommended  himself  to  successive 
ecclesiastical  promotions,  until  he  was  appoint- 
ed archbishop  of  Lisbon.  Alphonsus  V.  king 
of  Portugal,  sent  him  embassador  to  the  king  of 
Castile  ;  made  him  prime  minister  ;  and  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  cardinal's  hat  from  pope  Sixtus 
rV.  in  the  year  1476.  The  envy,  however, 
■which  followed  his  good  fortune,  and  the  per- 
sonal hatred  conceived  against  him  by  the  heir- 
apparent,  who  afterwards  reigned  under  the 
name  of  John  II.  determined  him  to  withdraw 
privately  to  Rome,  in  1480.  In  that  court  he 
•was/cnnusted  with  some  high  confidentiarem- 
ployments,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  Portugal  ;  which  enabled  him  in  more  than 
one  instance  to  revenge  himself  on  king  John 
for  the  indignities  received  from  him  while 
prince.  On  the  accession  of  king  Emanuel,  in 
1495,  ''^  ^'^''^^  invited  back  to  Portugal  to  pre- 
side in  th&  royal  councils  -,  but  his  advanced 
state  of  life  would  not  admit  of  his  quitting 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1508,  at  the  great  age 
of  102  years.  He  enjoyed,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life,  besides  a  great  number  of  bene- 
fices which  are  not  particularly  specified,  the 
bishoprics  of  Albano,  Porto,  and  Veletri,  in 
,  connection  with  the  deanery  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege ;  the  two  archbishoprics  of  Braga  and  Lis- 
bon, and  the  bishoprics  of  Oporto  and  Vizeu  in 
Portugal,  together  with  that  of  Ceuta  in  Africa  ; 
eight  abbeys  of  the  benedlctine,  two  of  the 
augustine,  and  si.x  cf  the  cistercian  order  ;  the 
deaneries  of  the  chapters  of  Braga,  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  Lamego,  Guarda,  V  izeu,  Silvas,  and 
Burgos  in  Old  Castile,  with  tlie  benefice  of  a 
chanter  in  the  cathedral  of  the  latter ;  an  abbey 
at  Venice,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, and  a  rich  secular  lordship  in  the  town 
of  Arpanica.  But  we  have  not  met  with  any 
recapitulation  of  the  noble  and  liberal  actions 
■which  he  might  have  performed  with  his  im- 
mense revenues.     Alorsri. — M. 

COSTx'^NZO,  Angelo  de,  an  eminent 
Italian  writer,  descended  from  a  Neapolitan 
family  of  distinction,  was  born  about  is'oy.   He 


devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
and  cultivated  an  intimate  friendship  with  San- 
nazaro  and  Poderino,  by  whom  he  was  urged 
to  write  the  history  of  his  country.  This  task 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his  life.  After  the 
labour  of  forty  years  in  reading  the  ancient 
historians,  and  consulting  archives,  he  printed 
as  a  specimen  the  first  part  .of  his  history  at 
Naples.in  1572.  This  he  afterwards  retouched 
and  augmented;  and' in  1582  appeared  his 
"  Istorie  del  Regno  di  Napoli,"  in  twenty  books 
folio,  comprehending  the  events  from  the  death 
of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  to  the  year  1489. 
Though  it  is  not  without  considerable  errors, 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  best  history 
of  that  kingdom,  and  has  been  copied  by  later 
writers.  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1735. 
Costanzo  amused  his  leisure  with  poetry,  and 
was  accounted  the  most  elegant  and  perfect 
writer  of  sonnets  in  his  time.  His  "  Rime," 
or  poetical  works,  have  been  published  in  various- 
collections,  and  modern  editions  have  been  made 
of  them  at  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Venice.  Ke 
was  married,  and  had  two  sons  who  died  young, 
to  his  great  affliction.  He  survived  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  a  letter  of  his  being  extant,  dated 
in  1 59 1.     Moreri.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

COSTAR,  Peter,  a  man  of  letters,  of  some 
distinction  in  his  time,  was  the  son  of  a  hatter 
in  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1663.  He  was 
endo-wed  with  a  happy  memory,  by  means  of 
which  he  obtained  a  large  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  authors, 
but  without  proportional  taste  or  judgment. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  oraclesof  the  hotel 
de  Pvambouillet,  where  the  love  of  literature 
was  mingled  with  no  small  portion  of  pedantry 
and  affectation.  He  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Balzac,  Voiture,  and  other  contemporary  wits, 
and  particularly  made  himself  known  by  his  de-  , 
fence  of  Voiture  against  the  strictures  of  Girac, 
written  in  1653.  For  this  performance  he  is 
said  to  have  received  500  crowns  from  cardinal 
Mazarin  ;  but  it  involved  liim  in  a  controversy 
which  was  carried  on  with  indecent  warmth  by 
both  parties,  and  was  eventually  of  no  service 
to  the  reputation  of  Costar.  He  was,  indeed, 
much  given  to  dispute,  in  which  he  displayed 
little  modesty  or  moderation ;  yet  he  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  mild  and  obliging  disposition.  He 
entered  into  the  church,  and  obtained  several 
benefices,  and  was  also  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
of  the  Sorbonne.  Though  he  dressed  well,  and 
frequented  good  company,  he  was  never  able  to 
catch  its  air  and  manner.  Madame  de  Loges 
said  of  him  "  that  he  was  the  most  gentleman- 
like pedant,  and  tlie  most  pedantic  gentleman 
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"(galant)  she  had  ever  seen."  A  collection  of 
liis  letters  appeared  in  2  vols.  410.  1658,  59, 
which  contains  many  historical  and  llttrury 
anecdotes,  and  pieces  of  criticism,  but  affords  a 
bad  example  of  the  epistolary  style.  He  died 
in  1660.     Aforeri. — A. 

COSTARD,  George,  a  learned  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  was   born   about  the 
•year  1710.     He  was  educated  at  Wadhani  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where,  in  1733,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M..^.  and  became  tutor  and  fellow  of 
his   college.     In  the  same  year  he   published 
•'  Critical  Observations  on  some  Psalms,"  8vo. 
which  afford   honourable  testimony  to  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  had -applied  himself  to  the 
study   of  oriental    litcratarc.     Soon   after  this 
rime  he   appears  to  have  entered  into  orders, 
and  to  have  undertaken  the  curacy  of  Islip  in 
Oxfordshire.     In  the   year  1746  he  published 
*'  A  Letter  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  President  of 
the  Royal   Society,   concerning  the  Rise    and 
Progress  of  Astronomy  among  the  Ancients," 
8vo.      The  principal  object  of  this  ingenious 
and  le:?rned  letter  is  to  prove,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  observations  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena made  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
•what  is  properly  deserving  of  the  n..me  of  astro- 
nomy is  to  be  traced  only  to  the  Greeks,  after 
geometry  had  been  improved   by  them   into  a 
science,   and   applied   to  the   heavens.     In  the 
year  1747,  Mr.  Costard  published  "  Some  Ob- 
servations tending  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Job, 
&c."  Svo. ;  to  which  he  does  not  assign  a  more 
ancient  date  than  the  period  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon.     In  the  year  1748  he  publish- 
ed "  A  farther  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Astronomy  among  the   Ancients,  in 
three  Letters  to   Martin  Folkes,  Esq."    Svo. ; 
one  of  which  contains  a  very  elaborate  enquiry 
concerning  the  constellations  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Job,  and  is  intended  to  prove,  among 
other  things,  that  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint 
version  did  not  understand  the  original  in  those 
passages  in  which  the  constellations  are  men- 
tioned, and  have  applied  to   them,  with  un- 
certainty and   confusion,  the    fabulous  names 
given  tnem  by  the  Greeks.     His  next  publi- 
cation, which  appeared   in  1750,  was  "  Two 
Dissertations  :    I.  Concerning  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Kesitah,  mentioned  in 
Jobxlii.ii.  &c.-,  II.  On  the  Signification  of  the 
Word  Hermes,  &c."  Svo. ;  including  some  curi- 
ous particulars  relative  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks.     In  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Costard  pub- 
lished "  Dissertationes  II.   Critico-sacrse,  qua- 
rum   prima  explicatur,   Ezek.  xiii.   18.   Altera 
veroj  2.  Reg.  X.  22."  8vo.    The  next  work 


which  he  published  was  a  second  edition,  wrtli 
corrections,  of  Dr.  Hyde's  "  Historia  Religionis 
Veterum  Persarum,  corumquc  Magorum,"  410. 
1760.  By  these  publications,  and  numerous 
otlier  pii  ces  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  printed  in  their  Transactions,  chiefly  on 
astronomical  and  chronological  subjects,  Mr. 
Costard  acquired  such  reputation  for  literature, 
and  diligent  enquir)',  that  he  engaged  the  notice 
of  lord  chancellor  Northington,  who,  in  the 
year  1764,  bestowed  on  him  the  vicarage  of 
Twickenham  in  Middlesex ;  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  same  vcar  he 
publislied  "  The  Use  of  Astronomy  in  History 
and  Chronology,  occasionally  exemplified  by 
the  Globe;,"  4to.  This  work,  which  was 
chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  con- 
tains a  distinct  view  of  the  several  improvements 
made  in  geography  and  astronomy,  and  of  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  those  sciences  have  ad- 
vanced towards  their  present  State  of  perfection. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  "  Astro- 
nomical and  Philological  Conjectures  on  a 
Passage  in  Homer,"  4to. ;  and  about  the  same 
time  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
learned  Jacob  Bryant  on  the  subject  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  which  has  appeared  in  Mr.  Bowyer's 
Miscellaneous  Tracts.  In  botli  the  last- 
mentioned  pieces,  the  author's  erudition  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  solidity  of  his  judgment, 
or  the  accuracy  of  antiquarian  research.  The 
last  work  of  our  author  was  "  A  Letter  to  Na- 
thaniel Brassey  Halhead,  Esq.  containing  some 
Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,"  8vo.  His  object  in  these  remarks  is  to 
invalidate  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Halhead,  respect- 
ing the  great  antiquity  of  the  Gentoo  code,  and 
the  arguments  of  certain  writers,  intended  to 
prove,  that  the  world  is  far  more  ancient  than 
it  is  represented  to  be  by  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy. Mr.  Costard  died  in  the  year  1782,  not 
only  respected  for  his  great  learning,  but  much 
esteemed  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
and  his  amiable  private  character.  Biogr. 
Britan. — M. 

COSTE,  HiLARiON  DE,  a  French  monk  of 
the  order  of  minims,  and  a  voluminous  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1595.  After 
having  taken  the  vows  when  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Nevers,  to 
study  philosophy  under  Marin  Mersennius, 
and  thence  to  a  convent  at  Vincennes,  to  be  in- 
structed in  theology.  He  was  afterwards  or- 
dained priest,  and  had  a  station  assigned  him  in 
a  convent  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days,  until  his  death  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
ill  the  discharge  of  his  sacerdotal  functions,  and 
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the  composition  of  his  numerous  writings. 
Some  of  his  productions  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
characterised  bv  credulity,  and  a  tedious  prolix- 
ness  of  style,  which  has  already  consigned  them 
to  oblivion.  The  principal  of  those  which  con- 
tinue in  any  repute,  are  "  Histoire  catholique, 
oil  sont  decrites  les  Vies,  Faits,  Actions,  he- 
roiques&  signa!ees,des  Hommes  &  Dames  illus- 
tres,  qui  par  leur  Piete  ou  Saintete  de  Vie,  se 
sont  rendu  recommendables  dans  les  seizieme 
&  dix-septieme  Sieclcs,"  folio,  1625  ;  "  Les 
Eloges  &  les  Vies  des  Reines,  des  Princesses,  Sc 
Dames illustres,  enPiete,  en  Courage,  &  en  Doc- 
trine, qui  ont  fleuri  de  notre  Temps,  Sc  du 
Temps  des  nos  Peres,  &c."  2  vols.  4to,  1630; 
*'  Les  Eloges  des  nos  Rois,  &  des  Enfans  de 
France  qui  ont  ete  Dauphins,  depuis  Andre  de 
Burgogne  &  Dauphin  de  Vienne  &  d'Albon 
(mort  en  1338)  jusqu'en  1643,"  4to. ;  "  La  \'ie 
du  R.  P.  Marin  Mersenne,  Theologien,  Pliilo- 
sophe,  &  Mathematicien,  de  FOrdre  des  Peres 
Minimes,"  1649,  ^^'°-  >  "  Le  parfait  Ecclesias- 
tique,  ou  I'Histoire  de  la  Vie  &  de  la  Mort  de 
Fran5ois  le  Picart,  Seigneur  d'Atilly  &  de  Vil- 
leron,  Docteur  en  Theologie,  &c."  1658,  8vo. 
Those  readers  who  wish  to  see  a  more  particular 
account  of  his  writings,  we  refer  to  what  is  said 
of  them  by  il/srtn. — M. 

COSTE,  Peter,  a  native  of  Usez  in  France, 
was  a  refugee  in  England  on  account  of  religion, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1747.  He  was  an  exact 
and  laborious  writer,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  translator  and  editor.  He  translated  into 
French  "  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing," and  his  "  Reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity," and  "  Newton's  Optics."  He  gave 
editions  of  "  Montagne's  Essays,"  and  "  La 
Fontaine's  Fables;"  and  wrote  a  "  Defence  of  La 
Bruyere  against  the  Strictures  of  d'Argonne  ;" 
and  a  "  Life  of  the  Great  Conde."  He  resided 
some  time  with  Locke  as  an  amanuensis  -,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  ezninent  philosopher, 
published  a  character  of  him  in  terms  of  warm 
panegyric,  several  particulars  of  which  he 
tliought  proper  afterwards  to  retract.  For  this 
he  was  reprehended  by  Des  Maizeaux,  who  re- 
printed the  character  entire.  Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Biogr.  Brit. — A. 

COSTER.  There  were  three  Flemish  ec- 
clesiastics of  this  name,  of  some  celebrity  in 
their  time,  and  whose  labours  have  entitled 
tliem  to  be  noticed  among  the  writers  of  their 
period.  I.  Francis,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  native  of 
Mechlin,  who  taught  Theology  with  much  re- 
putation at  the  university  of  Cologne,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  after- 


wards distinguished  himself  as  a  controversialist' 
against  the  protestants  in  the  Low-countries, 
where  he  died,  at  Brussels,  in  16 19,  aged 
eighty-eight  years.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Enchiridion  Controvcrsiarum,"  published  at 
Cologne,  159c,  8vo.  •,  different  defences  of  that 
work  ;  "  Remarks  on  the  New  Testament,"  in 
Flemish,  1 6 14,  folio  ;  and  various  other  pieces. 
2.  John,  a  native  of  Louvain,  and  prior  of  the 
canons-regular  dii  Val-Saiiit-Martiii,  in  that 
city,  who  died  in  1559.  He  published  "  Tlie 
Works  of  St.  Ambrose,  with  a  Commentary," 
5  vols. ;  "  Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Songs," 
taken  from  the  works  of  the  same  father ;  and 
some  other  pieces.  3.  John,  a  native  of  Alost, 
and  rector  of  Oudenard.  He  died  in  the  year 
1580,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Institutio  de  Exitu  Egypti,  &  Fuga  Baby- 
lonis."     Mo,-eri.      Kouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

COSTER,  Laurence  Janssen,  a  native  of 
Haerlem  in  Holland,  has  the  honour  ascribed  to 
him  by  his  countrymen  of  the  noble  invention 
of  printing.  He  was  warden  of  the  palace  in 
this  city,  and  the  following  account  of  his  dis- 
covery is  given  by  Adrian  Junius  in  his  history 
of  Holland.  "  As  he  was  walking  in  the  wood 
contiguous  to  the  city,  he  began  to  cut  out  letters 
on  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree,  with  which  he 
enstamped  marks  upon  paper  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection in  the  manner  of  a  seal  ;  until  at  length 
he  formed  a  few  lines  for  his  own  amusement, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  This  succeeding  so  well,  he  attempted 
greater  things  ;  and  being  a  man  of  genius  and 
reflection,  he  invented,  with  the  aid  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Pieterison,  a  thicker 
and  more  adhesive  ink,  as  the  common  ink  was 
too  thin,  and  made  blotted  marks.  With  this  ink 
he  was  able  to  print  blocks  and  figures,  to  which 

he  added  letters He  afterwards  substituted 

leaden  types  to  those  of  beech-wood,  and  to 
those  succeeded  types  made  of  tin."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  when  this  new  invention 
had  become  a  gainful  traffic,  a  workman,  one  . 
Jan  Faust,  ran  away  with  all  the  materials,  and 
at  length  settled  at  Mentz.  This  account  has 
the  confirmation  of  an  inscription  upon  the 
house  of  Coster,  still  in  being  in  the  market- 
place of  Haerlem,  which  dates  the  invention 
about  1440.  In  the  stadthouse  of  the  city  is 
kept  with  great  care  the  first  book  said  to  be 
of  his  printing,  which  is  a  small  quarto  printed 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  entitled, 
"  Spiegel  onser  Behoudenisse" — The  Mirror 
of  our  Redemption.  It  is  without  a  date,  but  ii 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  about  1422.  A 
second  edition  of  the  same  work  is  referred  to 
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1440.  A  very  voluminous  controversy  has 
arisen  concerning  the  origin  of  printing,  and 
the  claims  of  Coster  urc,  by  the  Germans,  treat- 
ed as  fabulous ;  or  it  is  at  most  admitted  that 
he  invented  ■iu::clen  i/^if/ for  printing.  But,  ac* 
cording  to  Dr.  Cogan,  it  is  evident  that  the 
books  shewn  were  printed  with  moveable  types, 
as  appears  from  tlie  irregularity  of  the  lines,  and 
the  starting  or  depression  of  parricular  letters, 
with  other  circumstances.  The-  assertion  of 
Junius  concerning  his  use  of  tnettil  fypes  is,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  to  be  unfounded.  The 
learnpd  Meernian,  in  his  "  Origincs  Typo- 
graphicse,"  is  the  person  who  has  with  most 
success  laboured  to  support  the  claims  of  Coster 
and  Haerlem,  and  not  without  a  great  appear- 
ance of  truth.  The  era  of  his  discovery  is  most 
probably  referred  to  the  year  1430.  Ncuv.  Diet. 
Hist.      Cogan' s  Rhine,  v.  JI. — A. 

COTA,  Rodriguez,  of  Toledo,  flourished 
•.ibout  the  year  1  ^40,  and  obtained  reputation  as 
a  writer  of  Spanish  poetry.  The  most  known 
of  his  works  is  the  "  Tragicomcdia  de  Calisto  y 
Welibea,"which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Barthius,  and  into  French  by  Lavardin.  It  is 
much  esteemed  in  Spain,  but  its  chief  merit  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  its  moral  sentiments,  wliich 
are  expressed  with  energy.  As  a  poetical  or 
dramatic  wprk,  it  would  probably  rank  very  low 
in  modern  estimation.     J\Ioreri. — ^A. 

COTELERIUS,  John  Baptist,  a  learned 
French  author,  and  bachelor  in  divinity  of  die 
college  of  the  Sorbonnc,  was  born  at  N  ismes, 
in  Languedoc,  in  the  year  1628.  Such  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  his  early  education  by  his 
father,  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  asto- 
iWbhed  the  clergy  in  the  hall  of  the  general  as- 
sembly at  Mante,  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
construed,  on  the  casual  opening  of  the  books, 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hebrew,  ant{  answered  difficult 
questions  put  to  him  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  customs 
of  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired 
their  applause  by  sevciral  mathematical  demon- 
strations, in  explaining  the  definitions  of  Euclid. 
The  progress  which  he  afterwards  made  in  lite- 
rature fully  answered  the  expectations  to  which 
vf^his  early  exhibition  of  his  abilities  gave  rise. 
He  entered  into  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne, 
where,  after  passing  through  the  inferior  de- 
grees, he  took  tliat  of  B.D.  in  1647,  3"<1  w^s 
elected  fellow  in  1649.  1  hat  in  this  situation 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  application,  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  both 
printed  and  MtiS.,  his  subsequent  publications 


bear  ample  testimony.     In  tlie  year   1654  he 
accompjiiicd  tiic  archbishop  of  Enibrun  into  his 
dioci_'sc,  and  remained  with  him  as  a  companion 
and  friend  for  four  years  -,  but  afterwards  com- 
plained heavily  of  the  want  of  books  and  learned 
society,  which  he  experienced  during  that  pe- 
riod.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  resumed  his 
favourite  pursuits  with  fresh   ardour;  and,  in 
the  year  i66i,gave  to  the  public  the  first  fruits 
of  his  labours,  m  an  edition,  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, of  "  Four  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Psalms,  together  with  the  Commentary  of 
that  Father  on  the  Prophet  Daniel,"  410.     In 
the   year  1667  he  was  associated  with  M.  du 
Cungc,  by  order  of  the  prime-minister  Colbert, 
in  the  talk  of  examining  and   forming  a  cata- 
logue and  summary  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the 
king's    library,,  which   employed   liim    for   the 
greatest  p.irt  of  five  years.     The  time  which  he 
was  obliged  to  devote    to  that  task  prevented 
him  from  publishing  his  grand,  work,  the  labour 
of  many  years,  before  1672,  when  it  appeared 
under   the   title  "  SS.  Patrum  qui  Temporibus 
Apostolicis    floruerunt,    Barnabw,    Clementis, 
Hermx,  Ignatii,^  Poiycarpi,  Opera  cdita  &  in- 
edita,  vera  &  supposititia  ;  una  cum  Clementis, 
Ignatii,  Poiycarpi,  Actisquc    Martyriis.    J.   B. 
Cot.   Soc.   8orb.   Thcol.    ex    MSS.  Codicibus 
eruit,  ae  correxit,  Versionibusque  &   Notis   il- 
lustravit,"  in  two  volumes  folio.    That  work  was 
afterwards  republished  from  the  Antwerp  press, 
by  M.  Le  Clerc,  in  1698,  with  additional  notes 
and  disscrt.itions  selected  from   the  labours  of 
English  divines ;  and  since  that  in  Holland,  in 
1724.     It   is   a   work  which  displays  not  only- 
great  labour  and  accuracy,  but  uncommon  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity,  in  the  notes  and  illustrative 
remarks.     In  the  year  1676  our  author  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
College  Rayal  de  France,  which  office   he  dis- 
charged with  equal  assiduity  and    reputation. 
Previously   to  this   appointment,  however,  he 
had  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  work, 
by  which  he  at  least  maintained  his  high  charac- 
ter for  erudition,  acutcness,  and  laborious  dili- 
gence.    It  is  entitled  "  Ecclesix  Grceens  Monu- 
menta,  Gr.   &   Lat.  &c."  quarto,  taken  from 
LISS.  in  the  royal  library,  and  that  of  M.  Col- 
bert.    Of  this  work  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1^575,  the  second  in  1681,  and  the  third  in 
1 686.    It  was  intended  to  have  been  continued; 
but  tlie  author  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  intenseness 
of  his  application,  in  the  year  last   mentioned. 
He   left  behind  liim  nine  volumes  of  MSS. 
which    were   deposited    in    the    king's  library. 
He  was  a  man  not  only  of  extraordinary  eru- 
dition, but  of  great  probity  and  candour.     His 
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manners  were  unaffected,  simple,  >and  modest. 
From  Iiis  great  love  of  retirement,  he  was  gene- 
rally thouglit  to  be  of  a  reserved  and  melancholy 
temper ;  but  with  his  friends  he  was  open, 
chearful,  and  familiar.  Moreri.  Nstiv.  Dut. 
Hist.—M. 

COl  ES,  Roger,  an  excellent  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Burbage  in  Lei- 
cestershire, July  the  loth,  1682,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  rector.  He  was  first  placed  at 
"Leicester  school ;  and,  about  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  exhibited  so  much  ability  for  mathemati- 
cal studies,  that  his  uncle,  the  reverend  Mr. 
John  Smith,  was  desirous  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  him,  and  for  that  purpose  prevailed 
on  his  father  to  send  him  for  some  time  to  his 
house.  Here  it  was  that  he  acquired  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  those  sciences  for  which  he  af- 
terwards was  so  highly  esteemed.  From  his 
uncle's  residence  he  was  sent  to  St. Paul's  school 
in  London,  where  he  made  great  progress  in 
classical  learning  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale ;  and  at  the  same  time  found  sufficient 
leisure  to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence 
with  his  uncle,  not  only  on  mathematical  sub- 
jects, but  likewise  in  metaphysics,  philosophy, 
and  divinity ;  a  fact  which  was  often  mentioned 
by  the  celebrated  profcFSor  S.;undcrson.  From 
St.  Paul's  school  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where,  on  the  6th  of  pril,  1699,  he  was  ad- 
mitted  of  Trinity  college,  and  at  Michaelmas, 

1705,  chosen  fellow.  He  was  at  that  time  tutor 
to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold  and  the  lord  Henry 
de  Gray,  sons  to  the  then  marquis,  afterwards 
duke,  of  Kent,  to  whose  family  he  was  related. 
In  January  following  he  was  appointed  Plumian 
professor  of  astronomy  and  experiu/ental  philo- 
sophy,, being  the  lirst  professor  on  that  founda- 
tion.    He  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 

1706,  and  went  into  holy  orders  irt  1713.  In 
this  year  he  published  at  Cambridge  the  second 
edition  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia,  in  which 
he  inserted  all  the  improvements  the  author  had  , 
made  to  that  time,  and  prefixed  a  preface,  ex- 
plaining the  true  method  of  philosophising,  and 
exhibiti.ig  the  foundatioi;  upon  which  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  was  built.  This  added  greatly 
to  the  reputation  Mr.  Cotes  ha<l  already  acquired 
among  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  for  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of 
the  mathematics.  Other  publications,  whi'-h 
afterwards  appeared,  tended  to  m.creasethe  liigh 
opinion  which  the  public  hid  conceived.  The 
only  paper  which  appeared  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  was  an  account  ot  the  great 
meteor  which  was  seen  in  June,  17 16.    It  is 


inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His 
Logometria  had  before  appeared  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume  of  that  work.  He  died  June  5, 
1716,  extremely  regretted,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  several  works  of  high 
value,  ivhich  were  published  by  his  kinsman 
and  successor  in  the  professorship.  Dr.  Robert 
i-'mith.  The  mathematical  collection  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Harmonia  Mensurarum," 
is  much  esteemed.  His  "  Hydrostatical  and 
Pneumatical  Lectures"  appeared  in  1737.  He 
also  wrote  "  A  Compendium  of  Arithmetic; 
of  Dioptrics,  and  the  Nature  of  Curves." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  abilities,  that  he  used  to  say,  "-If  Cotes 
had  lived,  we  had  known  somethinsj."  Bm. 
Brit.—W.  N.  ^ 

COTIN,  Charles,  a  person  unfortunately 
mem.orable  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  his 
name  in  the  Satires  of  Boileau,  was  a  native 
of  Paris,  and  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was  made  a 
canon  of  Bayeux  rn  1650;  and  having  resigned 
that  benefice,  bscause  he  did  not  choose  to  re- 
side upon  it,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  king.  He  preached  in 
the  best  pulpits  in  the  metropolis,  wrote  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  obtained  credit  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  wit,  was  received  into  the  most 
polite  and  literary  circles,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  in  1655.  But  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  displease  both  Moliere 
and  Boileau.  The  form.er  brought  him  upon 
the  stage  in  the  character  of  Trissotin,  in  the 
"  Fenimes  S9avantes,"  where  the  scene  between 
this  personage  and  Vadius,  ending  in  a  quarrel 
about  a  sonnet,  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from 
an  actual  occurrence  v/hich  took  place  between 
iVIenage  and  Cotin,  at  the  house  of  Mad.  de 
N  emours,  to  whom  the  latter  read  his  "  Son- 
net on  the  Princess  Urania."  Boileau's  com- 
mencement of  his  attacks  upon  Cotin  is  asserted 
to  have  taken  rise  frui'n  the  want  of  a  rhvme. 
He  was  reciting  to  Furetiere  the  satire  in  which 
are  the  lines 

Si  I'on  n'esL  plus  a  I'aise  assis  dans  un  festin, 
Qji'aux  sei  nions  dc  C^ssaigne ~ 

when  he  made  a  stop  at  the  hemistich.  Fure- 
tiere saw  his  hesitation,  and  bid  him  fill  up  the 
verse  with  the  abbe  Cotin.  This  was  done, 
and  the  jest  took  so  well,  that  Cotin's  name 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  poet's 
works.  The  story  well  enough  accords  with 
Boileau's  levity  of  sntire;  y.;t  Cotiu  had  given 
him  some  real  offence.  These  unlucky  differ- 
ences with  tl;e  wits  depressed  Cotin  below  his 
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just  level  among  preachers  and  writers ;  yet  it 
<loes  not  appear  that  any  of  his  works  have  been 
able  to  preserve  themselves  from  oblivion.  He 
died  in  1682.    Aloreri.    Nmiv.  Diet.  Hist.~A. 

CO'ITA,  John,  one  of  the  elegant  Italian 
scholars  of  the  fiftecnh  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
■was  born  of  a  mean  family  near  Verona,  about 
1583.  He  became  eminent  in  classical  and  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Italy,  taught  school  for  a  time  at  Lodi, 
and  at  length  attached  himself  to  the  Venetian 
commander  Alviano.  In  his  suite  he  was  taken 
bv  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ghiara  d'Adda, 
in  1509,  and  lost  part  of  his  writings.  He  v\.is 
afterwards  sent  to  the  pope  at  Vjtcrbo,  where 
he  died  of  a  pestilential  disease  in  1 5 1  o  or  1 5 1 1 , 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  Few  writers  have 
obtained  a  higher  reputation  by  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  productions.  His  poems  have  been  pub- 
lished at  various  times,  particularly  in  the 
Carmina  quinquc  Poetarum,  Veriet.  1548; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Cominian  edition  of  the 
works  of  Fracastorio.     Mort'ri.    'I irahoschi . — A. 

COTTE,  RoBEKT  DE,  an  eminent  French 
architect,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1656.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  xVcademy  of  Architecture  as 
a  director  in  i699>  When  his  brother-in-law 
Mansard  was  superintendant  of  the  royal  edi- 
fices, he  was  entrusted  with  all  the  detail  of 
execution.  Still  rising  in  reputation,  he  was 
elected  vice-protector  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing j  and  at  the  death  of  Mansard,  in  1708,  he 
succeeded  him  as  first  architect  to  the  king, 
and  superintendant  of  the  buildings.  The  or- 
der of  St.  Michael  was  also  conferred  upon  him. 
He  displayed  his  genius  in  numerous  great 
works  at  Paris,  Versailles,  and  other  parts. 
Among  these  were  the  grand  altar  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Paris,  the  fine  Ionic  colonade  of  Tri- 
anon, and  the  new  building  at  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis  :  he  finished  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Roeh,  and- conducted  the 
dome  of  the  Invalids ;  he  gave  designs  for  the 
Place  de  Louis  XIV.  and  other  edifices  at 
Lyons  j  and  was  employed  by  several  German 
princes  in  the  erection  of  palaces  and  country 
seats.  His  works  are  distinguished  for  elegance, 
and  exact  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  ancients, 
whom  he  surpassed  in  ornament,  and  in  the 
happy  distiibution  of  his  edifices.  He  was  the 
introducer  of  the  fashion  of  mirrors  over  chim- 
ney-pieces, by  which  he  gave  them  a  lightness, 
and  relieved  the  massy  solidity  of  their  former 
construction.  He  died  at  Passy  in  1735.  De 
Cotte  was  a  man  of  simple  manners,  free  from 
ostentation,  obliging,  and   virtuous.     He   was 


succeeded  in  his  posts  by  his  son,  Jules  Robert. 
D' Ar;r^env'tlle  Vies  des  Archit. — A. 

CO'lTON,  sir  Robert,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
originally  of  Cheshire,  but  settled  in  Hunting- 
tonshire,  in  which  county  he  was  born  in  1570. 
He  was  educated  .  in  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  after  residing  some  time  with  his 
father,  was  induced,  by  his  taste  for  antiqua- 
rian studies,  to  repair  to  London,  where  he  \>a3 
made  a  member  of  a  society  of  learned  and  in- 
genious persons  attached  to  similar  pursuits. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent  col- 
lector of  records,  charters,  and  instruments  of 
all  kinds  relative  to  the  ancient  history  of  tlic 
country ;  and  as  the  late  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries had  caused  many  manuscripts  to  fall 
into  private  hands,  he  enjoyed  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  forming  liis  collection.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  the  famous  Camden,  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  1600  in  an  excursion  to  Carlisle, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Picts'  wall, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that 
reign,  he  was  consulted  by  persons  in  oflicc 
upon  points  relative  to  the  constitution,  and  to 
ancient  usages.  He  drew  up  memorials  and 
discourses  upon  various  subjects  of  this  nature, 
some  of  real  and  national  importance,  others, 
perhaps,  only  interesting  to  antiquarians.  When 
the  prodigality,  of  the  court  had  exhausted  the 
treasury,  he  employed  much  attention  on  the 
"  manner  and  means  how  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  from  time  to  time  supported  and 
repaired  their  estates ;"  and  the  device  of  cre- 
ating baronets  was  principally  his  suggestion. 
He  himself  was  one  of  those  who  partook  of 
the  new  honour,  if  a  title  purchased  by  money 
can  be  called  such.  Being  in  peculiar  favour 
with  James,  he  was  employed  to  refute  the  re- 
presentations given  of  his  mother's  conduct  by 
Buchanan  and  Thuanus  ;  and  what  he  drew  up 
on  this  topic  is  supposed  to  be  interwoven  into 
Camden's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  or  subjoined  to 
his  Epistles.  He  was  also  engaged  by  the  king 
to  enquire  into  the  subsisting  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  popery,  and  he  wrote  two  tracts  on 
this  subject.  When  the  Spanish  match  for 
prince  Charles  was  in  agit.!;ion.  Sir  Robert  was 
desired  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  draw  up 
an  historical  proof  of  die  bad  faith  of  the  house 
of  Austria  in  all  their  dealings  with  England, 
and  of  tlieir  schemes  for  universal  monarchy. 
He  also  composed,  in  1621,  "  A  Relation  to 
prove  that  tlie  liings  of  England  have  been 
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pleased  to  consult  with  their  Peers  in  the  ^reat 
Council,  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  of  Mar- 
riage, Peace,  and  War."  This  tract  has  been 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  The  Antiquity  and 
Dignity  of  parliaments."  He  wrote  likewise 
*'  A  Vindication  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  against  certain  Innovations 
moved  by  the  Puritans."  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  and  joined 
in  the  complaints  of  national  grievances,  though 
he  wished  to  redress  them  by  mild  measures 
only.  He  afterwards  inculcated  upon  the  king 
and  council,  when  consulted  by  them,  the  sound 
advice  of  resorting  to  parliament  alone  for  the 
raising  of  money,  and  of  gaining  its  good-will 
by  removing  all  jealousies  concerning  religion 
and  liberty.  He  had  the  credit  of  opposing 
with  all  his  force  the  disgraceful  project  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  coin.  From  these  proofs 
of  attachment  to  the  constitution,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  no  friend  to  exertions  of  the  royal 
prerogative  ;  which  circumstance,  together  with 
the  enmity  of  the  bishops  Laud  and  Neile,  were 
probably  the  occasion  of  a  singular  attack  upon 
his  liberty  and  reputation,  which  embittered  his 
latter  days.  In  1629  an  order  was  sent  to  seal 
up  sir  Robert  Cotton's  library,  and  bring  him- 
self before  the  privy-council.  This  measure 
was  founded  on  a  charge  of  having  in  his  pos- 
session, and  disseminating,  a  "  pestilent  tractate" 
In  MS.  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  shew  how 
a  prince  might  make  himself  an  absolute  tyrant. 
Upon  enquiry  it  appeared  that  this  tract  had 
been  written  in  1613,  by  sir  Robert  Dudley, 
then  in  exile  at  Florence,  with  a  view  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  king  James,  and  was  entitled, 
A  Proposition  for  his  Majesty's  Service  to  bridle 
the  Impertinency  of  Parliaments.  A  copy  of  it 
in  sir  Robert's  library  had  been  clandestinely  lent 
out  by  a  Mr.  James,  who  lived  with  him,  and 
had  been  handed  about,  chiefly  among  the  pa- 
triotic party,  who  probably  considered  it,  as  some 
have  done  Machiavel's  Prince,  as  an  useful  warn- 
ing against  the  scTiemes  of  despotism.  Upon 
proof  of  the  real  state  of  the  matter,  sir  Robert 
was  released ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  never  again  had 
the  free  use  of  his  own  library  ;  and  the  vexation 
he  underwent  upon  this  account,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  his  honour  had  sustained  in 
the  suspicion,  so  affected  him,  that  he  entirely  lost 
his  spirits  and  vigour.  He  told  his  friends  that 
his  heart  was  broken,  and  he  died  at  his  house 
in  Westminster  on  May  6,  163 1,  having  not 
long  completed  his  sixtieth  year.  Besides  the 
works  published  during  his  life,  he  left  a  num- 
ber of  treatises  in  MS.  nine  of  which  were 
printed  in  a  collection  of  pieces  written  by 
VOL.  in. 


eminent  antiquaries.  He  gave  assistance  to 
many  writers  of  his  time  in  the  compilemcnt  oi 
materials  relative  to  English  history  and  anti- 
quities ;  and  he  conferred  a  lasting  beiiefit  on 
posterity,  by  secirririg  his  library  from  disper- 
sion. He  directed  in  his  will  that  it  should  not 
be  sold,  but  should  pass  on  entire  to  his  heirs. 
It  was  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson ; 
and  after  several  changes  of  place  and  owners, 
it  has  at  length  become  a  very  valuable  part  of 
the  noble  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

COTTON,  Chari.es,  a  writer  of  some  name 
among  the  English  burlesque  poets,  v/as  the 
son  of  Charles  Cotton,  esq.  of  Beresford  in 
Staffordshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1630.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled abroad  ;  but  being  brought  up  to  no  pro- 
fession, he  lived  with  his  father,  who  was  in 
circumstances  too  much  encumbered  to  give 
him  a  separate  residence,  though  he  was  mar- 
ried. He  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  at  his 
father's  death,  but  inherited  with  it  a  disposii- 
tion  to  hospitality  and  gay  eipence,  which  al- 
ways kept  him  needy.  In  a  burlesque  "  Voyage 
to  Ireland"  he  Introduces  himself  as  giving  the 
following  account  of  his  condition  to  the  mayor 
of  Chester  : 

I  answer'd,  my  country  was  fam'd  StaiFordsbire  ; 
That  in  deeds,  bills,  and  bonds,  I  was  ever  writ'squire ; 
That  of  land  I  had  both  sorts,  iome  good  and  some  evil, 
But  that  a  great  part  on't  was  pawn'd  to  the  devil. 

At  the  time  of  this  Irish  expedition  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  army ;  but  he  had  before  com- 
menced author,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  transla- 
tion, and  probably  for  a  little  emolument.  His 
most  celebrated  work  appeared  in  1678,  entitled 
"  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travestie;  a  Mock 
Poem,  on  the  First  and  Fourth  Books  of  Virgil's 
-iSEneis,  in  English  Burlesque."  The  merit  of 
such  a  work  would  not  have  been  great,  had  it 
even  been  an  original,  instead  of  an  imitation 
from  Scarron's  larger  performance.  It  was, 
however,  extremely  popular,  and  has  passed 
through  fifteen  editions.  He  next  tried  his  hu- 
mourous powers  upon  Lucian,  and  published. 
"  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque  ;  or,  the  Scoffer 
scoffed;  being  some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues, 
newly  put  into  English  Fustian."  It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  conceive  how  wit  can  be  suc- 
cessfully burlesqued ;  and  the  humour  found 
by  the  public  in  this  piece  was  probably  rather 
tlvat  of  the  original  than  of  the  caricature.  A 
poem  published  by  Cotton  in  1 681,  entitled 
"  The  Wonders  of  the  Peak,"  shews  that  he  was 
absolutely  disqualified  for  describing  the  sublime 
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or  beautiful  scenes  of  nature.  Of  his  transla- 
tions, the  principal  and  most  valuable  was  one  of 
Ivlontaignc's  Essays,  vvhicii  is  judged  to  possess 
a  good  deal  of  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  the 
original.  Cotton's  abode  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Dove,  a  fine  trout  stream,  gave  him  a 
fondness  for  the  recreation  of  angling,  and  in- 
spired him  with  great  friendship  and  respect 
for  Isaac  Walton,  the  well-known  angler  and 
biographer.  Cotton  built  by  the'  side  of  the 
Stream  a  small  fishing-liouse,  dedicated  to  bro- 
thers of  the  sport,  in  which  he  perpetuated  his 
intimacy  with  Walton.  He  likewise  added  a 
supplementary  piece  to  that  writer's  Complete 
Angler.  Cotton  married  for  a  second  wife  the 
countess  dowager  of  Ardglas,  who  had  a  join- 
ture of  1500I.  per  annum,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  rescued  him  from  indi- 
gence, since  he  appears  to  have  died  insolvent. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in 
1687.  A  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1689,  but  none  of  them  merit  further  notice.  He 
■was  of  a  sociable,  open,  and  generous  temper, 
but  imprudent  and  licentious.  £iog.  Brit. — A. 
COTTON,  or  Coton,  Peter,  a  French  Je- 
suit, was  born  in  1654,  at  Neronde,  near  the 
Loire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  at  that  time 
governor.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 
was  received  into  the  order  at  Arona  in  the  Mi- 
lanese -,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Milan  to  study 
philosophy,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  to  com- 
mence his  theological  studies.  After  passing  a 
year  at  the  latter  place,  he  was  ordered  by  his 
superiors  into  France,  where  he  completed  his 
course  of  theology  -,  and  having  taken  priest's 
orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  as  well 
as  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and  success  in  gain- 
ing converts  to  the  catholic  faith.  Among 
others  he  converted  M.  Lesdigueres,  who  was 
afterwards  const.ible  of  France.  It  was  the 
character  which  that  nobleman  gave  of  him  to 
Henry  IV.  which  induced  the  king,  who  had 
determined  on  the  measure  of  recalling  the  Je- 
suits, to  send  for  father  Cotton  to  court,  where 
his  piety,  his  manners,  and  his  conversation,  so 
powerfully  -recommended  him,  that  he  was 
made  confessor  to  his  majesty.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  became  so  great  a  favourite,  that  the 
king  would  have  made  him  archbishop  of  Aries, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat :  but  those 
honours  he  positively  declined,  and  chose  rather 
to  devote  his  time  to  preaching,  writing,  and 
other  labours  for  the  conversion  of  heretics. 
According  to  M.  Mercier,  our  Jesuit's  influ- 
ence with  Henry  was  so  great,  tJiat  it  exposed 
him  to  pubhc  reproach  among  his  subjects, 
with  whom  it  was  a  common  saying,  "  Out 


prince  is  good,  but  has  Cotton  in  his  ears."  It  b 
reported,  that  being  one  day  asked  this  question 
by  the  king,  •'  Wouiil  you  reveal  tlie  confession 
of  a  person  who  was  resolved  to  assassinate  me  ?" 
his  answer  was,  "  'So;  but  I  would  place  my 
body  between  you  and  him."  This  artful  mode 
of  reply  infatuated  the  king,  and  rendered  him 
blind  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  tioctrincs 
propagated  by  such  casuists  threatened  him. 
After  tlie  murder  of  Heiny  IV.  father  Cotton 
was  persuaded  by  queen  Mary  de  IVlcdicis,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  to  become  confessor  to 
the  young  king,  Lewis  Xlll.  ;  which  olhcc  lie 
filled  for  seven  years,  when  he  obtained  leave 
to  retire  from  court  to  a  house  belonging  to  liis 
society  at  Lyons.  In  the  year  1621  he  was 
nominated  rector  of  tlie  college  at  BQurdcaux  j 
in  1623,  provincial  of  the  order  in  Aquitainc  » 
and  in  1626,  provincial  in  the  Isle  of  France. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  to  that  situation,  lie 
was  summoned  before  the  parliament  of  raris> 
who  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  publication  of  the 
Jesuit  Santarelli,  in  which  tlic  power  of  the 
popes  was  openly  and  boldly  exalted  above  that 
of  kings.  On  being  questioned  whether  the 
brotherhood  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  that  au- 
thor, he  delivered  such  answers  as  fully  justi- 
fied the  parliament  in  the  precautionary  edict 
which  they  issued  against  the  dangerous  so- 
ciety, when  he  was  asked  whetlier  he  be- 
lieved that  the  jjope  can  excommunicate  and 
dispossess  a  king  of  France?  "Ah!"  replied 
he,  "  tlie  king  is  the  ekkst  son  of  the  church, 
and  he  will  never  tlo  any  thing  to  oblige  the 
pope  to  proceed  to  suc'i  an  extremity."  When 
tlie  first  president  said,  "  Do  not  you  maintain 
the  same  opinion  with  your  father-general,  who 
attributes  that  power  to 'the  pope  ?"  his  answer 
was,  ''  Our  father-general  follows  the  opinions 
of  Rojne,  wlierc  he  is,  and  we  those  of  France, 
where  v/c  are."  These  answers  were  dictated 
by  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  nted  no  comment.  The  morti- 
fication which  father  Cotton  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion, wlien  the  principles  of  his  order  were 
so  strictly  scrutinised  and  exposed,  produced 
an  illness  whieli  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal  to 
him,  in  the  sixty-i'iird  year  of  his  age.  The 
works  which  lie  composed  were,  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Mass-,"  "  Llnstitution  Catholique ;" 
"  Geneve  Plagiaire;"  "  Le  Rcchute  dc  Ge- 
neve Fiagiaire;"  some  other  controversial  pieces; 
a  volume  of  "  Sermons  ;"  and  "  A  Declaratory 
Letter,"  intended  to  shew  the  conformity  of 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  with  the 
doctrineof  the  council  of  Trent.  AJoreri.  Nouv^ 
DUt.  His(.~Jsl 
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COVARRUVIAS,  Diego,  a  Spanish  pre- 
late, and  president  of  the  council  of  Castile,  in 
the  sixtenth  century,  was  born  at  Toledo  in 
the  year  15 12.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  made 
such  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,-theo- 
logy,  the  belles-lettres,  and  law,  that  his  merits 
recommended  him  to  several  honourable  em- 
ployments in  different  provincial  courts.  After 
refusing  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Domingo  in 
the  island  of  Hispanlola,  to  which  he  was  no- 
minated by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  he  accepted 
of  the  bishopric  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  his 
son  Philip  II.  in  1559.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  was  selected  by  the  Spanish  court  to  take  a 
seat  in  the  council  of  Trent ;  where  he  was 
appointed  in  connection  with  cardinal  Buon- 
compagno,  afterwards  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to 
prepare  the  articles  of  reformation  with  which 
the  papal  legates  contrived  to  amuse  that 
assembly,  and  the  catholic  world.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  in  1564,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Segovia,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  in  connection  with  the  presidency  of 
the  council  of  Castile,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  death  of  cardinal  d'Espinosa,  in 
1572.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1577,  just  after 
he  had  been  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Cuen^a.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works, 
which  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes  folio, 
but  are  little  known,  excepting  to  his  country- 
men, by  whom  they  are  held  in  consider- 
able estimation.  Aloieri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

COUDRETTE,  Christopher,  a  French 
priest,  who  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1774.  He 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Port  Royal,  andparticularly  with  the  learnedabbe 
Boursier,  in  the  contests  which  they  held  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  partook  in  the  sufferings  in- 
flicted on  the  party  that  was  condemned  by  the 
bull  Uiiigenitus.  The  boldness  with  which  he 
expressed  and  published  his  sentiments  in  that 
celebrated  controversy,  occasioned  his  being  im- 
prisoned at  Vincennes  in  1735,  and  his  farther 
confinement  to  the  Bastile  in  1738,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Formu- 
lary," in  2  vols.  i2mo. ;  of  "  A  History  and 
Analysis  of  the  Action  of  God  on  the  Crea- 
tures, &c.  proved  by  Reasoning,"  already  no- 
ticed under  the  article  Boursier  ;  and  of  various 
polemical  pamphlets.  But  his  principal  work 
was  "  A  General  History  of  the  Jesuits," 
1761,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  to  which  was  added  a 
"  Supplement,"  in  2  vols.  1764.  The  labour, 
iioformation,  and  candour,  which  tliis  work  dis- 


plays, have  given  it  no  small  share  of  reputa- 
tion, and  proved  of  considerable  use  in  the 
measures  adopted  against  that  society  in  the 
year  1762.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

COVEL,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Horningshearth  in  Suf- 
folk, in  the  year  1638,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  In  1654 
he  was  admitted  into  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
fellow.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and,  in  1670,  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  sir  Daniel  Harvey,  embassador 
from  king  Charles  II.  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  ; 
where  he  remained  in  that  capacity  under  sfr 
Daniel,  and  his  successor  siv  John  Finch,  for 
seven  years.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  created  doctor  in  divinity  in  1679;  and  in 
the  same  year  chosen  lady  Rlargaret's  preacher 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1680  he 
was  instituted  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Little- 
bury  in  Essex  ;  and  in  1687  installed  into  the 
chancellorship  of  York.  He  was  also  rector 
of  Kegworth  in  Leicestershire.  In  the  year 
1688  he  was  elected  master  of  Christ's  college, 
which  station  he  maintained  with  prudence  and 
respectability  until  his  death ;  and  in  the  year 
1708  he  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  1722,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  While  Mr.  Covel  resided  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  embraced  the  opportunity  which  he 
enjoyed  of  making  particular  enquiries  into 
the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  collected  several  curious  observa- 
tions and  notices,  which  he  afterwards  digested 
at  his  leisure,  and  formed  into  an  useful  and 
entertaining  work,  published  not  long  before  his 
death.  It  is  entitled,  "  Some  Account  of  the 
present  Greek  Church,  with  Reflections  on 
their  present  Doctrine  and  Dircipline  ;  particu- 
larly in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Rest  of  their 
Seven  pretended  Sacraments,  compared  with 
Jac.  Goar's  Notes  upon  the  Greek  Ritual,  or 
^TXOAOTION,"  1722,  folio. .  The  chief 
occasion  of  tliis  work  was  an  assertion  of  iVl. 
Amauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  well- 
known  controversy  with  M.  Claude,  protestant 
minister  at  Charenton,  that  all  the  eastern 
churches  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  defined  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  From  the  enquiries 
which  he  was  induced  to  make  on  this  subject, 
our  author  has  been  led  honestly  to  confess, 
that,  owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  clergy,  he  met  with  no  one  among  theia 
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wlio  pretendctl  fully  to  understand,  much  less 
ever  od'ered  to  clear  that  matter.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  prevalent  opinion  "oi  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  church,  it  certainly  will  not 
now  be  admitted  as  of  the  most  trivial  import- 
ance in  determining  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Our 
author's  work,  however,  abounds  in  useful  in- 
formation, and  just  liberal  remarks,  and  disco- 
vers a  spirit  of  christian  cliarity  and  candour 
wliich  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  Dr. 
C'ovel's  character'  is  thus  summarily  drawn  in 
Mr.  Baker's  catalogue  of  preachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, prefixed  to  his  republication  of  lady 
Margaret's  funeral  sermon  :  he  was  "  a  person 
noted  for  polite  and  curious  learning,  singular 
humanhy,  and  know  ledge  of  the  world."  Biog. 
Brit  an. —  M. 

COVERDALE,  Miles,  an  English  prelate, 
in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  born  in  York- 
shire, most  probably  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  and,  being  educated  in  the  Komish  reli- 
gion, became  an  augustine  monk.  When  the 
reformation  took  place,  however,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  who  embraced  it ;  and,  after  taking 
orders,  was  active  and  zealous,  as  a  preacher 
and  writer,  in  propagating  its  principles.  At 
tlie  funeral  of  queen  Catherine  Parr,  to 
whom  he  was  almoner,  he  delivered  his  senti- 
ments on  religion  with  a  freedom  which  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  In  1532  he  published  Tindal's 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  complete 
•which  he  had  given  his  aid  ;  and  afterwards  re- 
vised and  corrected  another  edition  of  it,  with 
notes,  in  1540.  In  the  year  155 1  king  Edward 
appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  in  di- 
vinity, and  unblemislied  character.  When  the 
Romish  religion  was  re-established  under  queen 
M.iry,  he  was  ejected  from  his  see,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  ;  but  through  the  mediation  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  v.as  permitted,  as  a  great 
favour,  to  retire  into  banishment.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  but  refused  to  be  restored  to 
his  bishopric,  on  account  of  conscientious 
scruples  which  he  entertained  respecting  the 
terms  of  conformity  that  were  then  enforced. 
The  terms  to  which  he  particularly  excepted 
were  those  which  enjoined  the  wearing  of 
habits,  and  the  observance  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, wliich  many  pious  and  learned  divines 
of  the  church  of  England  considered  to  be 
appendages  of  popery,  and  therefore  scanda- 
lous and  siui'ul.  The  injudicious  zeal  with 
which  conformity  on  tkcse  subjects  was  rigor- 


ously required,  proved  the  means  of  silencing 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  among 
the  clergy,  and  was  one  principal  cause  of  thu 
puritanical  secession  ;  which  afterwards  wa» 
maintained  upon  more  enlarged  grounds,  in- 
volving in  them  the  great  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  As  bishop  Coverdale 
could  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  conformity 
imder  the  new  order  of  things,  he  w.t; 
for  a  considerable  time  neglected,  and  Icff 
without  any  provision.  However,  when  he 
was  become  both  old  and  poor,  Grindal,  bishop 
of  London,  gave  him  the  small  living  of  St. 
Rlagnus,  at  the  foot  of  J-ondoii  bridge.  In 
that  situation  he  exercised  his  ministerial  func- 
tions for  about  two  years,  by  connivance,  with- 
out wearing  the  oflfensive  habits.  But  the  po- 
pularity whicli  he  acquired  awakened  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  superiors,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  professional  duties  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  which  look  place,  most  proba- 
bly, in  1567,  when  he  was  eighty-one  years  of 
age.     Biog.  Britan. — M. 

COUPERIN,  a  distinguished  musical  family 
in  France,  were  natives  of  Chaume,  a  small 
town  in  Brie.  Three  brothers,  Leivis,  Francis, 
and  Charles,  were  all  eminent  as  performers  or 
teachers  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord.  But 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  family  was 

Francis  Couperin,  the  son  of  Charles.  He 
was  an  equally  excellent  performer  on  the 
organ  and  the  harpsichord  ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
made  him  organist  of  his  chapel,  and  harp- 
sichordist of  his  chamber.  He  composed 
"  Pieces  for  the  Harpsichord,"  collected  in 
4  vols,  folio.  One  of  them,  entitled  "  Goiats 
reunis,  ou  I'Apotheose  de  LuUi  &  de  Corelli," 
has  been  much  admired.  Dr.  Burney  says  of 
him,  "  his  instructions  for  fingering  in  his 
•  Art  de  Toucher  le  Clavecin,'  arc  still  good; 
though  his  pieces  are  so  crowded  and  deformed 
by  beats,  trills,  and  shakes,  that  no  plain  note 
was  left  to  enable  the  hearer  of  them  to  judge 
whether  the  tone  of  the  instrument  On  which 
they  were  played  was  good  or  bad."  Francis 
died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  left 
two  daughters,  both  proficients  in  music  •,  one 
a  nun,  the  otlier  appointed  harpsichordist  to  the 
king's  chamber,  a  charge  before  always  confin- 
ed to  the  other  sex.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Bur' 
neys  Hist,  of  Alusic. — A. 

COUPLET,  Philip,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  native 
of  Mechlin,  went  as  missionary  to  China,  in 
the  year  1659.  In  that  empire  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  and  dili- 
gence to  the  objeets  on  which  he  was  sent,  and 
in  making  himself  acquainted  witli  the   Ian- 
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guage,  die  customs,  and  the  religion,  of  the 
country.  In  the  year  1680  he  received  an 
order  to  return  to  Europe,  to  give  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  mission,  and  to  assist 
in  fixing  upon  proper  persons  to  be  joined  with 
him  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  missionary 
labours.  He  died  in  1693,  after  he  had  em- 
barked on  a  second  voyage  to  China.  While 
in  that  country  he  published  different  theologi- 
cal treatises,  in  the  Chinese  language,  for  the 
use  of  converts  to  the  catholic  religion.  But 
he  is  entitled  to  notice  in  our  pages  on  account 
of  his  having  been  the  author  of  other  works, 
useful  in  point  of  information,  or  interesting  to 
curiosity,  which  were  printed  at  Paris.  Among 
these  are,  "  Tabula  Chronologica  Monarchiae 
Sinicae  juxta  Cyclos  annorum  LX.  ab  anno  ante 
Christum  2952,  ad  annum  post  Christum 
1683,  &c."  1686,  folio;  "Tabula  Chronolo- 
gica Monarchiae  Sinicae,  ab  anno  post  Christum 
primo,  usque  ad  annum  praesentis  seculi  1683," 
folio,  1686  ;  "  Confusius  Sinarum  Philosophus, 
sive  Scientia  Sinensis  Latine  exposita,  &c." 
1687,  folio ;  and  "  Catalogus  Patrum  Soc.  Jes. 
qui  post  obitum  S.  Francisci  Xavcrii,  ab  anno 
1581,  usque  ad  annum  1681,  in  Imperio  Sina- 
rum Jesu  Christi  Fidem  propugnarunt,  &c.  e 
Sinico  Latine  redditus,"  1686,  8vo.  Mo- 
reri. — M. 

COURAYER,  Peter  Francis,  a  learned 
French  priest,  who  was  long  resident  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy,  in  the 
year  1681.  We  have  no  account  of  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  antecedent  to  his  becoming 
canon-regular  and  librarian  of'  the  abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve  at  Paris.  Among  other  subjects 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries,  engaged 
his  attention,  was  that  of  the  validity  of  Eng- 
lish ordinations,  which  he  undertook  to  defend 
in  a  work  entitled,  "  Dissertation  sur  la  Vali- 
dite  des  Ordinations  des  Anglois,  et  sur  la  Suc- 
cession des  Evesques  de  I'Eglise  Anglicane  ; 
avec  les  Preuves  justificatives  des  Faits  avancez 
dans  cet  Ouvrage,"  2  vols-  8vo.  1723.  While 
he  was  preparing  this  work,  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  from  whom  he  received  informa- 
tion respecting  several  particulars,  concerning 
which  he  could  not  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
printed  authorities  to  which  he  had  access. 
Not  being  able,  however,  to  obtain  the  chan- 
cellor's seal  to  a  licence  for  its  publication  in 
France,  it  was  sent  forth  to  the  world  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  Brussels  press,  although  really 
printed  at  Nancy.  On  its  appearance,  it  was 
immediately  attacked  by  several  popish  writers, 
to  wliom  the  author  replied  in  a  "  Defense  de 


la  Dissertation  sur  la  Validite  et  contre  les  dif- 
ferentes  Responses  qui  y  ont  ete  faits,  &c."  in 
4  vols.  i2mo.  1726.  Both  these  treatises  were  ' 
translated  into  English  ;  and  they  were  so  fa- 
vourably received  in  this  country,  that  in  the 
year  1727  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  the  author  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
But  in  France  they  not  only  excited  much  op- 
position from  the  press,  but  drew  on  him  the 
censures  of  several  episcopal  a<>semblies  ;  which 
were  intended  to  be  followed  by  measures  for 
ccmpelHng  him  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  to 
sign  such  submissions  as  his  conscience  could 
not  brook.  Under  these  circumstances  he  de- 
termined to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  perse- 
cution, and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  In 
that  determination  he  was  confirmed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  exiled  English  bishop  Atterbury, 
who  deserves  honourable  notice  for  the  part 
which  he  took  in  facilitating  father  Courayer's 
escape,  and  the  manly  frankness  with  which 
he  avowed  to  the  agents  of  the  French  govern- 
ment the  steps  which  he  had  pursued  in  that 
business.  The  reception  which  our  father  met 
with  in  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1728,  and 
the  support  and  encouragement  which  he  ex- 
perienced during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
were  suck  as  abundantly  consoled  him  for  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made  to  conscience  and  libera- 
lity. Besides  presents  from  individuals,  imme- 
diate provision  was  made  for  him  by  a  pensioa- 
of  lool.  a-year  from  the  court.  In  1729  he 
published,  at  Amsterdam,  "  Relation  histo- 
rique  et  apologetique  des  Sentimens  et  de  la 
Conduite  du  P.  le  Courayer,  Chanoine-regulier 
de  Ste.  Genevieve,"  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  ;  in  which 
he  entered  into  a  farther  vindication  of  his  opi- 
nions and  conduct,  and  shewed  the  necessity 
that  he  was  under  of  quitting  France,  from  the 
virulence  and  power  of  his  enemies.  In  the 
year  1733  ^^  delivered  a  speech  in  the  theatre 
at  Oxford,  at  the  public  act,  which  was  after- 
wards published  both  in  Latin  and  English. 
In  the  year  1736  he  published  a  French  trans- 
lation of  father  Paul's  "  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  with  Notes  critical,  liistorical,  and 
theological,"  in  2  vols,  folio.  This  work  he 
undertook  at  the  coir.mand  of  queen  Caroline  •> 
and  it  was  supported  by  an  honourable  list  of 
subscribers,  including  several  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  and  many  persons  of  distinction 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life.  The  profits, 
which  he  derived  from  the  sale  of  this  work». 
and  an  increase  of  his  pension  from  the  erowa 
to  200I.  per  annum,  placed  him  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  liospitable  friendly  manner  in 
which  his  company  was  couited  by  persons  o£ 
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rank  and  fortune,  who  were  charmed  with  his 
.instructive  convcrsntion,and  his  clicarful  temper, 
rendered  tlie  remainder  of  his  days  agreeable 
and  happy,  lie  died  in  Westmins'ter,  in  tlie 
year  1776,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five. 
Besides  tlie  articles  already  mentioned,  father 
Courayer  wrote  some  other  works  in  French, 
and  translated  into  that  language  Sleidan's 
History  of  the  Reformation.  While  he  resid- 
ed in  London  he  made  it  his  practice  to  go  to 
m.iss ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  country,  where 
he  had  not  that  opportunity,  he  attended  the 
worship  of  the  church  of  England,  with  the 
.prayers  of  which  he  at  all  times  declared  him- 
self greatly  satisfied.  In  his  will  he  declared, 
*'  that  he  died  a  member  of  the  catholic  church, 
but  without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions 
and  superstitions  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Romish  church,  and  taught  in  their 
schools  and  seminaries,  and  which  they  have 
insisted  on  as  articles  of  faith,  though  to  him 
they  appeared  to  be  not  only  not  founded  in 
truth,  but  also  to  be  highly  improbable."  His 
■deviations  from  the  orthodox  catholic  creed 
may  be  collected  from  his  "  Declaration  des 
mes  derniers  Sentimens  sur  les  difFerens 
Dogmes  de  la  Religion,  &:c."  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  was  given  by  him  to  the  prin- 
cess Amelia,  who  left  it  by  will  to  Dr.  IJell, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  by  whom  it  was 
published  in  1787.  The  most  striking  of  them 
are,  a  rejection  of  the  commonly-received  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  an 
avowal  of  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  not  essentially,  if  at  all,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  modern  Unitarians  •,  a  rejec- 
tion also  of  the  popular  belief  relative  to  inspir- 
ation, which  he  confined  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  contained  in  the  sacred  books,  without 
extending  it  to  the  relation  of  facts  therein  de- 
livered ;  3  denial  of  the  church's  infallibility,  and 
more  so  of  the  pope's,  whom  he  distinguished 
only  from  other  bishops  by  the  pre-eminence 
of  his  see,  and  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  ; 
and  a  persuasion,  that  although  the  baptism  of 
infants  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  cliurch,  it 
was  not  a  rite  prescribed  for  them  by  Jesus 
Christ,  or  his  apostles,  but  only  for  adults,  to 
reclaim  them  to  repentance,  and  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel.  What  he  has  written  like- 
wise on  the  subjects  of  tlie  eucharist,  confes- 
sion, images,  and  relief,  is  so  moderate  and 
modest,  that  father  Couraycr  seems  lo  have 
been  almost  persuaded  to  embrace  protestantism. 
The  truly  christian  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  his  posthumous  work,  cannot  but 
greatly  interest  the  reader  in   favour   of  the 


frankness,  sincerHy,  disinterested  love  of  truth, 
and  ardent  piety,  of  the  worthy  author.  Biog. 
Bri/.—M. 

COURCELLES,  Stephen  de,  a  protestant 
divine,  descended  from  a  family  in  Picanly, 
was  born- at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1586,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1658.  For 
several  years  he  ofliciated  as  minister  agiong 
the  reformed  in  France,  until  he  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Anninius,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Holland.  At  Amsterdam  he  succeed- 
ed the  celebrated  Episcopius  in  the  theological 
chair,  whose  works  he  published,  with  a  life  of 
the  author  prefixed  to  them.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  variety  of  theological  and  controver- 
sial treatises,  which  were  collected  together  by 
Daniel  Elzevir,  in  1675,  in  a  folio  volume.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  applied  himself  to  a  critical  exajiii- 
nation  of  the  dill'v.-rent  Greek  copies  of  the  Nevr 
Testament,  of  which  he  gave  a  new  edition, 
with  various  readings  taken  from  different 
manuscripts.  In  a  learned  preface  to  that 
work  he  shews,  that  although  those  various 
readings  are  numerous,  ?.nd  supplied  by  the 
n>ost  ancient  copies,  they  do  not  tend  in  the 
least  degree  to  affect  the  essential  principles 
which  are  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament 
writings.     Alcirri.      Notiv.  Did.  Hut. — M. 

COUR  r  DE  GEBELIN,  N.  a  French  pro- 
testant minister  of  respectable  talents,  was  bom 
at  Nismes,  in  1725,  and  for  some  time"  dis- 
charged the  clerical  functions  among  the  re- 
formed at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  He  re- 
linquished that  situation,  however,  and  removed 
to  Faris,  where  he  conceived  that  his  learned 
labours  would  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception.  In  that  city  he  produced, 
at  different  periods,  eight  volumes  of  an  inge- 
nious work,  entitled,  "  Tlie  primitive  World 
analized  and  compared  with  the  modern 
World,"  whicli  abounds  in  erudition,  and  use- 
ful researches,  not  unmixed  with  fanciful  and 
chimerical  opinions.  J  his  work,  however,  did 
not  prove  sufficiently  popular  to  procure  for 
the  author  that  solid  recompence  which  his 
flattering  expectations  had  presaged.  On  which 
account  the  French  academy,  sensible  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  worth,  liberally  decreed  him  a  gra- 
tification under  the  name  of  an  annual  prize. 
He  also  obtained  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tcndant  to  one  of  the  museums  at  Paris.  Be- 
sides his  ardent  devotion  to  literary  pursuits, 
his  character  was  highly  estimable  for  the  do- 
mestic and  social  virtues,  for  modesty,  candour, 
and  good  temper.  To  the  great  he  was  always 
a  willing  visitor,  and  he  did  not  trouble  them 
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with  any  interested  applications.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  wab  so  weak  as  to  become  a 
convert  to  the  absurd  notions  which  we  recol- 
lect to  have  been  propagated  in  France,  and  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  supposed  efficacy  of  animal  mag- 
netism. To  the  effects  of  that  enthusiasticai 
quackery,  and  the  unpleasant  circumstances 
produced  by  the  pirt  which  he  took  in  its  de- 
fence, he  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  in  the 
year  1784.  Sometime  after  his  death,  the 
ninth  volume  of  his  Primitive  World,  &c. 
made  its  appearance.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  "  The  Natural  Hi-tory  of  Language,  or  a 
Summary  of  Universal  Grammar,"  which  is 
an  useful  extract  from  the  preceding  work. 
A'o«i>.  Diet.  Hist. — :VJ. 

COQRTNEY,    William,    archbishop    of 
Canterbury    in    the    fourteenth    century,    the 
fourth  son  of  Hugh  Courtney,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, by  Margaret,     grand-daughter   of   king 
Edward  I.  was  born  in  the  year  1341.     He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he   assiduously  ap- 
plied  himself   to    the  study  of  the   civil    and 
canon  law,   and  determined  on  embracing  the 
clerical  life.     After  he  had  entered  into  orders, 
by   means  of  his   family  connections  he   soon 
obtained  prebends  in  the  cathedral  churches  of 
Bath,   Exeter,   and   York ;   and  when  he  was 
but  twenty  tight  years  of  age,   was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  whence  he  was 
translated    to    that     of     London,    before    he 
had    attained   his    thirty-fourth  year.     In    the 
year    1736   he    distinguished    himself    by    the 
spirited  part  which  he  took  in   a  synod  held  at 
London,  in  opposing  the  king's  demand  of  a 
subsidy,    before   a  promise  was  obtained  of  a 
redress  of  injuries  sustained   by  himself,    and 
William  Wickam,  bishop  of  Winchester.    Soon 
afterwards,   however,    he   was    guilty  of  most 
unwarrantable  conduct,  in  direct  breach  of  the 
laivs    of   the   land,    for  which  he   met  with  a 
much    gentler  sentence   than   his  offences  de- 
served.    Pope  Gregory  IE   having  excommu- 
Hicated   the  Florentines,  directed  his  bull  to  be 
sent  to  all  pans,    in  vi'hich  orders  were  given 
for  the   seizure  of  their  property.     That  bull 
bishop    Courtney  had    the   insolence,    without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  king,  to  pub- 
lish at  Paul's  Cross,   and  at  the  same  time  gave 
a  licence  to  the  populace  to  plunder  the  houses 
ef  such  Florentines  as  resided  in  the  city.     For 
these  gross  offences  he  was,  by  order  qf  the 
king,   summoned  into  the  court  of  chancery  ; 
•where  the  lord  chancellor,  a  brother  ecclesias- 
tic, contented  himself  with    finally   adjudging 
that  he   should  recal  the  words  which  he  had 
used,  or  forfeit  his  temporalities.     In  the  year 


1377,  out  of  obedience  to  the  pope's  mandate, 
he  cited  Wickliff  to  appear  before  his  tribunal 
at  St.  Paul's  church;  on  v/hich  occasion  he  be- 
trayed  the   genuine  arrogance  of  the  priestly 
character,  and  would  have  made  that  eminent 
reformer   feel  the  severity  of  his  persecuting 
hand,   had  he  not  been  accompanied  and  sup- 
ported by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  lord  mar- 
shal Piercy,    and  other  noble   characters.     In 
consequence    of  their  manly  interposition,  he 
proceeded  no  farther  against  Wickliif  at  that 
time,    than   to   enjoin  him   and    his    followers 
silence.     In   the   year    1381    bishop    Courtney 
was    appointed   lord   high-chancellor  of   Eng- 
land ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  translated  to 
the    metropolitan    see    of    Canterbury.      Soon 
after  he  was  invested  with  that  dignit)',  he  ma- 
nifested his   tyrannical  spirit  towards  one   Ri- 
chard Ismonger  (who  in  the  exercise  of  his  lay 
authority  had  encroached  on  that  assumed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  court),  in  a  manner  that  re- 
flected little  honour   on   the  humanity  of   his 
temper.     After  having  excommunicated    him, 
he  would  not  grant  him  absolution,  but  on  the 
cruel   terms  of  submitting  to  be  beaten  with 
a  cudgel,   naked,   three  successive  market  days, 
in    the  open    market-place   of  V\'est  Mailing, 
and  to  have  the  same  punishment  repeated  in 
the  market-places  of   Maidstone  and   Canter- 
bury.    In  the  year  1382  the  archbishop  held  a 
synod  at  London,   in  which  several  of  Wick- 
liif's  propositions  were  condemned  as  heretical, 
or  erroneous,  and  many  who  embraced  them 
were  obliged  to  recant,  or,  on  their  refusal,  im- 
prisoned,  and  treated  with  very  great  severity- 
In    the    year    1383    he  held  a  synod  at    Ox- 
ford, where,  after  a  subsidy  had  been  granted 
to  the  king,  strict  inquisition  was  made  after 
persons  suspected  of  heresy,  and  all  the  gra- 
duates were  obliged  by  oath   to  renounce  the 
tenets  condemned  by  the    synod    of   London. 
In  the  year   1384   he  suffered  his- resentment 
of  an  otfence  committed  against  his  rights  to 
carry  hirn  so  far,  as  to  order  a  sentence   of  ex- 
communication  to  be  passed  on  some  servants- 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  he  styled  sacri- 
legious persons,  and  violators  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  for  robbing  one  of  his  fish  ponds. 
In  the  year  1386  he  was  constituted  the   first- 
of   eleven    commissioners,  to  whom    was  en- 
trusted the   direction  of  government,  and  the 
power,   for  one  year,   to   make  what  reforma- 
tions in  the  kingdom  they  diought  fit.     For  the 
subsequent  circumstances  of  archbishop  Court- 
ney's life,  when  he  attended  his  parliamentary 
duties,  or  presided  at  synods,  or  exercised  liis 
visitorial  authority  in  the  dioceses  of  his  suf- 
fragans, we  refer  our  readers  10  the  authority 
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from  whence  these  particulars  arc  taken.  "We 
shall  only  aiid,  that  in  the  year  1389  he  was 
obliged  by  the  king  to  revoke  an  order  wliich 
he  had  given  for  levying  a  papal  imposition  on 
the  clergy,  without  the  common  advice  and 
assent  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  in  the  year  1392 
he  was  forced,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  parlia- 
ment which  afterwards  passed  the  celebrated 
statute  of  premunire,  explicitly  to  declare  his 
willingness  to  support  the  rights  of  the  king 
and  his  subjects,  against  the  papal  encroach- 
ments on  church  and  state ;  and  that  in  the 
same  year  he  carried  into  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln his  inquisitorial  researches  after  the  fol- 
lowers of  WicklifF,  whom  he  persecuted  with 
the  same  bigotry  tliat  he  had  displayed  at  the 
London  and  Oxford  synods.  He  died  at 
Maidstone,  in  the  year  1396,  not  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  his  suffragans,  over  whom  he  exer- 
cised his  autliority  with  no  lenient  hand,  and 
more  tlian  one  of  whom  he  involved  in  expen- 
sive appeals  to  the  pope,  on  the  subject  of  his 
visitorial  power,  and  other  claims.  His  cha- 
racter will  be  suthcicntly  understood  from  tlie 
preceding  narrative.  One  'circumsuncc,  how- 
ever, which  shews  the  firmness  and  self-posses- 
sion that  he  could  display  on  sudden  and  alarming 
incidents,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  "  When 
the  archbishop,  on  a  certain  day,  with  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  and  divines,  had  assembled  to 
condemn  the  tenets  of  Wickliff,  just  as  tliey 
were  going  to  enter  on  business,  a  violent  earth- 
quake shook  the  monastery.  LTpon  this  the 
terrified  bishops  threw  down  their  papers,  and, 
crying  out  that  the  business  was  displeasing  to 
God,  came  to  a  hasty  resolution  to  proceed  no 
farther.  '  The  archbishop  alone,'  says  Mr. 
Gilpin,  '  remained  unmoved.  V\' itii  equal  spi- 
rit and  addre^s  he  chid  their  superstitious  fears, 
and  told  them,  that  if  the  earthquake  portended 
any  thing,  it  portended  the  downfal  of  heresy  -, 
that  as  noxious  vapours  are  lodged  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eartli,  and  are  expelled  by  these 
violent  concussions,  so  by  their  strenuous  en- 
deavours, the  kingdom  sliould  be  purified  from 
the  pestilential  taint  of  heresy,  which  had  in- 
fected it  in  ever)'  part.  This  speech,  together 
with  the  news  that  the  earthquake  was  general 
througli  the  city,  dispelled  their  fears.  Wick- 
liff would  often  merrily  speak  of  this  accident, 
and  would  call  this  assembly  tlie  council  of  the 
herydene  ;  hcrydene  being  the  old  English  word 
for  earthquake."     Bisg.  Britan. — M. 

COURTOIS,  James,  an  eminent  painter, 
usually  called  il  Borgonoite,  or  h  Bourgnigrwn, 
was  the  son  of  a  person  of  the  same  profession, 
and  was  born  at  bt.  HypoUte  in  Frandie  Comte, 


in  162 1.  He  received  instructions  wnder  his 
father,  and  displayed  an  early  genius.  .\\.  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Milan,  where,  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  a  French  officer,  he  followed 
the  army  for  three  years,  designing  the  marches, 
sieges,  skirmishes,  and  battles,  to  which  he  was 
witness.  He  then  worked  with  Jerome,  a  paint- 
er of  Lorrain  ;  in  whose  shop  Guido  happen- 
ing to  see  a  landscape  of  tiie  young  artist's, 
was  so  struck  with  it,  that  he  desired  his  ac- 
quaintance. Guido  took  Courtois  with  him  to 
Bologna,  where  he  introduced  him  to  Albano, 
and  both  these  great  painters  took  a  pleasure  in 
instructing  him.  He  next  visited  Florence  and 
Rome,  at  the  latter  of  vi-hich  he  painted  several 
historical  pieces  for  the  Cistertian  convent.  At 
length  he  took  a  house,  and  painted  some  battle- 
pieces,  but  witliout  any  determinate  choice,  till 
the  view  of  Constantine's  battle,  by  Juho  Ro- 
mano, in  the  Vatican,  fixed  him  to  subjc£ls  of 
that  kind.  Miclvael  Angelo,  surnamed  cf  battles, 
visited  him  incognito,  and  liberally  publishetl 
his  merit.  He  was  much  employed  by  prince 
Matthias  de'  Medici,  governor  of  Sienna,  and 
resided  some  time  in  that  city  and  in  Florence. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Florentine  painter, 
cf  whom  he  became  excessively  jealous.  After 
seven  years  of  marriage,  his  wife  died  without 
children,  and  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having 
poisoned  her.  On  this  account  he  entered 
among  the  Jesuits  as  a  Lay-brother,  and  painted 
several  pieces  for  their  convent.  He  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tation. His  works  were  in  great  request  for 
the  liveliness  and  freshness  of  their  colouring, 
and  a  fire  and  expression  which  no  other  battle- 
painter  ever  reached.  He  seldom  made  sketclies 
of  his  designs,  but  traced  his  thoughts  upon  his 
canvas  with  the  handle  of  his  brush  sharpened, 
and  then  painted  straight  forward.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  desired  Bourgnignon's  por- 
trait for  his  gallery,  which  the  artist  executed  in 
a  religious  habit,  his  hands  in  his  sleeves,  and 
an  admirable  battle-p'cee  in  the  distance.  He 
died  in  the  Jesuits'  house  at  Rome  in  1676,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five.  The  principal  works  of 
this  painter  are  scripture-pieces  in  the  churches 
and  convents  of  Rome,  battles  from  the  Old 
Testament  at  Venice,  four  great  battle-pieces 
in  tlie  grand  duke's  gallery,  and  battles  and 
landscapes  in  that  of  Dusscldorf.  A  few  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved.  D' Argenville  Vies 
lies  Peintres- — A. 

COURTOIS,  William,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  the  same  place  in  1628. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  became  a  disciple  of 
Pictro  di  Cortona,  whose  manner  he  imitated 
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With  great  success,  and  whom  he  surpassed  in 
correctness  of  drawing,  though  he  possessed 
less  fire  and  fancy.  He  soon  acquired  reputa- 
tion at  Rome  as  a  history  painter,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  many  churches  and 
palaces.  He  sometimes  assisted  his  brother 
Bourguignon  in  his  great  works.  At  the  re- 
commendation of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  some  great  pictures  for  the  church  of 
St.  Mark  in  Venice,  and  when  they  were 
finished,  Pietro,  having  viewed  them,  said  to 
the  Venetian  embassador,  "  VVilliam  is  indeed 
my  scholar,  but  in  these  pieces  he  has  perform- 
ed what  his  master  would  find  it  difficuh  to 
equal."  He  had  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  John 
de  Lateran  given  him  to  decorate  :  and  pope 
Alexander  VII.  gave  him  the  subject  of  Joshua's 
battle  to  represent  in  the  gallery  of  Monte- 
cavallo,  which  he  finished  so  much  to  his 
holiness's  satisfaction,  as  to  receive  from  him 
the  present  of  a  gold  chain,  with  his  portrait. 
He  was  alternately  employed  by  prince  Borg- 
hese  and  the  Jesuits,  and  did  not  suffer  his  in- 
firm health  to  interrupt  him  in  his  labours. 
He  was  modest  and  regular  in  his  manners, 
and  was  beloved  by  his  friends,  though  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  difficulty  in  conversation. 
He  died  in  consequence  of  a  medicine  given 
him  by  an  empiric  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  in 
1679,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  with  an  ample  fortune.  His  works 
are  almost  confined  to  Rome.  A  few  of  them 
have  been  engraved.  D'ArgenvilU  Vies  des 
Peintres. — A. 

COUSIN,  Gilbert,  a  learned  French  ec- 
clesiastic, was  born  at  Nozeret.  a  town  in 
Franche-Compte,  in  the  year  1506.  Originally 
intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  it  at  Dole,  in  1526;  but  he 
aftervi'ards  relinquished  it  for  theology,  and 
entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  In  the 
year  1530,  having  the  happiness  to  be  introduced 
to  Erasmus,  he  served  him  in  the  office  of  copyist, 
and  was  assisted  by  him  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  of  the  belles- 
lettres.  In  the  year  1535  he  was  presented  by 
Rene  de  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  with  a 
canonry  of  St.  Anthony,  at  Nozeret.  This  ap- 
pointment obliged  him  to  quit  his  friendly  ad- 
viser, and  to  settle  in  his  native  place  ;  where 
he  for  some  time  employed  himself  in  the  in- 
struction of  young  persons  entrusted  to  his  care. 
In  the  year  1558  he  travelled  into  Italy  in  tlie 
suite  of  Claude  la  Baume,  archbishop  of  Be- 
san^on,  and  passed  some  time  with  him  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  whence  he  returned  to  his 
canonry.   Being  afterwards  suspected  of  heresy, 
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he  was  arrested  in  consequence  of  a  brief  for 
that  purpose  directed  by  pope  Pius  V.  to  the 
archbishop  of  Besan^on,  and  died  in  prison  in 
1567,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  learned  and  in- 
genious works,  which  are  particularly  specified 
by  Father  Niceron  in  his  Memoires ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  published  at  Basil, 
1562,  in  three  vols,  folio.  They  consist  of  trans- 
lations from  profane  authors  ;  a  translation  of 
a  treatise  on  grammar,  improperly  ascribed  to 
S.  Basil  •,  Latin  discourses  on  different  sub- 
jects -,  letters ;  historical  and  critical  tracts ; 
Latin  poems;  and  moral  and  theological  pieces. 
They  are  published  under  the  title,  "  Cog- 
nati  Opera."     Moreri. — M. 

COUSIN,  John,  the  earliest  French  painter 
of  history  who  acquired  reputation,  was  a  native 
of  Soucy,  near  Sens.  His  first  occupation  was 
painting  on  glass  ;  but  he  made  himself  master 
of  perspective,  architecture,  anatomy,  &c.  and 
became  a  general  painter.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Sens,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Paris  ;  passing  part  of  the 
year  in  the  capital,  and  part  at  Sens.  He  was 
a  man  of  probity  and  regular  manners,  and  ac- 
quired the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
reputation  was  high  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II. 
and  his  three  sons,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  much 
consideration.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  placed  a  pope  in  hell  in  one  of  his  paint- 
ed windows  at  the  church  of  St.  Romanus  in 
Sens,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  attached  to 
the  reformed  religion  ;  but  some  catholic  paint- 
ers have  taken  similar  liberties.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
It  was  posterior  to  1589.  Cousin  drew  cor- 
rectly, threw  much  expression  into  his  heads, 
and  dignity  into  his  figures,  which  are  in  the 
taste  of  Parmigiano  ;  yet  his  manner  was  very 
dry,  and  his  style  had  a  gothic  character.  He 
painted  more  on  glass  than  on  canvas.  His  most 
famous  piece  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  last  judg- 
ment at  the  convent  of  Minims  at  Vincennes, 
which  displayed  great  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  composition,  and  has  many  admirable  heads. 
This  piece  was  cut  round,  and  nearly  carried  ofF, 
by  a  dishonest  amateury  whose  attempt  was 
timely  discovered  by  one  of  the  monks,  and  it 
was  afterwards  removed  from  the  church  to  the 
sacristy.  A  set  of  engravings  has  been  made 
from  it  by  a  Flemish  artist.  Several  of  his 
windows  are  to  be  seen  at  Paris  and  Sens,  and 
in  die  provinces.  He  was  also  a  sculptor,  and 
executed  the  tomb  of  admiral  Chabot  in  the 
Orleans  chapel.  He  published  works  on  geome- 
try and  perspective,  aird  a  small  book    "  On 
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the  Propoi-tlons  of  the  human  Figure,"  illus- 
trated with  wooden  cuts  of  his  designing, 
which  became  very  popular.  D' Argetivtlle  Vies 
dt'S  Pi  hit  res. — A. 

COUSTANT,  Peter,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  of  the  order  of  St.  Maur,  was  born 
iii  Compcigne,  in  1654,  ar.d  died  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1721.  He  employed  himself,  in  common 
with  other  learned  monks  of  tluit  congregation,  in 
publishing  correct  editions  of  the  ancient  fathers. 
In  1693  ''*-  *2"'  '"'°  *^^  world  "  Sancti  Hi- 
larii,  Pictavorum  Episcopi,  Opera,  Gr.  &  Lat." 
folio,  with  short  notes,  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing and  'juilgnient.  He  likewise  took  a  con- 
siderable part  in  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  was  published  by  the  be- 
nedictinc  fathers.  In  1 706  he  published  a  de- 
fence of  father  Mabillon's  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing genuine  from  spurious  writings,  entitled, 
"  Vindiciae  Manuscriptorum  Codicum  a  R.  P. 
Eartholemoeo  Germon  impugnatorum,  &c. ;" 
,  and  in  17 15,  "  Vindiciae  vetcrum  Codicum 
confirmatx,  &c."  He  was  also  the  editor  of 
the  first  volume  of  "  Letters  of  the  Popes," 
with  a  preface  and  notes,  folio,  1 721.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hilt.  Diet.  Bibliog.  Hist,  tsf 
Crit.—M. 

COUSTOU,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  French 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658.  His 
father,  a  carver  in  wood,  taught  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art;  and  one  of  the  first  displays  of 
his  genius  was  the  cutting  of  a  new  "figure  for 
the  sign  of  his  father's  workship,  in  the  place  of 
one  which  displeased  him.  The  young  artist, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  better  instruction,  went 
to  Paris,  and  entered  under  his  uncle  Coysevox, 
a  sculptor  of  distinction.  Coustou  worked  with 
Trim  till  1683,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
sculpture,  distributed  by  the  hand  of  Colbert 
himself.  He  was  then  sent  as  a  king's  pen- 
sioner to  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
The  principal  objects  of  his  study,  beside  an- 
tiques, were  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Algardi,  upon  the  united  excellences  of  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  form  his  own  style.  While 
at  Rome,  he  sent  to  France  a  statue  of  Corn- 
modus,  under  the  character  of  Hercule's,  which 
was  much  admired,  and  placed  in  the  gardens 
of  Versailles.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sculpture  in  1693,  and  was  immediately 
employed  in  con.-idcrable  works.  He  made  for 
the  king  the  model  of  a  group,  representing 
the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  for  the 
gardens  of  Marly,  which  had  much  merit.  At 
the  same  time  he  extcutedtwo  statues  of  hunt- 
ers for  the  same  place,  well  done,  but  injured 
ky  the  pedantry  of  putting  modern  characters  in 


Roman  armour.  A  pedestrian  statue  of  Julius 
Csesar,  with  the  true  Roman  dignity,  was  a  hap- 
pier effort.  He  made  some  groups  of  fhep- 
herds  and  shepherdesses  in  lead,  for  the  flight 
of  steps  at  Marly,  which  so  much  pleased  the 
king,  that  he  gave  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres. 
One  of  his  greatest  works  was  a  marble  group 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Notre  IJame,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  the  infant  J(;sus  with  angels, 
meant  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  Anne  of  Austria,  for 
the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  his  brotlier.  A 
pedestrian  statueof  the  marshal  de  Villars,  and 
the  tomb  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  also  came  from 
his  hand.  He  decorated  his  native  city,  Lyons, 
with  a  bronse  figure  of  the  Saone  at  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  with  a 
trophy,  consisting  of  attributes  of  the  city,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  500 
livres,  with  reversion  to  his  brother.  His  last 
performance  was  a  large  medallion  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhine,  for  the  war-saloon  at  Ver- 
sailles. This  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He 
died  in  1733,  being  then  chancellor  and  rector 
of  the  academy.  He  was  never  married,  though, 
of  a  sociable  character,  and  remarkably  com- 
plaisant to  the  fair  sex.  He  was  excellent  at 
modelling,  and  rarely  made  use  of  the  crayon. 
He  had  an  elevated  genius,  joined  with  a  solid 
and  refined  judgment.  His  works  unite  dignity 
of  character,  with  precision,  delicacy,  truth, 
and  a  high  finish.  Plis  draperies  excel  in  softJ- 
ness  and  richness.  His  figures  are  animated, 
and  their  attitudes  well  •  varied.  Besides  the 
specimens  of  his  art  above  mentioned,  others 
■arc  to  be  seen  at  the  Invalids,  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  the  gardens  of  Trianon,  the  hall  of  the 
academy,  and  several  other  pulilic  places.  The 
tomb  of  the  marshal  de  Crequi  at  the  Jacobins, 
consisting  of  a  statue  of  Valour,  and  a  bas-relief 
of  a  battle,  is  greatly  admired.  D' Argenville 
Vies  des  Seulpt. — A. 

COUSTOU,  William,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  at  Lyons  in  1678,  was  likewise 
educated  under  his  uncle  Coysevox.  He  work- 
ed also  with  Ic  Gros,  and  he  was  admitted  into 
the  academy  in  17C4.  He  was  employed  by 
the  king,  and  several  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen 
at  Marly,  of  which  the  most  admired  are  the 
statues  of  Daphne  and  llippomenes.  He  made 
two  great  Tritons  supporting  an  escutcheon  of 
the  royal  arms,  for  the  bridge  of  Blois  ;  a  figure 
representing  the  Rhone,  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  Lyons  ;  and  a  marble 
group  representing  the  junction  of  the  two  seas 
by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  at  Marly.  Pieces 
by  his  hand  are  seen  at  Versaillcsj  Trianon,  the 
Invalids,    and   various   palaces. and   churches'. 
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His  last,  and  perhnps  his  best  woi'k,  is  the  two 
horses  with  each  his  leader,  on  the  terrace  of 
Marly,  ail  the  head  of  the  watering-place.  They 
have  been  preferred  to  those  of  the  Monte  Ca- 
Vailo  at  Rome.  While  he  was  employed  about 
them,  a  pretended  connoisseur  remarked  to  him 
that  the  bridks  ought  to  have  been  more  upon 
the  stretch.  "  Sir  (replied  Coustou),  if  you 
had  come  a  moment  sooner,  you  would  liave 
found  them  as  you  desire  ;  but  these  horses  have 
such  tender  mouths,  that  it  was  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye."  This  artist  died  in  1745, 
after  having  passed  through  all  the  gradations 
of  the  academy  to  the  post  of  director.  William 
was  more  lively  than  his  brother,  but  had  less 
elegance  and  elevation  in  his  ideas.  He  was 
equally  correct  in  his  figures,  but  gave  them 
less  of  the  antique  character,  and  more  of  the 
French  air.     D^ Argetiville  Vies  da  Sculpt. — A. 

COUSTOU,  William,  the  younger,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  17 16,  and 
educated  under  his  father.  H.e  gained  the  first 
prize  of  sculpture  in  1735,  and  then  went  to 
study  at  Rome.  On  his  return,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  in  1742,  of  which  he 
was  made  successively  professor,  rector,  and 
treasurer.  He  assisted  his  father  in  the  group 
of  horses  at  Marly  above  mentioned.  One  of 
his  first  works  was  the  Apotheosis  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  the  Jesuits'  church  at 
Bourdeaux.  Though  this  was  a  piece  of  great 
merit,  he  was  a  long  time  unemployed ;  and 
being  a  man  of  a  tranqiul  modest  character,  he 
lived  in  retirement,  attending  solely  to  his  im- 
provement in  the  art.  He  made  several  models, 
one  of  which,  representing  the  satyr  Marsyas 
teaching  a  young  man  to  play  on  the  fiute, 
gained  him  much  applause.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour gave  him  Some  employment;  and  in 
1764,  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  fixed 
his  reputation  by  ordering,  among  other  pieces 
of  French  sculptors,  the  statues  of  Mars  and 
Venus  from  Coustou.  He  succeedfcd  so  well  in 
these,  that  the  marquis  de  Marigny,  director  of 
the  royal  buildings,  brought  him  forwards ; 
and  he  was  preferred  for  the  execution  of  the 
mausoleum  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness. 
In  his  model,  he  ingeniously  indicated  that  the 
dauphin  was  already  dead,  and  that  his  spouse 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  join  him,  by  re- 
presenting Time  as  having  already  covered  one 
urn  with  the  funeral  veil,  while  the  other  was 
left  open.  He  afterwards  was  chosen  to  make 
a  statue  of  the  king  (Lewis  XV.)  at  Menars. 
Falling  into  a  declining  state  of  health,  his  pa- 
tron hastened  to  procure  for  him  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  with  which  he  was  decorated  a 


short  time  before  his  death,  in  1777.  He  lived 
jn  celibacy,  and  left  his  property  to  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  the  latter,  king's  architect  and 
inspector  of  the  buildings.  jy ArgenvUle  Vies 
des  Sculpt. — A. 

COUSTURIER,  Peter,  commonly  called 
SuTOR,  a  French  carthusian  Monk,  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the 
catholic  faith,  and  a  variety  of  publications  in 
its  defence,  of  which  a  particular  account  may 
be  seen  in  the  third  volume  of  D.  Liron's 
"  bingularites  Historiques  et  Litteraires."  He 
was  born  at  Chemire-k-P.oy,  in  the  county  of 
Maine,  and  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the 
Sorbonne  at  Paris,  of  which  he  became  prior, 
and  afterwards  doctor.  But  he  quitted  that 
society  ta  join  the  carthusian  order,  to  the 
management  of  which,  in  different  monasteries> 
he  devoted  the  time  not  employed  on  his  po- 
lemical writings,  until  his  death  in  the  year 
1537.  The  most  ingenious  of  his  productions 
are,  "  Petri  Sutoris,  Doctoris  Theologi,  Pro- 
fesslone  Ca'rthusiana,  de  Vita  Carthusiana, 
Libri  Duo,"  1522,  4to.;  "  De  Translationc 
Biblix,  &  novarum  reprobatione  Interpretatio- 
num,  &c."  1525,  folio  ;  "  Apologia  Petri  Suto- 
ris, Doct.  Theol.  Carth.  Prof,  adversus  damna- 
tam  Lutheri  fieresim,  de  votis  Monasticis," 
153 1,  8vo. ;  and  "  Petri  Sutoris  Carthusiani  dc 
potestate  Ecclesiae  in  occultis,"  1534,  8vo. 
Moreri.    Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — M. 

COUVREUR,  Adrienne  le,  a  very  cele- 
brated French  actress,  was  born  at  Fismes  in 
Champagne,  in  1700.  Her  first  entrance  on 
the  stage  was  at  Paris  in  May,  1717,  in  the 
part  of  Electra  in  the  tragedy  of  that  name. 
Such  was  the  impression  she  made,  that  she 
was  admitted  in  the  same  month  to  the  first 
parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Not  greatly  fa- 
voured by  nature  in  external  qualifications,  her 
soul  supplied  every  want  of  voice,  stature,  and 
beauty.  She  was  the  first  actress  who  discard- 
ed the  artificial  and  melodious  cries  and  lamen- 
tations which  were  so  much  the  resource  of 
former  tragic  performers.  Expression  and 
truth  were  the  secrets  of  her  action.  She  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  difficult  character  of 
Phedre,  which  she  entered  into  as  if  it  had 
been  made  purposely  for  her,  or  she  for  it. 
The  grammatical  philosopher,  Marsais,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  taste,  took  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing her  lessons.  She  was  one  of  the  many 
mistresses  of  the  famous  marshal  Saxe  ;  and 
when  he  was  duke  of  Courland,  and,  finding 
himself  hard  pressed,  wrote  to  France  for  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money,  mademoiselle  le  Couv- 
reur  displayed  her  faithful  attachment  to  him 
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by  sending  him  40,000  livres  raised  by  pledg- 
ing her  plate  and  jewels.  She  died  in  1730. 
Notn:  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

COWLEY,  Abraham,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  born  at  I^ondou  in  1618.  His 
father,  who  was  a  grocer,  died  before  his  birth  ; 
but  his  motlier,  through  the  interest  of  her 
friends,  obtained  his  admission  into  Westmin- 
ster school  as  a  icing's  scholar.  He  has  repre- 
sented himself  as  so  deficient  in  memory  as  to 
have  been  unable  to  retain  the  common  rules 
of  grammar ;  a  defect  with  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  he  could  go  through  a  public 
school.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  became 
by  some  process  an  elegant  and  correct  classi- 
cal scholar.  Fancy  was  early  a  predominant 
facuhy  in  his  composition,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  received  much  aliment  from  his 
perusal  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  which  acci- 
dentally lay  in  his  mother's  parlour  window, 
and  which  he  had  devoured  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  He  imbibed  a  decided  taste  for 
poetry  :  and  so  soon  did  it  germinate  in  his 
youthful  mind,  that  in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year,  while  yet  at  school,  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  verses  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
*'  Poetical  Blossoms."  They  were  graced  by 
some  commendatory  copies  of  verses  by  his 
school-fellows  :  and  two  of  the  principal  pieces 
were  dedicated  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
to  his  master  Mr.  Osbaldeston.  These  juve- 
nile productions  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished,  like  Milton's,  by  extraordinary 
flights  of  imagination,  but  rather  to  have  indi- 
cated a  turn  for  the  moral  and  sententious.  In 
J 636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  in  this  favourable  situa- 
tion for  the  display  of  literary  talents,  a  genius 
like  his  coulil  not  fail  of  obtaining  distinction. 
His  academical  exercises  were  much  admired, 
and  he  again  appeared  as  an  author  by  publish- 
ing, a  pastoral  comedy  entitled  "  Love's  Riddle," 
and  a  Latin  comedy  entitled  "  Naufragium  Jocu- 
lare,"  which  last  was  acted  before  the  university 
by  the  members  of  Trinity  college.  He  continu- 
ed to  reside  in  Cambridge  till  1643,  •'"'^  ^'^^  ^ 
master  of  arts  wlien  he  was  ejected  from  the 
tiniversity  by  the  puritanical  visitors.  He  then 
repaired  to  Oxford,  and  fixed  himself  inSt.  John's 
college ;  and,  probably  in  order  to  attract  notice, 
he  published  a  s;uirical  poem,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Puritan  and  the  Papist."  He  engaged 
actively  in  the  royal  cause,  but  in  what  capa- 
city it  was  that  he  was  present  in  several  of  the 
king's  journeys  and  expeditions,  does  not  ap- 
pear, lie  ingratiated  himself,  however,  with 
the  principal  persons  about  tlie  court,  and  was 


particularly  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
lord  Falkland.  When  the  events  of  the  war 
obliged  the  queen-mother  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
Cowley  accompanied  her  to  France,  and  obtained 
a  settlement  at  Paris  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
St.  Alban's.  During  an  absence  of  nearly  ten 
years  from  his  native  country,  he  was  chielly 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  royal  family,  on 
wliose  account  he  took  various  journeys  int9 
Jersey,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Flanders ;  and 
it  was  principally  through  his  instrumentality 
that  a  correspondence  was  maintained  between 
the  king  and  his  consort.  The  business  of 
cyphering  and  decyphering  their  letters  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  often  occupied  his  nights 
as  well  as  his  days.  In  tlvc  midst  of  these  serious 
concerns,  we  find  his  collection  of  amorous 
poems,  entitled  the  "  Mistress,"  printed  at 
London  in  1647.  Most  of  them  were  probably 
composed  in  his  juvenile  years  ;  yet  as  they  are 
mere  exercises  of  wit,  they  might  have  amused 
his  maturer  age.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  real  love,  or  attachment  to  the  fair  sex, 
ever  exerted  any  considerable  iivHucnce  over  his 
conductor  character.  His  comedy  called  "The 
Guardian"  was  published  in  1650.  This  is 
the  same  which  afterwards  appeared  in  an 
altered  form,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cutter 
of  Coleman-street."  In  1656,  having  no 
loi>ger  any  affairs  to  transact  abroad,  he  return- 
ed to  England  ;  still,  it  is  said,  engaged  in  the 
service  of  his  party  as  a  medium  of  secret  in- 
telligence. Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  published 
an  edition  of  his  poems,  containing  most  of 
those  which  now  appear  among  his  works.  In 
a  search  for  another  person,  he  was  apprehend ' 
ed  by  the  messengers  of  the  ruling  powers, 
and  committed  to  custody;  from  which  lie  was 
liberated  by  that  generous  and  learned  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Scarborough,  who  gave  bail  for  him 
in  tiic  sum  of  loool.  For  the  purpose,  pro- 
bably, of  appearing  under  some  known  charac- 
ter, he  assumed  that  of  a  physician,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  by  man- 
damus, from  Oxford,  in  December,  1657. 
This  instance  of  favour,  with  something  that 
he  had  inserted  in  the  preface  of  his  poems  (to 
which  his  biographer,  Dr.  Sprat,  alludes,  but 
without  quoting  it),  threw  some  suspicion  upoi> 
the  constancy  of  his  loyalty  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  conduct  was  ever  blamed  by 
those  who  would  have  had  the  best  right  to 
complain,  if  tliey  disapproved  it.  Cowley  pro- 
bably never  practised  as  a  physician,  for  which 
profession  a  slender  study  of  the  virtues  of 
plants  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  prepara- 
tion ;  but  his  name  appears  as  doctor  Cowley 
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araong  the  experimentalists  who  made  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Royal  Society.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  Cowley  went  over  again  to 
France,  and  resumed  his  station  as  an  agent  in 
the  royal  cause,  the  hopes  of  which  now  be- 
gan to  revive.  On  the  event  of  the  restoration, 
he  returned  with  the  other  royalists,  and  natu- 
rally expected  a  reward  for  the  laborious  ser- 
vices he  had  performed.  He  had  received,  both 
from  Charles  the  First  and  the  Second,  a  pro- 
mise of  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  application  for  its  fulfilment. 
He  also  had  the  misfortune  of  displeasing  his 
party  by  his  revived  comedy  of  "  The  Cutter  of 
Coleman-street,"  which  was  unjustly  construed 
as  a  satire  upon  the  cavaliers,  and  was  con- 
demned accordingly.  At  length,  through  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
earl  of  St.  Alban's,  he  obtained  a  lease  of  a 
farm  at  Chertsey,  held  under  the  queen,  by 
which  his  income  was  made  about  300I.  per 
annum.  A  country  retirement  had  from  early 
youth  been  a  real  or  imaginary  object  of  his 
wishes.  The  passion  had  been  fostered  by  the 
favourite  strains  of  the  poets,  and  it  had  fur- 
nished a  frequent  theme  as  well  for  his  prose 
as  his  verse.  A  late  eminent  critic  and  moral- 
ist. Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  himself  no  sensibility 
to  rural  pleasures,  and  to  whose  very  existence 
society  and  conversation  were  necessary,  has 
treated  Cowley's  declared  longing  after  solitude 
with  a  severity  and  ridicule  which  it  surely, 
does  not  merit.  That  a  man  long  tossed  in 
political  storms,  agitated  by  the  anxieties  of 
business,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  an  unsettled 
eondition,  should  pant  for  a  tranquil  retreat, 
can  scarcely  be  thought  extraordinary ;  and 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  stores  laid  up  in 
his  mind,  Cowley  might  as  reasonably  as  most 
men  expect  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  chagrin  and  disappointment 
might  accelerate  his  resolution  to  bury  himself 
in  early  obscurity.  He  took  up  his  abode  first 
at  Barn-elms  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  ;  but 
this  place  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  re- 
moved to  Chertsey.  It  seems,  however,  in 
fact,  that  neither  his  mind  nor  body  was  well 
fitted  for  this  new  scene  of  life.  His  temper 
was  rufHed  by  vexatious  trifles  ;  and  he  con- 
tracted indispositions  from  expoiurc  to  cold 
and  dampness.  His  life,  instead  of  being  pro- 
tracted by  the  pure  air  and  leisirre  of  the  coun- 
try, was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  According  to 
the  account  of  his  biographer,  Dr.Sprat,  the  fatal 
disease  was  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  in  conse- 
quence of  staying  too  late  in  the  field  among  his 
labourers.   But  Vx.  Warton,  from  the  authority 


of  Mr.  Spence,  has  ascribed  it  to  a  very  differ- 
ent cause.  He  says,  that  Cowley  paid  a  visit 
on  foot,  with  his  friend  Sprat,  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  which  they 
prolonged  in  free  conviviality  till  midnight  j 
and  that  missing  their  way  on  their  return, 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  under  a 
hedge,  which  gave  the  poet  a  severe  cold  and 
fever  that  terminated  in  death.  (Ess.  on  Pope, 
vol.  II.)  He  died  on  July  28,  1667,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred, 
with  a  most  honourable  attendance  of  persons 
of  distinction,  in  Westminster  abbey,  near  the 
remains  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  King 
Charles  II.  pronounced  his  eulogy  by  declaring* 
*'  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man 
behind  him  in  England."  This  moral  estimate 
was  probably  rather  deduced  from  his  general 
blamelessness  of  character,  than  from  any 
proofs  of  exalted  and  superior  virtue.  It  was, 
however,  a  distinguished  testimony  to  acknow- 
ledged worth,  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  contemporaries.  It 
was  to  the  credit  both  of  the  king  and  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  latter  had  not  purchased  court 
favour  by  any  of  those  servilities  and  gross 
adulations  so  frequent  among  his  immediate 
successors.  For  Cowley  was  of  a  free  in- 
dependent spirit,  a  pupil  of  philosophy,  modest, 
sober,  and  sincere,  of  gentle  affections  and 
moderate  wishes,  neither  making  a  parade  of 
his  own  merits,  nor  undervaluing  those  of 
others. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  certainly  ranked 
as  the  first  poet  in  England,  for  Milton  lay  un- 
der a  cloud,  and  the  age  was  not  qualified  to 
taste  him.  And  though  a  great  portion  of 
Cowley's  celebrity  has  since  vanished,  it  can- 
not be  uninteresting  to  enter  into  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  those  qualifications  which  were  once 
so  highly  esteemed.  The  poetry  of  Cowley 
comes  almost  exclusively  under  the  class  of  the 
ingenious.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  rising  to-- 
the  sublime,  scarcely  ever  touching  the  pa- 
thetic, he  is  by  turns  easy,  gay,  splendid,, 
witty,  never  trite  and  vulgar,  often  fanciful, 
strained,  and  extravagant.  It  was  well  said  of 
him  (though  perhaps  a  little  profanely)  by  lord 
Rochester,  that  "  not  being  of  God,  he  could 
not  stand."  Substitute  the  word  nature,  and  it 
is  exactly  true.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  his  poems- 
appeals  to  the  eternal  unchangeable  principles- 
of  human  nature,  to  those  tastes  and  affections- 
which  alter  not  with  age  and  climate  :  his 
works  are  modelled  as  much  upon  local  and-' 
temporary  manners  of  thinking,  as  were  those- 
of   the    scholastic   diviiics-  and.  philosophers--. 
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That  kind  of  sport  of  the  imagination,  which 
consists  ill  pursuing  a  thought  through  all  its 
variations  and  obliquities,  and  searcliinj;  the 
vliolo  material  world  for  objects  of  similitude 
to  intellectual  ideas,  connected  by  the  most  rc- 
niote  and  fanciful  relations,  took  its  rise  in  the 
Italian  school  ,of  poetry,  ajid  was  early  trans- 
planted into  the  English.  The  great  master  of 
it  before  the  time  of  Cowley  was  Donne, 
whose  poetical  faculty  was  comprised  in  it. 
Cowley  had  many  more  parts  of  a  poet ;  but, 
infected  with  the  false  taste  of  the  time,  he 
sacrificed  all  his  powers  to  excellence  in  tliis 
point.  He  did,  indeed,  attain  that  excellence,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
(after  Dryden)  has  termed  the  mtijphysical poets. 
It  seems  impossible  for  a  human  fancy  to  surpass 
that  of  Cowley  in  the  variety,  brilliancy,  and 
novelty,  of  his  conceptions;  but  this  fertility 
precluded  selection ;  and  though  he  has  more 
elegance  and  less  coarseness  than  Domie,  he 
frequently  sinks  to  familiarity,  or  deviates  into 
grotesque.  At  best  it  is  all  trick  and  flourish, 
unfit  for  any  of  the  nobJer  purposes  of  poetry. 
Referring  our  readers  for  .a  more  particular 
examination  of  this  sj>ecies  of  writing,  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  excellent  critique  in  his  account  of 
Cowley  (English  Poets),  we  shall  conclude  the 
article  with  .a  cursory  view  of  his  different 
works. 

Among  his  "  Miscellanies,"  the  "  Anacreon- 
tiques"  are  some  of  the  most  agreeable  pieces  ; 
and  no  translator  or  parapliraser  of  the  jocund 
bard  of  Teios  has  better  succeeded  in  imitat- 
ing die  easy  gaiety  of  his  strains.  Cowley's 
original  ballad,  containing  the  "  Chronicle  of 
Mistresses,"  is,  liowever,  more  sprightly  and 
pleasant  than  any  of  his  copies  from  the  Greek. 
His  "  Mistress,"  a  series  of  love  verses  under 
a  variety  of  heads  or  topics,  is  pecuUarly  cha- 
racteristic of  his  genius.  It  is  full  of  wit, 
without  a  spark  of  Feeling,  and  certainly  had 
not  love  for  its  inspirer.  The  language  and 
imagery  are  sometimes  a  little  licentious  ;  but 
no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  more  innocent  of 
inflammatory  effects.  Though  his  passion  was 
so  violent,  that  when  cut  into  the  bark  of  a 
flourishing  tree,  it  "  burnt  and  withered  up  the 
tree  in  three  days,"  tliere  is  not 'the  least  dan- 
ger of  its  communicating  a  flame  to  any  human 
bosom.  All  the  circumstances  attending  an 
amorous  connection  are  indeed  descanted  upon, 
but  merely  as  vehicles  for  tropes  and  similes. 
The  "  Pindaiique  Odes"  are  in  part  transla- 
tions from  Pindar,  and  in  part  imitations 
of  his  style  and  manner  applied  to  other 
subjects.      Cowley's  idea  of    this  species  of 


composition  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the 
most  unbridled  licence  of  thought,  aiul  irregu- 
larity of  method  ajid  versification.  A  much 
sublimer  genius  than  his,  with  a  purer  taste, 
wouhl  be  requisite  to  make  any  thing  valuable 
upon  such  a  faulty  plan.  Thtre  are,  indeed, 
striking  lines  and  images  in  his  odes,  but  as 
compositions  they  are  both  feeble  and  extrava- 
gant. It  is  remarkable,  that  though  tlie  art  of 
English  versification  had  made  great  advances 
to  perfection  under  Spenser,  Fairfax,  and 
others,  and:though  Cowley  himself  occasionally 
has  very  melodious  lines,  yet  he  is  in  common 
a  vcr\'  slovenly  versifier,  and  abounds  in  lines 
which  no  method  of  reading  can  bring  to  re- 
semble measure  of  any  kind.  Such  a  defect  of 
ear,  joined  with  an  apparently  nice  perception 
of  melody,  is  very  unaccountable.  Probably 
the  example  of  Donne,  whose  niggc-d  line^i 
have  often  no  trace  of  measure,  vitiated  his' 
sensibility  in  tliis  respect.  His  "  Davideis," 
an  incomplete  poem,  in  four  book^,  on  the 
troubles  of  David,  was  chiefly  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, and  affords  no  favourable  specimen 
of  his  quahfications  for  heroic  poetry.  It  is, 
however,  not  without  pleasing  passages.  He 
seems  himself  to  have  valued  it,  since  he 
thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  the  first 
book  into  Latin  hexameters.  Of  his  occasional 
pieces,  the  "  Hymn  to  Light"  is  the  most 
poetical.  It  is  strongly  in  his  manner,  but  m 
his  best  manner  ;  and  the  multiplied  imagery 
is  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  the  subject.  As 
an  essayist  in  prose,  Cowley  has  obtained  a 
character  very  different  from  that  he  bears  as  a 
poet ;  that  of  a  natural,  easy,  placid,  and  equable 
writer.  He  is  full  of  thought,  but  without 
stiffness  or  affectation.  His  essays  read  very 
pleasantly,  and  the  intermixture  of  verse  makes 
an  agreeable  variegation.  His  only  remaining 
comedy  is  "  The  Cutter  of  Coleman- street,'* 
which  possesses  humour,  though  of  a  local  and 
temporary  kind.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  verse, 
he  is  differently  estimated  by  rhodern  judges. 
Johnson  places  him  above  Milton  in  point  of 
originality.  Warton  seems  to  hold  him  cheap, 
yet  praises  the  felicity  with  which  he  has  imi- 
tated the  style  of  Horace's  moral  epistles  and 
satires.  His  principal  Latin  performance,  his 
six  bQoks  on  plants,  is  remarkable  for  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  accommodates  to  verse  a 
variety  of  topics  little  calculated  for  poetry. 
He  has  shifted  his  strain  between  the  elegiac, 
the  lyric,  and  the  epic,  according  to  the  subject, 
but  he  chiefly  delights  in  imitating  Ovid. 

If  it  could  be  said  in  Pope's  days,  "  Who 
now  reads  Cowley  ?"  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
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is'  at  present  almost  consigned  to  oblivion.  Yet 
he  l;as  a  very  good  title  to  keep  a  place  among 
the  British  classics,  since  if  not  a  poet  of  the 
first  order,  he  is  almost  unrivalled  as  a  wit. 
Few  authors  afford  so  many  new  thoughts,  so 
many  absolutely  his  own.  His  works  are  a 
flower-garden  run  to  weeds,  but  the  flowers  are 
numerous  and  brilliant,  and  the  search  after 
them  will  repay  the  pains  of  a  collector  who  is 
not  too  indolent  or  fastidious.  Biogr.  Britan. 
Johnson's  Life  cf  Coivley. — A. 

COWPER,  William,  an  eminent  English 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  flourished  in  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuries.  He  resided  in  London,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  dissector  and  injec- 
tor. He  drew  well,  and  employed  good  artists, 
and  published  several  splendid  ^orks.  His 
"  iVIyotomia  Reformata,  or  a  new  Adminis- 
tration of  all  the  Muscles  of  the  Human 
Body,"  8vo.  appeared  in  1694.  Though  not 
equal  in  accuracy  to  later  works,  it  was  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  preceded,  and 
contained  several  new  observations.  In  1697 
he  published  "  The  Anatomy  of  Human 
Bodies,"  folio,  with  the  plates  of  Bidloo,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  an  English  bookseller. 
To  these  he  added  some  explanations,  and 
some  anatomical  and  chirurgical  remarks.  In 
a  supplement,  he  gave  an  introduction  to  phy- 
siology, especially  relative  to  deglutition,  with 
some  new  figures.  Bidloo  complained,  not 
without  justice,  of  the  use  made  by  Cowper  of 
his  plates.  Cowper  made  a  reply  entitled 
"  Eucharistia,  &c. ;"  to  which  he  added  a  de- 
scription of  some  ner;  ly-discovered  glands. 
These,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Carper's,  are  mucous  glands,  seated  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  After  his  death,  there 
appeared,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mead,  his 
"  Myotomia  Reformata,  with  an  Introduction 
concerning  muscular  Motion,"  1724,  fol.  which 
is  a  very  splendid  edition  of  his  first  work,  with 
some  additions.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  chirurgical  and  anatomical  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  No.  208. 
to  No.  299.  There  are  some  observations  of 
his  in  Drake's  Anthropologia  Nova.  Hallcr 
Bibl-  Anatwi.  ^  Chirurg. — A. 

CO"WTER,  William,  a  modern  poet  of 
distinguished  and  original  genius,  was  bom  in 
1732  at.  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire.  His 
father,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  was  John  Cow- 
per, D.D.  nephew  to  lord  chancellor  Cowper. 
Mr.  Cowper  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and  at  that  seminary  he  acquired  the 
classical  knowledge  and  correctness  of  taste  for 


which  it  is  celebrated,  but  without  any  portion 
of  the  confident  and  undaunted  spirit  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  acqui- 
sitions derived  from  great  schools  to  those  who 
are  to  push  their  way  in  the  world.     It  appears, 
indeed,  from  his  poem,  entitled  "  Tirocini-um," 
that  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  from 
what  he  witnessed,  were  of  the  most  unfavour- 
able kind,  and  gave  him  a  permanent  dislike  to 
the  system  of  public  education.     As  through 
family  interest    the    honourable   and    lucrative 
place  of  clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
provided  for  lilm,  he  was  entered  at  the  Temple 
for  the  study  of  the   law,  in   order  to   qualify  ' 
him  for  it.     In  this  situation  his  manners  were 
amiable  and  decent ;  and  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  refuse  to  indulge  in  those  plea-  - 
sures  which  are  usual  among  young  men  simi- 
larly situated,  yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose  that  he  had   any  peculiar  causes  for  self- 
accusation.     His  natural  disposition  was  timid 
and  difEdent ;  his  spirits  were  constitutionally 
weak,  even  to  the  borders  of  absolute  unfitness 
for  worldly  concerns ;  so  that  when  the  time 
came  for  assuming  that   post  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  he  shrunk  with  such  terror  from 
the  idea  of  making  his  appearance  before  the 
most  august  assembly  in  the  nation,  that,  after 
a  violent  struggle  with  himself,  he  actually  re- 
signed the  employment,  and  with  it  all  his  pro- 
spects in  life.     It  appears  to  have  been  under 
the  agitation  of  mind  which  this  circumstance 
occasioned,   and  which  threw  him  into  a  seri- 
ous illness,  that  he  was  led  to  a  deep  considera- 
tion of  his  state  in  a  religious  view  ;  and  from 
the  system  he  had  adopted,  this  course  of  re- 
flection excited  in  him  the  most  alarming  and 
distressful    apprehensions.       In    vain    did    his 
theological  friends  set  before  him  those  encou- 
raging views  which  the  theory  of  christian  jus- 
tification is  calculated  to  present,  and  which  to 
many  is  the  source  of  a  confidence  perhaps  as 
excessive  as  their  former  feai-s;  tlie  natural'dis- 
position  of  his  mind  fitted  it  to  receive  all  the 
horrors,  without  the  consolations,  of  his  faith. 
We  are  told,  that  "  the  terror  of  eternal  judg- 
ment  overpowered  and  wholly  disordered  his 
faculties  ;  and  he  remained  seven  months  in  a 
continual  expectation  of  being  instantly  plung- 
ed into  final  misery."     In  this  shocking  condi- 
tion he  became  the  subject  of  medical  care,  and 
he  was  placed  in  the  receptacle  for  lunatics  kept 
by  Dr.  Cotton  of  St.  Alban's,  an  amiable  and 
worthy  physician,  and  the  author  of  some'wcll- 
known  poems.     At  length  he  recovered  a  de- 
gree of  serenity  ;  but  his  mind  had  acquired 
that  indelible  tinge  of  melancholy  by  which  it 
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iras  ever  after  characterised,  and  which  render- 
ed his  whole  life  little  more  than  a  succession 
of  intervals  of  comfort  between  long  parox- 
isms of  settled  despondency.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  follov/  him  through  all  his  scenes  of  retire- 
ment. Part  of  his  time  was  spent  at  the  house 
of  his  relation,  earl  Cowper,  at  Cole-green  •, 
and  part  at  Huntingdon,  with  his  intimate 
friend  the  reverend  Mr.  Unwin.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  removed  with  his  widow 
to  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was 
thenceforth  the  principal  place  of  his  residence. 
The  affectionate  intimacy  he  enjoyed  with  this 
lady  is. strongly  expressed  in  the  following  lines, 
which  have  probably  been  understood  by  most 
readers  as  expressive  of  a  conjugal  union: 

——"Witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks. 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love 
Confirm'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  wcU-tricd  virtues  could  alone  inspire — 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 

Task, B.I. 

At  Olney  lie  contracted  a  close  friendship 
-with  the.  reverend  Mr.  Newton,  then  minister 
there,  and  since  rector  of  St.  Mary  Woohioth, 
London,  whose  religious  opinions  were  in 
unison  with  his  own.  To  a  collection  of  hymns 
published  by  him,  Mr.  Cowper  contributed  a 
large  number  of  his  own  composition.  He 
first  became  known  to  the  public  in  general  as 
a  poet  by  a  volume  printed  in  1782.  The 
pieces  of  which  it  consisted  were  of  a  singular 
cast ;  and  if  they  did  not  at  once  place  the 
writer  high  in  the  scale  of  poetic  excellence, 
they  sufficiently  established  his  claim  to  origi- 
nality, and  gave  tokens  of  a  genius  rather  kept 
down  by  his  subject  than  deficient  in  native 
power.  The  principal  topics  are  Error,  Truth, 
Expostulation,  Hope,  Charity,  Retirement, 
Conversationj  all  treated  upon  religious  princi- 
ples, and  not  without  .a  considerable  tinge  of 
that  rigour  and  austerity  wluch -belonged  to  his 
system.  To  this  it  must  be  attributed,  that 
though  naturally  a  man  of  kind  affections,  and 
more  inclined  to  compassion  than  severity,  yet, 
like  the  melancholy  Jacques, 

most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  countr)-,  city,  court. 

These  pieces  are  written  in  rhymed  heroics, 
which  he  commonly  manages  widi  little  grace 
or  attention  to  melody.  The  style  is  rather 
strong  and  forcible  than  poetic ;  but  though 
often  prosaic,  he  is  never  flat  or  insipid  ;  and 
sometimes  the  poet  breaks  tlirough  in  a  vein  of 
iively  description  or  bold  figure.     Of  liis  talent 


for  painting,  a  better  specimen  cannot  be  givem 
than  his  draught  of  th-  melancholy  m.m,  pro- 
bably sketched  from  what  too  faithful  remem- 
brance suggested  of  himself : 

Look  where  he  comes — In  this  embowcrM  .ilcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  sec  a  statue  move ; 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  claps'd  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  distress. 
Such  as  its  symptoms  only  can  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now  ; — that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 
•Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  ilrooping  friend. 
Uenounc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  sport. 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway. 
And  Uke  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 

Retirement. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  volume  excited 
much  of  the  public  notice ;  but  his  second 
volume,  published  in  1785,  introduced  his 
name  to  all  the  lovers  of  poetry,  and  raised 
him  at  least  to  an  equality  of  reputation  witli 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  This  chiefly  consists 
of  a  poem  in  six  books,  entitled  "  The  Task," 
wliich  name  it  derived  from  the  injunction  of  a 
lady  upon  him  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  verse, 
for  the  subject  of  which  she  gave  him  the  Sofa. 
It  sets  out,  indeed,  with  some  sportive  discus- 
sion of  this  topic,  but  it  soon  falls  into  a  serious 
strain  of  rural  description,  intermixed  with 
moral  sentimaits  and  portraitures,  which,  under 
different  titles,  is  preserved  through  the  six 
books,  with  no  perceptible  method,  but  freely 
ranging  from  thought  to  thought,  from  the 
image  to  its  improvement,  as  unshackled  fancy 
suggests.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  excellence  of  this  charming 
production.  In  the  description  of  natural  objects, 
it  unites  the  most  minute  accuracy  with  striking 
elegance  and  picturesque  beauty.  Since  Thomp- 
son, Cowper  is  the  poet  who  has  added  most  to  the 
stock  of  natural  imagery  ;  and  his  paintings  are 
more  exact  than  those  of  that  writer,  though 
generally  less  grand  =i"d  comprehensive.  His 
mainier,  indeed,  has  led  some  of  his  imitators 
•Into  a  kind  of  Dutch  style  of  painting,  which 
Jias  wasted  the  powers  of  description  upon  ob- 
jects not  worth  the  pains  ;  but  Cowper  himself 
as  generally  preserved  by  good  taste  from  this 
degradation  of  his  art.  rhe  pious  and  moral 
reflections  of  the  "  Task,"  touch  the  heart 
with  irresistible  force  ;  and  its  delineations  of 
character  are  life  itself.  The  personifications, 
and  allegorical  figures  interspersed,  display  high 
powers  of  fancy  ;  and  the  picture  of  Winter 
riding  on  his  sledgy  car,  may  vie  in  sublimity 
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*vitli  any  effort  of  poetical  invention.  The 
permanent  colour  of  the  diction  is  ease  and 
force,  sometimes  deviating  into  negligence, 
but  more  free  than  perhaps  any  other  blank 
verse  from  the  stiffness  and  tumidity  which  so 
commonly  disfigure  this  mode  of  writing.  Al- 
though the  peculiar  religious  system  of  the  au- 
thor is  sufficiently  discernible  in  the  Task,  it 
however  appears  with  less  gloom  and  auste- 
rity than  in  his  former  pieces.  There  is  added 
to  this  volume  "  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of 
Schools,"  a  piece  of  great  strength,  and  re- 
plete with  striking  observation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  the  decisive  sentence  it  pronounces 
against  the  public  education  of  this  country. 
The  merry  story  of  "  John  Gilpin"  seems  to 
show  (as  indeed  do  many  passages  in  his  other 
■works),  that  a  strong  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous naturally  balanced  in  liis  disposition  the 
gloomy  propensity  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered finally  predominant. 

For  the  purpose  of  losing  in  employment 
those  distressing  ideas,  which  were  ever  apt  to 
recur,  he  undertook  the  real  task  of  translating 
into  blank  verse  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  This  work  possesses  much 
merit  of  execution,  and  is  certainly  a  much 
more  exact  representation  of  the  ancient  bard 
than  Pope's  ornamental  version ;  but  though 
the  epic  dignity  is  well  supported  in  those  pas- 
sages which  are  intrinsically  poetical,  yet  where 
the  simplicity  of  the  matter  in  the  original  is 
elevated  into  poetry  solely  by  the  force  of  so- 
Tiorous  versification,  the  poverty  of  English 
blank  verse  has  scarcely  been  able  to  prevent  it 
from  sinking  into  mere  prose.  On  the  whole, 
this  translation  has  probably  been  more  praised 
than  read  ;  to  the  author,  however,  it  was  a 
most  valuable  source  of  innocent  amusement, 
and  its  completion  is  mentioned  by  him  with 
the  regret  felt  on  parting  with  a  beloved  com- 
panion. 

Nothing,  however,  was  capable  of  durably 
reheving  his  mind  from  the  horrible  impressions 
it  had  undergone  ;  and  absolute  despair  was 
the  state  in  which  it  finally  settled.  He  passed 
some  of  his  latter  years  under  the  affectionate 
care  of  a  relation  at  East  Dereham  in  Norfolk  ; 
nor  did  he  entirely  drop  his  literary  employ- 
ments, and  the  occasional  composition  of 
poems,  till  a  short  time  before  his  death.  This 
event  took  place,  after  a  gradual  decline  of 
strength,  on  April  25th,  1800.  Gaitlemnri's 
liagaz.  Si'rmori  en  Air.  C'jwpei^s  death  by  Sam, 
Greathcad. — A. 

COX,  Richard,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
jnd  a  historian  of  that  country,  was  born  at 
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Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cort,  in  1650.  He 
lost  at  an  early  age  his  father,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain of  horse,  and  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle, 
who  put  him  to  a  country  grammar-school, 
where  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  few  advantages 
for  learning.  When  grown  up,  he  followed  the 
profession  of  an  attorney  for  some  time  at  the 
manor  courts ;  and  having  saved  a  little  money, 
entered  himself  at  Gray's-inn  in  167 1  with  a 
view  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  When  he  had 
attained  this  object,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
married;  and,  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
couragements, buried  liimself  in  a  farm  for  se- 
ven years.  The  patronage  of  sir  Robert  South- 
well then  recalled  him  into  active  life.  He  was 
made  recorder  of  Kinsale  in  1680,  and  settled 
in  Cork,  where  he  practised  in  his  profession 
with  great  success.  He  displayed  much  zeal 
for  the  prot^stant  cause,  on  which  account,  in 
1687,- he  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  to 
England.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Bristol, 
and  during  his  leisure  drew  up  his  Histor}-  of 
Ireland,  which  he  published  in  1689.  ^^  the 
Revolution  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  small 
publication  to  prove  the  necessity  of  making  the 
prince  of  Orange  king,  and  of  sending  speedy 
relief  to  Ireland.  When  king  William  -went  to 
Ireland,^  Cox  accompanied  him  in  quality  of  se- 
cretary to  sir  Robert  Southwell.  His  services 
and  attachment  were  rewarded  by  the  post  of 
second  justice  in  the  court  of  Common  Pieas, 
in  1690,  and  he  was  employed  as  a  commis- 
sioner for  various  purposes,  and  \vas  even  made 
military  governor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Cork.  In  this  situation  he  proved  himself  an 
active  and  zealous  sen-ant  of  the  crowai,  but  at 
the  expence  of  the  poor  natives,  who  were 
treated  with  all  the  rigour  exercised  upon  a  con- 
quered and  a  hostile  people.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  leading  principle  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
subordinate  kingdom,  all  the  improvement  of 
which  depended  upon  its  thorough  subjection 
to  England.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
minutely  to  pursue  the  history  of  his  rise,  the 
steps  of  which  were  those  which  naturally  at- 
tended one  of  his  civil  and  professional  charac- 
ter. It  \\'as  to  his  credit  that  he  insisted  strongly 
upon  the  faithful  obsen-ance  of  the  articles  of 
Limerick,  which  many  protestants  opposed,  as 
too  favourable  to  the  catholics.  -For  his  firm- 
ness in  this  point,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
council-board  in  1695,  ^tidfor  some  time  had  no 
other  public  employment  but  that  of  a  judge. 
He  was  restored  to  the  council  in  1701 ;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  queen  Ann's  reign,  was  sent  . 
for  to  England  to  confer  with  the  ministry,  iu  " 
,  c  c 
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one  of  the  persons  best  informed  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  He  gave  some  hbcral  advice  respect- 
ing the  encouragement  of  the  coarser  woollen 
manufactures  in  that  country,  and  proposed 
other  useful  measures,  wliich  were  but  partially 
followed.  In  1703,  returning  with  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland ;  and  he  filled  that  high  station  with 
dignity  and  credit.  In  the  absence  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  he  was  twice  nominated  one  of  the 
lords  justices,  and  in  1706  he  was  created  a  b.i- 
ronet.  On  the  termination  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond's  government,  in  1707,  he  also  was  d'.s- 
missed  from  the  chancellorship.  '  He  spent  some 
time  in  retirement,  improving  his  estate,  and 
pursuing  the  study  of  divinity,  to  which  he  was 
much  inclined.  On  this  topic  he  published  two 
works  :  "  An  Address  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Communion  in  England,  &c."  1709,  i2mo. ; 
and  *'  An  Enquiry  into  Religion,  and  the  Use 
of  Reason  in  Reference  to  it,"  171 1,  8vo.  He 
still,  however,  retained  sufficient  attachment  to 
public  life,  to  accept  of  the  post  of  lord  chief- 
justice  of  the  Queen's-bench  in  Ireland.  Party 
animosities  rendered  this  an  uneasy  and  difficult 
Station.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
removed  from  the  bench,  and  from  his  seat  in 
the  privy-council,  and  underwent  the  censure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  some  points  of  his 
conduct,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  too 
much  biassed  in  favour  of  the  crown.  No  fur- 
ther proceedings  followed  the  votes  of  censure, 
and  he  thenceforth  entirely  withdrew  from  public 
concerns,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
privacy.  He  died  in  1733,  aged  eighty-three. 
Sir  Richard  Cox  is  only  remembered  as  an  au- 
thor by  his  work  entitled  "  Hibernia  Anglicana, 
or  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  Conquest 
thereof  by  the  English  to  this  present  Time,"  in 
two  parts,  1689,  1700.  The  first  part  of  this 
history  excited  so  much  curiosity,  that  the  au- 
tlior  was  urged  to  publish  the  second  rather  too 
hastily,  whence  it  did  not  receive  all  the  cor- 
rection he  intended  to  have  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  charncterised  as  deserving  more  applause 
for  the  assiduity  of  its  historical  researches  than 
for  any  merit  of  arrangement  and  composition. 
He  also  wrote  the  remarks  upon  Ireland,  printed 
in  bishop  Gibson's  translation  of  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia.    Biog.  Britan. —  A. 

COX,  Richard,  a  learned  English  prelate 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Whad- 
don,  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  mean  parentage,  in 
the  year  1499-  After  receiving  his  education  at 
Eton  school,  he  was  tlience  elected  into  a  scho- 
larship in  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  fellow  Ib  the  year  1519-    In  the 


same  year  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  Th^ 
character  which  he  sustained  in  the  university 
for  learning  and  piety,  occasioned  his  being^ 
fixed  upon  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  become  one 
of  the  members  of  the  new  foundation  whicl\ 
he  soon  afterwards  established  at  Oxford.  He 
was  accordingly  appointed  one  of  the  junior  ca- 
nons of  Cardinal  college ;  and,  in  the  year 
1525,  was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Ox- 
ford as  he  had  before  taken  at  Cambridge.  In 
the  following  year  he  performed  the  regular  ex- 
ercises, and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
The  progress  which  he  made  in  literature, and  the 
cxemplarincss  of  his  conduct,  procured  him  the 
same  respect  at  Oxford  as  he  had  enjoyed  at  the 
sister  university.  But  as  lie  had  caught  a  spark  of 
that  spirit  of  enquiry  which  was  then  f  preading 
over  Europe,  and  had  the  boldness  trcely  to  ex- 
press his  approbation  of  some  of  Luther's  at- 
tacks on  the  superstitions  of  the  papal  churchy 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  university,, 
and,  after  being  dqjrived  of  his  preferments, 
was  thrown  into  prison  uivder  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  We  are  not  informed  by  what  means 
he  obtained  his  liberty  ;  but  only  that,  on  that 
event,  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  was  some  time 
afterwards  chosen  master  of  Eton  school,  which- 
flourished  remarkably  under  his  superintendence. 
After  commencing  doctor  of  diviinty  at  Cam~ 
bridge,  in  1537,  he  was  made  archdeacon  o£ 
Ely  in  1540,  first  prebeitdary  of  that  cathedral 
in  1541,  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1542,  aniL 
dean  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1546  ;  in. 
which  university  he  was  also  incorporated  as 
iloctor  in  divinity.  These  successive  promo- 
tions he  obtained  principally  through  the  in- 
terest of  archbishop  Cranmer,  by  whose  recom-- 
niendation  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  young, 
prince  Edward.  On  that  prince's  accession  to. 
the  throne,  he  was  made  privy-counsellor  and. 
almoner  to  the  king  ;  was  appointed  chancellor ' 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1547,  canon  of 
Windsor  in  1548,  and  dean  of  Westminster  in 
the  following  year.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit 
the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  is  accused  of 
having  betrayed  a  fanatical  spirit,  in  purging 
the  public  libraries  of-  books  suspected,  by  their 
ornaments,  or  the  mathematical  figures  and  dia- 
grams which  they  contained,  to  be  favourable 
to  popery  or  magic.  There  is  probable  foun- 
dation for  this  charge ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  interests  of  knowledge  and  literature, 
should  have  sutTered  by  such  effects  of  mis- 
guided zeal.  Our  seats  of  learning,  hovvever,, 
owe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  his  intercession, 
that  when,  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  an  act 
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passed  foi  giving  all  chantries,  colleges,  &c.  to 
the  king,  the  colleges  in  both  universities  were 
escepted.  Soon  after  queen  Wary  had  com- 
menced her  reign,  Dr.  Cox  was  stripped  of  his 
preferments,  and  once  more  thrown  into  pri- 
son. He  was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  ob- 
tain his  liberty  without  any  long  confinement ; 
when,  foreseeing  the  horrible  persecutions 
which  afterwards  took  place,  he  prudently  with- 
drevi'  from  the  storm,  and  retired  to  the  conti- 
nent. The  first  place  at  which  he  fixed  his  re- 
sidence was  Strasburgh,  where,  in  connection 
with  other  learned  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  public 
worship  according  to  the  form  established  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  considerable  congregation  of  Eng- 
lish exiles  at  Frankfort,  who  had  chosen  to 
adopt  alterations  in  their  mode  of  conducting  di- 
vine service,  by  which  they  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  form  observed  in  the  French  re- 
formed churches,  and  at  Geneva.  This  differ- 
ence in  relation  to  the  externals  of  religion,  gave 
Tise  to  a  correspondence  between  the  parties, 
and  to  contests  and  divisions,  which  terminated 
in  the  separation  of  the  puritans  from  the  church 
of  England.  And  in  these  contests  Dr.  Cox  sus- 
tained a  part,  which,  if  it  be  a  proof  of  his 
bold  and  active  spirit,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the 
order  of  church  government  and  discipline  ap- 
pointed by  king  Edward's  service-book,  cannot 
be  commended  as  very  ingenuous  or  charitable. 
Coming  to  Frankfort  with  some  of  his  friends, 
and  failing  in  the  first  instance  to  introduce  into 
the  English  church  at  that  place  the  discipline 
observed  at  Strasburgh,  he  had  the  baseness  to 
accuse  Mr.  Knox,  the  minister,  of  high-treason 
against  the  emperor,  on  the  ground  of  his  hav- 
ing said,  in  a  book  published  some  years  before 
in  England,  that  the  emperor  was  no  less  an 
enemy  to  Christ  than  Nero.  The  consequence 
of  that  charge  was  that  gentleman's  being  si- 
lenced, and  then  banished  by  the  magistrates ; 
after  which  Dr.  Cox  obtained  leave  for  the  full 
use  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  broke  up  the 
old  congregation,  and  endeavoured  to  oblige  its 
members  to  become  conformists  to  the  system 
adopted  by  their  Strasburgh  brethren.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  the  unchristian 
spirit  which  he  displayed,  even  while  suffering 
himself  under  the  rod  of  persecution,  drove 
many  of  his  fellow  exiles  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
other  places,  where  they  might  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  their  judgments  and  consciences  with- 
out molestation.  Dr.  Cox  afterwards  formed  a 
kind  of  university  among  the  English  ^  Frank- 
fort, appointing  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  lec- 


turer, a  divinity  professor,  and  a  treasurer  t» 
receive  such  contributions  as  should  be  remitted 
from  England ;  and  then  returned  to  Stras- 
burgh, for  the  sake  of  meeting  Peter  MartyT, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship at  Oxford.  A  brighter  prospect  novvr 
opened  before  him.  By  the  accession  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1558,  he  was  enabled  to  return 
with  safety  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  divines  commissioned  to  revise  the 
liturgy,  and  one  of  the  eight  champions  on 
the  protestant  side,  in  the  disputation  held  at 
Westminster  with  an  equal  number  selected 
from  among  the  popish  clergy.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  queen  nominated  him  bishop 
of  Ely,  as  a  mark  of  her  approbation  of  his 
professional  services,  and  the  part  which  he 
had  acted  abroad  in  defence  of  the  English  li- 
turgy. Soon  after  this  event  he  joined  with 
Dr.  Parker,  archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  bishops  elect  of  London,  Chichester,  and 
Hereford,  in  petitioning  the  queen  against  an 
act  that  had  passed  for  alienating  and  exchang- 
ing the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  bishops ; 
which  was  a  strong  proof  of  his  integrity,  as  he 
could  not  but  know  that  such  a  measure  would 
expose  him  to  the  loss  of  her  majesty's  favour. 
He  was  equally  influenced  by  a  regard  to  duty, 
in  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  the  queen's 
determination  of  retaining  the  crucifix  and  lights 
'on  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  in  his  stre- 
nuoils  defence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  of  which  she  expressed  a  strong 
disapprobation.  He  likewise  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  body 
of  laws,  which  was  drawn  up  by  archbijhop 
Cranmer,  and  other  learned  divines,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  king  Edward's  reign  ;  in  which 
object  he  failed,  most  probably  because  they 
were  thought  to  intrench  too  much  upon  tiie 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  authority  of 
the  civil  courts.  To  such  learned  men  as  were 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  church 
as  by  law  established,  he  shewed  himself  a 
friendly  patron  ;  but  he  was  as  hostile  in  his 
present  situatioia,as  when  he  was  an  exile  in  Ger- 
many, to  those  who  would  not  strictly  conform 
to  its  discipline  ai>d  ceremonies.  And  he  was  not 
sparing  in  his  advice  to  his  brother  prelates,  any 
more  than  in  his  own  exertions,  to  be  active  in 
restraining  them,  or  in  using  severe  punishments 
to  compel  them  to  submission.  When  even 
the  privy-council  shewed  a  disposition  to  screen 
some  of  that  party  from  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
he  was  so  bold  as  to  write  a  letter  to  the  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh,  threatening  to  appeal  to  the 
queen,  if  they  coutinued  to  interfere  in  ccclcsi- 
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Mtical  mnttcrs,  which,  he  maintained,  belonged 
Qiily  to  the  jiiristiictiou  of  the  bishops.     As  far 
then  as  liis  power  extended,  it  is  iwt  unjust  to 
class  him  among  protestant  persecutors.     Uui- 
ing  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  greatly 
harassed    by  the   rapacious   spirit  of  different 
courtiers,  who  obtained  grants  of  manors   and 
otlier  estates  belonging  to  his  see,  and  the  royal 
command  and  authority  for  his  alienating  them. 
Some  of  those  estates  he  was  persuaded  to  give 
up  ;  but  his  acquieicence  in  the  royal  pleasure 
having  oirly  tiuded  to  render  the  favourites  of 
the  queen  more  insatiable,  he  exerted  great  spi- 
rit in  preserving  what  was  still  left.     This  firm- 
ness exposed  him  to  tedious  and  vexing  prose- 
cutions, which  produced  such  an  etfcet  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  repeatedly  desired  leave  to  re- 
sign his  bishopric ;  and,  at  last,  on  the  humi- 
liating  terms   of  reserving   for  himself  only  a 
yearly  pension   of  two  hundred  pounds  out  of 
his  see,  and  the  least  of  five  country-houses  be- 
longing to  it.    The  queen's  consent  to  that  mea- 
sure was  obtained  in  the  year  15795  and  the 
forms  of  resignation  were  actually  drawn   up  ; 
but   no   respectable   person   being  found  who 
would  accept  of  his  bishopric  on  such  ignomi- 
nious conditions,  he  enjoyed  it  until  his  death, 
in    1 5  81,  when  he   was   in   the   eighty- second 
year  of  his  age.     Bishop  Cox  was  undoubtedly 
a  learned  man,  and,  in  many  points,  a  respect- 
able character ;  but  that  he  was  bigotted  and 
mtolerant  cannot  be  denied  by   those   who  im- 
partially weigh  his  history.     He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  covelousness,  and  possessing  a  vindic- 
tive spirit.    The  former  part  of  the  charge  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  supported ;  but   lor  the 
latter,  his  conduct  at  Frankfort,  and  the  seve- 
rity which  he  shewed  towards  sojne  deprived 
catholics  in  his  custody,  afford  too  much  foun- 
dation.    It  is  remarked  concerning  him,  that  he 
•was  the  first  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  a 
college.     He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Oration 
at  tlie  Beginning  of  the  Disputation  of  Dr.  Tre- 
shim,  and  others,  with  Peter  Martyr,"  and  of 
"  An  Oration  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  same," 
in  Latin,  and  printed  in  1549,  4to. ;  of  "  Reso- 
lutions on  some  Questions  concerning  the  Sa- 
craments," in  the  collection  of  records  at  the 
end  of  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion -,  and,  jointly   with   others,  of  the   "  De- 
claration concerning  the  Functions  and  divine 
Institution   of  Bishops  and  Priests,"  and    the 
"  Answere   to   the   Queries   concerning   some 
Abuses  of  the  ivlnss,"  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  addendii  to  th.it  work  -,  and  of  several  let- 
ters and  small  pieces,  published  by  Mr.  Strype» 
ni  hie  Annals  of  the  Rcfomiatiou.   He  was  aisp 


concerned  In  compiling  the  first  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Review  of  it  in 
1559,  as  before  noticed.  To  the  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  made  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
he  contributed  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  LiMstle  to  the  Romans.  He 
is  likewise  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  con- 
struction of  Lilly's  Grammar.  Bisgr.  Bril. — M. 
COYPEL,  Noel,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
French  school,  was  born  in  1628,  and  early 
placed  with  one  of  the  profession  at  Orleans. 
Not  liking  his  situation,  he  went  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  where  by  chance  he  en- 
tered a  church  in  which  Quilletier  was  paint- 
ing. The  attention  with  whieh  the  youth, 
viewed  the  work  struck  the  artist,  who,  after 
some  questions,  put  the  pencil  into  his  hand. 
Noel  soon  shewed  what  he  was  able  to  do  with- 
it,  and  Quilletier  gave  him  employment.  He,- 
was  afterwards  engaged  by  Charles  Errard  in. 
some  paintings  carried  on  at  ihe  Louvre,  and 
the  pay  given  him  was  as  high  as  that  of  the 
ablest  workmen.  His  name  became  known, 
and  he  was  thenceforth  always  in  the  king's: 
employ.  He  married  in  1660  a  painter's 
daughter,  who,  besitles  tiie  virtues  of  a  good  wife, 
possessed  skill  in  portrait-painting,  to  which 
branch  he  also  applied.  In  1663  he  was.  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  professor  tlic  year  following.  About 
this  time  he  painted  a  picture  for  Notre  Dame, 
which  raised  hi,n  to  the  first  class  in  his  pro- 
fession. Several  works  were  allotted  to  him  in, 
the  Old  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries  ;  and  he  was 
recommended  to  the  parliament  of  Britanny  to 
decorate  the  ceiling  of  their  great  audience- 
chamber  at  Rennes.  The  king  in  1672  gave 
him  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  and  nominated 
him  director  of  the  French  academy  at  Rome. 
He  took  with  him  his  son  Antony  and  his- 
brother-in-law  ;  and  by  his  means  the  academy 
acquired  new  lustre,  and  was  lodged  in  a  pa- 
lace. He  procured  models  of  the  finest  st.itues 
in  Rome  to  place  in  its  saloon,  and  he  himself 
daily  set  the  example  of  making  drawings  after 
them.  He  corrected  the  designs  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  gave  them  excellent  instructions  in 
tlie  art.  Four  characters  from  ancient  history 
of  his  painting  were  exliibited  at  the  Rotundo, 
and  obtained  universal  applause.  After  an, 
abode  of  three  years  at  Rome,  he  returned  to 
France  in  1676,  and  was  engaged  in  new  works 
for  the  king,  in  which  he  displayed  the  im- 
provements he  had  made.  His  genius  was  fer- 
tile ;  he  painted  with  correctness  and  expres- 
sion,  and  ia  a  good  style  of  colouring.    He 
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gave  reveral  designs  for  the  tnpestry  of  the  Go- 
belins, and  was  chosen  rector  of  the  academy. 
Giie  of  his  maxims  was,  that  a  great  painter 
would  succeed  better  in  a  sterile  subject  which 
he  couLl  enrich  by  his  invention,  tlian  in  one 
so  ample  and  copious  as  rather  to  require  re- 
trenchment than  addition.  His  family  was  in- 
creased by  a  second  marriage  ;  and  the  king 
settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  looo  crowns, 
and  nominated  him  director  after  the  death  of 
Mignard.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  un- 
dertook the  fresco  paintings  above  the  great 
altar  at  the  Invalids.  He  obtained  great  credit 
by  them,  but  the  labour  threw  him  into  a  dis- 
order of  which  he  died  in  1 707,  aged  seventy- 
nine.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  at  Paris.  Several  of  them  are  en- 
graved by  himself  and  other  artists.  D^Ar- 
genvilL-  Vies  des  Peintres. — A. 

COYPEL,  Antony,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Paris  in  1661.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father,  and  accompanied 
him  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where  he  assidu- 
ously employed  himself  in  studying  the  works 
of  great  masters.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
acquired  for  him  the  friendship  and  applause 
of  Bernini,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  By  their  advice,  after  a  three-years' 
residence  at  Rome,  he  visited  Lombardy,  and 
viewed  the  capital  performances  of  tliat  school. 
Returning  to  France,  he  made  himself  known 
by  various  works,  and  his  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  admitted  into  the  academy  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  appointed  first  painter  to 
monsieur,  the  king's  brother.  He  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  artists  employed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  chapel  of  Versailles.  He  also 
gave  designs  for  several  large  tapestry  pieces  from 
scripture  subjects.  In  1707  he  was  made  a 
professor  and  rector  of  the  academy.  At  this 
time  he  received  such  advantageous  oflers  for 
settling  in  England,  that  the  duke  de  Chartres 
(afterwards  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans)  made 
him  a  private  visit,  and  successfully  employed 
his  promises  and  influence  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posal. He  became  director  of  the  aca- 
demy in  1714",  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  ennobled,  and  appointed  first  painter  to 
the  king.  He  enjoyed  the  same  post  under  the 
r>.'gent,  who  employed  him  to  paint  the  new 
j^.llery  of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  chose  for  this 
purpose  fourteen  subjects  out  of  the  Eneid ; 
and  he  executed  them  so  much  to  die  regent's 
satisfaction^  that  he  had  the  present  of  a  coach, 
:Hid  a  peusicn  of  1500  livrcs.  That  prince, 
who  had  a  taste  for  painting  as  well  as  for  the 
otbec.  iinc  sits,  couxlefccnded.  aUo  to  become 


his  disciple,  and  surprised  the  master  by  his 
proficiency.  Coypel,  however,  was  a  perfect  - 
French  painter.  Fertile  and  florid  in  his  ideas, 
he  excelled  in  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
the  art ;  but  the  airs  of  his  heads  were  often 
strained  and  affected,  his  attitudes  unnatural, 
and  his  expression  of  the  passions  deviated  into 
grimace.  His  talents  were  not  confined  to  the 
pencil.  He  wrote  a  work  on  painting  in  form 
of  dialogue,  with  an  epistle  in  verse  address- 
ed to  his  son,  in  which  he  displayed  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and- 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.  He  gave  the  de-  - 
signs  of  the  medals  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  set  of  tapestry  designs  from  the  Iliad,  when 
he  fell  into  a  declining  state  of  health,  which 
carried  him  off  in  1722,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  to  be  seen  at 
Paris  and  Versailles,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  liave  been  engraved.  His  son  and 
disciple,  Charles  Coypel,  rose  to  the  first  honours 
of  his  profession.  D'Argert-oille  Vies  des  Pein- 
tres.— A. 

COYPEL,  NoEL-NicHOLAs,  fon  of  Noel, 
and  brother  of  Antony,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1692.  His  father  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
his  art  •,  but  dying  when  this  son  was  only  fif- 
teen, the  mother  would  have  placed  him  in  the 
public  olEces.  Such,  however,  was  his  natural 
turn  to  painting,  that  it  v/as  thought  proper  to 
indulge  it,  and  he  made  great  improvement  by 
his  private  studies,  little  assisted  by  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  somewhat  jealous  of  him. 
He  was  disappointed  in  his  ardent  desire  of  be-- 
ing  sent  for  improvement  to  Rome  -,  howeverj 
he  made  a  progress  which  gained  him  admission 
into  the  acaderny.  He  was  little  known  till  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  1722  ;  but  he  then 
began  to  display  the  talents  which  his  timidity 
had  concealed.  W  hen  a  royal  prize  was  of- 
fered in  1727  for  the  best  painting,  Noel-Ni- 
cholas appeared  among  the  twelve  competitors ; 
and  his  piece,  representing  the  triumph  of  Ani- 
phitrite,  was  so  much  admired  for  its  beautv, 
that  the  public  estimation  adjudged  the  palm  td 
him.  The  court  determined  differently  j  but 
the  count  de  MoR'ille,  secretary  of  state,  who 
united  taste  to  generosity,  paid  him  for  his  pic- 
ture the  price  which  the  king  had  offered  for 
the  victor.  He  painted  some  churoh  pieces 
which  gained  him  great  reputation ;  particularly 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  Sr. 
Saviour's  church,  which  is  coloured  in  an  ad- 
mirable style.  A  picture  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
crossing  the  sea  on  his  mantle,  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  ftliuimes,  is  reckoned  one  of  liis  best  per- 
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formanccs.     He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  Colbert,  cardinal  Mazarine,  the  prince  of  Fur- 

the  aciidcmy  in  1733,  and  was  extremely  assi-  stenberg,    and    the    count    of    Lorraine.      Ho 

duous  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  stu-  adorned  the  Tuilleries  with  the  admired  group 

dents,    ill  his  works  he   closely  followed   na-  of   a    faun,    hamadryad,   and   Flora,  and   with 

ture.     His  designs  were  elegant  and  correct ;  two  winged  horses,  one  mounted  by  Fame,  tlic 

his  pencil  soft,  fresh,  and  flowing;  the  airs  of  other  by  Mercury.     The  king  took  pleasure  in 

his  heads  were  graceful ;  and  his  compositions  seeing  him  work  at  Marly,  and  one  day  asked  him 

•well  studied  and  striking.     Latterly  he  applied  if  he  had  no  sons  brought  up  to  his  own  pro- 

to  portrait-fainting,  as  well  in  oil  as  in  pastel,  fcssion  ?  "  I   have   several   children,  sire,"   re- 

nnd  with  distinguished  success.     Having  mar-  plied  Coysevox,  "  and  among  them  three  young 

ried  a  M'idow  with  a  large  family,  the  care  and  meji,  who  spend  in  your  majesty's  service  all  I 

labour  he  underwent  in  maintaining  them  en-  can  get  by  my  chisel."     The  king  promised  to 

tirely  banished  his  natural  chearfulness,  and  de-  advance  them.     He  succced-d  no  less  in  busts 

stroyed  the  ease  of  mind  essential  to  works  of  than  in  fancy  figures  and  compositions.     He 

invention.     He  was  also  nitich  discomposed  by  m.idc  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  per- 

a  law-suit  concerning  his  demand  for  the  work  sons  of  the  time  ;  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  di/Terent 

at  St.  Saviour's ;  and   this   vexation,  joined   to  ages,  of  Maria  Terca  of  Austria,  Conde,    Fu- 

«n  accidental  bltwv  on  the  head,  put  an  end  to  rtnne,  Crcqui,  Colbert,  the  chancellor  le   Fcl- 

Jiis  life  in  17351  ^  ^^^  ^&^  °^  forty-three,  when  lier,  the  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  de  Polignac, 

liis  reputation  was  daily  increasing.     Some  of  and  a  nurtiber  of  others.     He  particularly  ex- 

his    pictures   are   at   Versailles.      He    himself  celled  in  representing  that  part  of  dress  which 
<:tchcd  four  of  his  designs,  and   thirteen   of  his  Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone  ; 

-pieces  have   been  engraved  by  other  masters,  and  he  gave  an  airiness  and  lightness  to  the  curls, 

D' Arpenvillf, — A.  of  which  marble  would  seem  almost  unsuscep- 

COYSEVOX,     Antony,     a    distinguished  tible.     Over  every  subject  he  diifuscd  the  spe- 

Frcnch  sculptor,  was  descended  from  a  Spanish  cies  of  grace  proper  to  it.      His   knowledge  of 


family,  and  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1640.  From 
childhood  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents  for 
sculpture.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  worked  under  Lerambert,  and  other 
eminent  artists.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
his  reputation  was  so  well  established,  that,  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many by  the  cardinal  of  Furstenberg,  entrusted 
•with  the  decoration  of  that  prelate's  palace  at 
Saverne.  After  his  return  to  France,  he  was 
one  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  gallery  and  gardens  of  Versailles 
contain  many  of  his  performances.  The  Aca- 
-demy  of  Painting  admitted  him  as  a  member  in 
1676,  and  appointed  him  professor  the  next 
.year.     He  successively  rose  in  it  to  the  offices 


anatomy  gave  him  correctness  in  his  outlines, 
and  in  the  expression  of  the  muscles.  Some  of 
his  imitations  of  the  antique  possessed  the  true 
character  of  primitive  art.  His  Venus  on  the 
shell,  and  liis  modest  Venus,  are  especially  ad- 
mired. Coysevox  was  a  man  of  much  private 
worth,  generous  and  charitable,  humble  and 
pious,  free  from  self-conceit  in  the  midst  of 
professional  honours.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1  720, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  wliieh  he  bore  with  great  patience.  He 
left  a  vast  number  of  works  to  testify  his  dili- 
gence, and  formed  several  eminent  pupils,  among 
whom  were  his  two  nephews,  the  younger  Cou- 
Stous.      ly Argcnville  Vies  des  Sculpt. — A. 

CRADOCK,  Samuel,    a    learned    noncon- 


creed  by  the  parliament  of  Britanny,was  confided 
to  him ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  his  attention  to  copy  the  true 
features  of  nature.  He  caused  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen of  the  finest  horses  in  the  king's  stables  to 


of   rector,  director,  and    perpetual    chancellor,    formist  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century.     We 
In  1689  the  equestrian  ftatue  of  the  king,  de-     meet  with  few  particulars  respecting   the  life 

"of  this  gentleman,  excepting  that  he  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  where, 
after  going  through  the  regular  exercises  wiili 
applause,  he  was  successively  incorporated  B.A. 
M.A.  and  B.D.  and,  obtaining  a  fellowship, 
be  brought  to  him,  that  he  might  study  their  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  North  Cadbury  in 
several  beauties  ;  and  he  had  various  conferences  Somersetshire.  When  the  act  of  uniformity 
with  the  ablest  equerries,  relative  to  the  most  took  pl.ice,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
graceful  movements  of  horses,  and  the  noblest  linquish  his  preferment,  and  retired  to  an  estate 
attitudes  of  riders.  He  also  dissected  horses  which  was  left  him  by  a  relation  at  Wick- 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  joints  and  ham  Brook  in  SuHblk  ;  where,  for  several  years, 
muscles.  Among  the  great  works  upon  which  he  preached  in  his  own  house,  gratis,  to  those 
tf  was  afterwards  employed  were  the  tombs  of    of  the  neighbourhood  who  cliose  to  be  his  au- 
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ditors,  and  employed  himself  in  Instructing  some 
young   gentlemen   in  useful  parts  of  learning. 
He  was  afterwards  pastor  to  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation at  or  near  Bishop's  Storford,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  died  in  1706,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  was   the  author   of 
the    following    works,    which  afford   sufficient 
evidence  of  his  learning,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  rational  manly  piety  : 
"  The   Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
theirTexts  methodized,  &c."  1668,  folio  ;  "  The 
Apostolical  History,  containing  the  Acts,  La- 
bours, Travels,  Sermons,  &c.  of  the  Apostles, 
till  the  Time  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem," 
1672,  folio  ;    'The  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
methodized,"   1683,  folio;    "Knowledge   and 
Practice,  a  plain  Discourse  of  the  chief  Things 
to  be  known,  believed,  and  done,  in   order  to 
Salvation,"    1673,   410.  ;    "  A  Supplement    to 
Knowledge  and  Piactice,"  1679,  4to. ;  and  "  An 
Exposition  and  Par.iphrase  of  the  ReveLtion," 
1696,  8vo.      WoocTs  Athiiut,   Ox.  vol.  IL    Cala- 
tnfs  Accotmt  of  the  ejected  Ministers,  vol.  II. — M. 
CRAIG,  John,    a    learned    mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  but  where  or  when 
born  we  have  not  been  able   to   learn.     Of  the 
diligence  with  which  he  applied  to  the   mathe- 
matics, and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  solved 
the  most  difficult  problems,  various  proofs  may 
be  found  in  the  Philosophicd  Transactiorrs,  and 
the  Acta  Eruditorum.     About  the  year  16S0 
k  appears  that  he  made  the   mathematics  his 
prmcipal  study ;  and   fixing  on   Cambridge   as 
the   place   of  his   residence,   began  to    employ 
himself  in  writing  on  fluxions.    In  1685  he  had 
a  dispute  with  John  Bernoulli,  respecting  the 
method  of  the  cjuadrature  of  curved  lines  and  cur- 
vilinear figures,  in  which  Leibnitz  espoused  the 
cause  of  Craig,  and  defended  him  in  the  Acta 
Eruditorum   for    1695.     Without   carrying  the 
dispute  farther,  Craig  applied  with  double  assi- 
duity to  his  favourite  pursuit,  and,  in  1699,  made 
an  attempt  to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion, in   a  singular  work  which  he  published 
under   the   title    of    "  Theologix    Christianjc 
Principia  I.Iathematica."     After  this,  Bernoulli 
having  made  known  his  problem  on  the  con- 
version of  a  curved  algebraic  line  into  an  infinite 
number  of  others   equal   in   length,  Craig  re- 
solved it ;  but  Bernoulli  published  his  own  so- 
lution   in    1705,    and   rejected   that   of   Craig, 
whom  he  accused  of  having  drawn  false  con- 
clusions.    In  1708,  Craig  having  inserted  a  pa- 
per on  the   same  subject   in   the   Philosophical 
Transactions,  Bernoulli  shewed  that  his  conclu- 
sions there  were  still  less   agreeable   to   truths 
On  this  occasion  Craig  behaved  with  g^reat  caa- 


dour,  and  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  Trans^ 
actions  fori7io  that  Bernoulli  was  right.    As- 
the  contemporaries  of  this  mathematician  have 
said  very  little  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  the  time  of  his  death   is  not  known. 
His  works  are  :  "  Methodus  Figurarum  Lineis 
Rectis  et  Curvis  comprehensarum  Qu^adraturas 
determinandi,"  London,    1685,    4to. — the  me- 
thod which  the  author  here  employs  is  in  a 
great  measure  borrowed  from  a  theorem  of  Dr. 
BaiTow ;  "  Additio  ad  INIethodum   Figurarum 
Quadraturas  determinandi,"  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1685  ;  "  Specimen  Methodl 
generalis    determinandi    Figurarum    Quadratu- 
ras ;"  "  TractatUb  Mathematicus  de  Figurarum 
Curvilinearum  Quadraturis,  et  Locis   Geome- 
tricis,"  London,   1693,  4to. ;    "  De  Figurarum 
Geometrice  Irrationalium  Quadraturis,"  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  i6<,7.  No.  232; 
"  Additio  ad  Schedulam  de  Quadraturis,"  ibid. 
N0.-235;   "   Quadratura  Lcganthmic?e,"  ibid.- 
No.  245  ;    "  Theologise    Christianse   Principia 
Mathematica,"    London,     1699,    4to.      In   this 
work  the  author  endeavours  to  apply  mathema- 
tical calculation  to  the  credibility  of  the  history 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  prove,  i.  That  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
totally  ceased  with   the   eighth  century,  had  it 
not  rested  on  more  than  the  oral   testimony   of 
one ;  2.  That   the  probability  of  this   history,, 
written  by  four  historians,  and  propagated  by  a 
great  many  copies  of  their  works,  was  as  strong 
at  the  time  he  composed  his  book  (that  is,  in- 
1699),  as  it  would  have  been  in   the  time  of 
Christ,  to  a  person  who  had  heard  it  related  by 
the  twenty-eight  disciples ;  3.  That  the  proba- 
bility of  this  history,  at  the  end  of  3150  years, 
reckoning  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  will  entirely, 
cease,  and  consequently  that  this  will  be  the 
epoch  when  the  Son  of  God  will  come  to  judge- 
tlie  world  ;  because   then,  according   to   Luke, 
chap.  viii.  v.  8.  there  will  be  no  more  faith  on 
the  earth.  As  this  work  had  become  exceedingly 
scarce,  professor  J.  D;  Titius,  of .  Wittenberg, 
published  a  second  edition  of  it  at-  Lelpsic,  in 
1755,  4to.  accompanied  with  obsen'ations.  In 
which  he  refuted  the  author,  and  added  a  short 
dissertation  on   tlie   same  subject..   The   abbe 
Houtville  also  endeavoured  to  overturn  Ci-aig's 
arguments,  in  his  Religion  Chi etiennc  prouvee 
p.ir  les  Faits.     IMontmort,  in  an  advertisement . 
prefixed  to  his  Essai  d' Analyse  sur  les  Jeux  de 
Haz-ards,  speaking  of  a  paper  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,    respecting   a    method  of 
estimating  the  probability  In  ditTerent  cases  of 
human  testimony,  whetlicr  oral  or  written,  tays, 
"  All  tills  is  true  and  evident ;  but  what  can  we.. 
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t^rncc  cnncliiik,  ami  how  are  we  to  apply  these 
th<wiios  ?  Ill  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  -,  ami 
yet  this  and  much  more  has  been  undertaken  by 
a  leamtd  English  geometrician,  whose  polite 
and  obliging  manners  have  prepossessed  me  in 
favour  of  his  lieart,  as  much  as  his  excellent 
works  have  inspired  me  with  esteem  for  his  ta- 
lents. The  book  to  which  I  allude  is  entitled 
PIiilosophi-E  Christians  Principia  Mathematica. 
The  author  of  it  is  Mr.  Craig,"  &c.  &c.  J^ele- 
lu'io's  Contini/atioH  of  Lecher's  Gelehrt.  Lexicon. 
Alontmort  Essai  d' Analyse  sitr  !es  jfeux  de  Ha- 
■zards. — ^J. 

CRAIG,  William,  a  respectable  divine  and 
elegnnt  preacher  i;i  the  church  of  Scotl'.iul,  was 
torn  at   Glasgow  in  the  year  1709.     His  edu- 
cation he  received  in  the  seminaries  of  that  city, 
■wlKre  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  classical  learning,  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, and    an    acquaintance   with    the    moral 
vritevs  of  Greece  and  Rome.    To  the  stores  of 
knowledge  derived  from  these  sources  he  added 
those  of  theology ;  and  was  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing  for  that  profession,  to  which  he  was  early 
inclined,  l>y  able  tutors  and  friends,  particularly 
by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy in  the  university  of  Glasgow.    He  was  ha- 
bitually pious,  and  ardently  devout,  and  felt  a 
«leep  interest  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself ;  and,  from  a  combination  of  these 
dispositions  with  the  advantages  of  the  course  of 
study  which  he  had  pursued,  arrived  at  the  cha- 
racter of  an   elegant,  instructive,  and  impres- 
sn'e  preaclier.     The  subjects  of  his  pulpit-ad- 
dresses were  not  obscure  tenets  of  speculative 
theology,  but  such  as  embraced   the  extent  of 
religious  and  moral  obligation,  not  founded  on 
any    human   system,  but  the  christian   Scrip- 
tures •,  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was  solemn, 
yet    anim.ated ;    earnest,    but    correct,  without 
formality.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in 
choosing  such  a  line  of  pulpit-oratory,  he  should 
become  a  fashionable,  or  very  popular  preacher. 
In  the  year  1737  he  received  a  presentation  to 
the  parish  of  Cambusncthan,  in  Clydesdale.  But 
the  aversion  of  his  parishioners  to  lay  patronage, 
under  which  he  obtained  his  living,  aixl  their 
inclination  for  sermons  abounding   in  obscure 
and  mystical  theology,  rather  than  such  as  in- 
culcated  active   virtue,  rendered  his    situation 
among  them  far  from  desirable.     After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile   his 
parishioners  to  that  system  of  instruction  whicli 
he  thought  best  suited  to  them,  during  which 
he  refused  presentations  to  other  churches,  he 
found  the  opposition  to  his  labours  so   unplea- 
r>nt,  thut  he  vas  induced  at  length  to  accept  of 


a  presentation  to  a  church  in  his  native  c'lty, 
where  hi:,  relations  and  literary  friends  resided. 
He  was  first  appointed  minister  of  the  Wynrf 
church   in   that   city ;  and  after  the  building  of 
St.  Andrew's  church,  was  remo%'ed  thither.    In 
that  church   his   audience   was   not  numerous, 
consisting  only  of  those  who  could  be  satisfied 
with  good  composition,  and  rational  liberal  sen- 
timents.    He  was,  however,  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  situation,  and  so  sincerely  attached  to 
those  who  seemed  to  profit  by  his  instructions, 
that  he  declined  the  proposal  of  some  of  his 
friends  at  Edinburgh,  who  wished  to  remove 
him  to  that  city.     On   the  death  of  professor 
Potter,  who  filled  the  divinity-chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Craig  was  proposed 
by  his  friends  for  that  professorship.     He  was 
opposed,  however,  by  Ur.  Lcec'hman,  a  pcrsoii 
of  congenial  sentiments  and  liiieraHty  with  him- 
self;   and    another-   candidate,  who,  though    a 
man  of  worth  and  piety,  and  popular  vv'irh  th^r 
multitude,  was  not  so  proper  as  citlicr  of  his 
competitors  for  that  situation.     Such  being  tlic 
state  of  things,  Mr.  Craig,  apprehending  rliat 
tlie  interests  of  religion  would  be  best  served  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lcechman,  prevailed 
upon  his  friends  to  transfer  their  votes  to  that' 
gentleman,  who  obtained  the  professorship  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  lord  rector.     About  the 
same  time  Mr.  Craig  entered  into  the  matrimo- 
nial  connection  with  a  lady  to  v'hom  he   was 
united  for  sixteen  years  in  great  felicity,  and 
from  whose   death,  in  tire   year   1758,  he  re- 
ceived a  shock  which  he  scarcely  ever  recovered. 
He  was  afterwards,  indeed,  iiappily  married  to 
a  second  wife ;  but  for  several  years  before  his 
death,  bis    strength   and   health  gradually  de- 
clined.    He  was  possessed  of  great  sensibility, 
which  rendered  him  averse  to  indiscriminate  so- 
ciety, and  quickened  his  sense  of  misfortunes, 
and  gave  to  his  mind  a  melancholy  cast.     This 
temper  increased  as  he  advanced   in  life,  until 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  enjoying 
happiness,  and  became  subject  to  a  depression 
of  spirits  which  no  amusements  could  relieve. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  sufferings  were 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  son,  and 
of  his  second  wife,  whose  affectionate  assidui- 
ties had  been  employed  in  unremitting  endea- 
vours to  solace  and   support  him.     After  lan- 
guishing for  some  time  in  a  state  of  feebleness 
and  dejection,  he  was  carried  off  by  an  easy 
death  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.     He 
was  the  author  of  some  single  sermons,  pub- 
lished in  1 76 1  and  1764,  about  which  time  he 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  conferred 
upon  hiai  by  tlie  university  of  Glasgow;  of  "  Au 
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•Essay  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  which 
his  character  is  delineated  from  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  his  Hfe,  published  in 
1767;  and  "Twenty  Discourses  on  various 
Subjects,"  published  in  1775.  Both  the  last- 
mentioned  articles  deservedly  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  public,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  justness  and  utility  of  sentiment, 
clothed  in  a  style  that  is  in  general  correct,  per- 
spicuous, and  pleasing.      Biog.  Briian. — M. 

CRAKANTHORPE,  Richard,  a  learned 
English  divine  in  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Stiickland 
in  Westmoreland,  whence  he  was  sent  toQueen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  1583,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow  in  1698.  Before  ^hat  time  lie  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 
He  was  held  in  much  veneration  for  his  pro- 
found skill  in  controversial  theology,  and  was 
greatly  admired  as  a  preacher,  especially  among 
those  who  were  puritanically  inclined.  When 
king  James  I.  sent  the  lord  Ewers  embassador- 
cxtraordinary  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  in 
1603,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  embassy,  and  embraced  the  opportunity 
which  his  situation  afforded  him  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  the  German  literati,  and 
of  visiting  the  universities  and  libraries  in  that 
country.  A/ter  his  return  to  England,  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Dr.  Ravis,  bishop  of  I^ondon, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  Black  Notley,  near  Brain- 
tree,  in  Essex.  He  had  the  reputation  of  exten- 
sive learning,  and  eminent  virtue,  and  of  being 
at  the  same  time  a  great  canonist,  and  familiarly 
acquainted,  beyond  most  men  of  his  time,  with 
the  fathers,  councils,  antl  schoolmen.  Ele  died 
at  his  rectory,  for  want  of  a  bishopric,  as  king 
James  L  used  to  say,  in  1624.  His  publica- 
tions were,  "Justinian  the  Emperor  defended, 
against  Cardinal  Baronius,"  1616,  4to.  ;  "  In- 
troduclio  in  Metapliysicam,  Lib.  1\^"  1619, 
4to. ;  "  Defence  of  Constantine,  with  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Pope's  Tempor-1  Monarchy,"  1621, 
4to. ;  "  Logicce  Libri  Ouinque,  &e."  1622, 
4to. ;  "  Tractatus  de  Providentia  Dei,"  1622, 
4to. ;  "  Defensio  Eeclesix  Anglican^  contra 
M.  Anton,  de  Dominis  Arehiep.  Spalatensis  In- 
jurias,"  1622,  4to. ;  "  Virgilius  Dormitans, 
Rome's  See  overthrown,  or  a  Treatise  on  tlie 
First  General  Coimcil  lield  at  Constantinople, 
An.  553,  &c."  163  I,  folio;  and  various  single 
sermons.  ,  i"ie  also  left  behind  him  several  WSS. 
some  of  which  were  deposited  in  Queen's 
college  library.      Wood's  Ather.iS  Ox.  vol.  I. — INL 

CRAMAUD,or  Cre'maud,  Simon  DE,cardi- 
nal,  who  distinguished  himself  in  several  import- 
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ant  ecclesiastical  ncgociations  in  the  foiirteetlth 
and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  his 
name  from  his  native  place,  near  Rochechouart 
in  Poitou.  By  Ins  learning,  his  talents,  and  the 
excellence  of  jiis  character,  lie  raised  himself  to 
public  notice,  and  acquired  tlie  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  different  popes  and  kings.  He  was 
made  master  of  requests  and  chancellor  to  John 
of  France,  duke  of  Berry,  and  son  of  king 
John;  and  was  iiominated  successively  to  the 
bishoprics  of  Agen,  Beziers,  Avignon,  and  Poi- 
tiers. In  the  year  1394,  when  Benedict  XIII. 
was  elected  pope  by  the  conclave  of  cardinals  at 
Avignon,  he  was  appointed  perpetual  admini- 
strator of  the  church  of  Carcassone,  on  the 
translation  of  the  bishop  of  that  see  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Toulouse.  While  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa  was  sitting,  in  v.hich  he  took  his 
place  among  the  French  prelates,  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  afterwards  created 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In  the  year  14 13, 
pope  John  XXIII.  advanced  him  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal.  This  honour  he  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived in  requital  of  liis  zealous  services  for 
bringing  to  a  termination  the  schism,  during 
which  the  catholic  woi'ld  had  been  distracted 
by  the  rival  claims  of  tlie  sovereign  pontiffs  at 
Rome  and  Avignon.  For  that  purpose  he  took 
an  active  part  in  an  assembly  of  the  French  pre- 
lates convened  at  Paris,  in  which  the  resolution 
seems  to  have  been  taken,  that  was  afterwards 
carried  into  effect,  of  deposing  Benedict  XIII. 
froin  the  papal  dignity.  In  the  year  1394  he 
was  deputed  by  the  university  of  that  city  to 
king  Charles  VI.  then  at  Perpignan,  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  necessity  of  that  measure  ;  and 
afterwards  was  honoured  with  a  seat  in  a  grand 
convanion  held  by  the  emperor  Winceilaus, 
Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  Charles  III.  king 
of  Navarre,  and  numerous  princes  and  grandees, 
who  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  Parisian  as- 
sembly. The  next  missions  in  which  he  en- 
gaged on  that  subject  were  to  England  and 
Spain,  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  those  king- 
doms to  that  plan  for  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
church.  He  v>-as  lastly  sent,  by  the  king  and 
cliurch  of  France,  to  Benedict  himself,  to  per- 
suade him  voluntarily  to  renounce  the  character 
of  sovereign  pontiff.  But  failing  in  his  efforts, 
he  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  proved  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  all  obedience  from 
that  antipopc.  His  labours  were  attended  with 
the  desired  success :  for,  in  subsequent  assem- 
blies held  in  France,  where  the  management  of 
busmess  was  chiefly  entrusted  to  his  direction, 
the  deposition  of  Benedict  was  resolved  upon, 
and  their  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
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cil  of  Pisa  in  1 409,  in  which  cardinal  Cramaud 
was  appointed  publicly  to  read  tlicir  final  decree. 
He  died  in  the  same  year.    AJoirri.  Bonier. — M. 

CRAMER,  Daniel,  a  learned  German  di- 
vine of  the  reformed  persuasion,  was  born  at 
"Retz,  in  tlie  new  Marche  of  Brandenburgh,  in 
1568.  After  studying  in  the  seminaries  at 
Landsperg,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  for  some  time  of- 
ficiated as  rector  of  the  public  schools.  Thence 
he  went  for  farther  improvement  to  Rostock, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  ?.I.A.  On  being 
appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  Rosencraniz,  the 
Danish  minister  of  state,  he  accompanied  his 
pupil  to  the  university  of  Wirtcmberg,  in  which 
he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence.  From 
that  situation  he  was  invited  to  Stettin,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  first  dean  and 
of  consistorial  professor  and  assessor.  In  1597  he 
was  nominated  minister  of  St.  Mary's  cluirch, 
and  inspector  of  the  college.  In  the  following 
year  he  died  at  that  place,  after  having  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Ulrtemberg.  He  was  the  author  of 
«<  Disput;'.tiones  XVIII,  de  Prjecipuis  Logicx 
Aristotclis  Partibus ;"  "  Isagogc  in  -Mctaphy- 
sicam  Aristotclis  ;"  "  Schohe  Prophetica; ;" 
"  Arbor  Hcretica;  Consanguinitatis  ;"  and  other 
works  in  Latin  and  German.     Morcrl. — M. 

CRAMER,  Gabriel,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Geneva  in  1704.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  ho  maintained  certain  theses 
"  de  Sono,"  which  announced  the  proficiency 
he  had  made  in  mathematics  and  physics.  At 
twenty  he  was  a  candidate  for  tlie  chair  in  phi- 
losophy ;  and  an  older  competitor  being  prefer- 
red, a  mathematical'chair  was  erected  for  him 
and  his  friend  and  rival  Calandrini,  in  which 
they  lectured  by  turns.  He  made  a  tour  in 
1727,  which  he  commenced  by  taking  instruc- 
tions for  five  months  from  John  and  Nicholas 
Bernouilli  at  Basil.  He  visited  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  made  connections  with  the  most  emi- 
nent mathematicians  and  philosophers  in  those 
countries.  After  his  return  he  measured  his 
strength  with  John  Bernouilli,  and  obtained, 
in  1 73 1,  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa- 
ris, the  proxime  accessit,  for  a  memoir  on  the 
orbits  of  planets.  Bernouilli  himself  confessed 
that  he  obtained  the  victory  only  in  consequence 
of  the  caution  he  had  observed  with  respect  to 
the  tourbillons  of  Descartes.  Cramer  remained 
sole  professor  of  mathematics  at  Geneva  in 
1734  ;  and  soon  after,  the  body  of  pastors  made 
him  their  secretary.  He  was  well  fitted  for  their 
society  by  his  piety,  and  his  knowledge  of  scrip- 
ture-criticism.  He  became  successively  a  men\- 


ber  of  the  councils  of  Two  Hundred,  and  of 
Sixty,  and  made  himself  useful  to  all  parts  of 
the  administration.  His  corrcspond(rncc»  with 
the  men  of  science  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries became  continually  more  extensive  ;  and  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academics  of  Ber- 
lin, Lyons,  and  .Montpcllier,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  Iti 
1750  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy: 
but  the  great  assiduity  with  which  he  fuliillcd 
the  numerous  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged 
began  to  impair  his  health  ;  and  he  died  at  Bag- 
nols  in  1752.  Besides  many  papers  in  tJie  me- 
moirs of  difFercnt  learned  societies,  and  several 
ac.idemical  dissertations  :'.nd  discourses  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics,  he  published  an  excellent  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Analysis  of  Algebraic  Curves," 
4to.  Geiiev.  1750.  He  likewise  gave  editions 
of "  "Wolf's  Elements  of  Mathematics;"  the 
"  Works  of  John  and  James  Bernouilli;"  and 
the  "  Epistolary  Correspondence  between  Leib- 
nitz and  Bernouilli."  A  part  of  "  A  Course  of 
Logic,"  whicli  he  composed,  has  been  printed  : 
the  article  "  Probability"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
is  partly  taken  from  it.  Soifbicr  Hist.  Lit.  de 
Ganvc,  t.  III. — A. 

CRAMER,  John  Andrkw,  a  celebrated 
metallurgist,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg  in  the 
year  1710,  and  died  at  Berghiet-.'hubtl,  near 
Dresden,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1777.  That 
the  Germans,  in  general,  have  taught  mining 
and  metallurgy  to  all  Europe  is  well  known  j 
and  Cramer  contributed  not  a  little  to  establish 
their  reputation  in  both  these  arts.  Being  a  man 
of  genius,  he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  almost  every  branch  of  science,  but  particu- 
larly of  those  which  relate  to  the  method  of  ex- 
tracting metals  from  their  ores.  He  possessed 
also  great  presence  of  mind,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  talent  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  an 
easy,  agreeable,  and  engaging  manner.  He  was 
the  first  person  who  established  tlio  art  of  assay- 
ing on  just  principL's ;  and  would  have  extend- 
ed his  improvements  to  large  works,  had  his 
life  been  spared  only  a  few  years  longer.  His 
active  and  penetrating  mind  could  readily  per- 
ceive the  essential  or  accidental  qualities  of  all 
objects  that  presented  themselves  for  his  exami- 
nation ;  but,  in  considering  them,  he  generally 
deviated  from  the  beaten  tract,  and  pursued 
those  methods  which  he  was  convinced  would 
soonest  conduct  him  to  the  proposed  result. 
His  ideas,  however,  were  often  so  dianietrically 
opposite  to  those  commonly  received,  that  they 
frequently  involved  hiin  in  disputes  ;  and  these 
were  necessarily  multiplied  by  the  peculiarity  of 
his  teinper ;  for   though  he   always   answered 
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those  ■who  opposed  liim  with  arguments  founded 
on  the  soundest  principles,  he  could  seldom  bear 
contradiction  with  moderation  ;  and  he  was  too 
fond  of  freedoiT!,  both  of  speech  and  of  action, 
to  confine  himself  with  patience  within  those 
rules  of  respect  and  decorum  by  which  mankind 
are  generally  guided  in  their  intercourse  with 
persons  of  r.ink  and  condition.  As  a  writer, 
Cramer  is  well  known  by  his  Elements  of  the 
Art  of  Assaying,  "  Elementa  Artis  Docimas- 
ticXj"  a  subject  on  which  he  gave  lectures  both 
in  England  and  Holland  ;  his  work  on  the  ma- 
nugement  of  forests  and  timber,  which  unfor- 
tunately he  never  completed ;  and  his  treatise 
on  metallurgy.  Among  his  chemical  produc- 
tions, the  artificial  gems  which  he  made,  and 
which  were  such  close  imitations  of  nature  as 
to  deceive  the  best  judges,  deserve  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  But  his  talents  were  not 
confined  to  chemistry ;  for  he  had  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
political  economy.  In  regard  to  his  personal 
character,  the  following  particulars  will  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  it : — His  indifference  in  re- 
gard to  dress  and  external  appearance  was  so 
■great,  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  desirous  to 
engage  him  in  his  service,  the  first  time  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  him,  took  him  for  a  beg- 
gar, and  was  just  on  the  point  of  offering  him 
some  money,  when  he  was  told  that  the  sup- 
posed object  of  his  charity  was  Cramei".  He 
has  often  been  known  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
of  a  minister,  who  frequently  invited  him  to 
dine  vifith  him,  dressed  in  a  gold-laced  coat, 
but  having  his  hands  and  face  covered  with  coal- 
dust  and  smoke,  in  consequence  of  his  chemi- 
cal labours.  He  was .  equally  careless  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  The  same  minister 
having  one  day  carried  him  to  the  mint,  where 
nobody  at  that  time  knew  him,  he  began  to  find 
fault  u'ith  the  manner  in  which  the  metals  were 
treated  ;  and  on  the  master  of  the  mint  assert- 
ing that  the  processes  employed  were  the  same 
as  those  recommended  in  the  Elements  of  the 
celebrated  Cramer,  he  replied,  "  Cramer  has 
either  taught  that  method,  or  you  have  not  un- 
derstood him  :  if  the  former  be  the  case,  Cra- 
mer is  a  bungler  ;  if  the  latter,  you  are  one." 
His  habitation  also  displayed  great  singula- 
rity. It  was  nearly  a  counterpart  to  Diogenes's 
tub.  Attached,  like  a  swallow's  nest,  to  the 
outside  of  the  town-wall,  it  consisted,  in  con- 
formity to  Cramer's  plan,  of  one  low  story, 
which,  besides  his  own  apartment,  contained 
nothing  but  a  kitchen  and  two  other  small  ca- 
bins. The  entrance  to  it  was  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  town-wall,  which  led  into  a  narrow 


court ;  at  the  end  of  this  was  a  dark  smoky 
kitchen,  and  then  his  own  apartment,  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt,  and  where  books,  models, 
crucibles,  coals,  &c.  were  seen  lying  in  con- 
fusion, both  upon  and  beneath  the  tables  and 
stools.     Food  and  drink,  sleep  and  rest,  were 
wants  which  he  gratified  as  he  found  occasion, 
without  regai'd  to  regular  order  or  fixed  periods. 
He  often   indulged,  therefore,  at  midnight,  in 
the  use  of  sueh  kinds  of  food,  and   in  such 
abundance,  as  most  people  commonly  allot  to 
their  principal  meal ;  and  sometimes  he  would 
throw  himself  into  bed  to  sleep  j'ust  when  his 
servant  v.-as  preparing  to  lay  the  cloth  for  din- 
ner.    His  works  are :  "  Elementa   Artis  Doci- 
masticx,  duobus  Tomis   comprehensa,'-'  Lt/gd. 
Batav.   1 739,  8vo. ;  and    in  an  improved  edi- 
tion,  1744.     It   was    translated   mto    German 
by    Gellert ;    and   into    French   and    English. 
This  work,  which  rendered  Cramer  celebrated 
throughout  all  Europe,  contains  a  very  useful 
description  of  the  diiferent   kinds  of  minerals, 
and  an  account  of  almost  all  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes  employed  in   assaying. — 
"  An  Introduction  to  tiie  Care  and   Manage- 
ment of  Forests,  with  a  complete  Description 
of  the    Method    of    burning    Charcoal,    &c.'' 
Bnmsivick,  1766,  folio,  with  sixty  copper-plates. 
The-  intention  of  this  useful  work  is  to  shew 
how  growing  timber  and  large  forests  may  be 
preserved    in    good    condition,    how    decayed 
parts  may  be  restored,  and  how  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  forests.     Cramer  deduces 
his  information  from  actual  experience,  and  the 
soundest  principles. — "  Tlie  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy, in  which  the  difierent  Operations,  on  a 
large  as  well  as  a  small  Scale,  are   particularly 
described,"  Blanlenbtu-g^  fir.st  part,   1774,  with 
nineteen  plates  5  second  part,  1775,  with  two 
plates,  folio.     This'excellent  work  would  have 
completely  established  Cramer's  reputation,  had 
he  been  able  to  finish  the  third  part.     The  first 
comprehends  mineralogy,  or  the  natural  history 
of  the  metals  and  semimetals,  and  of  other  mi- 
nerals, with  the  theory  of  the  art   of  assaying 
metals,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  other  mine- 
rals.    In  the  second,  the  author  gives  an  ac- 
count of  those  operations  employed  in  treating 
metals  on  a  small  scale,  almost  entirely  new, 
and   in   general  confirmed  by  long  experience. 
The  object  of  the  third  part  was  to  have   been 
the  processes  employed  on  a  large  scale.     Hirs- 
ching's  Manual  of  eminent   Persons   -who  died  in 
the   Eighteenth  Cetitury     Adeliings   Continuation 
of  lochcrs  Gc'ehrt.  Lexicon. — J. 

CRAMER,  John  Andrew,  one  of  those 
modern  writers  who  do  honour  to  Ger.many,  and 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian,  a  poet, 
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and  an  historian,  was  born  at  lostadt,  in  tlie  its  funds  were  considerably  augmented,  and  tPie 
r.rzgebirge,  on  the  cyth  of  January,  1723.  library  was  increased  by  ilie  purchase  of  Wolfe's 
Having  r-ceivtd  a  virtuous  and  learned  educa-  collection,  wliich  consisted  of  more  than  14,000 
tion  under  his  fatlic'r,  a  clergyman  of  that  place,  volumes.  Tliis  active  and  useful  man  dieil  on 
and  at  the  school  of  Grimma,  he  was  sent,  in  the  12th  of  June,  1788,  at  the  age  of  fixty-six. 
1 742,  to  tlie  university  of  Leipsic,  with  no  more  Cramer  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  read  with 
to  maintain  him  than  160  dollars;  but  by  equal  rapidity.  He  employed  every  moment  of 
ptivate  teaching  in  the  family  of  D.  Borncr,  his  time,  And  frequently  read  or  studied  while 
translating  for  Gottsched's  edition  of  B.iylc,  travelling.  His  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he 
and  correcting  for  the  press,  he  found  means  to  remembered  ever^  thing  he  lieard  in  however 
support  himself  with  decency  and  comfort,  cursory  a  manner.  He  liad  ideas  at  command  ; 
In  the  year  1745  he  gave  public  lectures  at  and  at  every  perioil  of  the  day,  early  in  the  morn- 
Leipsic ;  he  began  also  his  translation  of  Bos-  ing  or  late  at  niglit,  as  soon  as  he  took  up  his 
suet's  Universal  History ;  and  in  1 746  published  pen  he  was  ready  to  begin  and  proceed  without 
a  weekly  paper  called  "  The  Guardian  Spirit:"  intermission.  He  seldom  revised  any  thing  he 
in  this  labour  he  was  assisted  by  J.  A.  Schlegel.  had  written;  all  his  works  were  put  into  the 
In  1748  he  became  preacher  at  Crellwitz,  near  liands  of  the  printer,  without  correction,  as  they 
Ivlagdeburg  on  the  Saale  ;  but  soon  after,  having  came  from  his  pen,  and  without  ever  being  trans- 
made  himself  better  known  by  his  translation  cribed.  Cramer  was  endowed  with  many  of 
of  Chrysostom,  lie  was  appointed,  in  1750,  those  gifts  of  tlie  head  and  heart  by  which 
preacher  to  the  court  at  Quedlinburg.  About  this  writers  acquire  celebrity.  In  his  translation  of 
period  Klopstock,  who  had  obtained  the  patron-  the  Psalms  he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in 
age  and  protection  of  the  celebrated  count  catching  the  true  spirit  of  the  oriental  poetry  ; 
Bernstorff,  tlie  Danish  minister,  introduced  him  and  he  has  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
to  that  friend  of  genius;  and  in  1754  he  was  originals  with  more  force  and  truth  than  Rous- 
invited  to  Copenhagen  to  be  chaplain  to  the  seau  and  many  of  his  predecessors.  The  same 
court.  In  this  situation,  where  he  had  a  better  animation,  the  same  ardour,  and  the  same  ele- 
field  for  displaying  his  oratorical  talents,  he  ac-  vatlon,  united  with  great  boldness  of  metaphor 


quired  the  friendship  of  Molke,  Reveiitlow,  &c 
Frederic  V.  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  conduct  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition  gained  »hini  universal 
esteem.  Denmark  became  his  second  country, 
and  he  was  there  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Der  Kyegooile — the  thoroughly  good.  In 
1 765  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in 


and  imagery,  are  displayed  in  his  lyric  poems. 
His  two  odes,  David  and  Luther,  are,  in  par- 
ticular, esteemeil ;  the  former  for  its  loftiness 
and  sublhiilty,  and  the  latter  for  its  hold  and 
patriotic  ideas.  If  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in 
that  spirit  by  which  tlie  odes  of  Klopstock  and 
Ramler  are  so  much  distinguished,  this  fault 
is  fully  compensated  by  the  excellence  of  his 


the  university  of  Copenhagen,  in  which,  as  well    versification  and  the  easiness  of  his  rhyme.     In 


regard  to  the  latter  property  he  is  equalled  by 
few  of  the  (ierman  poets.  His  works  are  : 
"  The  Homilies  and  Opuscula  of  J.  Chrj'sos- 
tom,  translated  and  accompanied  with  Dis- 
sertations and  Notes,"  ten  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic., 
1748 — 1751.  "  Bossuet's  Introduction  to  Uni- 
versal History,   trMislated    from    the   French, 


as  in  that  of  Kiel,  a  fund  was  established, 
through  his  means,  for  the  support  of  the  widows 
of  tljC  professors.  The  well-known  revolution 
Ti'hich  took  place  in  Denmark,  when  Struensee 
was  disgraced,  involved  him  in  great  trouble : 
he  lost  his  olhce  of  chaplain  to  the  court,  for 
a  reason  similar  to  that  which  drove  Chrysos- 
tom into  banishment ;  and  in  consequence  of  and  continued,  with  Historico-critical  Disser- 
this  misfortune  he  retired,  in  the  year  1771,  to  tations,"  eight  vols.  8vo.  Leipsic,  1748 — 1786. 
Lubec,  to  be  superintendant.  His  talent  for  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  this  work,  which 
working  on  the  passions  was  so  great,  that  lias  been  much  improved  and  rendered  far 
while  in  this  office  he  soon  obtained  permission  more  useful  by  the  indefatigable  diligence 
to  make  some  changes  and  improvements  in  the  and  extensive  evudltlo:i  of  the  translator,  was 
liturgy,  and  in  the  manner  of  instructing  cate-  left  incomplete  by  iiis  death.  "  A  Collection 
chumens.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1772,  he  of  Sermons,  ten  Parts,"  Copcnhngen,  1755, 
was  able  to  recite  his  Ode  on  the  deliverance  of  1756,  Bvo.  "  The  Nortliern  Six;ctator>" 
Denmark;  and  in  1774  he  again  entered  into  three  vols.  Copenhagen  ?iml  Leipsic,  1758,  1760, 
the  Danish  service,  being  appointed  professor  of  1780,  8vo.  :  this  is  one  of  the  most  iin- 
theology  in  the  university  of  Iviel,  and  preacher  portant  of  tlie  German  periodical  publications. 
in  the  castle  church.  By  the  exertions  he  made  "  A  Collection  of  Sermons,  five  Parts,"  Copen- 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  university,  hugenf   i75y,  1765.  8vo.    "  A  Foctical  Tnmsi- 
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lation  of  the  Psalms,  four  Parts,"  Le'ipsic,  J  762, 
1764,  8vo.  "  New  Colkction  of  Sermons, 
twelve  Parts,"  Leipiic,  1763,  1771,  8vo.  "De- 
votions ;  consisting  of  Pray;TS,  Hymns,  and  Re- 
flections on  God,  his  Attributes  and  Works  ;" 
first  Part,  ScMestvig  and  Lcipsir,  1764;  second 
Part,  ibii!.  1765,  8vo.  "  Imitations  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  with  other  spiritual  Hymns," 
Cofctihageti,  i']6g,  Svo.  '•  Luther,  an  Ode," 
Copenhagen,  1 77  i,4to. :  *'  Melanchthon,  an  Ode," 
Lubec,  1772,  4to.:  both  these  pieces  display  the 
hand  of  a  master.  "  Gellert's  Life,"  in  tlie  ninth 
part  of  his  works,  Lapsic,  1774,  Svo.  Cramer 
was  concerned  also  in  a  weekly  journal,  called 
"  The  Youth."  Tlu'ee  parts  of  his  post- 
humous works  were  published  by  his  son  at 
Altona  and  Leipsic,  )  792  :  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  appeared  with  the  title  of  "  Human 
Misery."  Though  these  poems  were  not  in- 
tended for  publication  till  they  had  received  a 
few  finishi;ig  touches,  there  are  many  of  them 
which  vrill  bear  .a  comparison  with  his  former 
productions.  Hirsching's  Manuel  of  eminent  Per- 
sons "wko  died  in  the  Eeighteenth  Century.  Adelungs 
Cant,  of  I'ocher's  Gelehrt.  Le'-sicon.-^]. 

CRAMER,  John  James,  a  learned  Swiss 
divine,  was  born  at  EIgg,  in  the  canton  of  Zu- 
rich. He  pursued  his  studies  at  Altdorf,  Ley- 
den,  and  Utrecht,  and  became  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  oriental  languages. 
And  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  travels  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, the  Low-countries,  England,  and  France, 
for  increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. In  the  year  1696  the  council  of 
Zurich  appointed  him  prolessor  of  oriental 
languages  in  that  city ;  on  which  olHce  he  had 
scarcely  entered,  before  the  prince  of  Nassau 
offered  him  those  of  theology,  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  ecclisiastical  history,  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Herborn.  That  otTer  he  embraced, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at 
Basil.  But  before  two  years  had  expired,  his 
ill  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  where  a  gradual  decay  termi- 
nated his  life  in  the  year  1702.  He  was  the. 
author  of  different  learned  publications/,  of 
which  the  principal  were,  "  Excercitationes  de 
Ara  cxterlori  Tcmpli  secundi,"  printed  at  liey- 
den,  1697,  4to.  j  and  "  Theologia  Israelis," 
printed  at  Basil,  1699,  4to.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Dirt.  Hist.—M. 

CRAMER,  John  Rodolphus,  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  same  canton,  in 
the  year  1678,  and  was  originally  designed  for 
the  medical  profession.  By  the  advice  of  his 
brother,  Koweverj  he  was  induced  to  prefer  that 


of  theology  ;  and  successively  studied  at  Zurich, 
Herborn,  and  Leyden.  At  the  latter  place  he 
published,  in  the  year  1702,  a  work  on  the 
subject  of  first  fruits,  which  evinced  a  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  Hebrew  antiquities, 
and  was  entitled,  "  Seven  Dissertations  on  the 
Hilcoth  Biccurim."  On  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew  at 
Zurich  ;  in  the  year  1705,  teacher  of  sacred  and 
profane  history  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Superior  college. 
In  17 1 7  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
Canons,  of  which  he  became  dean  in  1731  ; 
and  was  besides  made  professor  of  theology. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  oppressed 
by  infirmities,  under  which  he  sunk  in  the  year 
1737.  His  lea^'ning  was  various  and  extensive, 
and  his  productions  were  numerous.  Besides 
the  treatise  already  mentioned,  they  consist  of 
*'  Decas  Thesium  Theologicarum,"  1704, 4to.; 
"  Constitutiones  de  Primitivis  R.  Mosis,  F. 
Maimonis,  qux  inter  Titulos  III.  partis  operis 
Maimonioni  &  Habentur,cum  Versione  &Notis 
philologicis,"  Leyden,  1 702,  4to.  ;  "  Henrici 
Altingii,  Historic  sacrre  &  profanx  Compendii, 
ut  &  J.  H.  Suiceri  Historiae  eccl.  chronologic^ 
Delineationis,  Continuatio  &  Supplementum 
usque  ad  An.  1707,"  Zurich,  1 707,  Svo. ;  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  theological  and  philo- 
logical dissertations  and  harangues,  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  some  pieces  in  the  Ger- 
man.     Moreri. — -M. 

CRANMER,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  protestant 
refoiTiiationjdescendcd  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Nottinghamshire,  in  which  county  he  was  born, 
at  Ashcton,  in  1489.  In  the  year  1503  he  was 
entered  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  fellow.  By  the  diligence 
with  which  he  applied  himself  for  several  years 
to  the  learning  of  the  times,  to  polite  literature, 
and  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  he  acquired 
the  applause  and  respect  of  the  university,  and 
became  eminently  fitted  for  the  honourable  sta- 
tion to  which  he  was  afterwards  advanced. 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
he  lost  his  fellowship  by  marrying ;  and  became 
reader  in  the  common  lecture  at  Buckingham, 
now  Magdalen  college.  But  upon  the  death  ©f 
his  wife,  within  a  year,  he  was  again  admitted 
fellow  of  his  old  Society.  When  cardinal 
Wolsey  established  his  new  college  at  Oxtord, 
Mr.  Cranmer  was  offered  a  fellowship  on  that 
foundation,  which  he  thought  proper  to  decline. 
In  1523  he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
appointed  reader  of  the  theological  lectures  ia 
Jpsus   college,  and   one    of   the  examiners    of 
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tliose  who  took  tlic  ckgrees  in  Jlvinity-.  In  the 
last-mentioned  ollke  he  proved  of  cisentiiil  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  and  of  re- 
ligion, by  tlic  strictness  with  which  he  examin- 
ed the  candidates,  and  by  his  steady  rc'.'jsal  to 
permit  those  persons  to  graduate  who  were 
found  deficient  in  requisite  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  acquaintance  with  the  scrip- 
tuivs.  Some  time  after  this,  the  plague  break- 
ing out  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Cranmer  retired  to 
the  house  of  one  Mr.  Cressey,  to  whose  wife 
he  was  related,  and  who  lived  at  Waltham- 
abbcy  in  Essex.  In  that  house  he  accidentally 
met  with  Dr.  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner, 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  secretary,  to 
whom  he  was  well  known  ;  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  to  the  subject  of  the  king's 
divorce  from  queen  Catharine,  to  which  Henry 
VIII.  was  then  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  papal  see.  Being  desired  by 
them  to  give  his  opinion  upon  that  point,  he 
maintained,  "  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  this  question,  whetlier  a  man  may  man-y 
his  brother's  wife,  or  no  .■'  decided  and  discuss- 
ed by  the  divines,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
■word  of  God,  than  thus  from  year  to  year  to 
prolong  the  time  by  having  recourse  to  the 
pope  :  that  there  was  but  one  trutlvin  it,  which 
the  Scriptures  would  soon  declare  and  manifest, 
being  handled  by  learned  men  ;  and  that  miglit 
be  done  as  well  in  England,  in  the  universities 
here,  as  at  Rome,  or  clscv^here."  "When  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Cranmer  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Fox  to  the  king,  he  highly  approved  of  it,  say- 
ing, "  that  that  man  had  the  sow  by  the  right 
ear."  This  opinion,  which  proved  that  his 
mind  was  prepared  to  follow  the  advances 
which  had  been  made  in  Germany  towards 
emancipation  from  the  papal  yoke,  proved  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  promotion.  The  king 
gave  an  order  that  he  should  be  sent  for  to 
court,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
commanded  him  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divorco,  placing  him  in  the  family 
of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne 
Bolcyn,  where  he  gave  directions  for  his  being 
supplied  with  such  books  as  were  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  VVIien  he  had  finished  his  trea- 
tise, in  which  he  proved  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  general  councils,  and  ancient 
writers,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  the  pope, 
h.id  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  word  of 
God,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  to  maintain  pub- 
licly the  doctrine  which  he  had  advanced,  and 
obtained  the  sanction  of  a  number  of  divines 
and  civilians  to  his  opinion.  Upon  his  return 
to  court,  he  was  presented  to  a  living,  and  made 


archdeacon  of  Taunton.     It  had   also  been   a 
main  object  with  Dr.  Cranmer  in  his  treatise, 
and    in    his  journey  to    Cambridge,    to    prove 
from  the  Scii])tures  the  illegality  of  tl:e  king's 
marriage  with  the  widow  of^  liis  I'ati   brot!»er. 
The   opinio;is  which  he  collected  favourable  to 
this  determination,  appear  to  have  been  found- 
ed  rather   on  an   acquiescence   in    tlie   king's 
wishes,  than  on  any  scriptural  authority.     For 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  marriage  of  a  man 
with  his  brotlier's  widow,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Catherine  was  placed  on  tlie 
death  of  prince  Arthur,  was  at  least  allowed, 
if  it  l)c  not  enjoined ;  and  the  New  Testament 
is  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.     Dr.  Cranmer's 
ju'lgment  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  influenced  b'y  the  consideration,  tliat  the 
estabiisliment   of  mc   illegality   of  the    king's 
piarriage  was  a  necer.sary  step  towards  freeing 
his  country  from  the  papal  tyranny.     We   arc 
far  from  being  satisfied,  however,  that  the  end, 
great  and  important  as  it  confessedly  was,  fully 
sanctified  the  means.     The  common  law,  and 
the   usage  of  nations,  supplied  the  advocates 
for  the  king's  divorce  with  the  best  arguments 
which  they  had  to  produce.     In  the  year  1530, 
Dr.  Cranmer  was  sent  abroad,  wTth  others,  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  learned  men  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  on  the^subject,  and  to  de- 
fend the  opinions  laid  down  in  his  treatise.     In 
France  he  met  with  numerous  supporters.     At 
Rome,  his  treatise  was  presented  to  the  pope, 
and    he    offered    publicly    to    dispute    against 
any  oppugners  of  his  doctrine  ;  but  no  cham- 
pion was  permitted  to  enter  the  lists.     From 
his  conversation  with  some  of  the  principal  men 
at  that  court  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  thev 
were  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  king's  m.irriage,  while  they  defended  the 
full  authority  of  the  pope's  dispensing   power. 
And  that  his  holiness  was  not  at  that  time  will- 
ing to  bo  considered  decisively  hostile  to   tlic 
king's  views,   may  be  inferred  from  his  consti- 
tuting Dr.  Cranmer  his   penitentiary  through- 
out England,  Irclaad,  and  Wales.     The  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted   himself  in  France 
and   Italy,  occasioned  his  bv;ing  appointed  sole 
embassador  to  Germany  on  the  same  business  ; 
where,  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  and  those 
of  the  protestant  princes,  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity  of   becoming  acquainted  with    the   most 
eminent  German  divines  and  civilians,  and  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  great  num  jers  of  them 
to  his  opinions.     In  that  country  he  married  a 
second  wife,  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  Osian- 
der,  pastor  of  Nuremberg.     Before  his  return 
home,  he  was  also  employed  by  the  king  in  ne- 
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gocinting  a  commercial  treaty,  between  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor's  dominions  in  the  Low- 
countries.  During  his  residence  in  the  protes- 
tant  states,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  connec- 
tions which  he  formed  had  an  influence  in  de- 
termining him  still  farther  to  oppose  the  papal 
authority.  This  may  be  fairly  concluded  from 
tire  circumstances  that  attended  the  next  great 
event  in  his  life.  Upon  the  death  of  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  vear  IJ32, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Ling  to  that  dignity  ; 
and  was  ordered  home  that  he  might  give  the 
countenance  of  that  high  ofiiccto  the  ileps  which 
the  king  was  determined  to  pursue.  But  upon 
his  arrival,  he  refused  to  accept  of  that  dignity, 
unless  he  was  to  receive  it  immediately  of  the 
king,  without  the  pope's  intervention  ;  and,  by 
obtaining  it  on  those  terms,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  doctrine  which  was  soon  afterwards 
more  explicitly  avowed,  of  the  king's  being  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  teniporal  concerns. 
When  he  was  consecrated  archbishop,  by  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St  Asaph,  he 
made  a  still  f;;rther  advance  in  his  hostility  to 
th  ■  papal  power,  by  a  notarial  protestation,  that 
he  did  not  admit  the  pope's  authority,  .any  fur- 
ther than  it  agreed  with  the  express  word  of 
God,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  "the  good  of 
his  country,  and  the  measures  of  reformation 
in  religion  and  ciiurch  government,  which  it 
might  be  found  proper  to  introduce.  Soon 
after  his  consecration,  in  the  year  1533,  he 
pronounced  the.  sentence  of  divorce  between 
king  Henry  and  queen  Catherine,  and  confirm- 
ed the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
These  boFd  acts  called  forth  the  vengeance  of 
the  pope,  who  threatened  the  archbishop  with 
excommunication.  But  he  was  prepared,  and 
encouraged,  to  meet  that  threat  with  fijrmness 
and  unconcern,  appealing  from  his  holiness  to 
a  general  council ;  and  zealously  availed  him- 
self of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  to  bring 
about  a  considerable  share  of  reformation  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  abolished  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, and  declared  the  king  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  both  in  spirituals  and  temporals  ; 
by  which,  at  least,  the  chains  were  broken 
which  had  for  ages  disgracefully  subjected  this 
nation  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  He  next  pre- 
vailed upon  the  cpnvocation  to  petition  the 
king,  that  the  Bibie  might  be  translated  into 
English  -,  and  diligentiy  encouraged  the  print- 
ing, publication,  and  dispersion  of  it.  This 
grand  object,  although  it  met  with  much  oppo- 


sition, was  finally  supported  ,by  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  proved  more  successful  than  any 
other  step  wliich  was  taken,  in  weaning  the 
attachment  of  the  nation  from  the  c?use  of 
Rome,  and  in  disseminating  a  spirit  of  refor- 
mation and  enquiry.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  was  another  salutary  measure 
which  tlie  archbisliop  strcnuouslv  promoted ; 
as  such  institutions  were  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  reformation  of  religion  whicli  he  had 
in  view,  and  were,  indeed,  become  little  better 
than  nurseries  of  idleness,  and  the  most  scan- 
dalous vices.  It  was  his  wish  and  advice,  that 
the  ample  revenues  with  which  they  were  en- 
dowed should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
new  bishoprics,  and  seminaries  of  learning  in 
every  diocese,  together  with  hospitals,  and 
other  useful  institutions.  But  the  avarice  of 
the  king,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  pro- 
cured a  resolution  of  parliament,  which  was 
passed  into  a  law,  that  they  should  be  all  ap- 
propriated to  the  king's  use.  The  king,  it  is 
true,  afterwards  founded  six  new  bishoprics, 
which  were  endowed  with  a  part  of  these  re- 
venues ;  but  the  greater  share  of  them  was  divid- 
ed between  the  crown  and  tlie  king's  favourites. 
While  the  affair  of  the  monasteries  was  under 
discussion,  archbishop  Cranmer  diligently  visit- 
ed the  dioceses  within  his  province,  and  enilea- 
voured,  by  his  personal  labours,  as  well  as  by 
episcopal  charges  and  instructions,  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  in  which  he  was  embarked,  and 
to  promote  the  abolition  of  all  superstitious 
obsen'aiices.  He  could  act,  hovi-ever,  inspire 
the  king's  mind  with  the  same  liberality  which 
he  himself  possessed.  The  acquisition  of  power 
and  wealth,  were  the  principal  inducements 
with  Henry  to  favour  the  changes  that  had  al- 
ready taken  place  ;  and  Iraving  secured  these  * 
objects,  he  began  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of 
farther  innovations.  This  spirit  was  carefully 
nourished  by  the  clergy  who  were  attached  to 
the  religion  of  Rome ;  and  by  their,  persuasions 
the  act  of  the  six  articles  was  passed,  wiiich  has 
been  properly  called  the  bloody  statute,  and 
impeded  all  farther  essential  reformation  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  By  one  of  these 
articles  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  send 
away  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany.  But 
he  did  not  suffer  that  act  to  pass  without  main- 
taining a  zealous  and  manly  opposition  to  it, 
highly  honourable  to  his  memory ;  for  wliich 
he  was  admired  and  esteemed  by  his'  despotic 
sovereign,  while  his  enemies  were  flattering 
themselves  that  it  would  produce  his  ruin.  In 
the  year  1540  he  was  constituted  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  inspecting   into   matters  of 
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religion,  and  cxpl.iininp  some  of  Cac  chief  doc- 
trines of  it.     That  appointment  he  discharged 
with  courage  and  honesty,  carefully  guarding 
against  the  insidious   attempts  of  his  brotlier 
commiisioners  to  propose  a  set  of  articles  fa- 
vourable   to   the  old  popish   superstition,    ai;J 
obtaining,    by    his    personal   weight    with    the 
king,  the  circulation  of  a  work  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  tlie  people,  chiefly  of  his  own  oonipo- 
sition,    entitled,    "   A   necessary   Erudition   of 
any  christian  Man."     In  the  same  year  he  gave 
evidence  of  his  integrity,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
friendship,  by  writing  to  the  king  on  behalf  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  carl  of  Essex,  one  of  the 
great  pillars  of  the  reformation,  whose  death  lie 
had  determined    upon,   in  resentment  for  liis 
having  promoted  his  marriage  with   Anne  of' 
Clcves,  to  whom  he  conceived  an  unconquerable 
dislike.     Upon  the  fiill  of  that  nobleman,  the 
•.irchbishop    retired  from    court,    and  confined 
himself   entirely   to    ecclesiastical  affairs.'    -In 
1541    he  gave  orders,  pursuant   to   the   king's 
directions,  which  most  probably  lie  had  liimself 
solicited,  for  taking  away  superstitious  shrines ; 
and  in  i  542,  by  his  spirited  perseverance  in  op- 
position to  the  popish  party,  and  his  influence 
with  the  king  and  the  lords,  he*proeured  air.-iCt  to 
be  passed   "  for  the  advancemer.t  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary,"  by 
which  he  contributed  in  some  measure,  though 
not  so  far  as  he  wished,  to  moderate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  six  articles.     By  this  unshaken  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  reformation,  he  excited  the  re- 
sentment and  malice  of  the  superstitious  and 
bigotted  adherents  to  the  Romish  religion,  who 
left  no  methods  in  their  power  unattemptcd  to 
bring  about  his  ruin.     Under  the  secret  direc- 
tions  of  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester,  arti- 
cles of  accusation  were   preferred  against  him 
by  some   canons,  and  other  clergymen  belong- 
ing to  his  own  cathedral,  and  even  to  his  own 
household,  some  of  whom  had  received  from 
him  uncommon  marks  of  favour.     He  was  also 
complained  against  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  before  the  privy-council.    The  latter  had  by 
their  importunities  prevailed   upon  the  king  to 
suffer  them  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  on 
his  appearance  before  them  in  consequence  of 
a  summons  which  they  were  to  issue   for  his 
attendance.     'Ihe  substance  of  the  accusations 
and   complaints  by  wliich    they   justified   that 
measure  was,   that  he  had  opposed  the  six  arti- 
cles, and  other  parts  of  popeiy,  and  had  so  far 
infected    the  whole    realm  with  his  new  doc- 
trines, that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become 
abominable  heretics.     But  before  the  meeting 
af  the  privy-council,  the  king  exposed  to  him 


the  wliole  scene  of  hostility  which  was  prcrr.c- 
ditated  against  him ;  and  when,  conscious  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  he  declared  his 
perfect  readiness  to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  stand 
a  trial,  apprised  him  that  his  innocence  would 
prove  but  a  feeble  support  against  tlie  machi- 
nations of  Ills  enemies,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  him  under  his  protection  in  the 
most  signal  manner.  For  this  purpose  ho  de- 
livered to  him  his  ring,  commanding  him,  if 
arguments  and  entreaties  for  justice  should 
prove  unavailing,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceedings by  appealing  to  the  king,  and  produc- 
ing that  evidence  of  his  determination  to  take 
the  cognizance  of  the  business  into  his  own 
hands.  After  sustaining  gross  marks  of  indig- 
nity from  the  council,  and  finding  himself 
denied  the  liberty  of  meeting  his  accusers,  and 
entering  on  his  defence,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
malignant  persecutors  he  followed  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received,  and  took  refuge 
from  the  snares  laid  for  him,  in  die  royal  sup- 
port and  favour.  On  this,  as  well  as  former 
occasions,  he  shewed  so  much  christian  forgive- 
ness, and  mildness  towards  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies, that  it  became  a  common  saying,  as  given 
in  Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII.  "  Do  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  but  one  shrewd  turn,  and  he's  your 
friend  for  ever."  From  this  time  notliing 
farther  was  attempted  against  him  during  king 
Henry's  reign.  In  the  year  154;  he  undertook 
to  revise  and  reform  the  canon  laws,  whicii 
were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation ;  but  his  labours  on  that  subject 
were  rendered  inefficacious  tlirough  the  arti- 
fices of  Gardiner,  and  the  influence  of  the 
popish  party  in  parliament.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished, with  the  sanction  of  the  king's,  autho- 
rity, "  An  Exhortation  to  Prayer,  thouglit 
meet  by  his  Majesty  and  his  Clergy,  to  be  read 
to  the  People;  also  a  Litany,  with  Sufl^rages  to 
be  said  or  sung  in  Time  of  the  Processions." 
This  slight  effort  for  farther  reformation  was 
the  last  he  was  permitted  to  make  under  Henry 
VIII.  •,  over  whose  mind,  in  the  l^itter  part  of 
life,  it  should  seem  that  the  archbishop's  in- 
fluence was  considerably  weakened,  from  the 
statutes  which  were  enacted  tending  to  lead 
the  nation  back  to  the  worst  principles  of  po- 
pery, and  spiritual  slavery.  On  tlie  death  of 
that  king,  in  tlie  year  1546-7,  archbishop  Cran- 
mer  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  will,  and  one  of  the  regency  appointed 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince.  In 
the  same  year  he  had  the  honour  of  placing  tlie 
crown  on  the  head  of  king  Edward  VI.  The 
regency  having  chosen  the  carl  of  Hcrtlord,  one 
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of  their  number,  and  uncle  to  tlie  young  king, 
protector  of  his  reahns,  and  governor  of  his 
person,  the  archbishop  had  the  happiness  to 
find  him,  and  the  majority  of  the  council, 
heartily  disposed  towards  the  great  work  of 
reformation  ;  and  proceeded,  with  their  firm 
support  and  co-operation,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  accomplishing  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  caused  the  book  of  Plomilies  to  be 
composed,  and  encouraged  the  translation  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament. 
He  likewise  procured  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of 
the  six  articles;  the  establishment  of  the  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,  and  a  new  office  for  that 
sacrament ;  the  revisal  and  amendment  of  the 
rest  of  the  offices  of  the  church  ;  and  other 
steps  to  be  taken  favourable  to  the  change 
which  he  had  projected.  To  the  univer- 
sities he  shewed  himself  a  liberal  patron,  by 
defending  their  rights,  securing  their  revenues, 
and  offering  various  encouragements  to  litera- 
ture. A  strong  proof  of  his  desire  for  their 
improvement  was  manifested  in  the  invitations 
which  he  gave  to  learned  foreigners  to  contri- 
bute their  talents  and  knowledge  towards  the 
illumination  of  liis  countrymen  ;  among  whom 
may  be  reckoned  Martin  Bucer,  Paul  Fagius, 
Peter  Martyr,  John  a  Lasco,  &c.  who  were 
provided  for  with  professorships,  or  recom- 
mended to  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
crown.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  visiting 
his  own  diocese,  and  procuring  royal  visitations 
to  inspect  into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the 
clergy;  and  in  publishing  short  instructive 
pieces,  for  the  dissemination  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge, and  to  excite  a  zeal  to  be  guided  by  the 
clear  determinations  of  the  Bible,  rather  than 
idle  traditions  and  Romish  fables.  In  the  year 
1549  he  ordained  several  priests  and  deacons, 
according  to  the  new  form  of  ordination  in  the 
Common  Prayer-book,  which,  through  his  care, 
\vas  now  finished,  and  settled  by  parliament ; 
and,  after  being  revised  and  amended,  was 
again  printed  and  authorised  by  the  legislature 
in  1552.  In  the  same  year  he  compiled  the 
articles  of  religion,  which  were  enjoined  by  the 
royal  authority  ;  and  published  his  "  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  &c."  in  opposition 
to  the  popish  notion  of  the  real  presence.  It 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that,  in  introducing 
the  new  order  of  things,  power  was  often  un- 
warrantably exercised,  and  scrupulous  con- 
sciences treated  with  harshness  and  cruelty. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  principle  of  the  strict 
laws  which  were  enacted  for  establishing  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  on  subjects  concerning 
which  it  must  ever  be  impossible  for  all  men  to 
VOL.  in. 


agree ;  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  towards 
some  of  the  popish  recusants  was  shewn  too 
much  of  the  same  spirit  which  they  had  exercised 
in  the  day  of  their  authority.  Gardiner  bishop 
of  Winchester  was  illegally  imprisoned  for 
more  than  two  years,  harassed  with  inquisito- 
rial interrogatories,  and  at  length  deprived,  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  council's  supremacv 
while  the  king  was  under  age.  Bonner  bishop 
of  London,  who  had,  on  the  whole,  conformed 
to  the  new  regulations,  was  deprived  on  an  ac- 
cusation of  remissness  in  settling  the  new  ser- 
vice-book throughout  his  diocese.  And  other 
leading  men  of  that  persuasion,  suffered  impri- 
sonments and  hardships,  which  were  unjust, 
persecuting,  and  revengeful.  We  wish  that 
we  could  exonerate  the  archbishop  from  the 
charge  of  having  borne  an  active  part  in  these 
odious  measures.  On  the  subject  of  the  ha- 
bits, likewise,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Hooper, 
and  others  who  entertained  scruples  with  re- 
spect to  them,  his  conduct  is  far  from  being 
free  from  blame.  But  the  greatest  reproach 
on  his  memory  is  the  concurrence  which  he 
manifested  in  persecuting,  even  to  death,  some 
individuals  who  exercised  the  freedom  of  think- 
ing for  themselves,  and  departed  from  hij 
standard  of  religious  belief.  Not  to  mention 
his  share  in  the  persecution  and  condemnation 
of  John  Lambert,  and  Anne  Askew,  who  were 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  avowing 
doctrines  which  Cranmer  himself  afterwards 
maintained ;  his  conduct  in  the  instances  of 
Joan  Bocher  and  George  Van  Paris  was  as 
unjust  and  barbarous  as  that  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant popish  persecutor.  Joan  Bocher,  from 
the  most  probable  accounts,  was  a  woman  re» 
spected  for  her  character,  not  only  among  the 
lower  orders,  but  by  people  of  rank,  and  zea- 
lously attached  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures; 
the  knowledge  of  which  she  boldly  communi- 
cated to  others,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  But 
having  embraced  an  opinion  concerning  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  which  the  archbishop,  in 
common  with  other  commissioners,  pronounced 
heretical,  and  refusing  to  abjure,  she  was  con- 
demned by  them  to  the  flames.  And  when  the 
young  king's  mind  revolted  against  signing  the 
warrant  for  her  execution,  by  Cranmer's  per- 
suasions and  importunity  he  was  at  length 
brought  to  yield  -,  but  not  without  declaring, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  if  he  did  wrong, 
the  archbishop  should  answer  for  it  to  God. 
Paris  was  a  man  of  a  strict  and  virtuous  life, 
and  very  devout :  but  being  convicted  of  saying, 
that  "  God  the  Father  was  only  God,  and  that 
Christ  was  not  very  God,"  and  persisting  in 
c  K 
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that  opinion,  he  was  condemned  by  the  com-  ■ 
missioners    in    the    same    manner   with    Joan 
Bocher,    and  burnt  tit  Smithficld   in   the  year 
1551.     Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  old  Icavcn 
of  popery,  from  which  the  minds  of  tl^c  most 
celebrated  among  the  first  reformers  were  not 
suilicicntly  purged  !  Such  the  disgraceful  con- 
sequences of  their  departure  from  the   princi- 
ples of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  tlie 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,   on  which  alone 
their  secession  from  the  church  of  Rome  could 
be   vindicated  !    In  the,  year  1553,    while  the 
business   of  tlie  new  settlement  of  the  crown 
upon  lady  Jane  'Grey  was  agitated  at  tlie  coun- 
cil board,    the  archbishop   was   for  some  time 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  in  his  place. 
To   that   measure  it  appears  that   he  was  ad- 
verse, and  more  particularly  as  it  comprehend- 
ed   the   exclusion   of    the   princess  Elizabeth. 
Upon  the  death  of  king  Edward,  however,   if 
not  before,  conceiving  the  interests  of  the  re- 
formation to  be  essentially  involved  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  which  espoused  the  cause  of 
Jane,  he  set  his  hand  to  the  instrument  of  Iier 
Succession,  openly  declared  for  her,    and  was 
made  a  member  of  her  council.     But  the  easy 
triumph  of  Mary  over  her  rival,  and  the  pusil- 
lanimous versatility  or  corruption  of  the   lords 
and  commons,  eager  to  display  their  loyalty  to 
their  new  sovereign  by  complying  with  all  her 
wishes,  soon  gave  him  fatal  warning,  that  his 
personal  ruin,  and  that  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  been  tlie  most  conspicuous  instrument,  were 
at  hand.     In  these  circumstances,  some  of  his 
friends  advised  him  to  fly  from  the  approaching 
storm.      But  he    firmly   resolved   to   meet  its 
vengeance  j  saying,  "  it  would  be  no  way  fit- 
ting for  him  to  go  away,  considering  the  post 
he  was  in ;  and  to  shew  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  own  all  the  changes  that  were  by  his  means 
rtiade  in  religion,  in  the  last  reign."     Within 
a  short  time  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason ;   partly  for    the 
share  which  he  took  in  lady  Jane  Gray's  suc- 
cession, and  partly  on  account  of  a  declaration 
which    he    had    published,    of    his    readiness 
openly  to  justify  the  religious  proceedings  in 
king  Edward's  time.     By  a  compliant  parlia- 
ment  he  was    speedily    attainted,    and    found 
guilty  of  the  charge  ;  when  his  see  was  declar- 
ed   vacant,   and    tlie   fruits  of   it  sequestered. 
The  queen,  indeed,  was  pleased  to  pardon  his 
treason,  on  his  humble  supplication,   and  that 
of  his  friends,  that  she  might   seem  to  acquit 
herself  of*  her  obligations  to  him  for  having 
successfully  interceded  for  her  life,  when  her 
father  had  deternuned  to  put  her  to  deatli  for 


refusing  to  renounce  the  authority  and  religion 
of  the  pope.  But  her  gratitude  was  confined 
to  this  mock  show  of  clemency,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  proceeded  against 
as  an  heretic.  In  the  year  1554  he,  together 
with  bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  remov- 
ed to  Oxford,  to  dispute  publicly  in  the  schools, 
with  some  papists  selected  from  both  universi- 
ties, on  the  leading  points  at  issue  between  the 
Romish  church  and  the  reformers.  This  dis- 
putation lasted  two  days,  befOre  a  conmiission, 
of  which  Dr.  Weston  was  appointed  prolocu- 
tor ;  and  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the 
protcstant  bishops,  with  learning,  gravity,  firm- 
ness, and  modesty,  but  on  that  of  tl.eir  oppo- 
nents with  oppressive  insults,  slanderous  re- 
proaches, insidious  artifice,  and  overbearing 
clamour.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Cranmer 
and  his  fellow  sufferers  were  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  and  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  articles  of  popery  which  were  presented  to 
them,  were  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
had  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon 
them.  "  From  this  your  unjust  judgment  and 
sentence,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  I  appeal  to 
the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  trusting  to 
be  present  with  him  in  heaven."  After  this 
sentence,  his  confinement  was  rendered  more 
rigorous  and  severe,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
tliat  attendance  and  those  conveniences  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  In  the  same 
year  the  convocation  ordered  his  "  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  &c."  to  be  burnt, 
in  company  with  the  English  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Prayer-book.  But  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  being  considered  to  be  void  in  law, 
since  the  pope's  authority  was  not  then  re- 
established in  England,  a  new  commission  was 
sent  from  Rome,  in  the  year  1555,  to  try  him 
for  blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinency,  and  he- 
resy. When  the  commissioners  met  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  and  the  archbishop  was  brought 
before  them,  he  paid  all  due  respect  to  tlie  re- 
presentatives of  the  queen,  but  steadily  refused 
to  shew  any  to  the  representative  of  the  pope, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  make  the  least  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  usurped  supremacy.  At 
this  meeting  he  defended  himself  with  great  re- 
solution and  ability  ;  and  was  afterwards  cited 
by  the  pope's  representative  to  appear  at  Rome, 
within  eighty  days,  there  to  deliver  his  vindica- 
tion in  person.  This  citation  was  a  most 
flagrant  and  shameless  act  of  injustice,  as  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  it,  being 
closely  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  prison. 
To  complete  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  the 
joint  proceedings  of  tlic  court  and  papal  see. 
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he  was  declared  contumacious  for  not  appear- 
ing at  Rome  within  tlie  time  prescribed ;  and 
letters  executory  were  addressed  by  tlie  pope  to 
the  king  and  queen,  and  to  Bonner  and  Tliirlby, 
bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  to  degrade  and 
deprive  him.  This  ceremony  was  performed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1556,  with  every 
possible  circumstance  of  indecent  mockery  and 
low  malice,  accompanied  with  the  most  cruel 
and  unchristian  insults  from  the  inhuman  Bon- 
ner, which  excited  the  resentment  and  con- 
demnation even  of  his  fellow  commissioner, 
Thirlby,  who  melted  into  tears  at  the  afflicting 
spectacle.  While  this  scene  was  transacting, 
the  archbishop  delivered  to  them  a  written  ap- 
peal to  the  next  general  council ;  after  which 
he  was  dressed  in  a  yeoman-beadle's  gown,  and 
a  towns-man's  cap,  and  remanded  to  prison. 
Until  this  time  archbishop  Cranmer  had  mani- 
fested the  most  undaunted  courage  and  resolu- 
tion in  suiFering  for  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  in  shewing  himself 
•superior  to  the  insults  and  wicked  malice*  of 
his  enemies.  But  the  near  prospect  of  a  cruel 
death,  together  with  a  change  of  conduct  in  his 
persecutors,  deprived  him  of  his  firmness,  and 
afforded  them  a  temporary  triumph  over  his 
frailty.  From  his  prison  he  was  removed  to 
the  lodgings  of  the  dean  of  Christ  church, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  civility 
and  respect,  and  had  the  most  flattering  pro- 
mises made  to  him,  on  the  condition  of  signing 
a  recantation  of  his  former  errors.  By  this 
change  of  treatment,  and 'the  weakness  of  his 
nature,  his  fortitude  was  overcome ;  and  he 
was  induced  to  sign  six  different  papers,  one 
explanatory  of  the  other,  which  amounted  to  a 
complete  condemnation  of  his  former  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  wherein  he  had  in  the  least 
degree  departed  from  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
catholic  church.  When  the  popish  party  had 
obtained  this  triumph  over  the  unfortunate 
archbishop,  they  lost  no  time  in  printing  and 
dispersing  his  recantation,  and  then  proceeded 
to  glut  their  revenge  upon  him  with  the  utmost 
baseness  and  perfidy.  For  the  promises  which 
they  had  made  were  entirely  disregarded,  and 
the  merciless  queen  was  resolved  that  his  re- 
cantation should  not  save  him.  A  warrant 
■was  accordingly  sent  down  to  Oxford  for  his 
execution,  and  Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  was 
privately  instructed  to  prepare  a  sermon  for  the 
occasion.  By  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  worthy 
of  the  hearts  of  the  bigotted  Mary  and  her 
«angliinary  advisers,  the  archbishop  was  at- 
tempted to  be  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  his 
intended  fate,  until  the  day  when  he  was  to 


suffer.  But  he  suspected  the  treachery  which 
they  were  practising,  and  prepared  a  genuine 
confession  of  his  faith,  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  read  when  he  should  he  called  upon  pub- 
licly to  declare  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
catholic  church.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the 
day  appointed  for  his  martyrdom,  he  was 
brought  to  St.  Mary's  churcli,  and  placed  on  a 
scaffold  opposite  to  the  pulpit,  that  he  might 
be  seen  and  heard  by  the  assembled  crowd. 
Dr.  Cole  then  commenced  his  harangue,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  shew  the  expediency  o£ 
Cranmer's  suffering,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
cantation, and  magnified  his  conversion  as  the 
effect  of  the  immediate  hand  of  God  ;  exhort- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  to  take  courage 
against  the  terrors  of  death,  giving  him  great 
hopes  of  heaven,  and  assuring  him  that  dirges 
and  masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul  in  all  the 
churches  of  Oxford.  While  this  sermon  was 
delivering,  the  archbishop  discovered  much 
emotion  and  distress,  weeping  incessantly,  and 
sometimes  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
sometimes  casting  them  down  to  the  ground, 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  part  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  to  act.  But  when,  at  the  conclusion. 
Dr. Cole  called  upon  him  to  make  an  open  decla- 
ration of  his  faith,  to  the  no  small  mortification 
and  disappointment  of  the  papists,  he  renounced 
the  recantation  which  their  artifices,  and  the 
fears  of  death,  had  induced  him  to  sign  ;  avow- 
ed his  sincere  and  deep  repentance,  for  having 
subscribed  to  doctrines,  which  his  judgment 
and  conscience  condemned,  and  his  resolution 
that  the  hand  which  had  so  offended  should  be 
burnt  before  the  rest  of  his  body ;  and  con- 
cluded by  openly  abjuring  the  pope  as  Christ's 
enemy,  and  antichrist,  and  professing  his  en- 
tire adherence  to  those  principles  of  the  refor- 
mation for  which  he  was  a  sufferer.  This  un- 
expected declaration  filled  the  Catholics  with 
rage  and  madness  ;  and  when  he  would  have 
vindicated  himself  against  the  clamorous 
charges  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  which 
they  vociferated,  he  was  with  fury  pulled  down 
from  the  scaffold,  and  hurried  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  his  fortitude  and  piety  carried 
him  with  admirable  composure  through  the 
trying  scene.  After  he  was  bound  to  the  stake, 
and  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  stretched  out  his 
right  hand  into  the  flame,  whence  he  never  re- 
moved it  but  once,  to  wipe  his  face,  until  It 
was  consumed,  some  time  before  the  fire  reached 
his  body ;  being  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  That 
unworthy  hand  !  that  unworthy  hand  !"  At 
length,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  calmly  expired, 
repeating  the  dying  words  of  die  first  christian 
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martyr,  "Lonl  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  Such 
was  the  ciul  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  From  the  parti- 
culars above  enumerated  it  will  appear,  that 
this  prelate  was,  in  many  respects,  a  great  and 
a  good  man.  His  boldness  and  his  persever- 
ance in  emancipating  his  country  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  posterity  ;  while  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  his  views  of  religious  liberty  were  too  nar- 
row and  circumscribed,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
virtue  to  divest  himself  of  the'  odious  princi- 
ples of  intolerance  in  which  he  had  been  nur- 
tured. In  the  trying  conflict  which  produced 
his  recantation,  he  is  greatly  the  object  of 
pitv  ;  and  sinks  much  lower  in  our  admiration 
than  his  heroic  fellow-sulTerers,  Ridley  and  Lati- 
mer, whom  no  promises  nor  threatcnings  could 
for  one  moment  seduce  from  their  inflexible 
determination  to  seal  the  testimony  of  truth 
with  their  blood.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  learning,  particularly  such  as  more 
immediately  related  to  his  profession.  To  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  a  critical 
examination  of  the  scriptures,  he  had  devoted 
much  time  and  study.  With  the  canon  law  he 
was  accurately  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  from  which  he  had 
formed  very  voluminous  collections,  digested, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Peter  Martyr, 
with  infinite  pains  and  labour,  under  the  heads 
of  Councils,  Canons,  Decrees,  &c.  His  talents 
were  solid  and  useful,  rather  than  brilliant ; 
•whence  his  writings,  which  were  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  controversies  of  the  times,  arc 
more  sensible  and  nervous  than  they  are  elegant 
and  polished.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain, 
practical,  and  impressive.  To  men  of  learn- 
ing, not  only  among  his  own  countrymen  but 
in  foreign  nations,  lie  was  a  generous  patron 
and  friend,  and  maintained  an  intimate  and 
constant  correspondence  with  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  in  Europe.  He  was  a  great 
economist  of  his  time,  commonly  rising  at  five 
o'clock,  and  continuing  in  his  study  till  nine  ; 
and  afterwards  regularly  obser\'ing  the  hours 
which  he  devoted  to  business,  conversation,  or 
amusement.  He  generally  contrived,  however, 
if  possible,  to  apply  some  proportion  of  liis 
time  to  study,  besides  his  morning  hours.  His 
temper  was  mild  and  chearful ;  his  manners 
pleasing  and  amiable,  both  in  public  life  and 
in  his  family ;  and  his  hospitality  and  benefi- 
cence noble  and  extensive, oftenbeyondtheample 
means  which  he  enjoyed.  Besides  the  treatises 
which  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed, 
he  published,  and  left  behind  him  in  manuscript, 
several  works,  which  arc  particularly  enume- 


rated in  the  first  of  the  authorities  from  whicR 
the  preceding  narrative  is  drawn.  Biog.  Bri- 
ton. Slrype's  Memsriah  of  Cranmer.  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol..  Land  II.  NeaPt 
Hilt,  of  the  Puritans,  loittmini  edition,  vol.  A 
Gilpin's  Life  of  Cranmer. — M. 

CRAN  rt)R,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  poetj . 
was  born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia,  about  300  years 
before  Christ.  After  acquiring  honourable  no- 
tice in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  AtlienSi  . 
where  he  became  a  disciple  ot  Xenocratcs, 
together  with  Polemo,  who  afterwards  succeed, 
ed  their  master  in  the  chair  of  the  academy. 
On  this  event  he  became  one  of  the  scholars 
of  Polemo,  who  derived  great  honour  fro;ii 
having  among  his  applauding  auditors,  one  who 
was  well  known  to  be  himself  sufficiently  qualifi« 
ed  to  teach  philosophy.  Crantor  adhered  to  the 
platonic  system,  of  which  he  was  accounted  ■ 
one  of  the  pillars,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Plato.  Upon 
these  Bayle  remarks,  that  if  he  did  not  expiaia 
other  things  more  clearly,  than  that  which  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  had.  a&  much 
need  of  a  new  commentator  as  Plato  hiraicif. 
He  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  moral  writings  ;  as  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  praises  which  Cicero  bestows  upon 
them  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  and  particu-' 
larly  upon  a  treatise,  now  lost,  on  the  subject  of 
consolation  in  affliction.  That  work  he  calls  • 
"  a  small,  but  golden  piece,  adapted  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  mind,  not  by  encouraging 
stoical  insensibility,  but  by  suggesting  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  purest  fountains  of  phi- 
losophy ;"  and  has  made  a  free  use  of  it  in  his 
treatise  De  Consolatione.  Plutarch,  likewise, 
was  indebted  to  that  work  for  some  thoughts 
in  his  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  Besides 
Cicero,  Horace  has  also  intimated  the  high  re- 
putation in  which  Crantor's  writings  were  held, 
in  the  following  verses  in  his  Epistol.  lib.  !► 
ep.  2. : 

Qui  quid  sit  pulcrum,  quid  turpc,  quid  utile, 

(luid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chiysippo  &  Crantore  dicit. 
Who  better  taught  fair  virtues  sacred  rules, 
Thau  Crantor  or  Chrysippus  in  the  schools.  . 

He  died  of  a  dropsy,  witliout  having  arrived 
at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life.  Concerning 
his  poems  we  are  only  informed,  that  he  scaled 
them  up  and  deposited  them  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Solos  ;  but  of  his  taste  we  are  not 
led  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  from  what 
Laertes  states,  that  above  all  the  Greek  poets 
he  gave  the  preference  to  Homer  ?nd  Euripides. 
Diog.  Laert.  lib.  IF.  Bayle.  Stanleys  Hiit. 
Pkil.     Enfiehri  Hist,  Phil.  vol.  /.— M. 
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CRASHAW,   Richard,  an  English  poet, 
distinguished    for    devotional   enthusiasm,  was 
the   son   of   a   clergyman.     He    was   educated 
first    at   the  Charter-house,  and  afterwards   at 
Pembroke-hall  and  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  of 
which  bst  it  appears  that  he  was  a  fellow  in 
1637.     He   was    then    distinguished    for    his 
learning  and-  his  talent  for  poetry,  which   last 
he  displayed  in  some  academical  Latin  poems. 
In   1644  he  was  ejected  from   the    university, 
"vrith  the  other  membf  rs   who  refused  to  take 
the  covenant.     He  retired  to  France,  where  he 
embraced  the  Roman-catholic  religion.     AVhen 
the  arts  of  the  controversialists  of  that  religion 
arc  considered,    tOj^ether   with    the    peculiarly 
ardent  and  tender  disposition  of  the  man,  it  ap'^ 
pears  highly  unreasonable  to  impute  his  conver- 
sion tff  any  other  motives  than  sincere  convic- 
tion.    He  was  indej<i  formed  to  sympathise  in 
all   the  rapturous  and  seriphic  ardours  which 
have  distinguished  the  devotees  of  the  catholic 
communion,  especially  those  of  the  female  sex  ■; 
and  his  lines  to  St.  Teresa  breathe   a  spirit  of 
pious  cnthuciasm  whicli  cou^donly  be  inspired  by 
kindred  feelinps.     That  he  was  no  im^mediate 
gainer  in  point  of  interest  by  the  change,    ap- 
pears by  the  t!istri;ssed  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  found,  in  1646,  by  his  warm  admirer, 
and  •  probably  his   academical-  friendj  Cowley. 
By  this  brother  poet  he  was  recommended  to 
the    notice  of   the    fiigitive    queen,    Henrietta 
Maria,  who,   not  having  the  power  of   doing 
much  for  him  herself,  gave  him  introductory 
letters   to  her  friends  in  Italy.     Through  their 
means  he  was  first  entertained  as  secretary  to 
a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  obtained 
a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Loretto.     At  that 
place,  soon  after  his  induction,  he   died  of  a 
fever,  about  the  year  1650.     His  merits  both 
as    a    man  and  a  poet  are  commemorated  by 
Cowley  in  a  strain  of  poetic  and  devout  enthu- 
siasm similar  to  his  own.     The  following  lines 
in  it  equally  display  the  candour  of  the  living, 
and  the  worth  of  the  deceased,  poet : 

Pardon,  my  mother  church,  if  I  consent 
That  angels  led  him,  when  from  thee  he  went ; 
For  e'en  in  error  sure  no  danger  is, 
When  join'd  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 


His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong  ;  his  life,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right. 

Posterity  has  not  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
Cowley  and  other  contemporaries,  of  the  poeti- 
cal excellence  of  Crashaw  •,  though,  like  Cow- 
ley himself,  he  possessed  true  genius,  but  per- 
verted by  bad  models.     It  seenis,  on  the  whole, 


to  have  been  justly  estimated  by  Pope  in  a  jti' 
venile  letter  to  his  friend  Cromwell,  notwith- 
standing that  letter  has  been  adduced  as  prov- 
ing a  mean  purpose  in  him  of  depressing  the 
fame  of  one  from  whom  he  has  copied  a  few 
striking  lines.  Btt  Crashaw  was  then  so 
forgotten,  that  Pope's  correspondent  would 
probably  never  have  looked  into  his  works,  had 
he  not  sent  them  to  him  along  with  the  cri- 
tique, Crashav/  has  many  truly  poetical 
thoughts,  expressed  in  glowing  language,  and 
sometimes  in  smooth  and  correct  versification  j  . 
but  he  also  abounds  in  conceits  and  extrava- 
gances, and  is  often  prosaic  in  matter,  and 
defective  in  measure.  The  subjects  of  his 
poems  are  almost  all  devotional.  A  collection 
of  them  was  first  published  by  a  friend  during 
his  exile,  in  1646.  A  selection  of  the  most 
valuable  ones  was  printed  in  1785.  Crashaw 
was  the  writer  of  the  Latin  epigram  on  the  mi- 
racle at  Gana  in  Galilee,  ending  with  the  well- 
known  line, 

""Lympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  &  erubuit ;" 
The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  blush'd. 

Biogr.  Britan. — A. 

CRASSOT,  John,  a  professor  of  philoso-  - 
phy  in  the  university  of  Puris  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  was  born  at  Langres,  some  time  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  in  the  college 
of  St.  Barbe,  in  1616.  After  his  death  two 
works  of  his  were  published,  of  considerable 
merit  for  the  time  when  they  were  ^^Titten  ; 
one  on  "Logic,"  in  1617,  and  the  other  on 
"  Physics,"  in  1618.  The  abbe  Marolles,  in 
his  Memoirs,  relates  the  following  curious  anec- 
dote of  this  professor  :  that  he  possessed  very 
long  ears,  whieh  he  could  erect  and  contract  at 
pleasure.-    Mareri.     Nouv-  Diet.  Hist — M. 

CRASSU^,  Lucius  Licinius,  of  the  illus- 
trious Licirrian  family,  born  about  B.C.  140, 
w^s  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  his 
time.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of 
the  forum,  and  made  himself  early  conspicuous 
by  an  impeachment  of  the  late  consul  Papirius  - 
Carbo.  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  great 
generosity  in  returning  unopened  to  tlie  culprit 
a  box  containing  his  private  papers,  which  had 
been  stolen  from  him  by  a  slave.  On  opening 
the  cause,  Crassus  was  so  overawed,  that  the 
prsetor,  Q^Maximus,  perceiving..his  confusion, 
adjourned  the  court  to  the  next  day.  He  then, 
however,  spoke  witii  so  much  force  and  energy, 
that  Papirius  was  unable  to  make  any  defence. 
Crassus  immediately  rose  to  the  highest  reputa- 
tion ;  yet  such  was  his  natural  modesty,  that 
he  was  scarcely  ever  able  to  commence  a  speecii 
without  trembling  and  tmnipg  pale,     tie  was  - 
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the  great  rival  of  tlte  orator  Marcus  Antonius  j 
and  wliik  tlicy  wire  uiidoubtcilly  at  the  hcnd  of 
Roiiian  iloqucnct,  somu  gave  the  preference  to 
one  of  tl)cm,  some  to  the  otlier.     Cicero,   in 
his  book  on  illustrious  orators,   thus  character- 
ises Crassus :    "  He  spoke    with  the    greatest 
solidity,  but  a  solidity  mingled  with  pleasantry 
and   urbanity,  such  as  becomes  an  orator,  not 
a    bulibon.     His    language    was    accurate   and 
elegant,   without  being  too  studied.     He    had 
wonderful  clearness  of  elucidation,   and  copi- 
ousness of  argument  and  illustration,  as  well 
on  subjects  of  civil  law,  as  of  common  equity. 
— As  Scsevola  was  called  the  most  eloquent  of 
-the  lawyers,  so  Crassus  was  accounted  the  best 
lawyer  among  the  eloquent. — He  came  prepar- 
ed, and  was  listened   to  with  expectation,  and 
by  his   manner   of    opening    always    appeared 
•worthy  of  that   expectation.     His  action  was 
moderate,    without    much    agitation    of   body, 
nltcration  of  voice,  change  of  place,  or  stamp- 
ing of  the  feet ;  yet  he  was  sometimes  vehe- 
ment, and  gave  strong  expressions  of  feeling. 
What  is  dilficult  to  attain,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  highly  ornate,   and  very  concise.     He  had 
no  equal  in  attack  and  reply.     He  was  conver- 
sant in   almost   all  kinds  of  causes,  and   early 
took    his    station    among  the  leading  orators." 
At  the   age  of  twenty-seven   he  defended   the 
vestal  virgin,    Lieinia,  accused  of   unchastity, 
but  unsuccessfully,    though   his  eloquence  on 
the   occasion   was  much  admired.     He  after- 
wards   aimed  at  popularity  in    moving    a   law 
for   a    Narbonensian    colony,   which   measure 
he  brought  lo  effect.     He  likewise  pleaded  in 
favour  of  tlie  Servilian  laws,  which  was  a  po- 
pular measure.     He  passed  through  the  princi- 
pal  offices   of   the    state,   was  tribune  of  the 
people,  augur,  consul  BC  95,  and  finally  cen- 
sor ;    still    continuing   in   all  these   stations  to 
distinguish   himself  as   a  public   speaker.     Of 
both  his  sportive  and  his  serious  manner,  Cicero 
has  rccordcil  a  curious  specimen.     He  was  en- 
gaged against  one  Brutus,  a  man  of  indifferent 
character,   who  had  squandered  away  his  pro- 
perty.    Brutus  had  caused  to  be  read  in   court 
two  passages  from  the  orations  of  Crassus  on 
the  Narbonensian  colony,  and  on  the  Servilian 
law,    which   maintained  opposite    opinions  on 
some   public  point.     Crassus,   who  could   not 
repel  this  attack,  diverted  it,  by  causing  to  be 
read  the  introductions  of  three  books   on  civil 
law,    published    by    Brutus's    father,    each   of 
■which  referred  to  one  of  his  villas,  which  his 
son  had  since  sold.     "  What  is  become  of  all 
these  estates,    Brutus,   which  your  father  has 
ijcre  recorded  ?"   said  Crassus.     "  U  you  had 


been  old  enough,  I  suppose  he  would  in  a 
fourth  book  have  mentioned  bath  ng  with  his 
son,  too."  Brutus  h.id  also  parted  with  the 
warm  baths  which  were  lett  him.  In  the  same 
cause,  it  chanced  that  the  funeral  of  Junia,  an 
old  lady  of  the  illustrious  Junian  family,  to 
which  Brutus  belonged,  pissetl  in  view.  Cras- 
sus seized  upon  the  inciilcnt  like  a  true  orator, 
and  burst  out  into  a  most  animated  invective, 
against  his  antagonist,  on  the  idea  of  the  account 
Junia  was  about  to  render  of  him  to  the  manes 
of  his  ancestors.  "  Hxc  tragica  atque  divina," 
says  Cicero — "  These  were  the  tragic  and  su- 
perhuman strokes  of  his  eloquence."  When 
he  was  censor  he  was  publicly  reproached  by  his 
colleague,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  a 
favourite  fish  (a  murxna),  whicli  lie  used  to 
adorn  with  jewels,  and  for  which,  when  it  died, 
he  piit  on  mourning,  and  built  a  tomb.  Cras- 
sus, in  his  defence,  turned  the  laugh  against  his 
colleague,  by  saying,  "  I  have  indeed  beeu 
guilty  of  weeping  for  the  death  of  a  fish ; 
whereas  you,  Domitius,  have  borne  the  loss  of 
three  wives  without  a  tear."  A  decree  in  which 
the  two  censors  joined  has  been  a  subject  of 
speculation.  Some  schools  of  Roman  rhetoric 
had  lately  been  set  up  in  the  capital,  which  were 
frequented  by  several  of  the  young  men. 
These  are  severely  stigmatised  in  the  censorial 
decree,  upon  no  other  apparent  grounds  than 
that  they  took  up  the  time  of  the  young  men, 
and  were  an  innovation.  As  this  might  appear 
illiberal,  and  in  Crassus  an  instance  of  jealousy 
of  rising  competitors,  Cicero,  in  his  piece  on 
oratory,  introduces  Crassus  himself  (one  of  the 
persons  in  his  dialogue)  as  stating  the  motives 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  attributes 
it  to  the  incompetence  of  these  new  instructors, 
who,  being  slenderly  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary erudition,  taught  their  scholars  indecent 
confidence,  rather  than  solid  eloquence.  He 
died  soon  after  bearing  this  office,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  B.C.  91  ;  and  Cicero  lias  given  a 
striking  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  his  death.  In  consequence  of  a 
severe  attack  which  the  consul  Marcius  Phi- 
lippus  had  made  upon  the  senate,  Crassus 
stood  up  as  its  vindicator,  and  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  surpassed  even  his  usual  eloquence. 
The  consul  was  highly  irritated,  and  complain- 
ed of  disrespect.  "  Shall  I,"  said  Crassus, 
"  regard  you  as  consul,  when  you  do  not  regard 
me  as  senator  ?"  And  to  his  threats  of  silencing 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  you  would  silence 
Crassus,  you  must  cut'  out  his  tongue ;  and 
evca  tlicn,  liberty  will  inspire  my  breath  itself 
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40  resist  your  tyranny."  He  persisted  in  the 
contest,  and  carried  a  motion  ngainst  the  con- 
sul ;  but  the  violence  of  his  agitation  brought 
on  a  pain  in  the  side,  and  a  profuse  sweat,  suc- 
ceeded by  chilness.  He  returned  home,  and 
•was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  seventh  day,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
good  citizens.  Cicero  de  Oratore  {3°  de  Clar. 
Orator.      Univers.  Hist.      Tirabuchi. — A. 

CRASSUS,  Marcus  Licinius,  a  distin- 
guished person  in  the  Litter  days  of  the  Roman 
republic,  was  descended  from  a  senatorian 
family,  and  inherited  from  his  father  a  mode- 
rate property.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
cultivated  oratory  and  the  studies  of  history 
and  philosophy.  On  the  death  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  he  took  into  his  house  the  widow  and 
her  children;  and  he  seems  to  have  passed  his 
youth  free  from  those  stains  of  licentiousness 
which  b;gan  to  be  so  frequent  among  the  Ro- 
man nobility.  His  father  and  mother  suffered 
under  Marius  and  Cinna,  and  he  hiinself  saved 
his  life  only  by  malcing  his  escape  to  Spain.  He 
was  there  concealed  by  a  friend  in  a  cave  during 
eight  months.  On  the  death  of  Cinna,  he 
made  his  appearance,  and  collected  a  body  of 
troops,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla.  He  served 
that  leader  on  several  occasions  with  courage 
and  fidelity,  thoiigh  he  felt  himself  depressed 
by  the  superior  influence  of  young  Pompey, 
whose  genius  and  character  were  of  a  more 
splendid  cast  than  his  own.  Crassus  enrich- 
ed himself  by  plunder  during  the  civil  war, 
and  he  afterwards  made  great  additions  to 
his  fortune  by  purchasing  at  a  low  price, 
or  begging,  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
proscribed.  As  his  character  developed  itself, 
an  insatiable  and  sordid  avarice  appeared  to  be 
its  leading  feature  ;  and  few  Romans  of  that 
period  seem  so  systematically  to  have  followed 
the  plans  of  pecuniary  profit.  One  of  his  spe- 
culations was  to  procure  a  great'  number  of 
slaves  who  were  instructed  in  the  trades  of 
carpenter  and  mason,  after  which,  he  made  it 
his  business  to  buy,  at  a  cheap  rate,  houses  that 
were  ready  to  fall  down,  or  had  been  injured 
by  fire,  which  he  repaired,  and  thus  became 
proprietor  of  a  great  part  of  Rome.  He  had 
also  slaves  skilled  in  almost  all  the  arts  of  life, 
by  whose  labours  he  gained  great  profits.  He 
possessed  silver  mines  and  cultivated  lands, 
which  he  worked  to  great  advantage  by  his 
slaves.  Thus  he  acquired  a  greater  mass  of 
wealth  than  any  other  citizen  at  Rome,  and  at 
length  equalled  the  measure  he  himself  appears 
to  have  laid  down,  when  he  said,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  esteemed  rich,  vrho  could  not 


maintain  an  army  from  his  own  revenues.     As 
he  was  also  ambitious,,  he  entertained  strangers 
and  the  poor  liberally,   and  lent   money  to  his 
friends  without  interest,  though  his  rigour  in 
requiring   payment   to   a    day,  often   cantelled 
the  obligation.     That  he  had  little  real  genero- 
sity in  his  disposition  appears  from  his  conduct, 
as  related  by  Plutarch,  to  his  master  in  philo- 
sophy.    This   modest  and    truly  philosophical 
person,  by  name  Alexander,  never,  during  his 
residence    with  Crassus,   asked    him    for    any 
thing,  and  Crassus    took  care   that  he  should 
obtain    nothing    with.out    asking.       When    he 
took  his  philosopher  with  him  into  the  country, 
he  used  to  lend  him  a  cloak,  but  always  demand- 
ed it  back  on  his  return  to  Rome.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  Alexander  left  his  house  as 
poor  as  he  entered  it.     Besides  the  Influence  of 
his  wealth,  Crassus  aimed  at  that  which  in  a 
popular    government    is    attached    to    popular 
manners.     He  was  extremely  polite  and  affable 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  and  return- 
ed the  salutation  of  the  meanest  by  name.    He 
also  employed  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
law  in  defending  the  accused,  and   he   assisted 
those  who  stood  candidates  for  ofiiccs,   by  his 
interest  and    services.      Thus   he  obtained  aa 
authority  which  balanced  that  of  Pompey,   and 
occasionally  even  surpassed  it.     He  was  prjetor, 
B.C.  71,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  gladia- 
tors under  Spartacus  ;  and  after  several  generals 
and  both  consuls  had   been  defeated,  with  the 
signal  disgrace  of  the  Roman  arms,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command.     He  began  by  giving 
an  example  of  the  severity  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man   disciphne ;    for   one    of    his   lieutenants 
being  routed,  he  caused  500  of  the  legionaries 
who  had  fled  in  a  cowardly  manner,  to  be  de- 
cimated.    He  then  marched  against  Spartacus, 
and,  alter  some  variety  of  fortune,  gave  him  a 
complete  defeat,    in  which  the  brave  gladiator 
lost  his  life.     In   the  next  year  Crassus   and 
Pompey  were  jointly  raised  to  tlie  consulship. 
They  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each  re- 
fused to  be  the  first  to  disband  his  troops.     At 
length  they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and 
disarmed  by  mutual  consent.     Crassus  display- 
ed his  wealth  in  a  manner  that  will  surprise   a 
modern  reader.     He  gave  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment to  the  Roman  people  at  ten  thousand 
tables,  and  he  bestowed  upon  each  man  a  largess 
of  corn  equal  to  three  months'  consumption  of 
his  family.     He   was   afterv/ards   censor,   but 
he  exercised  this  formidable  office  in  a  harmless 
way,   so   as  to  give  no  offence  to  individuals. 
In  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  Crassus  incurred 
some  suspicion,  and  was  actually  accused  by 
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«iic  of  the  conspirators,  tat  was  acquitted  by 
the  senate.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
wlr.u  motive  a  man  who  pos.'essed  so  much 
property'  in  Rome  could  have  in  promoting  a 
desperate  plot,  one  -  part  of  which  was  the 
b'lrning  of  the  city.  When  Ca*sar  went  to 
his  government  in  Spain,  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  Crassus  was  his  security  for  a  large  sum. 
On  his  return  to-  Rome,  he  found  Ponipcy  and 
Crassus  again  at  variance,  but  he  convinced 
tliem  that'  it  was  the  mutual  interest  of  all 
three  to  come  to  an  agreement;  and  this  was 
the  foundation  of  tlie  first  triumvirate,  as  it 
is  called,  -ft'liieh  established  an  influence  para- 
mount to  sll  the  powers  of  the  old  constitution. 
Crassus  r.ecms  to  have  acted  an  under-part  in 
this  confc<leracy  ;  however,  he  retained  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  made  a  second  time  con- 
sul Mklfh  Pompey,  li.C.  55.  In  the  distribution 
of  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  him  great  joy,  as  opening 
the  way  to  the  plunder  of  the  rich  eastern  pro- 
vinces. Hy  the  T rebonian  law,  he  was,  as  well 
as  his  colleague,  empowered  to  hold  his  pro- 
vince for  five  years,  and  to  make  war  or  peace 
according  to  his  judgment.  He  declared  his 
intention  of  engaging  in  hostilities  with  the 
Partiiians,  though  an  alliance  then  subsisted 
between  that  nation  and  the  Romans.  Accus- 
tomed as  the  latter  were  to  unjust  wars,  this 
breach  of  faith  was  displeasing  to  many  ;  and 
Ateius  C.ipito,  one  of  the  tribunes,  would  have 
arrested  the  consul,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by 
eight  others.  Ateius,  however,  planted  him- 
self at  the  gate  through  which  Crassus  was  to 
proceed  -,  and  putting  fire  into  a  censer,  he 
sprinkled  incense  upon  it  as  the  consul  passed, 
and,  with  horrid  invocations,  devoted  his  head 
to  the  infernal  deities.  This  extraordinary  in- 
cidentdiyphiys  in  a  striking  manncrthe  immunity 
of  the  tribunitial  character,  wliich  could  protect 
a  person  in  the  performance  of  a  rite  apparently 
so  hostile  to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  there  can 
belittle  doubt,  considering  the  superstitious  dis- 
position of  the  Romans,  that  it  contributed  to 
the  fatal  catastrophe  which  followed. 

Crassus  proceeded  to  Syria  ;  and  being  in- 
formed that  large  treasures  were  lodged  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  spar- 
ed, he  marched  thither,  and  seized  them.  He 
then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  as  an 
invatier  into  the  Parthian  territories.  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  was  almost  unguarded,  soon  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  put  garrisons  into  the  prin- 
-cipal  cities,  and  in  the  autumn  recrossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Syria.    There  be  employed  himself  in  plunder- 


ing the  temples,  and  raising  money  by  evtrf 
kind  of  extortion,  while  he  suffered  his  sol- 
diers to  neglect  discipline,  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  licentiousness.  He  was  joined  in 
Syria  by  his  son,  Publius,  a  gallant  youth,  wlio 
had  obtained  much  reputation  as  a  lieutenant 
under  Cxsar  in  G.rul,  and  who  brought  from 
that  ccmimander's  army  1000  horse.  Orodes, 
then  king  of  Parthia,  sent  emb;issadors  to  Cras- 
sus in  Syria,  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his 
violation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  require  him  to 
v.ithtlr.uv  his  garri 'oas.  The  Roman  thought 
it  sulhtient  to  reply,  "  tliat  he  should  liave  his 
answer  at  Selcueia."  Orodi.s,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  raising  a  large  force,  which  he  divided  into 
two  armies.  With  one  of  these  he  marched  in 
person  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  to  overawe 
the  king,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Romans  ; 
the  other  he  sent  into  Mesopotamia,  under  his 
great  geneial  Sureiias,  who  soon  recovered  most 
of  the  cities  which  Crassus  had  taken.  The 
ablest  and  most  considerate  of  the  oiFicers  under 
Crassus  dissuaded  him  from  any  further  at- 
tempts for  the  present ;  but  the  arrival  of  Arta- 
bazus,  the  Armenian  king,  encouraged  him  to 
persevere,  though  he  would  not  comply  with 
his  advice  to  march  over  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, rather  than  through  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia. Crassus,  with  above  40,000  men, 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  country.  His  lieutenant,  Cassius 
(afterwards  the  conspirator  against  Ca;sar), 
advised  him  to  keep  <;Iose  to  the  bank  of  the 
river;  but  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  who  join- 
ed the  Romans  for  the  purpo"ie  of  betraying 
them,  by  artful  representations  persuaded  him 
to  take  an  inland  course.  He  kd  the  army- 
over  barren  plains,  where  they  endured  extreme 
hardships  from  thirst  and  fatigue,  till  at  length 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Parthian  host  Cras- 
sus, drawing  up  his  legions  in  a  hollow  square, 
advanced  incoiisidi.r.itely,  till  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  cavalry  and  archers 
of  the  enemy,  the  latter  of  whom  terribly 
galled  the  close  Roman  ranks  with  their  arrows, 
which  came  with  a  force  that  no  armour  could 
resist.  To  disperse  them,  young  Crassus  was 
sent  with  a  considerable  detachment.  The 
Parthians,  according  to  their  manner  of  fight- 
ing, broke  and  fled.  Hurried  on  by  martial 
ardour,  Crassus  fiursued  till  he  was  got  to  a 
distance  from  the  main  body.  They  then  ral- 
lied, and,  surrounding  the  Romans,  threw  in 
such  showers  of  arrows,  that  the  ground  was 
covereil  with  the  slain  and  wounded.  In  this 
extremity,  after  exerting  every  effort  of  valour, 
the  young  commander   took  possession  of  a 
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Tising  ground  with  the  remuins  of  his  detach- 
ment. They  were  again  invested  ;  and  Cras- 
sus,  pierced  through  the  arm  with  an  arrow, 
ordered  his  armour-bearer  to  dispatch  him. 
Others  followed  the  example ;  and  of  the 
whole  body  only  a  small  number  remained  to 
be  made  prisoners.  The  head  of  young  Cras- 
siis  was  cut  off,  stuck  upon  a  spear,  and  shewa 
to  his  father.  The  unliappy  chief,  with  despair 
in  his  heart,  assumed  a  show  of  Roman  forti- 
tude, and  encouraged  his  men  bravely  to  resist 
a  new  attack.  It  continued  till  night,  when 
the  Romans,  leaving  all  their  wounded  to  a 
merciless  foe,  made  a  retreat,  and  reached  the 
city  of  Carrha;.  Surenas  invested  the  place 
with  his  whole  force,  and  Crassus  determined 
to  seek  a  safer  asylum.  Trusting  to  a  treache- 
rous guide,  he  was  led  into  morasses,  where 
he  was  unable  to  advance  far  before  the  Par- 
thians  overtook  him.  He  at  length  gained  a 
hill,  where  his  men  kept  the  foe  at  a  distance, 
and  shewed  so  determined  a  countenance,  that 
Surenas  thought  it  safer  to  employ  artifice  tlian 
force.  He  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  a  treaty, 
and  for  that  purpose  proposed  an  inteiTiew  with 
Crassus.  The  Roman  commander,  though  little 
doubting  of  a  treacherous  intention,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  instances  and  even  menaces  of 
his  men  to  accept  the  invitation.  Accompanied 
by  two  of  his  principal  officers,  Octavius  and 
Petronius,  and  a  few  legionaries,  he  descended 
the  hill.  He  was  soon  met  by  Surenas  and  his 
party  on  horseback  ;  who,  affecting  to  be  shock- 
ed at  seeing  the  Roman  general  on  foot,  order- 
ed a  horse  to  be  brought  him  with  rich  capari- 
sons, which  he  presented  to  Crassus  in  the 
name  of  his  king.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  the 
articles  of  peace  must  be  signed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  for  you  Romans  are  apt  to 
forget  your  agreements."  Some  of  the  Par- 
thians  then  lifted  CrasFus  into  the  saddle,  and 
began  indecently  to  whip  on  the  horse.  Octa- 
vius and  Petronius  then  seized  the  bridle,  and 
the  few  Romans  presently  gathered  round  their 
general,  and  stopped  him.  The  Parthians  be- 
ginning to  use  violence,  Octavius  drew  his 
sword  and  killed  one  of  the  king's  grooms. 
He  was  immediately  struck  dead  by  another; 
and  in  the  combat  which  ensued,  Crassus,  with 
most  of  his  attendants,  lost  his  life.  'His  head 
and  right  hand  were  cut  off,  and  shewn  to  his 
troops,  some  of  wiiom  surrendered.  Others 
attempted  to  escape,  but  of  these  the  greater 
part  were  cut  off  by  the  Arabs.  Of  the  whole 
Roman  army,  it  was  computed,  that  20, coo 
were  killed  in  this  expedition,  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  standards  of 
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tlie  legions :  and  the  ignominy  siiVcted  tlic 
Roman  people  more  than  any  event  which  Ji^d 
happened  for  centuries.  (Sec  Horace,  Od  v. 
1.  iii.)  This  disaster,  which  was  entirely  caused 
hy  the  criminal  avarice,  and  want  of  conduct 
of  Crassus,  is  dated  B.C.  53,  when  lie  had  passed 
his  fixtieth  year.  Plutarch  Vit.  Crassi.  Univ. 
Hist— A. 

"  CRASSUS,  Maucellvs,  a  native  of  Paler- 
mo, in  the  17th  century,  was  a  monk  of  the 
dominican  order  of  preaching  friars.  He  taught 
theology  and  philosophy  with  very  high  repu- 
tatioii)  and  was  at  the  same  time  celebrated  for 
hiS' knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
canon  law.  His  publications  were,  "  lixamea 
ad  Audientia.m  Confessionis  Exponendorum,  per 
modum  Dialog!  habiti  inter  R.  R.  Examinatores 
&  Patres  Confessarios ;"  "  Constitutiones  & 
Decreta,  plena  Synodo  Agvigentina  digesta  ;" 
and  some  theological  pieces,  in  the  Italian 
language.     Mo-reri. — M. 

CRASSUS,  or  Crasso,  called  also  Padua- 
N'us,  from  the  university  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself,  was  a  franciscan  monk,  in  the 
i6th  century,  originally  from  B arietta,  in  the 
kingdoni  of  Naples.  He  was  admired  for  his 
eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  the  learning  and 
abilities  which  he  discovered  in  different  publi- 
cations: among  which  were,  "  The  Con;i  tency 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  taken  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  other  doctors  of  the 
church  ;  "  De  Republica  Ecclesiastica  ;"  "  En- 
cluridion  Ecclesiasticum."     Alorcri. — M. 

CRATES,  a  cynic  philosopher,  and,  next  to 
its  founder,  the  most  celebrated  professor  of 
that  sect,  flourished  about  the  113th  Olympiad, 
or  nearly  300  years  B.C.  He  was  born  at 
Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  where  he  early  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Bryso,  an  Achssan  philosopher, 
who  has  been  reckoned  among  the  Cynics.  So 
zealous  was  he  in  abstracting  himself  from  all 
concerns  that  might  impede  him  in  his  f.'ivourite 
pursuit,  that  he  is  rt  parted  to  have  distributed 
a  large  estate  of  v.-hich  he  was  the  possessor, 
among  die  poorer  citizens,  that  his  mind  might 
not  be  affected  by  those  passions  which  are 
fostered  by  wealth.  The  relations  which  are 
given  by  different  writers,  vary  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  properrj', 
but  concur  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  his  re- 
ducing himself  to  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty. 
From  his  native  city  he  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whom 
he  imitated  in  his  most  sti-iking  singularities. 
By  his  virtues,  however,  and  by  a  temper-  less 
gloomy  and  morose  than  that  of  his  master,  he 
r  F 
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obtained  considerable  influence  among  the 
Atlvjiiian  citizens;  wliich  he  employed  in  cor- 
rectiti':;  tlie  p\iblic  luxuries  and  vices,  and  as  a 
friendly  monitor  and  adviser  in  private  circles, 
to  which  he  was  a  welcome  visitant.     The  rc- 


cceded  in  the  chair  of  the  academy.  Not  only 
in  their  principles,  but  in  their  tempers  and  dis- 
positions, those  two  philosop!)ers  so  compl.-tely 
harmonised,  that  they  mTint.vncd,  throu^ii  life, 
the  closet   intimacy   and  friindship   witli  each 


spectin  which  he  was  held,  inspired  Hipparch-a,  other,  and  were  both  buritil'  in  the  same  grave. 

a  young  lady  of  a  good  family,  who  was  rich.  Crates  had  for  disciples  several  eminent  eharac- 

and  liad  many  suitors,  with   an  unconquerable  tcrs  ;  among  whom  were  Arcesilaus,  the  founder 

passion  for  our  philosopher.     No  remonstrances  of   the  second,   cr   middle   academy,  Bion  of 

from  her  friends,  nor  even   the  representation-;  l$oristhencs,  Thcodorus,  Sec.      At  his  death,  he 

which  Crates  himself  frankly  and  disinterestedly  left    behind   him   several    philosophical   pieces, 

made  toher,  of  the  inconveniences  and  hard-ihips  which  were  iiighly  esteemetl  by  those  who  held 

■which  attended  his  manner  of  life,  could  induce  the  pure   doctrine  of  the  old  academy  ;  some 

her  to  alter  her  mind.     He  accordingly  married  comedies,  and  orations  delivered  to  the  people 

her ;  and  she  deserves  to  hive  her  name  men-  on  public  occasions,    or  during  embassies   in 


tioned  among  the  cynic  philosophers,  for  the 
strictness  with  which  she  conformed  to  the 
principles  of  the  sect.  Of  tlie  many  sayings  at- 
tributed to  Crate?  by  his  different  biotJr;;phers, 
ve  shall  select  a  few,  which  are  characteristic 
of  his  opinions  and  temper.  Throwing  money 
into  the  sea,  he  exclaimed,  "  Perish,  fatal 
riches!  I  thus  make  away  with  you,  for  fear 
that  you  should  make  away  with  me."    '*  We 


which  he  had  been  employed  by  his  country- 
men. Di»f.  Lnert.  lib.  iv.  S:iitileys  His/.  PhiL 
hnJuLVs  Hist-  Phil.  -vol.  I.—M. 

CR  VriNUS,  a  poet  of  the  ancient  Greek 
comedy>  was  an  Athenian,  and  flourished  from 
the  time  of  Pindar  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
1  le  is  recorded  to  have  composed  twenty-one' 
pieces,  and  to  have  been  nine  times  victor.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  freely  indidgcd   in  per*- 


ought  not  to  accept  of  presents  from  all  persons    sonal  satire,  and  among  other  public  chnr-cteris 


is  said  to  have  attacked  Pericles.  He  wis  also 
much  addicted  to  conviviality  ;  and  Horace 
quotes  his  authority  against  water-drinking 
poets : 


Frisco  61  crcdis,  Mxccnas  docte,  Cratino, 
Kiilla  placcrc  diu,  iiceviveie  carmiiia  possunt, 
Qux  scribuntur  aqua:  potoribus. 


indiscriminately,  for  virtue  ought  not  to  be 
maintained  by  vice."  When  asked  of  what  use 
philosophy  was  to  him  ?  "  To  teach  me,"  he 
replied,  "  to  be  contented  with  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  to  live  exempt  from  care  and  trouble." 
When  asked  bv  a  rich  miser  what  he  should 
get  by  turning  philosopher  ?  "  You  will  learn," 
said  he,  "  to  open  your  purse  easily,  and  give 

readily,  and  not,  as  you  do  now,  irresolutely,  Quintilian  enumerates  him  among  the  principal 

hesitating,   and   trembling,   as  if  you  had   the  of  the  comic  poets,  whose  works  he  recommends 

palsy."     When  Alexander,  whose  curiosity  led  as  useful  in  forming  an  orator.      Notwithstand- 

him  to  visit  this  Cynic,  asked  him  whether  he  ing  the  irregul.irity  of  Ins  life,  it  was  protracted 

did  not  wish    that  his  country   should  be  re-  to  nearly   a  century.       He   died,  according   to 

jtored  .''  "  To  what  purpose   should  I  indulge  Aristophanes,  at  the  time  of  the   first   invasion 

such  a  wish  .'"  said  he;  "  another  Alexriiuler  of  Attica    by   the    Lacedemonians,   B.C.  43i^ 

\^,-ould  most  probably  again  destroy  it."  "  Con-  Nothing  remains  of  his  composition  but   a  few 

icmpt  of  glory,  and  honest  poverty,  are  tome  verses,  from  which  no  judgment  can  be  formed, 

my  country  ;  and  those  enjoyments  set  fortune  Fossii  Peel.  Gr.rc.     Baillei  fugem.  da  Sav. — A. 

at  defiance."     Receiving  once  a  blow  from  one  CRATIPPUS,     a    peripatetic    philosopher,. 

Nicodromus,  of  which  the  marks  were  visible  on  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  the  most  excellent 

his  forehead,  the  only  revenge  which  he  took  of  th.-.t  school  whom  he  had  ever  heard,  was 

was  that  of  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  under  them,  born.at  Mitykne,  where  he  was  for  some  time 

on  which  was  written,  "  Nicodromus  did  this."  engaged   in   tcacliing    philosophy.       From    his 

Some   of  his  letters   are    to   be   found    in    the  native  place   he  removed  to  Athens ;  in  which 

"  Epistolx  Cynicx,"  printed  at  the  Sorbonne,  seat  of  karninp  he  rose  to  high  reputation,  and 

without  a  date,  and  a  scarce  book.    Dieg.  Land,  acquired  the  pr.-.ises  and  esteem  of  some  of  the 

Jib.vi.    Stiidas.  Stanley  Hist.  Pb'tl.     Evjldd  Hist,  most  eminent  men  of  his  age.     Cicero  sent  his 

Phil.  vi//.  /.     iVi.vr.  Diet.  Hist. — M.  son  to  study  under  him,  and  shewed  the  sense 

CRATES,  the  son  of  Antigenes,  an  Athenian,  which  he  entertained  of  his  merits,   by  prcvail- 

or  rather  Thracian,  by  birth,  was  an  academic  ing  on  Csesar  to  present  him  with  the   freedom 

philosopher,  who  flourished  about  270  years  B.C.  of  Rome,  and  by  engaging  the  court  of  Areopa- 

,  He  was  ibe  disciple  of  Pokmo,  wJioni  lie  sue-  gus  to  pass  a  d>;crec  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
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Cratippus  to  continue  at  Athens,  as  aii  ornament 

to  tliat  city,  and  a  most  valuable  and  successful 
instructor  of  youth.  Besides  Cicero,  Pompey 
find  Brutus  were  in  the  number  of  his  friends 
and  admirers.  Wlien,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Pompey  went  to  Mitylene,  Cratippus 
was  one  of  the  inhabitants  who  waited  upon 
him  to  condole  with  him  under  his  misfortunes. 
On  that  occasion  he  acquitted  himself  like  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  philosopher,  with  dis- 
cretion, and  with  delicacy.  Brutus  was  an  at- 
tendant on  our  philosopher's  lectures,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  making  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Marc  Antony-  Cratippus  had,  like- 
wise, many  other  distinguished  characters,  who 
were  admirers  of  his  professional  talents,  and 
cultivated  a  friendly  connection  with  him.  And 
he  appears  to  have  recommended  himself  to 
them,  not  only  by  the  extent  of  his  learning, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  precepts,  but  by  the 
agreeableness  of  his  manners,  and  the  wit  and 
pleasantry  with  which  he  enlivened  the  hours 
of  social  intercourse.  By  a  happy  e.\ercise  of 
these  qualities,  he  peculiarly  engaged  the  attach- 
ment, and  encouraged  the  proficiency,  of  his 
young  scholars  ;  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
the  younger  Cicero  to  his  father.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  treatises  concerning  divination, 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  their  doc- 
trine from  the  remarks  and  reasonings  of  Cicero, 
in  his  books  on  the  same  subject,  were  hypo- 
thetical and  fanciful,  rather  than  argumentative 
and  philosophical.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Ter- 
tuUian  refers  to  the  above-mentioned  treatises, 
when,  in 'his  book  De  Anima,  he  speaks  of 
the  writings  of  one  Cratippus  about  dreams. 
JBnyk.—M. 

CRATO,  JoHK,  surnamcd  Je  CrtifiBeim,  an 
eminent  German  physician,  was  born  in  151 9  at 
Breslau.  His  father's  name  was  Krnjjt,  whence, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  formed 
his  latinised  name  of  Crato.  He  was  sent  to 
study  tlieology  at  Wittembcrg,  and  wras  five 
years  in  the  family  of  Luther  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  his  notes  of  tlie  conversation  of  that  re- 
former that  the  volume  of  "  Luther's  Table 
Talk"  was  compiled.  Not  finding  himself 
disposed  to  become  a  divine,  he  engaged  in  the 
study  of  physic,  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimatefricndship  with  Joachim 
Camerariusi  which  continued  through  tlieir 
lives.  He  ne.\t  visited  Verona,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  tlie  celebrated  Montanus.  Re-  . 
"turning  to  Gernimy,  he  first  practised  physic  at 
Augsburg,  and  then  removed  to  his  native  city, 
u'iierc  he  maarkd.     His  reputation  caused  him 


to  be  recommended  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  X.  > 
who  made  him  his  counsellor  and  first  physician. 
At  his  death,  in  1 564,  Crato  would  have  retired  ; 
but  he  was  retained  in  the  same  station  by 
Maximilian  II.  and  Rodolph  11.  He  remained 
firm  in  the  protestant  cause,  of  which  he  was 
considered  as  a  pillar.  He  died  at  Breslau  in 
1585,  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  wife.  The 
principal  works  of  this  physician  are  "  Isagoge 
Medicinas,"  Venice,  1560,  8vo. :  a  German  work 
"  On  Preser\'ation  from  the  Plague,"  Biesl. 
1555:  "  In  Galeni  divinos  libros  Method! 
Therapenticx Perioche  Methodica,"  Basil,! ^6^, 
8vo.:  "  De  Morbo  Galileo  Commentar."  Frnncf. 
1594,  8vo.  After  .his  death,  Laurence  Schol- 
zius  published  "  Consilia  &  Epist  Medicinal. 
Cratonis,"  in  seven  volumes,  at  different  times. 
They  contain,  besides  the  epistles  of  our  author, 
those  of  a  number  of  eminent  physicians  of  the 
time.  Crato  was  attached  to  the  ancients,  yet 
not  averse  to  the  use  of  chemical  remedies.  He 
placed  too  much  faith  in  trifling  and  supersti- 
tious medicines,  which  was  the  fault  of  the 
age.  In  general  liis  metliod  was  formed  on  that 
of  the  Italians.  He  was  also  a  v/riter  in  po- 
lite literature,  and  published  some  Latin  poems 
and  orations.  He  much  resembled  in  features 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  Moreri.  Freker 
Theatr.  Viror.  Erud.  HalUri  Bill.  Med. 
Pract.—A. 

CRATYLUS,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  ■ 
lived  in  the  94th  olympiad,  or  about  four  cen- 
turies before  the  christian  aera.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances that  we  learn  concerning  him  are, 
that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  preceptor  of  Plato. 
That  philosopher  gave  the  name  of  his  master 
to  one  of  his  dialogistic  treatises  on  the  subject 
of  logic  ;  on  which  account  we  thought  it  proper 
to  introduce  it  in  tliis  place.  ■i^i'-'g-  Laert.  iib. 
iii.     Ivlcrey':. — M. 

CRAVETTA,  Aimone,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
the  son  of  a  person  of  the  same  profession,  was 
born  in  1504  at  Saviglinno,  in  Piedmont.  His 
constitution  was  so  delicate,  when  young,  that 
it  was  some  tlnic  before  his  mother  would 
suffer  Ixim  to  follow  his  inclination  for  legal 
studies.  He  ixccived  Instructions  in  juris- 
prudence at  Turin,  from  Gianantonio  Rossi  and 
Gianfvanc?sco  Cortl,  and  made  such  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  taught  publicly  at  the  age  of 
twenty. .  Reaciving  the  title  of  doctor  at  twenty- 
three,  he  was  sent  as  jurist  to  C.unco,  and  after- 
wards acted  as  an  advocuc  at  Turin.  He 
married  t!.e  daughter  of  Porporati,  president  of 
the  «enate  ;  and  the  troubles  of  VMr  ^oa  after 
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breaking  out  in  Piedmont,  he  was,  for  t\vo  years, 
shut  up  in  a  fortress,  witt'out  his  books.  In 
55  58  he  retired  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was 
seven  years  professor  of  law  ;  and  during  that 
time  he  printed,  at  Lyons,  his  "  Consultations." 
Oil  pissing  tiirough  Avignon,  he  was  kept  there 
to  fill  the  chair,  vaeant  by  the  death  of  Ferretti ; 
but  an  attack  he  made  upon  ihe  opinions  of  his 
predtet-ssor,  whose  memory  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  his  scliolars,  caused  thein  to  give 
him  siieh  a  reception,  that  he  quitted  the  place. 
lie  was  next  professor  at  Ferrara  for  about  two 
years,  when  the  pestilence  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  hiN  own  country.  He  was  invited  to  Pavia  in 
3556;  whence  Emanuel  PhiJibcrt,  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, calk'd  him  to  take  the  professorship  in  his 
new  university  of  Mond<5vi.  •  When  that  was 
transferred  to  Turin,  Cravctta  accompanied  it, 
and  was  gratified  with  a  stipend  of  1 200  crowns. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1569.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  sobriety;  and  notwithstanding 
his  severe  application,  retained  a  natural  gaiety 
of  temper.  Uesides  liis  "  Consultations,"  and 
some  other  pieces,  he  composed  a  work  on 
jurisprudence,  entitled,  "  Tractatus  de  Anti- 
quitatibus  temporuni,  &c."  Lyons,  1581,  8vo. 
Moreri.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

GRAYER, Gaspard  de,  an  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1585.  He 
studied  his  art  under  Raphael  Coxis,  but  soon, 
by  his  diligence  and  the  force  of  his  genius, 
came  to  surpass  his  master.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  and, 
what  has  not  in  general  characterised  the  Flemish 
school,  a  selection  of  its  beautiful  parts ;  by 
lively  expression,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  fa- 
cility of  execution.  A  portrait  of  the  cardinal 
infant  Don  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  painted  for 
the  king  of  Spain,  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
beauty  and  dignity,  and  obtained  for  him  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  and  a  pension.  The  archduke 
Leopold  honoured  him  with  his  patronage,  and 
employed  him  in  various  works.  Brussels  was 
the  usual  place  of  his  residence  ;  but  the  nume- 
rous visits  he  received  there  causing  him  to 
lose  much  time,  he  removed  to  Ghent.  He  was 
there  visited  by  Vandyk,  who,  finding  him  rising 
from  bi-d  with  one  arm  only  in  the  sleeve  of  his 
night-gown,  painted  him  in  that  whimsical 
posture. .  The  great  Rubens  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed an  extraordinary  esteem  for  him,  and  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  viewing  one  of  his  pictures, 
"  Crayer!  Crayer  !  no  pencil  will  ever  surpass 
yours."  He  painted  a  great  number  of  pieces 
for  the  churches  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  other 
places  in  tlie  Lo\r-countrics.    The  number  of 


his  altar-pieces  is  reckoned  at  more  than  150. 
There  arc,  besides,  some  hitorical  pictures  of' 
his  execution  in  the  town-house  of  Ghent, 
and  various  easel-pieces  in  dilferent  collections. 
Only  two  of  his  works  are  mentioned  as  being 
engraved.  He  died  a  bachelor,  at  Ghent,  in 
1669,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  He 
continued  to  paint  with  all  his  excellence  till 
sixty,  but  his  performances  beyond  that  period 
are  marked  with  the  languor  of  declining  powers. 
D\'lrgcnvU!e  Vies  d,s  Pcint. — A. 

CREBILLON,  Prosper  Jolyot  de,  an 
eminent  French  writer  of  tragedy,  was  born  at 
Dijon,  in  1674-  His  father,  who  was  cliief 
register  in  the  chamber  of  accompts,  destined 
him  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  had  his 
first  education  under  the  Jesuits  in  the  Mazarine 
college,  and  it  is  said  that  the  character  he  ac- 
quired among  them  was  tJiat  of  a  youth  of  parts, 
but  extremely  graceless.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Paris,  where  he  went  through  the  usual  course 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate.  He 
placed  himself  with  a  solicitor,  m  order  to  gain 
practical  knowledge ;  but  business  was  intole- 
rably irksome  to  him,  and  his  great  delight  was 
attendance  on  the  public  spectacles.  The  so- 
licitor, probably  well  convinced  that  he  would 
make  no  progress  in  the  law,  and  perceiving,  as 
he  thought,  indications  of  a  talent  for  tlieatrical 
composition,  ventured  to  advise  him  to  renounce 
the  profession  which  had  been  chosen  for  him» 
and  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  he  could  prevail  upon 
himself  to  try  his  strength  ;  and  his  first  com- 
position, when  read  to  the  actors,  was  rejected 
by  them.  Though  much  mortified,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  career,  and  in  i  705  produced  his 
"  Idomeneus."  This  was  acted  with  a  success 
which  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  His  next 
piece  was  "  Atrcus,"  the  great  superiority  of 
which  to  the  former,  proved  the  rapid  advance 
of  his  theatrical  talents.  Though  the  catastrophe 
was  almost  too  shocking  for  the  French  stage, 
it  obtained  a  distinguished  place  on  the  theatre, 
which  it  long  held.  The  solicitor,  wha  v.as  no 
mean  dramatic  critic,  caused  himself,  though 
labouring  under  a  mortal  disease,  to  be  carried 
to  the  first  representation  of  Atreus ;  and  when, 
it  was  finished,  he  embraced  Crebillon  with  rap- 
ture, saying,  "  I  die  content — I  have  made 
you  a  poet,  and  I  leave  a  man  to  the  nation." 
Crebillon  fell  in  love  and  married  v  but  the 
match,  together  with  his  poetical  character,  so- 
little  pleased  his  father,  that  he  disinherited  him. 
He  afterwards,  however,  restored  his  son  to  his 
birthright  v  but  so  little  property  remained  at 
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his  death,  that  the  poet  found  himself  left  with 
scarcely  any  resource  but  Iiis  genius.  In  1708 
he  produced  his  *'  Electra,"  which  was  highly 
successful,  though  it  has  since  been  severely 
criticised  by  Voltaire,  who  wrote  his  "  Orestes" 
in  rivalry  of  it.  He  rose  to  the  summit  of  his 
fame  in  171 1,  when  his  "  Rhadamistus"  ap- 
peared, which  was  acted  thirty  times  in  the  same 
season.  This  tragedy  ranks  among  the  master- 
pieces of  the  French  theatre,  and  displays  mucli 
strong  delineation  of  character,  with  interesting 
situations.  The  severe  Despreaux, however,  who 
was  now  old  and  sickly,  could  not  bear  to  have 
it  read  through  to  him,  and  affected  to  consider 
the  author  as  infinitely  beneath  the  Boyers  and 
Pradons  whom  he  had  formerly  satirised.  As 
style  was  the  greatest  of  all  merits  in  his  eyes, 
he  could  not  pardon  the  occasional  negligence 
of  the  language,  and  harshness  of  the  versifica- 
tion, though  compensated  by  many  of  the  ex- 
cellences most  essential  to  tragedy.  The  public, 
however,  did  not  concur  with  him  in  opinion. 
Two  editions  of  the  play  were  printed  in  one 
week,  and  it  was  highly  praised  even  at  Ver- 
sailles. This  flattering  reception  of  his  \j'ork 
induced  Crebilloo  to  try  his  fortune  at  court. 
He  frequented  the  levies  at  Versailles  for  two 
years  without  obtaining  notice  or  reward  ;  and 
at  length  quitted  it  as  a  scene  in  which  he  was 
not  qualified  to  shine.  He  was  even  unable, 
during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  fame, 
to  gain  admission  into  a  society  more  fitted  for 
him,  the  Fr..nch  Academy.  Petty  cabals  were 
formed  to  exclude  him  ;  and  these,  which  were 
at  first  instigated  by  jealousy,  were  rendered 
more  inveterate  by  the  provocation  of  a  satire 
he  composed  to  ridicule  their  chiefs,  though  he 
had  the  prudence  not  to  print  it.  These  dis- 
appointments, joined  to  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
drove  him  to  a  singular  state  of  solitude.  He 
plunged  himself  into  an  obscure  retreat,  where 
he  adopted  a  frugal  and  almost  an  ascetic  mode 
of  living,  sleeping  little,  and  upon  a  hard  bed, 
and  scarcely  admitting  any  society  but  that  of 
domestic  animals,  with  a  number  of  v^fhich  his 
apartment  was  always  crowded.  "  As  for  men, 
I  know  (said  he)  what  they  are."  Yet  he  was 
by  no  means  of  a  gloomy  or  sour  disposition  ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  character  was  that  of  a 
modest,  sincere,  candid,  and  friendly  man,  easy 
to  converse  with,  and  delighted  with  the  success 
even  of  rivals  in  the  same  literary  walk.  H'*  con- 
tinued to  produce  pieces  for  the  stage.  His  "  Se- 
miramis"  appeared  in  1717,  and  was  followed 
by  "Pyrrhus"and  '•  Xerxes."  These,  however, 
had  neither  the  merit  nor  the  success  of  Rhada- 
mistus. A  singular  occupation  of  his  solitude  was 


that  of  imagining  subjects  for  romances,  which 
he  composed  in  his  head  without  committing  to 
writing  ;  for  his  memory  was  prodigious.  He 
was  so  fond  of  the  old  French  romances,  that 
he  read  little  else,  and  had  his  head  stored  with 
their  plots  and  adventures.  So  deeply  was  he 
sometimes  engaged  in  this  play  of  the  fancy, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  interrupted.  A 
person  once  entering  his  room  in  one  of  these 
moments,  he  cried  out,  "  Do  not  disturb  me — 
I  am  just  going  to  hang  a  knavish  minister,  and 
turn  out  an  incapable  one."  After  a  long  period 
of  obscurity,  the  nation  all  at  once  seemed  to 
remember  that  such  a  person  existed.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1 73 1> 
on  M'hich  occasion  he  exhibited  the  novelty  of 
returning  his  thanks  in  verse.  A  line  which  he 
recited  in  this  piece, 

Aucun  fiel  ii'a  jamais  empoisonne  ma  plume  ; 
No  gall  has  e'er  shed  venom  on  my  quill  j 

received  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly  In  attesta- 
tion of  its  truth.  He,  besides,  obtained  favours 
from  the  court,  and  the  patronage  of  some  per- 
sons of  distinction.  He  seems,  however,  again 
to  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  till  his  "  Catiline" 
was  industriously  brought  forward,  in  1 749,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  depressing  the  rising 
fame  of  Voltaire.  It  completely  failed,  however 
in  this  view,  nor  did  it  acquire  any  new  laurels 
for  the  author.  The  "  Triumvirate,"  written 
when  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  was 
but  just  heard,  and  then  was  withdrawn.  This- 
closed  his  dramatic  labours.  He  died  in  1762,. 
at  tlie  mature  age  of  eighty-eight.  The  players 
horwaured  his  memory  by  a  solemn  service,  to 
which  the  members  of  all  the  academies,  and 
other  men  of  letters,  with  many  persons  of  high 
rank,  were  invited.  A  public  mausoleum  to 
his  memory  was  projected,  which,  after  long 
delays,  appears  to  have  terminated  in  a  marble 
b-ust,  executed  by  Le  Moine,  on  his  tomb  in  the 
church  of  St.  Gervais.  A  Louvre  edition  was 
given  of  his  works  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
They  contain  some  pieces  of  poetry,  besides 
his  tragedies. 

I^i-fore  Voltaire  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  it  seems  that  Crebillon  ranked 
immediately  after  Corneille  and  Racine.  His- 
character  is  strength  and  vigour,  particularly 
in  representing  scenes  of  atrocity,  and  exciting 
terror.  This  passion,  accounted  so  essential  to 
tragedy  by  the  ancients,  he  has  excited  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  French  writer,  and 
indeed  has  proceeded  to  the  utmost  limits  that 
the  stage  of  his  nation  could  endure.  There  is 
also  considerable  grandeur  and  dignity  in  the 
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sentiments  of  his  best  pieces  ;  and  he  has  hap- 
pily expressed,  on  some  occasion^,  wiiat  liC  Iiiin- 
sclf  w.urnily  FlU,  a  detestation  of  that  tyrannical 
and  arrogant  dusposition  'of  the  Romans,  which 
■we  arc  too  much  taught  to  admire.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  a  gloominess  of  colouring 
throwni  over  his  pieces,  which  gives  them  a 
general  similarity,  and  renders  them  more  strik- 
ing than  agreeable.  Elo^a  de  D' AUmbert.  Nouv. 
Vict.  Hisi.—A. 

CREBILLON,  ClaudeProsperJolyot  de, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1 707,  was  a  man 
of  letters,  and  lived  with  his  father  as  a  friend 
and  a  brother.  By  marriage  with  an  Englisji 
vonian,  he  incurred  a  temporary  breacli  with 
his  father,  but  it  was  soon  healed.  The  only 
place  whicii  he  obtained  was  that  of  ccnsor- 
rcryal.  His  walk  in  literature  was  novel-ivriting, 
in  a  particular  species  of  which  he  acquired 
great  fame.  It  is  thus  characterised  by  D' Aleni- 
bert.  "  In  romances  full  of  ingenuity,  and 
dictated  by  a  profound  knowleilge  of  all  tlie 
secret  folds  of  the  luiman  heart,  he  has  repre- 
sented, with  the  most  delicate  and  accurate 
pencil,  the  reiiiiements,  the  shades,  and  even  the 
graces,  of  our  vices  :  that  seductive  sprightliness 
which  renders  the  French  M'hat  is  termed 
amiable,  a  word  which  does  not  signify  lucrthy 
of  being  loved ;  that  restless  activity  which  makes 
them  feel  listlessness  even  on  tjie  bosom  of 
pleasure  ;  that  perversion  of  principle,  disguised, 
and  in  some  measure  softened,  by  the  mask  of 
decencies  ;  in  fine,  that  united  corruption  and 
frivolity  of  our  manners,  in  which  the  excess  of 
depravity  is  allied  with  the  excess  of  absurdity." 
It  is  only  to  the  earliest  of  his  works  tiiat  the 
commendatory  part  of  this  character  applies  ; 
aiid  in  the  best,  the  style  is  considerably  liable 
to  censure.  Tliey  are  also  licentious  in  their 
descriptions  ;  ancl  they  are  rendered .  tedious  by 
a  want  of  action  and  a  sameness  of  manner. 
For  one  of  them,  which  contained  some  satirical 
allusions  to  events  of  the  time,  tlie  author  was 
put  into  the  Bastille.  The  best  known  of  these 
productions  is  '•  Lcs  Egaremensdu  Cu;'ir  &  de 
I'Esprit,"  1736,  in  three  parts.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  copy  the  titles  of  the  others-,  the  last  of 
which  dates  as  late  as  1771.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1777.  Eloges  de  D^Ahiiibert.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

CREECH,  Thomas,  a  person  of  sorrve  emi- 
nence for  his  poetical  translations,  was  born  in 
165P  at  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free-school 
of  Sherburn,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford.  After  taking  the  degree 
of  M.A.  iu  1683,  he  was  elected  probationer- 


fellow  of  All-Souls  college.  He  had  the  year 
before  prii\ted  his  translation  of  Lucretius, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  ; 
though  it  appears  that  there  were  not  wanting 
persons  who  warmly  censured  the  publication 
of  such  a  performance  by  a  member  of  an  uni- 
versity, and  one  engaged  in  its  system  of  edu- 
cation. He  also  translated  several  other  pieces 
from  the  ancient  writers  ;  as  parts  of  Ovid  and 
Virgil ;  ahnost  tlie  whole  of  Horace ;  the 
thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal ;  the  Idylls  of  The- 
ocritus ;  the  Astronomicon  of  Manilius  ;  and 
several  of  Plutarch's  lives,  with  other  pieces 
of  that  author.  He  likewise  gave  an  edition  of 
Lucretius  in  the  original,  with  an  interpretation 
and  annotations.  He  was  made  B.D.  in  1696, 
and  three  years  afterwards  was  pre--cnted  to  the 
rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertlords-liire.  Uut  he 
never  took  possession  of  it,  unhappily  putting 
an  end  to  his  life  at  Oxford  in  1700.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  action  ;  but 
from  a  letter  extant,  it  appears  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  the  cold  reception  he  met  with  from  a 
fellow-collegian  on  applying  to  him  for  a  loan 
of  some  money,  in  addition  to  several  lie  had 
before  been  indulged  with.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  of  a  morose  temper,  which  had  engaged 
him  in  several  quarrels-  He  was  attached  to  a 
lady  in  Oxford,  whom  he  made  liis  executrix, 
and  wislied  to  have  married;  but  the  union 
was  opposed  by  her  friends,  and  this  circum- 
stance probably  disposed  him  to  the  melancholy 
catastrophe. 

Creech  owes  his  principal  fame  to  ]>is  trans- 
lation of  Lucretius,  which  was  probably  ad- 
mired at  the  time  as  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  scholarship ;  for  the  many  incorrect  and 
slovenly  transl.itions  of  that  period  afford  but 
an  unfavourable  view  of  the  literary  talents  of 
its  writers.  Phc  poetical  merit  of  the  trans- 
lation is,  indeed,  very  small.  It  fails  miserably 
in  almost  all  the  splendid  passages  of  the  original, 
but  exhibits  some  skill  in  versifying  the  argu- 
mentative and  mechanical  parts.  His  other 
translations  never  seem  to  have  been  much 
esteemed;  yet'Dr;  Joseph  Warton  (in  his  Ess. 
on  Pope,  V.  II.)  has  spoken  handsomely  of 
parts  of  his  Theocritus  and  Horace,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  Satire  of  Juvenal.  As  an  editor 
of  Lucretius  ;  he  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his  expla- 
nations of  the  epicurean  philosophy  ;  but  he  has 
been  detected  ill  this  as  a  considerable  plagiary 
ol  G.issendi.      l^iog.  Britun. — A. 

CRELL,  Lewjs  Christian,  a  German 
protcstant  divine  and  philosopher  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Neustadt,  in  the 
principality  of  Coburg,  in  the  year  1671.     After 
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a  preparatory  education  in  the  schools  of  Mei- 
mungen  and  Zeitz,  he  entered  at  tlie  university 
of  Leipsic,  in  1690,  where  he  made  extraordi- 
nary progress  in  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  ill  1693.  By  his  learning  and  talents, 
■which  he  displayed  in  the  public  exercises  of  the 
university,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  situ- 
ation of  corrector  of  the  school  of  St.  Nicliolas, 
at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1696  ;  before  which  ap- 
pointment he  had  been  admitted  t6  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  divinity.  In  the  year  1699  he 
was  made  rector  of  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  assessor  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  In 
1708  he  was  created  professor-extraordinary  of 
philosriphy,  and  professor  in  ordinary  in  17:4. 
fie  died  in  1735,  after  having  been  four  times 
dean  and  twice  vice-chancellor  of  the  faculty  of 
philosophy.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  con- 
sists of  plulological  and  philosophical  disserta- 
tions on  different  subjects  ;  among  v.'hich  are 
"  De  Civis  Innocentis  in  Manus  Hostium  ad 
Nervum  Traditione  ;"  "  De  Scytala  Laconica  ;" 
"  De  Providentia  Dei  circa  Reges  constituen- 
dos  ;"  "  De  eo  quod  in  Anacreonte  venustum 
ac  (klicatum  est,  &c."  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  Latin  Poems.     Morcri. — M. 

CKELLIUS,  John,  a  learned  German  pro- 
testant  divine,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  unitarian  doctrine,  was  born  near  Kit- 
tinga,  a  town  in  Franconta,  in  the  year  1590. 
His  father  was  a  lutheran  minister,  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  learning,  who  himself  super- 
intended the  earlier  years  of  his  son's  education, 
and  afterwards  sent  him  to  a  public  seminary  at 
Nuremberg,  where  the  brightness  of  his  parts, 
the  diligence  of  his  application,  and  the  mo- 
desty of  his  manners,  soon  rendered  him  a  fa- 
vourite^ with  his  tutors  and  patrons.  After 
quitting  Nuremberg,  he  studied  successively  in 
otiier  German  academies,  and  particularly  ac 
Altdorf;  where,  with  the  assistance  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  very  able  professors,  he 
made  considerable  advances  in  every  branch  of 
literature  and  science.  In  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  with  philosopliy  as  taught  by  Aristotle 
and  his  more  rational  interpreters,  he  particu- 
larly excelled.  He  likewise  carefully  read  the 
works  of  the  most  cele!)rated  divines  ;  but  not 
u'.rtil  he  had  formed  the  liberal  determination  of 
embracing  no  opinions  concerning  the  truth  of 
■  which  he  aliould  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  from 
-his  own  enquiries,  and  of  submitting  to  no  for- 
mularies whicli  his  judgment  and  conscience 
sliould  not  thoroughly  approve.  Having  al- 
,  k).wed  Iiimseif  this-  latitude,  he  soou  couceived 


a  dislike  to  the  lutheran  system,  in  which  he 
had  been  cduci.ted,  and,  by  degrees,  adopted 
notions  entirely  incompatible  with  an  honest 
profession  of  that  communion.  In  this  state 
of  things,  his  literary  merits  and  excellent  cha- 
racter induced  the  academical  senate  of  Altdorf, 
about  the  year  16 10,  to  nominate  him  to  the 
office  of  inspector  of  the  youth  in  that  univer- 
sity ;  an  honourable  situation,  and  desirable  to 
a  person  wishing  to  rise  to  the  chief  appoint- 
ments  in  the  lutheran  church.  But  with  the 
turn  of  thinking  which  he  had  indulged,  he 
could  not  conscientiously  accept  of  it;  and  in 
a  modest  petition  assigned  reasons  for  declining 
the  office,  which  were  admitted  in  favour  of 
some  other  more  ambitious  or  less  scrupulous 
candidate.  The  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, however,  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  were  urgent  for  his  advancement  in  the 
lutheran  church,  had  placed  him  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  obliged  either  to  via- 
late  his  integrity,  in  order  to  comply  with  their 
views  and  inclinations,,  or  to  withdraw  to  some 
other  scene,  and  other  connections,  where  he 
might  enjoy  full  and  unbiassed  liberty  of  con- 
science. In  this  painful  predicament  he  had 
the  fortitude  to  make  all  other  considerations 
yield  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  determined  to  re- 
move to  Poland,  where  he  had  no  friends,  but 
where  freedorn  of  enquiry  was  at  that  time  cul- 
tivated with  greater  ?.t;\\,  and  with  less  molesta- 
tion, than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  He 
set  out  from  Nuremberg  in  the  year  itii2,  and 
arriving  at  Racow,  was  received  into  the  com» 
munion  of  the  unitarian  cliurch  at  that  place. 
He  was  also  patronised  by  Jacob  Sienicnsis,  pa- 
latine of  Podolia,  under  whose  encouragement 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  in- 
creased ardour,  having  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  the  ministry.  In  the 
year  161 3  he  was  appointed  by  the  synod  of 
Racow  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
that  place  ;  and  in  1615  commenced  the  oifice 
of  a  public  preacher  witli  great  acceptabihty.. 
In  die  year  \6i6  he  was  nominated  rector  of 
the  university;  which  post  he  filled  for  five 
years,  with  improvement  to  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledged advantage  to  the  public.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  resumed  his  minis- 
terial functions,  and  was  li.ved  upon  as  one  of 
the  stated  pastors  of  the  church  at  Racow". 
About  this  time  he  first  appeared  in  the  field  of 
theological  controversy,  in  opposition  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Grotius,  who  had  attacked  the  prin- 
ciples of  Faustus  Socinus  on  the  subject  of  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ.  The  learning,  abilities> 
and  candour,  which  he  displayed  iu  that  con^ 
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test,  secured  liiiu  tlic  applause  of  tlioie  parties 
wliose  opinions  were  most  dissonant  from  his 
own  ;  and  drew  such  commendations  from  Gro- 
tius  Iun-:sclf,  tliat  some  zealots  were  led  to  in- 
sinuate tliat  his  orthodox  faith  liad  been  shaken 
by  the  arguments  of  his  adversary.  During  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  Crcllius  assiduously 
appliol  liiinself  to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  of- 
fice, and  to  the  composition  of  various  treatises 
in  defence  of  the  tenets  which  he  had  embraced, 
or  in  illustration  of  tlie  Scriptures  according 
to  tlie  principles  of  the  unitarians.  The  most 
important  among  his  controversial  works,  be- 
sides his  "  Answer  to  Grotius,"  were  "  Two 
Books  concerning  the  one  God,  the  Fatlier ;" 
•'  A  Treatise  concerning  God  and  his  Attri- 
butes •,"  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit ;"  and  "  A  Defence  of  Religious  Liberty." 
He  wrote  likewise  diiTerent  treatises  in  "  Ethics," 
"  Sermons,"  and  other  pieces  of  a  moral  and 
religious  kind.  His  paraphrases  and  commen- 
taries were  chiefly  published  from  notes,  taken 
down  during  liis  delivery  of  his  theological  lec- 
tures, and  afterwards  digested  and  correct*;d  by 
the  author,  or  by  some  of  his  learned  friends. 
They  comprehend  expositions  of  a  considerable 
part  of  tlic  New  Testament  writings,  and  form 
nearly  one  half  of  the  four  volumes  folio,  which 
this  author's  works  fill  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fra- 
trum  Polonorum.  In  the  year  1633,  while  in- 
tent on  planning  other  useful  works,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  infectious  fever,  to  which  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age ; 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  highly  respected 
for  erudition,  integrity,  virtue,  and  piety.  Vila 
Joh.  CrMi  Op.  Pr^f.  Toulmins  Mem.  of  Soci- 
fiuf.      Afotrii.  —  M. 

CREMONINI,  C.tsAR,  a  celebrated  Italian 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Cento  in  tlie  Mo- 
denese,  in  the  year  1550.  In  his  early  youth 
he  discovered  an  inclination  for  literary  pursuits, 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  acquaintance  he 
was  enabled  to  form  with  Pigna,  Tasso,  and 
other  learned  men  who  frequented  the  court  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  Cremonini 
particularly  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  die 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  obtained  the  cha- 
racter of  being  one  of  the  first  peripatetics  of  his 
age.  For  seventeen  years  he  taught  philosophy 
at  Ferrara ;  and  for  forty  years  afterwards  in 
the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  was  at  first 
the  colleague,  and  upon  his  death  the  successor, 
of  the  famous  Piccolomini.  So  Iiigh  was  his  re- 
putation, that  his  decisions  were  considered  as 
little  less  tJian  oracular ;  and  princes  and  kings 
were  eager  to  obtain  his  portrait.  But  if  we 
rnay  judge  from  the  writings  which  he  has  left, 


the  literary  fashion  of  tlie  tinitfs  must  have  h.itl 
considerable  influence  iu  cjt.iblishing  thiit  repu- 
tation. B.iyle  informs  us,  that  hi:;  printed  books 
did  not  sell  well ;  and  they  certainly  d>)  not  af- 
ford evidence  of  any  superior  claims  to  know- 
ledge, judgment,  or  taste-  He  was  reckoned  a 
freethinker,  pariieuljrly  (in  the  subject  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  utiiiost,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  proved  from  his  writings  is, 
that  he  considered  that  doctrhie  to  d.pend 
on  the  evidence  of  revcUtion,  and  not  on  the 
deductions  of  reason.  If  he  was  in  reality 
more  sceptical  than  a  liberal  construction 
of  his  language  warrants  us  to  suppose,  he 
has  not  us.;d  any  terms  or  expressions  in  con- 
veying his  ideas,  which  many  mod 'rn  sound 
believers  in  the  future  exi..teiicc  of  rnan  would 
at  all  hesitate  to  adopt.  J  le  died  of  the  plague 
in  1630,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
personal  character  is  far  from  being  represented 
in  an  amiable  light.  While  his  c.-iterior  man- 
ners are  said  to  have  been  uncommonly  polite 
and  engaging,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  in- 
sincere, interested,  and  envious,  and  to  have 
delighted  in  fomenting  tliose  divisions  among 
scholars  which  are  ruinous  to  the  progress  of 
improvement  and  liberality.  Among  his  other 
works  he  published  "  Aminta  c  Clori,  Favola 
Silvestre,"  1591,  4to. ;  "  De  Physico  Auditu," 
1596,  folio;  ■'  II  Nascimcnto  di  Venetia,"  1617, 
i2mo. ;  "  Dc  C'allido  IVmato,"  1626,  410.; 
"  De  Sensibus  et  Facultate  Appetiva,"  1644, 
4to. ;  "  De  Coelo ;"  "  De  Semini,"  &c.  Mo- 
rcri.  Biiyle.  Luiidi  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d'ltal. 
torn.  ir.—  M. 

CREQUI,  Fraxcis,  marquis  of,  marshal  01' 
France,  a  distinguished  commander,  was  brought 
up  to  arms.  He  was  made  lieutenant-general 
in  1655,  general  of  the  galleys  in  1661,  and  mar- 
shal in  1668.  In  the  German  war,  being  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army,  he  was  defeated  at  Con- 
sarbruck,  in  1675,  by  a  superior  German  army 
then  besieging  Treves,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  with  only  three  attendants.  Through 
numerous  perils  he  tlirew  himself  into  Treves, 
which  lie  defended  with  great  valour,  till  the 
garrison  mutinied,  and  one  of  tlie  captains  sign- 
ed a  capitulation  without  his  knowledge.  He 
refused  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  and  was 
made  prisoner  of  war..  He  afterwards  made  his 
escape,  and  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of 
1677  and  1678.  In  these,  with  great  skill  and 
vigilance,  he  foiled  all  the  attempts  of  duke 
Charles  V.  of  Lorr.iine  to  enter  into  that  pro- 
vince, beat  him  in  some  actions,  took  Friburg 
and  the  fort  of  Kehl,  and  burned  the  bridge  of 
Strasburg.     He  to'>k  Luxemburg  in  1684,  aiul 
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<lied  at  Paris  in  1687.  Voltaire  characterises 
him  as  n  man  of  bold  enterprise,  capable  of  the 
most  brillia_nt  and  the  rashest  undertakings, 
equally  dangerous  to  his  country  and  the  ene- 
my. He  was  thought  to  have  been  the  general 
most  likely  to  repair  the  loss  of  Turenne,  when 
experience  should  have  moderated  his  ardour. 
Voltnh-e  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.      Moreri. — A. 

CRESCEMBINI,  John-Mary,  or  Mario, 
the  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Macerata,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1663.  He  was  educated  in  the  Je- 
suits' college,  and  made  such  a  progress  in  po- 
lite literature,  that  he  was  admitted  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  among  the  members  of  the  academy 
of  Dispbsti  in  Jesi.  Being  destined  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  he  was  made  a  doctor  in  that 
faculty  in  1679.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  divided  his  time  between  the  studies 
of  jurisprudence  and  of  letters.  His  taste  in 
poetry,  which  hitherto  had  partaken  of  the  in- 
flation and  conceit  then  in  vogue,  was  purified 
by  reading  the  best  authors ;  and  he  not  only 
ciianged  his  own  style,  "but  undertook  to 
amend  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  "With 
this  view  he  employed  himself  with  great  zeal 
in  the  institution  of  a  new  academy  under  the 
name  of  Arcadia,  every  member  of  which  should 
have  the  title  of  an  Arcadian  shepherci,  and  take 
a  name  from  some  place  in  the  ancient  realm 
of  Arcadia  ;  a  fancy  which  one  would  scarcely 
expect  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  correct  and 
manly  taste  in  literature.  The  academy  was 
instituted  in  1690,  and  Crescembini,  under  the 
name  of  Alfeiibeo  Cnrio,  was  made  its  director, 
a  post  which  he  occupied  thirty-eight  years. 
Its  success  was  extraordinary  :  more  than  forty 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy  chose  to  associate 
their  academies  to  that  of  the  Arcadi,  and  to 
receive  laws  and  statutes  from  it.  A  great  re- 
formation in  taste  is  said  to  have  been  the  con- 
sequence, with  the  banishment  of  much  of  that 
affectation  and  tinsel  which  before  had  in- 
fected the  Italian  poetry.  Crescembini,  whom 
his  literary  occupations  had  diverted  from  legal 
pursuits,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and  was  presented  by  pope  Clement  XI.  in 
1705;  to  the  canonry  of  St.  Mary  in  Cosme- 
dino.  He  was  made  archpriest  of  the  same 
church  in  17 19,  on  which  occasion  he  took  all 
the  sacred  orders.  He  died  in  1728,  having  in 
his  last  illness  taken  the  simple  vows  of  the  Je- 
suits. He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  aca- 
demies in  Italy,  and  ofthe  Society  Natura  Cu- 
riosorutj!  in  Germany.  He  was  a  little  lean  man, 
of  a  bilious  constitution,  and  with  a  hoarse  and 
broken  voice  ;  but  his  gentle  and  engaging  man- 
ners made  him   universally  beloved.     He  was 
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the  author  of  a  number  of  works  in  verse  and 
pro=e,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  some 
of  the  principal.  His  "  Istoria  della  Volgar 
Poesia,"  of  which,  with  its  successive  additions, 
a  complete  edition  was  given  at  Venice,  in 
7  vols.  4to.  173  I,  is  reckoned  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  information  concerning  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  Italian  and  Provencal  poets.  It  is, 
however,  not  without  considerable  errors,  be- 
ing written,  says  Tiraboschi,  "  at  a  time  when 
neither  had  criticism  made  all  the  progress  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  spuri- 
ous, nor  had  libraries  and  archives  been  search- 
ed with  the  learned  curiosity  which  has  enrich- 
ed modem  times  with  so  much  valuable  know- 
ledge." "  History  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadi, 
with  Lives  of  its  principal  Members,"  7  vols. 
4to.  1708  ;  the  lives  are  partly  by  Crescembini, 
partly  by  others  :  "  Le  Rime  &  le  Prose  degli 
Arcadi,"  12  vols.  Bvo. ;  in  this  collection  are 
many  of  his  own  pieces :  "  Notitie  Istoriche  di 
diversi  Capitani  illustri,"  1704,  4to. :  "  A 
Translation  in  Verse  of  the  Hundred  Apo- 
logues of  Bern.  Baldi,"  1702,  i2mo. :  "  A 
Translation  into  Italian  of  the  Homilies  and 
Discourses  of  Pope  Clement  XI."  folio,  1704. 
Moreri.      Tiraboschi.      Noiiv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CRESCENS,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  the 
second  century  of  the  christian  era,  and  a  cy- 
nic philosopher.  He  was  an  eloquent  declaimer 
in  praise  of  abstinence,  magnanimity,  and  con- 
tempt of  death  ;  but  by  his  vices  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  character  which  he  assumed.  He  prin- 
cipally distinguished  himself  by  his  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Christians,  and  by  the  infamous 
calumnies  which  he  propagated  concerning 
their  principles  and  their  practices.  These  ca- 
lumnies occasioned  Justin  Martyr  to  write  his 
second  apology  for  the  Christians.  Crescens, 
however,  if  he  could  not  triumph  over  his  op- 
ponent in  argument,  gave  proof  of  his  dexterity 
in  rendering  the  prejudices  of  the  times  subser- 
vient to  his  malicious  enmity  against  the  new 
sect :  for,  by  accusing  them  and  their  apologist 
of  atheism,  he  was  principally  instrumental  in 
instigating  the  Roman  Magistrates  to  condemn 
Justin  Martyr  to  a  cruel  deatli.  Euub.  Hiit. 
Eccl.  lib.  iv.   cap.  16. — M. 

CRESCONIUS,  or  Crisconius,  an  African 
bishop,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
venth century.  He  is  principally  entitled  to 
notice  for  having  formed  a  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical canons,  which,  after  remaining  for 
ages  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library, 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  published  in  an 
abridged  form  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1609,  and 
afterwards  at  full  length  in  1661,  by  Voel  and 
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Justcl,  editors  of  the  Bibllotliequc  du  Droit 
Canon.  Caiilinal  Baronius  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  pcrsQii  by  whose  notice  tliis  col- 
lection was  rcscuril  from  oblivion ;  which  is 
certainly  u  work  of  some  curiosity  to  ecclesias- 
tical historians.     Alorcri.-. —  M. 

CRESPE  T,  Peter,  a  French  friar  of  the 
celesting  orJcr,  was  born  at  Sens  in  the  year 
1543,  and  died  at  Vivarcs,  in  1594.  He  sus- 
tained a  high  character  among  his  contempora- 
ries for  Itarninp,  prudence,  and  piety,  which 
rccommeiui'-d  hini  to  honourable  stations  in  the 
order  of  whieh  he  was  a  member,  and  induced 
pope  Gregory  XIV.  to  make  liim  an  offer  of  a 
bishopric.  But  he  steadily  refused  that  dignity, 
and  chose  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  monastic  life,  and  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  well  read  both  in  profane  and  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  and  wi'ote  a  variety  of  works, 
which  are  at  once  evidences  of  his  industry  and 
of  his  learning.  Among  others  are,  "  Summa 
Ecclesiasticx  Diseiplinx,  &  totius  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,"  published  after  the  author's  dcatli.  in 
1598;  "  Absolutissimi  Legis  Evangelicnj  Pan- 
dcctx,  Figuris,  Prophetiis,  ^  Saiicta;  Scripturre 
Testimoniis  elueidati,"  1566;  "The  Garden 
of  Pleasure  and  Spiritual  Recreation,"  2  vols. 
1587  ;  "  Catholic  Discourses  on  the  Origin,  the 
Essence,  the  Excellence,  and  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  2  vols. ;  "  Twelve  Dialogues  on  Vir- 
tue," translated  from  the  Italian  of  father  Mar- 
cellini ;  and  other  pieces  in  catholic  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history.     Moreri.  Bayle. — M. 

CRESSEY,  or  Cressy,  Hugh-Paulin,  or 
Serenus,  an  English  catholic  divine,  and  cele- 
brated controversialist,  was  born  at  Wakefield 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1605.  His  parents, 
wiio  were  respectable  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  after  he  had  received  the  nceessiiry 
preparatory  education  at  a  grammar-scliool  in 
his  native  place,  sent  him  to  Oxford  in  the  year 
1619;  where,  notwithstanding  some  disadvan- 
tages which  he  at  first  experienced  for  want  of 
a  vigilant  tutor,  he  applied  to  his  studies  with 
great  vigour  and  diligence,  and,  in  the  year 
1626,  was  admitted  fellow  of  Mcrton  college 
in  that  university.  After  taking  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  ^I.A.  he  entered  into  orilers,  and  be- 
came chaplain  to  Thomas  lord  Wentworth,  then 
lord  president  of  the  nortli,  with  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  in  that  capacity  for 
some  tiai'.'  after  his  patron  was  raised  to  the 
earldom  of  Strafford.  In  the  year  1638  he  went 
to  Ireland,  as  chaplain  to  the  accomplished  and 
virtuous  Lucius  lord  viscount  Falkland ;  and 
when  that  ndbleman  became  secretary  of  state, 
v/as  through  his  iiiiluence  made  canon  of  Wind- 


sor in  1642,  and  also  dean  of  Laughlin  in  Ire- 
land. By  the  distracted  state  of  the  times, 
however,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  tliose  appointments ;  and  by 
the  subsequent  death  of  his  patron  and  friend, 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. In  this  situation  he  accepted  an  offer 
that  was  mailc  to  him  of  becoming  tutor  to 
Charles  Bcnie,  esq  afterwards  earl  of  Fal- 
mouth, and  accompanied  his  pupil  on  his  tra- 
vels to  the  continent  in  1644.  During  his  pro- 
gress tln-Qugh  the  catholic  countries,  the  hope- 
less state  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
persuasions  of  the  Kolnish  divines,  concurred 
in  producing  a  rapid  change  in  his  religious 
sentiments;  and,  in  the  year  1646,  he  made  a 
public  profession  at  Rome  of  his  being  recon- 
ciled to  that  chureli.  Soon  after  this  event  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  published  his  "  Exo- 
mologesis,  or  a  faithful  Narration  of  the  Occa- 
sion and  Motives  of  his  Conversion  to  Catholic 
Unity,"  1647.  This  work  the  catholics  then 
considered,  and  still  consider,  to  be  a  complete 
answer  to  the  writings  of  the  advocates  for  the 
protestant  faith,  and  .particularly  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  learned  and  judicious  Chilling- 
worth.  Of  this  work  he  sent  a  copy  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  who  conceived  it 
unnecessary  to  expose  the  vein  of  fallacy  which 
runs  tlirough  the  whole  of  it  -,  but  whose  libe- 
raUty  and  kindness  towards  the  author  induced 
him  to  urge  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  should  be  comforta- 
bly provided  for,  and  left  at  perfect  liberty  on 
subjects  of  religion  and  conscience.  Mr.  Cres- 
sey  was  not  deficient  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  this  generous  and  disinterested  offer, 
but  he  declined  complying  with  it,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed 
of  embracing  the  monastic  life.  He  was  for 
some  time  inclined  to  enter  into  the  CartJiusian 
order  in  an  English  monastery  at  Nieuport  in 
Flanders  ;  but  by  the  persuasion  of  his  catLolic 
countrymen,  who  were  apprehensive  that  the 
severe  discipline  of  that  order  would  deprive 
them  of  those  defences  of  their  religion  which 
they  expected  from  his  pei^,  he  was  led  to  re- 
linquish that  design.  While  he  continued  at 
Pans  he  was  ta!:eii  under  the  protection  of 
Henrietta-Maria,  queen-dowager  of  England, 
from  whom  he  received  a  temporary  support, 
and  supplies  to  bear  his  expences  to  Douay  in 
Flanders ;  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
benedictine  college  of  English  monks,  and,  on 
taking  tlie  vows,  changed  his  baptismal  name 
of  iriugh-Faulin  for  tliat  of  Serenus  de  Cressey. 
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In  that  college  he  continued,  subject  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  order,  for  seven  years,  or  more  ; 
and,  during  his  residence  there,  published  a 
large  work  in  mystical  theology,  entitled 
"  Sancta  Sophia,  or  Directions  for  the  Prayers 
of  Contemplation,  &c.  extracted  out  of  more 
than  forty  Treatises,  written  by  the  late  Rev. 
Father  Aug.  Baker,  8cc  "  1657,  2  vols.  8vo. 
-  After  the  Restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  if  not 
before,  he  was  appointed  to  the  mission  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  upon  that  king's  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine, the  infanta  of  Portugal,  was  nominated 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  chiefly  resided  from 
'that  time  at  Somerset-house  in  the  Strand.  In 
this  new  scene  he  maintained  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  among  the  catholics,  as 
an  active  and  zealous  champion  for  their  faith, 
by  a  variety  of  controversial  pieces,  published 
in  answer  to  the  writings  of  learned  and  distin- 
guished protestants,  and  different  illustrations 
of  catholic  credenda,  principally  of  the  mystical 
kind.  Those  readers  who  have  sufBcient  cu- 
riosity to  learn  what  were  the 'subjects,  and 
who  were  the  antagonists  selected  by  our  au- 
thor, we  must  refer  to  the  autliorities  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  The  work,  however,  on 
which  father  Cressey  bestowed  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  "  The  Church  History  of  Brltanny, 
from  the  B'^ginning  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
under  Roman  Governors,  British  Kings,  the 
English-Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  English-Saxon 
and  Danish  Monarchy.  &c."  1668,  folio.  This 
church  history  is  unquestionably  a  work  which 
displays  considerable  erudition,  and  much  la- 
borious diligence;  but  what  is  valuable  in  it  is 
intermixed  with  so  many  fabulous  relations,  and 
superstitious  notions,  that  we  imagine  few  of 
the  author's  communion  in  the  present  day 
would  choose  to  appeal  to  it  as  one  of  the  most 
authentic  of  their  ecclesiastical  chronicles.  It 
was  the  author's  intention  to  have  published 
another  volume  of  this  history,  carrying  down 
the  events  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  by  king  Henry  VIII.; 
but  he  died  without  completing  that  design,  in 
the  year  1674,  at  East  Grinstead,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  whither  he  had  retired  from  the  la- 
bours of  study  and  the  noise  of  contioversy. 
Father  Cressey  w^as  harshly  accused  by  some  of 
his  opponents  of  having  deserted  his  protestant 
principles,  when  the  church  of  England  was 
likely  to  be  supplanted  by  presbytery,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  subsistence,  or  from  interest- 
ed motives  :  but  we  think,  that  his  conversion 
to  popery  is  more  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gloomy  and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  which  he 
possessed ;  and  that  iio  circumstances  in  his  life 


leave  us  any  room  to  question  his  sincerity  or 
disinterestedness  in  embracing  the  catholic  per- 
suasion. Although  a  zealous  advocate  for  tlie 
new  system  which  he  had  adopted,  he  appears 
uniformly  to  have  maintained  the  character  of 
an  open,  candid,  and  good-tempered  disputant ; 
while,  by  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  the 
prudence,  mildness,  and  humility  of  his  deport- 
ment, he  secured  the  respect  and  esteem  not 
only  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  ovifn  com- 
munion,but  of  his  protestant  adversaries.  IVcod's 
Athen.  Ox.  vol.  II.     Biog.  Britan. — M. 

CREVIER,"John-Baptist-Lewis,  an  use- 
ful arid  industrious  writer,  was  born  in  1693,31 
Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  journeyman  printer. 
He  studied  uiider  the  celebrated  Rollin, and,  after 
his  death,  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Beauvais.  He  was  a  man  of  worth, 
and  carefully  instructed  his  pupils  in  religion, 
as  well  as  in  letters  ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
engaging  manners  of  his  predecessor,  He  died 
in  1765.  The  works  of  Crevier  were,  aii  edi- 
tion of  "  Livy,"  6  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1 735,  and 
7  vols.  i2:no.  1747,  with  learned  and  concise 
notes,  and  a  preface :  "  A  Continuation  of  Rol- 
lin's  Roman  History,  in  French,"  from  vol.  ix. 
to  Vol.  xvi. ;  Crevier's  part  is  less  digressive  than 
tha't  of  Rollin,  but  it  is  also  inferior  in  point  of 
style  and  sentiment :  "  History  of  the  Romaa 
Emperors  to  Constantine,  inclusive,"  Fr.  1749, 
&  seq.  6  vols.  4to.  and  12  vols.  i2mo. ;  this 
is  a  work  of  considerable  accuracy  and  research, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  compilation 
of  facts,  though  the  details  are  not  always  well 
chosen,  and  the  reflections  frequently  betray 
professional  prejudices  ;  the  style  is  accused  of 
latinisms :  "  History  of  the  University  of  Pa- 
ris," 7  vols.  i2mo. ;  also  esteemfd  for  its  exact- 
ness in  matter  of  fact :  "  Observations  on  the 
Spirit  of  Laws,"  i2mo. ;  not  very  profound: 
"  French  Rhetoric,"  1765,  2  vols.  i2mo. ;  this 
is  accounted  a  judicious  work,  but  somewhat 
dry.     Nouv.  Bht.  Hist. — A. 

CREW,  Nathaxiel,  an  English  prelate  of  ^ 
high  rank,  but  of  a  servile  spirit,  in  tlie  end  of 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  John  lord 
Crew,  of  Stene,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1633.  In  the 
year  1652  lie  was  admitted  conimoner  of  Lin- 
coln college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected 
fellow,  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1655-6;  and  in  1658  ho<  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  M.A.  At  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  "  he  turned  about,"  as  Anthony- 
Wood  expresses  it,  "  and  no  man  seemed 
greater  for  the  royal  cause  and  prelacy  than 
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he."     'I  he  historian's  languoffO  would  leaU  us  to 
surmise,  that,  during  the  cxibtence  of  tl:c  re- 
public, and  of  the   presbyterian  diurch  disci- 
pline, he  had  at  least  aftlcted  a  zealous  attach- 
iner.t    to   antimonarchical    and   antihieravehical 
principles.     The  time-serving  conduct  which 
he  displayed  in  his  subsequent  life  renders  such 
a  surmise  highly  probable.     In    1663   he  was 
one  of  tlie  proctors  of  the  university,  and  in  tlie 
following  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  la\v$ 
soon  after  vrhieh  he  entered   into  orders.     In 
166S  he  was  elected  rector  of  Lincoln  college; 
and  in  the  year  1669  made  precentor  and  ikan 
of  Chichester,  and  appointed  clerk  Oif  the  closet 
to  the  king.     In  the  year  167 1    he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  with  which 
he  held  in  commendam  the  living  of  Whitney, 
and  the  rectorship  of  l^incoln  college.    In  1674 
he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
which  had  been  kept  vacant  ever  .since  the  death 
of  bishop  Cosin  in  1671-2.   For  his  promotion  to 
the  rich  see  just  mentioned,  Dr.  Crew  was  in- 
debted to  the  interest  of  James  duke  of  York, 
with  wliose  most  obnoxious  measures  he  seemed 
perfectly  disposed  to  comply.  But  a  circumstance 
was    connected  with  that  event  which  would 
have  startled  a  prelate  of  a  more  tender  and 
scrupulous  "conscience,  as  too  nearly  resembliiig 
a   simoniacal  contract:    for,   after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  that  bishopric,  finding  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  the  possession  of  it,  occa- 
sioned by  a  private  grant  from  the  king  to  one 
of  his  mistresses,  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
out  of  it,  bishop  Crew  applied  to  her  through 
an   agent,  and   expedited   his   business  by   an 
agreement  to  furnish  that  lady  with  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds.     In  the  year  1676  he  was 
chosen  of  the  privy-council  to  king  Charles  II. 
Upon  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne, 
iliat  prince,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
compliant  temper  and  flavish  spirit  of  our  pre- 
late, appointed  him  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
who  was  displaced  on  account  of  his  zealous 
opposition  to  popery  ;  and,  within  a  short  time 
afterwards,  admitted  him  into  his  privy-council. 
The  next  office  which    he  accepted,    and  his 
behaviour  in  it,  reflect  the  greatest  disgrace  on 
his  memory,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  weak 
enough  to  be  proud  of  the  situation,  by  filling 
which  "  his  name  would  be  recorded  in  liisto- 
ry."     It  was  that  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  new  ecclesiastical  commission  erected  in 
the  year  1686 ;  in  which  he  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  all  the  tyrannical  and  scandalous  mea- 
sures which  made  the  yoke  of  James  II.  insup- 
poruble  to  his  subjects,  and  cost  that  monarch 


his  crown.     When,  indeed,  bishop  Cr(jw  foiriJ 
that  ruin  approach  his  royal  master,  wh-.ch  w.is 
the  proper  desert  of  his  illegal  and  bigotied  pro- 
ceedings, his  alarms  were  excited  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  measures  in  whicii  he  h.ul  con- 
curred, and  he  wished  to  reconcile  hiriiself  to 
the  party  who  liad  detcrniined  to  support  the 
interference  of  the  prince  of  Orange.    With  thi< 
view   he   .nbsented   liimstlf   from   il;c   council- 
board,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  urging 
him  to  retract  the  ofTinsive  steps  vl'.ieh  he  had 
taken  ;  and  also   expressed   his  sorrow  to    tlic 
archbishop   of  Canterbury,  for  having  been  an 
instrument  in  prosecuting  the  views  and  politics 
of  the  court :  and  in  the  convention  parliament, 
which    assembled   in    1688-9,  ^'^   consider   of 
filling  the  throne,  he   was  one   of  tl.oije   wha- 
voted  that  James  II.  had   abdicated  the  govern- 
ment.    But,    notwithstanding    these    outward 
signs  of  political  repentance,  so  obno.xious  had 
he  become  to  tlie  nation,  by  his  criminal  com- 
pliances in  the  late  reign,  that  he  was  exempted 
by  name  out  of  the  pardon  granted  by  king 
William   and   queen   Wary   in    161^0,    to  those 
who  had  abetted  the  designs  of  the  fallen   mo- 
narch.    This  mark  of   ignominy  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  absconded  for  some 
time,  and  even  offered  to  resign  his  bishopric 
to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  tiie  consideration  of  receiving 
an  allowance  of  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
during  his  life.     Through  the  lenity  of  govern- 
ment, however,    and   tlie  intercession   of  Dr. 
Tillotson,  he  was  suffered  to  make   his   peace 
on  very  easy  terms,  and  permitted  to  retain  his 
dignity,  with   its  valuable  privileges.      In  the 
year  1691  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  by 
the  death  of  the   last  of  his   elder   brothers. 
From  that  time  he  remained  unmolested,  and 


little  noticed,  chiefly  confining  himself  to  the 
concerns  of  his  diocese,  excepting  that,  in  the 
year  17 10,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  who  op- 
posed the  prosecution  carried  on  against  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  and  protested  against  the  steps  taken 
in  that  affair.,  ihe  latter  part  of  his  fife  he 
spent  in  works  of  munificence,  hospitality,  and 
charity,  and  died  in  1721,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  cighty-ei^ht  years,  having  held  the  episco- 
pal office  for  rather'more  than  half  a  century. 
On  the  whole,  lord  Crew  left  behind  him  no 
memorials  of  his  learning,  or  of  his  virtues, 
which  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  the 
principal  events  of  his  life  exhibit  a  line  of  con- 
duct to  be  carefully  shunned  by  every  English 
prelate  who  respects  his  own  character,  or  the. 
true  interests  of  that  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member  i  and  with  this  view  only  are   they 
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ik^crvln;;   of  being  recorded.     Tfoo-'Ps  Athcn. 
Ot:.  vol.  II.     Ij{pg-  By'iiiiiu—yi. 

CRICIiTON.  James,  a  person  wliosc  extra- 
ordinary accompiishments  of  mind  and  body, 
cx-aggerated  by  nationality  and  the  love  of  won- 
der, have  lixcd  upon  him  the  epithet  of  The 
Admirable,  was  descended  from  a  good  family 
in  Scotland,  in  w^hieh  country  he  -WiC,  born, 
according  to  the  common  accounts,  in  1551. 
He  was  educated  nt  Perth,  and,  St.  Andrew's, 
and  appear.s  to  have  made  a  most  rapid  progress 
tlirough  the  whole  circle  of  l-'ttirs. and  sciences 
as  then  tamrht.  He  travelled  abroad,  and  is 
said  first  to  h.ave  visited  P.'.ris,  and  have  given 
there  most  wonderful  proof  of  Ids  abilities  as  a 
linguist  and  a  disputant,  as  well  as  of  his  dexterity 
in  all  sorts  of  games  and  martial  exercises  ;  but 
the  accoui^.t  of  this  matter  may  well  be  suspect- 
ed of  great  exaggeration,  if  not  of  absolute  fic- 
tion. A  display  of  a  similar  kind  at  Rome  is 
next  attributed  to  him.  It  is  more  certain  that 
he  was  at  Venice,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  public  favour  by  a  Latin  poem  in 
praise  of  the  city,  and  where  he  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  several  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters. Among  these  was  Aldus  Manutius 
the  younger,  from  whose  testimony  is  collected 
almost  the  only  authentic  account  of  Crichton's 
uncommon  talents.  From  his  narration,  con- 
tained indeed  in  a  high-flown  dedication  of  the 
Paradoxes  of  Cicero  to  Crichton  himself,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  possessed,  or  pretended  to,  the 
knov/ledge  of  ten  languages,  as  well  as  of  all 
kinds  of  science,  and  all  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
that  he  had  spoken  with  the  greatest  applause 
before  the  do_je  and  senate  of  Venice,  and  in 
many  assemblies  of  learned  men,  who  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  behold  him  ;  and  that,  in  par- 
ticular, he  had  held  a  solemn  disputation  before 
the  university  of  Padua,  commencing  with  an 
extemporaneous  poem  in  its  praise,  and  main- 
tained six  hours,  witli  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, on  ,a  variety  of  topics,  especially  the 
aristotelian  philosophy  ;  all  concluded  with  an 
unpremcilitated  oration  in  praise  of  ignorance. 
He  afterwards  sustained  a  scholastic  conflict  for 
three  days,  against  all  opposers,  in  any  form 
which  they  chose.  This  scene  appears  to 
have  passed  in  1580.  He  then'visited  Man- 
tua j  and  a  story  is  told,  but  from  no  good  au- 
thority, of  his  killing  in  a  duel  a  famous  master 
of  the  sword,  who  had  foiled  the  most  eminent 
fencers  of  the  time,  and  had  lately  killed  three 
antagonists.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  by  Gonzaga  duke  of  Mantua,  preceptor 
10  his  son  Vincenzo,  a  riotous  and  dissolute 
youth.    Not  long  after,  as  he  was  rambling  one 


night  of  the  carnival  in  the  streets  of  MantU3» 
with  his  guitar,  he  w.is  attacked  by  sonrs  as- 
sassins, and,  after  a  brave  defence,  lost  his 
life;  and  his  own  pupil  was  suspected  to  havs 
been  a  contriver  and  actor  in  llie  deed-  This 
is  said  to  have  happened  in  1^83.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  outlire  of  Crichton's  life  and 
character,  divested  of  the  marvellous  and  ma-: 
nifestly  false  additions  of  some  of  Ids  biogra- 
phers, particularly  of  the  absurd  and  bom- 
bastical  sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  From  this  it 
may  be  gathered,  that  lie  possessed  uncommon 
dexterity  of  body  and  quickness  of  understand- 
ing, with  a  due  degree  of  confidence.  His 
great  readiness  at  disputation  will  not  be  highly 
estimated  by  those  who  know  how  easy  it  was 
to  hold  arguments  upon  any  topic  whatsoever 
in  the  forms  of  the  schools ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  that  real  knowledge  would 
never  have  made  such  boastful  pretentions. 
Of  his  classical  proficience  he  has,  rather  un- 
fortunately, left  specimens  by  wliich  it  mav  be 
measured.  These  are  four  Latin  poems,  of 
such  very  moderate  poetical  merit,  and^  so  faulty 
in  language  and  prosody,  that  they  must  abso- 
lutely exclude  him  from  the  rank  of  the  emi- 
nent and  cultivated  scholars  of  that  age.  They 
are  his  only  relics.  The  rest  of  him  is  an  air- 
blown  bubble  of  reputation,  which  at  length 
appears  to  have  burst  from  the  tenuity  of  its 
texture.. 

The  article  of  "  Crichton,"  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Bicgrapkia  Briia/iniLn,  from  which 
this  account  is  abridged,  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
biographical  criticism. — A. 

CRILLOK,  Locis  de  Berthon  de,  a 
knight  of  Malta  and  distinguished  captain,  wris 
of  an  illustrious  family,  originally  from  Italy, 
*  settled  in  the  Venalssin,  and  was  born  in  1 5*41  • 
He  served  at  the  siege  of  Calais  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  afterwards  signalised  himself  in  the 
battles  of  Dreux,  Jarnac,  and  Moncontour, 
against  the  Huguenots.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  as  knight  of  Malta,  in  1571,  and 
was  chosen,  though  wounded,  to  carry  the 
news  of  the  vrctory  to  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France.  He  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
in  1573.  Notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  ca- 
tholic religion,  he  took  part  against  the  League, 
in  favour  of  his  lawful  king,  Henry  III. ;  and 
he  was  so  much  esteemed  by  that  monarch, 
as  to  be  created  by  him  mestre-de-carnp  of  his 
regiment  of  guards,  and  knight  of  his  orders. 
Yet,  when  that  weak  prince  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  Criilon  the  assassination  of  his  capital 
foe,  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  generous  soldier 
refused  to  be  concerned  in  such  a  deed,  but  of- 
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fercd  to  figlit  the  tlukc.     At  the  ncccssion  of 
Henry  IV.  Ciillon  transferred  his  loyahy  to  the 
new  sovereign,  and  served  him  -with  the  utmost 
fidelity.     He  repulsed  the  lenguers  from  before 
Boulogne  ;  and,  when  Quillcbocuf  was  invested 
by  the  army  of  Villars,  he  entered  the  place  in 
a  boat,  with  only  two  attendants ;  and  to  the 
besiegers'  summons  replied,  "  Crillon  is  within, 
and  the  enemy  without."     Tlie   gallant  Henry 
considered   him   as   a   sort  of  brother  in  arms, 
always  called  him  the  brnve  Crillon  (an  epithet 
■which  has  adhered  to  his  name),  and  treated 
him  with  the  fnmiliarity  which  made  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  his  character.     After  the  battle  at 
Arques,  the  kiug  wrote  him  the  following  la- 
conic  billet:  "   Hang  yourself,  Crillon!     We 
have  fought  at  Arques,  and  you  were  not  there. 
Adieu,  brave   Crillon !    I   love    you,   right    or 
wrong  (a  tort  \Sf  u  travers).''     Jle  was,  how- 
ever, sparing  enough  of  his  favours  to  the  man 
he  loved  so  well,  giving  tliis  royal  reason :  "  I 
was  sure  of  the  brave  Crillon,  and  had  to  gain 
over  those  who  persecuted  me."     A  bad  state 
of  health  obliged  Crillon  to  retire  from  tlic  ser- 
vice.    He  spent  his  latter  days  in  exercises  of 
piety  and  penitence,  and   died   at   Avignon   in 
1615,    in  his  seventy-fifth  year.    With  all  his 
real    courage,    Crillon    appears   to   have   been 
somewhat  given  to  rhodomont?de.    It  is  related 
of  him,  that  once  hearing  a  sermon  oh  the  pas- 
sion, when  the  preacher  came  to   the  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  flagellation,  the  warrior  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  crying  "  Where  wert 
thou,  Crillon  ?"   This  story  is  possibly  made  out 
of  a  resembling  incident  in  the  history  of  Clovis 
(see  his  life) ;  and  indeed  it  is  more  suitable  to 
a   barbarian    convert,   than  to  a  Christian  by 
birth  and  education.   A  more  characteristic  trait 
is  that  which  occurred  on  a  trial  of  CriUon's 
courage  by  the  young  duke  of  Guise.     Crillon 
had  been  sent  by  king  Henry  IV.  to  the  duke 
at   Marseilles;  when,  by  way  of  putting   his 
'presence   of  mind    to   the    proof,  that   young 
nobleman  caused  an  alarm  to  be  sounded  at  the 
door  of  his  lodging,  at  which  he  had  previously 
placed   two    horses   saddled.     The  duke  then 
ran  up  stairs,  awakened  Crillon,  and  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  got  possession  of  the  town 
and  port,  and   proposed  that  he  should  with- 
draw, rather  than  give  the  victor  the  glory   of 
making  him  prisoner.     Crillon  quietly  took  hrs 
arms,  and   declared    that  it  was  better  to  die 
sword  in  bond   than  survive    the  loss  of  the 
place.     As  they  descended  the  stairs  together, 
the  duke  burst  into  a  violent   fit  of  laughter, 
which  apprised  Crillon  of  the  trick  played  him. 
He  immediately  put  on  a  stern  countenance, 


and  grasping  Guise  firmly,  said  to  him  with  an 
Oath,  "  Young  man,  never  again  amuse  your- 
self with  sounding  the  courage  of  a  man  of 
character.  By  heaven  !  if  you  had  made  me 
betray  any  weakness,  I  would  have  stabbed 
you."     Moreri.     Noiiv.  Diet.  Hut. — A. 

CRINESIUS,  Christophf.b,  a  learned  Ger- 
man protectant  divine,  was  born  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  ye.ir  1584,  and  afterwards  became  an 
eminent  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  Altdoif,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1626. 
He  was  tlii-  author  of  various  works,  abound- 
ing in  erudition  ;  among  which  are,  "  Exerci- 
tationes  Hebraicse  ;"  "  Gymnasium  &  Lexicon 
•Syriacum,"  2  vols.  4to.;  "Lingua  Samari- 
tica,"  4to. ;  "  Grammatica  Chaldaica,"  4to.  ; 
"  De  Auctoritate.  Verbi  divini  in  Ilebraico 
Codice,"  1646,  4to. ;  and  "  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Confusion  of  Tongues."  Nouv.  Did. 
Hist.—  W. 

CRINITLTS,  Peter,  in  Italian,  Plc/ro  Rlc- 
do,  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  studied 
under  Angcio  Poiiziano,  whose  works,  after  his 
death,  he  took  pains  in  collecting.  He  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pico  of  Mirand  ila,  and  enjoyed 
a  considerable  reputation  in  polite  literature. 
He  succeeded  Poliziano  in  the  Florentine 
school,  and  also  is  charged  with  imitating  him 
in  those  infamous  pleasures  which  have  too 
much  disgraced  the  scholars  of  that  age  and 
country.  His  premature  death  is  said  by  Paul 
Jovius  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  hfs 
vicious  dispositions  ;  for  being  at  an  entertain- 
ment with  some  of  liis  pupiN,  and  indulging  in 
licentious  discourse,  one  of  them,  unrestrained 
by  any  respect  for  such  a  master,  threw  either 
a  cup  of  water,  or  a  bottle,  at  him,  with  which 
affront  he  was  so  much  affected  that  he  died  a 
few  days  after.  This  happened  about  1505, 
when  he  was  in  his  fortieth  year.  Crinitus 
wrote  a  work,  in  twenty-five  books,  entitled, 
"  De  Honesta  Disciplina,"  treating,  in  imita- 
tion of  Aulus  Gellius,  on  various  questions  of 
erudition,  some  useful  and  important,  some 
trifling  and  riiliculcus  ;  also,  "  De  Poetis  La- 
tinis,"  in  five  books,  which,  though  held  cheap 
'  by  Vossius,  and  defective  in  accuracy,  gained 
him  much  applause,  as  being  the  first  work  of 
the  kind.  He  likewise  composed  many  Latin 
poems,  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Deli- 
c\x  Poetnrum  Itaiorum."  These  are  elegant, 
but  abound  more  in  words  than  ideas  ;  and  it 
is  said  both  of  his  verse  and  prose,  that  he  is 
rich  in  promi'ie,  but  poor  in  performance. 
Lif.  Gyra/d.  Poet.     Moreri.      Tirabischi. — A. 

CRISP,  Tobias,  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  principal  champions 
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of  the  doctrines  of  Antinomianism,  was  born 
at  London,  in  the  year  1600.  After  receiving 
a  classical  ediacation  at  Eton  school,  he  entered 
at  some  college  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. ;  whence  he 
removed  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree,  in  the 
year  1626.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
rector  of  Brinkworth  in  "Wiltshire,  and  in  a 
few  years  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  early  life  he  had 
been  a  favourer  of  the  arminian  doctrines; 
but,  changing  his  opinions,  he  became  zea- 
lously attached  to  the  principles  of  the  An- 
tinomians ;  according  to  wlioni  the  whole 
work  of  man's  salvation  was  accomplished 
by  Jesus  Christ,  on  ths  cross,  so  that  no- 
thing else  is  now  requisite  to  justification  and 
■  eternal  life,  besides  a  firm  belief  that  Christ 
suffered  death  for  us.  By  insisting  on  this 
fundamental  tenet,  which  afterwards  proved 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the,  theologi- 
cal world,  he  excited  considerable  attention, 
and  drew  after  him  numerous  followers,  who 
were  charmed  with  the  compendious  track  to 
heaven  which  was  laid  down  in  his"  system  of 
preaching.  Unfavourable,  however,  as  his 
opinions  were  to  the  interests  of  rational  moral 
Christianity,  Dr.  Crisft  was  himself  remarkable 
for  the  chasteness  of  his  piety,  the  purity  and 
sanctity  of  his  manners,  and  the  humility  and 
modesty  of  his  deportment.  He  likewise  de- 
voted an  ample  income,  arising  from  a  large 
estate,  tc  works  of  commendable  hospitality 
and  beneficence.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  London, 
in  1642,  to  avoid  the  insolences  of  the  king's 
soldiers,  among  whom  he  was  an  object  of 
persecution  on  account  of  his  being  ranked 
with  those  divines  who  were  puritanically  in- 
clined. In  that  city  the  peculiarity  of  his 
opiniotis  engaged  him  in  numerous  contests, 
which  lie  did  not  live  to  carry  to  any  great 
length,  having  contracted  a  disease  which 
proved  mortal  in  the  year  1642-3.  He  pub- 
lished nothing  during  his  life-time,  but  after 
his  death  his  ''  Sermons"  appeared,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  by  his 
son,  with  additions,  in  one  volume  quarto, 
about  the  year  1689.  JFood's  Ath.  Ox,  vol.  II. 
Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Purit.  vol.  III.—M. 

CRISPUS,  or  Crispo,  John  Baptist,  a 
learned  Italian  divine  and  poet,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  GalHpoIi,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Rome  was  the  place  in  which  his 
talents  excited  notice  and  encouragement,  and 
whither  many  persons  oi  consideration  resorted 


for  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  in  jurispru- 
dence, philosophy,  and  theology.  He  died  in 
that  city  about  the  year  1595,  when  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  was  on  the  point  of  rewarding  his 
merits  with  the  episcopal  dignity.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  critical  work  entitled  "  De  Ethnicis 
Philosophis  caute  legendis,"  1594,  folio;  on 
which  Possevin  bestows  very  high  commenda- 
tions. He  also  published  "  De  Medici  Laudi- 
bus,  Oratioad  civos  suos  Gallipdlitanos,"  1591, 
4to.  ;  "  The  Life  of  Sannazario,"  1583,  8vo.  ; 
'•  A  Description  of  the  City  of  Gallipoli,"  1591 ; 
and  different  poetical  pieces,  of  which  he  was 
either  the  original  author,  or  illustrative  editor. 
Moreri.     Bayle —M. 

CRITIAS,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Calsescrus, 
was  nobly  descended,  and  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages from  nature  and  education.  He  was 
eloquent,  and  instructed  in  philosophy,  having 
been  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  whom,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  followed  ratlier  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  art  of  reasoning,  than  for 
moral  improvement.  His  character,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  was  vicious.  Having  been  ob- 
liged by  his  political  intrigues  to  retreat  into 
Thessaly,  he  became  the  enemy  and  slanderer 
of  his  country ;  and  upon  his  return  when  the 
Lacedemonians  had  gained  possession  of  Athens, 
he  urged  Lysander  to  the  demolition  of  the 
walls,  and  the  depopulation  of  the  country.  He 
became  one  of  that  unjust  aristocracy  called 
the  thirty  tyrants,  and  is  said  to  have  surpassed 
all  his  associates  in  avarice  and  cruelty.  He 
prohibited  his  old  master,  Socrates,  from  teach- 
ing. He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  deaths  of  Alcibiades  and  Theramenes  ;  and 
he  displayed  his  hatred  to  the"  banished  by  ex- 
pelling them  through  his  menaces  from  the 
Grecian  towns  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Reduced  to  despair,  they  at  length  assembled 
in  arms  under  the  conduct  of  Thrasybulus, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  Pirjeus,  in  the 
defence  of  which  Critias  was  slain,  B.C.  400. 
He  is  enumerated  among  those  who  dogmatised 
against  a  divine  Providence.  Some  elegies  of 
his  composition  are  cited  by  Plutarch  and  Athe- 
njeus.     Bayle.     Moreri. — A. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who 
flourished  in  the  ninety-fourth  olympiad,  or 
about  four  centuries  before  Christ.  He  was 
the  disciple  and'  steady  friend  of  Socrates, 
whom  he  carefully  provided  with  necessaries 
during  life,  and  for  whom  he  wrote  an  apology 
against  the  unjust  sentence  under  which  he  was 
put  to  death.  He  was  also  the  author  of  seven- 
teen dialogues  on  moral,  philosophical,  and 
literary  subjects,  of  whicli  thG,^lks  are  speci- 
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hcil  by  Diogenes  Laertiiis.  Being  a  ridi  man, 
and  of  a  qiiitt  and  easy  temper,  who  would 
sooner  part  with  his  money  on  no  groimd  than 
engage  in  a  suit  at  law,  he  was  harassed  and 
plundered  hy  a  set  of  men  who  are  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times,  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  such  a  disposition  ;  until,  by  the  adviee  of 
Socrates,  he  fixed  upon  a  poor,  but  able  lawyer, 
of  that  troublesome  cast,  and  by  constantly  re- 
taining him  to  fight  his  former  associates  at 
their  own  weapons,  preserved  himself  and  his 
friends  from  being  molested  by  tlitir  knavisli 
^irts.  Diog.  Laert.  lib,  it.  Xenoph.  xMim.  lib.  ii. 
cjp.  .9.      Si/iJas.      Bnyle. — M. 

CRITOLAUS,  a  peripatetic  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Phaselis,  n  sea-port  town  of 
Lyeia.  Arriving  at  Athens,  he  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Aristo,  and,  excepting  Diodorus  who 
was  his  disciple,  the  last  who  filled  the  chair  of 
the  peripatetic  school  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion. Of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
talents  were  held  we  may  form  an  idea  from 
the  circumstance,  that  he  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  people  of  Athens,  jointly  with  Carncades 
tlie  academic,  and  Diogenes  tiic  stoic,  to  under- 
take an  embassy  to  the  Roman  senate,  to  ob- 
tain the  mitigation  of  a  fine  laid  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city,  without  their  having  been 
heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  impress  the 
Romans -with  favourable  sentiments  of  the  lite- 
rature and  eloquence  of  Greece.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  effects  produced  by  their 
embassy  under  the  article  Carneadcs.  Crito- 
laus  was  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world.  Stanley's  Hisi.  Phil. 
EiifM's  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  l.^M. 

CROESE,  Gerard,  a  Dutch  protestant 
divine,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 
1642.  After  going  through  the  usual  course 
of  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministerial  office, 
in  that  city  and  at  Ley<len,  he  accompanied  the 
son  of  the  famous  admiral  De  Ruyter  to 
Smyrna,  most  probably  in  the  capacity  of  chap- 
lain. On  his  return  he  made  some  stay  in 
£ngland,  where  he  was  invited  to  settle  at 
'  JCorvvich;  but  preferring  his  native  country, 
he  was  successively  minister  to  the  Dutch 
troops  in  garrison  at  Ypres,  and  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ablas,  near  Dordt,  in  South  Holland. 
At  tliat  place  he  died  in  the  year  17 10.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Historia  Quackeriana, 
s'we  dc  vulgo  dictis  Quackeris,  ab  ortu,  usque 
ad  recens  natum  schisma,"  1695,  8vo. ;  "  Ho- 
merus  Hebrjevs,  sivc  Historia  Hebrnrorum  ab 
Homero,  Hebraicis  nominibus  ac  Sententiis  con- 
f  cripta,  in  Odyssea  Sc  Uiade,  exposita  &  illus- 
traia,"  1704,  i2mo,  3  togetljer  witlj  "Disser- 


tations" on  various  subjects,  &c.  These  works, 
wljimsical  ahd  strange  as  tlie  author'^  turn  of 
thinking  may  appear  from  the  subject  of  the 
second  article  above  enumerated,  will  furnish 
the  learned  reader  with  numerous  ingcniou* 
criticisms  and  profound  investigations,  from 
which  he  will  receive  entertainment,  if  not  in- 
struction. Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diet. 
Pibliog,  ^e.—\l. 

CRQiSUS,  a  prince  famous  in  ancient  liis- 
tory,  was  the  fifth  and  last  king  of  Lydia.  At 
the  age  of  tliirty-five  he  succeeded  his  father 
/Vlyattes,  the  date  of  which  is  reckoned  about 
B.C.  557.  Actuated  by  the  ambition  of  ex- 
tending his  dominions,  he  first  made  war  upon 
the  Ephesians,  whose  city  he  took.  He  next 
attacked  the  Greek  states  of  Ionia  and  ^'olia, 
which  he  obliged  to  pay  him  tribute.  Proceed- 
ing in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  reduced  all 
the  states  of  Lesser  Asia  between  liis  own 
kingdom  and  the  river  Halys ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  also  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Sacseans,  a  nation  of  Scythia.  By  these  suc- 
cesses he  became  one  of  the  richest  and  ntost 
powerful  nionarclis  then  living,  and  the  wealth 
of  Croesus  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  ex- 
tremely liberal  of  liis  donations  to  all  the. 
celebrated  temples  of  his  time ;  a  species  of 
piety  for  whicli  conquerors  in  all  ages  have 
been  distinguished.  He  also  entertained  learn- 
ed men  at  his  court,  and  the  visit  he  received 
from  the  Athenian  legislator,  Solon,  is  a  cele- 
brated incident  in  the  life  of  that  pjiilosopher. 
When  Croesus  had  made  a  display  before  him 
of  all  liis  treasures,  he  asked  Solon  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  tlie  most  fortunate  man  he  had 
ever  known  ;  not  doubting  that  the  compliment 
would  be  paid  to  liimself.  Solon  first  named 
Tellus,  a  virtuous  Athenian,  who  died  fighting 
victoriously  for  his  country  ;  tlien  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  two  young  Argives,  who  died  suddenly 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  after  having  given  a 
signal  display  of  filial  piety.  ''  And  what  do 
you  think  of  me  ?"  said  the  disappointed  r;-!0- 
narch.  *'  I  pronounce  no  man  fortunate,"  re- 
plied Solon,  "  before  his  death."  Croesus,  it 
is  said,  dismissed  the  pjiilosopher  contemptu- 
ously, as  one  unacquainted  with  the  world  ; 
but  soon  after  he  was  made  to  feel  the  instabi- 
lity of  his' happiness,  by  the  loss  of  his  favou- 
rite son  Atys,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  a 
(vild-boar  chace.  The  conquests  of  the  great 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  then  began  to  make  him 
uneasy,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  check 
his  progress.  Before  he  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking, he  eonsultcil  all  the  most  celebrated 
O.racles  concerning  the  future  event.    That  of 
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"Delplios,   winch   had   particularly   pained    his 
confidence,  is  said  to  have  returned  for  answer  : 
"  If  Croesus  crosses  the  Halys,  he  will  put  an 
end  to  a   great  empire."     Understanding  this 
response  in  a  favourable  sense,  he  raised  forces, 
made  alliances,  and  marched  into  Cappadocia. 
He  took  several  towns,  and  at  length  encamped 
near  Sinope,  where  he  was  met  by  Cyrus  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  host.     A  f(cneral  en- 
gagement ensued,  wliich  was  indecisive  in  the 
field  ;  but  Croesus  thought  proper  next  day  to 
begin    his    retreat.      He    reached    his    capital, 
Sardis,  and  imprudently  disbanded  his  troops  ; 
soon   after  which  he  was  surprised  by  an  inva- 
sion from  Cyrus.     He  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
resistance  ;  and  the  Lydians  with  their  cavalry, 
in  which  they  excelled,  made  an  attack   upon 
the  Persian  army.     Cyrus  repelled   it  by  using 
the  stratagem  of  placing   in  front  his  camels, 
the  first  sight  and   smell  of  which  horses   are 
unable  to  support.     Croesus  was  compelled  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Sardis,  which  was  soon  after 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault,  B.C.  544.     The 
king  was  near  losing  his  life  in  the  action,  but 
it  was  saved,  according  to  the  story,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary eflbrt  of   his  only  remaining  son, 
who  was  born  dumb.     This  young  man,    be- 
holding a  soldier  about  to  kill  his  father,  sud- 
denly found  his  voice,  and  cried  out,  "  Soldier, 
spare  king  Croesus  !"  It  is  added,   that  thence- 
forth he  continued  to   speak  readily.     Croesus 
was  made    captive,   and,   according    to    Hero- 
dotus, was  near  undergoing  a  worse   fate  than 
that  he  had  escaped.     He   was   condemned  by 
the  conqueror  to   be   burnt  alive,    along  with 
fourteen   young  Lydians.     He  was   ascending 
the  pile,  when  a  recollection  of  the  words  of 
Solon  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  loudly 
called  upon  his  name.     Cyrus,  on  hearing  him, 
enquired  by  an  interpreter,  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Ills  exclamation  ;  Croesus   then  related 
the  story  of  that  philosopher's   visit   and  dis- 
course to  him.     The  conqueror  was  so   much 
moved  with  this  striking  instance  of  the  muta- 
bility of  fortune,    that  he   pardoned    Croesus, 
and  received  him  to  favour.     The  first  request 
of  the  unfortunate  king  was,  that  he  might  be 
allowed   to  send  to  Uelphos  the  fetters  he  had 
worn,  as  a  token  of  the  event  of  the  oracle. 
This  was  done ;  but  the  oracle  replied  by  re- 
ferring to  the  ambiguity  of  its  response,   and 
laid  the  blame,  as  usual,   upon  the  decrees  of 
fate  ;  and   it  is  said,  that  Crcesus  was  satisfied 
with  the  excuse.     Cyrus  afterwards  treated  his 
captive  with  distinction,  allowing  him  to  retain 
the  royal  title,  and  taking  him  as  a  companion 
in  his  expeditions.     Upon  a  revolt  of  the  Lv- 
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nation,  Croesus  is  related  to  have  obtained  par- 
don for  his  former  subjects,  and  to  have  advised, 
that  in  order  to  quench  all  remains  of  a  mar- 
tial spirit,  they  shou'd  be  obliged  to  wear  long 
garments,  and  employ  themselves  exclusively  i.i 
occupations  ministering  to  luxury  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  became  the  most  effemi- 
nate and  dissolute  people  of  the  East.  Cyrus 
at  his  death  recommended  Croesus  to  his  son 
Cambyses,  as  one  in  whose  counsels  he  might 
confide ;  but  that  frantic  and  viciou-  prince 
soon  beg  m  to  ti'eat  him  ill,  and  one  day  took 
up  his  bow  to  shoot  him.  Croesus  escaped, 
but  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed,  and 
Cambyses  testified  much  satiif.ietion  at  si-eing 
him  alive,  though  he  punished  the  diiabedience 
of  his  officers  with  death.  It  is  n  it  known 
what  farther  became  of  Crcesus,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable he  did  not  long  survive.  Hercdjiiis,  I.  i. 
Plutarch  in  So/one.      Univers.  Hist.  —A. 

CROFT,   Herbert,    a    respectable   d'vine 
and  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,   in   the 
seventeenth  century,    was  the  third  son  of  sir 
Herbert  Croft,   of   Croft  castle   in    Hereford- 
shire, and  born  in  1603,  at  Great  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  his  mother  being  then 
on  a  journey  to  London.     His  early  education 
he  received  in  the  county  of  Hereford  ;  whence, 
about  the  year  16 16,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
-versity  of  Oxford,  and  entered,  as  is  supposed; 
in   Christ-church  college.     But  his  father  hav- 
ing  soon  afterwards  embraced  the  popish  reli- 
gion, and  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  bene- 
dictine    monastery    at  Douay,   upon  his   com- 
mand he  went  over  to  him,  and  was  placed  in 
the  Enghsh  college  of  Jesuits  at  ist.  Omer's ; 
where  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  enter  into 
the  order.    Some  time  before  his  father's  death, 
however,   which  took   place   about    five   years 
after  Mr.  Croft  had  quitted  Ids  native,  country, 
having    occasion   to  return  thither  to  transact 
some    family    affairs,    he    became    acquainted 
with   Dr.   Morton,  bishop   of    Durham,   who 
Was   the  means  of  bringing  him  back  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church  of  England.     Soon  after- 
wards, at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Laud,   he  went  a 
second  time  to  Oxford,   and  was   matriculated 
there,   and  admitted  a  student  at  Christ-ehurch 
college.     In  the  year  1635  he  supplicated  the 
university  that  the  lime  which  he  had  spent  in 
the  study  of  theology  in  foreign  nations  might 
be   reckoned  to  him  as   if  he  had  continued 
there ;   which   being    allowed,    he  performed 
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with    nppl.uise   the   exercises  required  by  the 
stauites,  and  was  in  tlie  following  year  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  batchclor  in  divinity.     About 
the  srime  time  lie  cnteretl  into  orders,  and  be- 
came ipinister  of  a  church  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  rector  of  Harding,  in  Oxfordshire.     In  the 
year  1639  he  attended  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  as  his  chap- 
Liin  ;  and  was  also  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
catiiedr.il  of  Salisbury.     In  the  following  year 
he   was   admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty;  and  in   1640  was  made  a  prebendary 
of   Worcester.     In  the  year   1641  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  canonry  of  Windsor;  and  in  tlie  year 
1644  was  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  in  which 
city  he  chiefiy  resided,  until  his  spirited  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  royalty,   and  tlie  freedom 
with  which   he   defended  the  interests  of  that 
church  of  which  he  was  a   member,  rendered 
liim  an  object  of  resentment  to  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  who  had  obtained  possession  of  it. 
From   the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  he  had  often  been  employed  in   ser- 
vices  on  behalf  of  the  regal   party,  attended 
witli  no  small  difficulty  and   personal  hazard. 
His  exertions  in  these  services  were  a  severe 
tax  on   his  small  fortune  ;  especially  as  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  he  was  enabled 
to  derive  little,  if  any,  benefit  from  his  different 
preferments.     In  the  year  1659,  by  the  succes- 
sive deaths  of  his  elder  brothers,  he  succeeded 
to  his  family  estate,  and  was  delivered  from  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  ;  but  the  part  which 
he  liad  taken  against  the  men  in   power,  in- 
duced  him   to  retire  from  his  native  county, 
■where  he  was  a  more  immediate  object  of  no- 
tice and  jealousy,  and  to  wait,  in  privacy,  the 
result  of  the  political  contests  of  that  period, 
at  a  friend's  house  in  Worcestershire.     On  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  different  preferments  in  tlie  church  ;  and, 
in  the  year  1661,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Hereford.    He  had  afterwards,  more  than  once, 
offers  of  more  valuable  bishoprics,  but  he  con- 
stantly declined  them,  and  would  accept  of  no 
additional  office,  excepting  the  deanery  of  the 
chapel  royal,  to  which  he  was  appointed  ,in  the 
year  1669,  and  which  he  did  not  retain  longer 
than  two  years.     Trom  that  time  he  appears  to 
have    been    so    disgusted    with    tlie    profligate 
maimers,  and  intolerant  practises  of  the  court, 
tliat  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  bishop- 
ric,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  in  the 
most    conscientious    and    exemplary    manner. 
He    was  exceedingly  strict  in  examining  into 
the  characters  and  abilities  of  candidates  for 


orders ;  and  very  comniendably  refuged  fo  con- 
fer the  prebends  of  his  cathedral  on  any  who 
would  not  engage  to  reside  wiiliiii  his  diocese, 
that  the  duties  of  the  church  might  not  be 
neglected,  and  that  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  encourage  active  and  useful  clergy- 
men, by  granting  tliose  dignities  as  augmenta- 
tions to  small  hvings.  lie  at  the  same  time 
set  before  them  an  admirable  pattern  of  the 
clerical  character,  both  in  the  sanctity  aiul 
aniiableness  of  his  manners,  and  his  diligence 
in  plain  practical  preaching,  in  visiting  the  sick, 
and  promoting,  on  all  proper  occasions,  edify- 
ing and  improving  conversation  ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  comparatively  small  income,  he 
was  singularly  hospitable  and  charitable,  but 
without  the  least  mixture  of  ostentation.  His 
lordship's  memory,  however,  deserves  to  be  held 
in  particular  respect,  on  account  of  tlie  mode- 
ration and  candour  which  he  shewed  towards 
tliose  whose  consciences  would  not  permit 
them  to  conform  to  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  prelate,  and  his  avowed  abhorrence  of 
every  measure  of  the  legislature  which  wore 
tlie  least  appearance  of  persecution.  In- 
fluenced by  tbis  truly  christian  spirit,  in  the 
year  1675,  when  the  enmity  of  the  court 
against  the  dissenters  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
and  when  the  best  friends  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  the  protestant  religion,  were 
desirous  of  extending  to  them  the  benefits  of  a 
legal  toleration,  he  published  a  little  work,  en 
titled  "  Naked  Truth  ;  or,  the  true  State  of  the 
primitive  Church,"  4to.  In  this  work,  which 
excited  uncommon  notice  and  attention  at  the 
time  when  it  appeared,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
christian  union,  forbearance,  and  humanity, 
with  a  zeal  and  freedom  that  reflect  the  highest 
honour  on  his  principles,  and  on  his  temper. 
The  change  in  the  circumstances,  manners, 
and  controversies  of  the  times,  renders  it  a 
work  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the 
present  day,  but  does  not  detract  from  the 
great  merit  due  to  the  author  for  the  spirit  and 
motives  with  which  he  sent  it  into  the  world. 
It  gave  occasion  to  a  controversy,  in  which  ar- 
gument, invective,  and  wit,  were  alternately 
employed  by  the  different  combatants,  as  the 
curious  may  learn  from  the  notice  taken  of 
their  productions  in  the  authorities  referred  to 
below.  Bishop  Croft,  however,  took  no  parr 
in  the  debate,  satisfied  with  having  done  his 
duty  in  recommending  the  conduct  which  ap- 
peared to  him  most  congenial  with  the  true 
genius  of  that  religion  of  which  he  was  a 
minister,  and  regardless  of  the  obloquy  which 
bigots  and  party  politicians  endeavoured  to  at- 
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tacli  to  his  chnracter.  Some  time  after  this 
controversy  subsided,  our  pr"latc  gave  another 
strong  proof  of  his  conscientiousness  and  dis- 
interested spirit,  by  forming  a  resolution  to  re- 
sign his  bishopric  ;  the  motives  for  which  he 
explained  in  a  long  letter  to  the  learned  doctor 
Stillingfleet.  The  principal  of  them  were,  the 
deriving  the  chief  income  of  his  see  from  im- 
propriate tythes,  which  he  thought  ought  in 
justice  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
parochial  ministers  ;  the  power  of  lay  chancel- 
lors, who  are  supreme  and  uncontrolled  in  the 
bishop's  court,  and  may  be  guilty  of  abuses,  or 
countenance  disorders  which  the  bishops  are 
incapable  of  remedying ;  the  necessity  that  he 
was  under  of  ordaining  men,  poorly  qualified, 
for  small  livings,  which  men  of  better  capaci- 
ties would  not  accept ;  the  troublesome  lavi-- 
suits  to  which  bishops  became  liable,  for  the 
sake  of  defending  the  rights  of  their  sees  ;  and 
the  obligation  which  he  was  under  to  attend  the 
service  of  parliament,  incompatible  with  the  ap- 
propriate duties  of  a  minister  of  religion.  Buthe 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  answer  of  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet, and  the  remonstrances  of  numerous 
friends  that  such  a  step  would  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  established 
church,  to  relinquish  his  determination,  and  to 
continue  his  pious  labours  in  the  episcopal 
character  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1691.  Besi'^es  his  Naked  Truth, 
bishop  Croft  published  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
concerning  ^popish  Idolatry,"  1679,  4to* ; 
*'  Some  Animadversions  on  a  Book  entitlod, 
ne  Theoyy  of  the  Emth,"  1685,  8vo.;  "  A 
short  Discourse  concerning  the  Reading  his 
Majesty's  late  Declaration  in  Cliurches,"  1688, 
4to.  ;  "  The  Legacy  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, to  his  Diocese  ;  or,  a  short  Determination 
of  nil  Controversies  we  have  with  the  Papists 
by  God's  Holy  Word,"  4to. ;  consisting  of  an 
epistle  to  the  people  within  his  diocese,  a  pre- 
face, some  sermons,  together  with  a  supple- 
ment, and  a  tract  on  the  Lord's  supper  :  and 
single  serm.ons,  preached  on  different  occasions. 
Wooers  Ath.  O.v.  vol.  II.      Bio!(.  Britan. — 1\L 

CROFT,  Wii.i.iAM,  Mu5.  D.  a  musical  com- 
poser of  merit,  was  born  in  1677  at  Nether  Eat- 
ington,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  in 
the  chapel-royai  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  his  first 
preferment  was  to  the  place  of  organist  at  St. 
Anne's,  Westminster.  In  1707  he  was  made 
joint-organist  of  the  chapel-royal  with  his 
master;  and  upon  Dr.  Blow's  death,  in  1708, 
he  obtained  the  place  of  sole  organist,  with  that 
of  master  of  the  children,  and  composer  for  tli? 


chapel ;  and  likewise  that  of  organist  to  West- 
minster-abbey. He^excrted  himself  with  dili- 
gence in  these  posts,  and  maintained  great  re- 
spectability of  character,  avoiding  all  profes- 
sional parties  and  quarrels,  and  acting  on  all 
occasions  with  propriety  and  dignity.  In  17 12 
he  published,  anonymously,  a  collection  of  se- 
lect anthems  used  at  the  chapels-royal,  under 
the  title  of  "  Divine  Harmony  :"  it  contains 
the  words. only,  not  the  music.  In  1715  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  con!.:rr;d  upon 
him  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  His  exercise 
on  this  occasion  was  the  setting  of  two  odes, 
one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  English,  written  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Joseph  Frapp.  He  was 
frequently  employed  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tories in  queen  Anne's  reign,  by  the  composition 
of  thanksgiving  hymns  or  anthems,  performed 
when  the  queen  celebrated  thos;;  events  by  going 
to  church  in  state.  In  1724  he  published,  by 
subscription,  a  collection  of  his  own  choral 
compositions,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under  the 
title  of  "  Musica  Sacra,  or  select  Anthems  in 
Score."  This  splendid  work,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  kind  engraven  on  pewter  plates  in 
score,  is  the  foundation  of  his  musical  fame. 
Dr.  Burney,  after  some  particular  remarks  upon 
the  principal  pieces,  concludes  with  observing, 
that  the  author,  "  though  he,  perhaps,  never 
reaches  tiie  sublime,  yet  is  sometimes  grand, 
and  often  pathetic.  His  allegros  are  always 
more  feeble  than  his  slow  movements."  Dr. 
Croft  died  in  1727,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster-abbey, where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Hum- 
phrey Wyrley  Birch,  esq.  Dr.  Croft,  besides 
his  church  music,  composed  some  solos  and 
sonatas,  and  set  several  songs,  among  which  is 
the  well-known  piece  of  Mr.  Byrom,  "  My 
time,  O  ve  Muses."  Btiniefs  Hist,  of  Music. 
■u'A.  III.  Hc:-vkins's  Hist.  Music,  vol.  V. — A. 

CROFTON,  Zachary,  an  accurate  and 
learned  non-conformist  divine,  in  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  v/as  born  and  received  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  education  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin. He  was  one  of  the  fugitives  from  Ireland 
into  England,  when  his  native  country  became 
a  scene  of  civil  war  and  massacre,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  arrived  in  a  destitute 
condition  at  Chester,  with  only  one  groat  in  his 
pocket,  which  lie  spent  the  first  night  after  he 
came  on  shore.  His  sutTorings,  however,  and 
excellent  character  and  abilities,  soon  procured 
him  friends  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  obtain- 
ed the  living  of  Wrensbury  in  Cheshire.  In 
this  situation  he  met  with  much  trouble,  partly, 
if  not  principally,  on  account  of  his  attachmeiM; 
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to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and  \vas  firtally  deprived 
of  his  b(.iicfice  it>r  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
inftruiriLr.t  of  govcTnir.ent  called  the  r.ngagetmtit, 
and  for  Iiis  zealous  efforts  in  j-rr^uadin});  others 
to  follow  his  example.  On  this  event  he  came 
to  London,  witli  strong  testimcniaN  in  f.ivour  of 
Lis  chnractCT  and  worth,  from  several  neigh- 
bouring ministers,  and  from  his  parishioners ; 
and  after  halving  officiated  as  minister  for  some 
time  r.t  St.  James's,  Cavlickhilhe,  obtained  the 
living  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldg;  :e,  which  he  appears 
to  have  held  till  lie  was  ejected  unc!er  the  act 
of  uniforni'ty.  Soon  after  the  restoration  he 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  bisliop  Gauden, 
resp'-Cting  the  obligation  of  the  solemn  league  lUiii 
cavencnt ;  for  which  he  ple.ided  with  much 
spirit,  not  as  binding  a  man  to  rebellion,  or  to 
any  thing  unlawful,  but  as  a  proper  national 
vow  of  reformation,  obliging  every  one  that 
took  it  to  be  against  schism,  popery,  prelacy, 
and  profaneness,  and  to  defend  the  king.  By 
the  boldness  and  freedom  wliich  he  displayed  in 
this  controversy,  he  provoked  the  indignation  of 
the  bishops  and  the  court,  and  was  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  wliere  he  was  detained 
lor  a  long  time,  at  a  vast  expence,  notwitlistand- 
ing  that  his  means  of  subsistence  were  but 
scanty,  and  that  he  had  to  support  a  wife  and 
seven  small  children.  His  "  Case  soberly  con- 
sidered and  plainly  stated,  &c."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 66 1,  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  must  have  made  an  ingenuous  adver- 
sary blush  at  the  means  of  confutation  to  which 
his  opponents  had  recourse.  Having  at  length 
obtained  his  liberty  by  a  petition  to  the  crown, 
he  retired  into  Cheshire,  where  he  was  again 
harassed  by  imprisonment ;  and  when  he  was 
released,  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  family  by 
keeping  a  grocer's  shop.  P'rom  that  county  he 
afterwards  removed  to  a  small  farm  in  Bedford- 
shire ;  whence,  in  1667,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  set  up  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Aldgate, 
where  the  knowledge  of  his  virtues  and  abilities 
procured  him  much  encouragement.  In  this 
iituation  he  died  about  the  year  1672.  While 
he  was  in  the  Tower  he  constantly  attended  the 
chapel-service,  and,  most  probably,  the  service 
of  the  established  church  in  the  other  places  of 
his  residence ;  since,  in  his  judgment,  he  was 
averse  to  separating  from  the  parish  churches, 
notwithstanding  their  conformity,  when  lie  was 
not  himself  obliged  as  a  minister  to  use  the 
common  prayer,  or  the  ceremonies.  This  kind 
of  communion  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  publi- 
cations, by  himself,  and  less  complying  non- 
conformists, which  are  now  forgotten.  Besides 
the  pieces  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 


he  was  the  author  of  numerous  controversial 
tracts,  strmons.  Sec.  the  titles  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Cilamy's  account  of  tiie  eji^cted- mini- 
sters, and  continu::tion  of  that  account,  from 
which  tlie  preceding  particulars  are  extract- 
ed.—r.L 

CROIUS,  or  De  Crof,  John,  a  Icirned 
Frencii  protestant  minist.T,  in  the  s'>venteenth 
century,  was  born  at  L^sezc,  and  oifici.ued  as 
minister  successively  in  the  cliurch  at  Beziers, 
and  that  of  his  native  place.  He  died  in  the 
year  1659.  He  was  tlie  author  of  several  books 
of  controversy,  in  the  Fn-ncli  I.ingunge  ;  one  of 
which  was  designed  to  piove  the  Confession  of 
h'aith  of  Geneva  from  the  scriptures,  and  dedi- 
cated to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  another, 
entitled,  "  Augustine  Suppo?ititious,  or  Reasons 
that  make  it  appear  that  the  four  Books  of  the 
Symbol,  which  are  in  the  ninth  Volume  of  St. 
Augustine's  Works,  are  none  of  his,  but  of  seve- 
ral Authors  wlio  took  his  Name,  &c."  But  the 
works  which  do  him  most  honour  are  written 
in  Latin,  and  afford  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  languages, 
with  critical  and  Jewish  learning,  with  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity,  and  with  philology  and  gene- 
ral literature.  They  are  "  Specimen  Conjec- 
turarum  &  Observationum  in  quaedam  Origenis, 
Irenxi,  &  Tertulliani  Loca,"  1632  ;  and  "  Ob- 
servationes  sacr;e  &  historicx  in  Novum  Tcsta- 
mentum,"  1644.  In  the  celebrated  disputes 
among  the  French  protestants,  occasioned  by 
Amyraut's  treatise  On  Grace  and  Predestina- 
tion, he  at  first  joined  the  Particularists,  or  high 
Calvinists  ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Universalists,  which  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  Pelegianism  or  Arminianism. 
Bayle.—M. 

CROIX-DU-MAINE,  Francis  Crude'  de 
LA,  a  writer  often  quoted  by  French  biblio- 
graphers, was  born  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in 
1552.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  at  an  early  age  displayed  a  great  passion 
for  the  collection  of  books.  In  1584  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Bibliotheque  Fran^oise,"  which  is 
a  general  catalogue  of  all  French  writers  who 
have  written  in  their  own  language.  As  the 
earliest  of  the  kind,  and  the  fruit  of  considerable 
research,  it  is  valuable,  though  imperfect  and 
incorrect.  He  promised  also  a  Bibliotheque 
Latine  of  French  authors,  and  an  account  of 
libraries  and  cabinets  in  France,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  progress  in  executing 
them.  He  pubUshed,  liowever,  the  plan  of  a 
complete  library,  addressed  to  king  Henry  III. 
in  1583.  lie  had  the  misfortune  of  being  as- 
sassiiiated  at  Tours,  in  1592.    The  last  edition 
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©f  his  Bibliotheque  was  given,  along  with 
that  of  Verdier,  by  M.  Rigolet  de  Juvigni,  in 
5  vols.  4to.  1772,  1773.  Morcri.  Nouv.  Did. 
Hist.— A. 

CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Essex,  a 
person  of  great  authority  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney  in 
Surrey.     His  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  some   property,   gave  him   a  tolerable 
education  at  a  private  school.     What  was  his 
original  destination  in  life  does  not  appear ;  but 
he  found  some  means  of  indulging  an  early  in- 
clination for  travelling  into  foreign  countries, 
and  by  his   diligence  acquired   a  knowledge  of 
business,    and    an   acquaintance    with    modern 
languages.     His  qualifisations  caused  him  to  be 
employed  as  clerk  to  the  English  factory  at  Ant- 
werp.    In  15 10  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  visit  to  Rome.     A  large  interval  of 
his  life  here  occurs  of  which  we  have  no  certain 
information.     It   is   said  that  he  served   some 
time  as  a  soldier  in  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  army, 
and  that  he  was  present  at  the  sack  of  Rome. 
As    that    event    happened    in    1527,     Crom- 
well's presence  at  it  is  incompatible   with  what 
follows.     On  returning    to    England,    he    was 
taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Wolsey  ;  and 
he  so  well  approved  his  industry  and  talents  for 
business  to  that  minister,  as  to  be  employed  by 
him  in  affairs  of  great  importance,  and  at  length 
to  become  his  most  confidential  servant.     He 
particularly  assisted  in  Wolsey's  foundation  of 
his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich;  and  in 
procuring,   in   1525,  the  suppression  of  some 
small  monasteries  for  their  endowment.    At  the 
cardinal's  disgrace  in  1529,  Cromwell  used  his 
utmost  efforts  for  restoring  him   to  the  king's 
favour;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
he  was  then  a  member,  lie  opposed  with  so 
much  effect  the   articles   of  treason  sent  to  it 
against  Wolsey,  that  they  could  not  pass.     This 
faithful  attachment  to  his  master  gained  him 
much  credit,  and  caused  him,  after  the  cardinal's 
death,    to  be   taken   into    the    king's     service. 
In  this  he   St       ^  to  have  engaged  with  all  his 
soul,  and  wit:     very  little  scruple  as  to  means. 
He  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  the  king  a  pro- 
ject for  raising  a  sum  of  money  from  the  clergy, 
which  was,  to  involve  them  all  in  the  charge  of 
a  J>remiin!)c',  on  pretext  of  the  illegality  of  the 
oath   of  allegiance    taken  to   the   pope   by  the 
bishops  on  consecration.     He  was  sent  to  the 
convocation  under  the   king's   authority  to  ac- 
quaint the  clergy   with   this  unwelcome  news, 
and  by  producing  a  copy  of  the   consecration 
oath,  he  so   intimidated  them,   that  they  agreed 
to  compound  for  the  alleged  aime  by  a  gift 


of  near  T  20,000 1.      By   this   and   other   goo<i 
services  to  the  crown,  his  advancement  proceed- 
ed rapidly.     He  was   knighted,    was   made    a 
privy-counsellor,    had   several  lucrative  offices 
conferred  upon  him,  and,  in  1534,  rose  to  the 
posts  of  principal  secretary  of  state  and  master 
of  the  rolls.     In  1535  he  was   appointed  to  the 
important,  but  very  invidious,  office  of  visitor- 
general  of  all  the  monasteries   in  England,  in 
order  to  their   suppression.     In  the  exercise  of 
this  trust  he  seems  more  to  have  regarded  the 
will  and  interest  of  his  master,  than  the  prin- 
ciples  of  justice    and  humanity,  and  many  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  illegal  violence  with 
which  he  and   his  commissioners   proceeded  in 
procuring   a  forced   surrender  from  the  monks 
and  nuns.     His    services,  however,   were  well 
received  at  court,  and  were  rewarded  by  ad- 
vancement to  the  post  of  lord-keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the 
title  of  baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham.     After  the 
abolition  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  lord  Crom- 
well was  created   the  king's  vicar-general,  and 
vicegerent    in    spiritual  affairs,    and  thus   was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the   whole  ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  kingdom.     This  he  employed,  as 
openly  as   he  could,  in  promoting  the  reforma- 
tion, to  which  he  was  probably  inclined  as  well, 
from   conviction   as    political    interest.       It   is 
said  that,   in  the. earlier  part  of  life,  he  got  by 
heart  Erasmus's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  his  residence  in  the  Low-countries 
was  very  likely  to  have  given  him  a  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  reformers. 
The  articles  of  religion  which  he  caused  to  be 
published  by   the  royal  authority,  differed  coa- 
siderably  from  those  of  the   Romi^h  church; 
they  acknowledged  only  three  sacraments,  made 
no  mention  of  tradition,   and  spoke   doubtfully 
of  purgatory.     In   his  injunctions  to  the  clergy 
he  decried  the   superstitious  regard  to  images, 
relics,  pilgrimages,  and   the  like,  and  exhorted 
them  to  instruct  the  people  in   plain   points  of 
doctrine  and  morals.    He  encouraged  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  Covcrdale's  ; 
of  which,  when  finished,  he  directed    that    a 
copy  of  the  large  size  should  be  provided  for' 
every  parish-church.     His   honours   still   accu- 
mulated.     He  was  made  chief  justice  itin  rant 
of  the    forests    beyond  Trent,    knight    of   the 
garter,  and,  finally,  in    1539,  earl  of  Efllx,  and 
lord    high-chamberlain   of   England.       At    the 
same  time  his  fortune  increased   in  proportion 
to   his    titles,    and    he    obtained    many    noble 
manors  and  ample  estates  out  of  the  property  of 
the  dissolved  religious  foundations.    He  equally, 
however,  accumulated  a  load  of  envy  and  ill— 
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v.-W\.     Tlie  clergy  and  zealous  catTiolics  hnted 
him  as  their  bittereft  enemy.     The  ancient  no- 
bility were  olTended  that  one  of  so  menu  an 
origin  slioultl  have   intruded   into  their  order  f 
and  the  families  of  Bourchier,\vhohad  last  pos- 
sessed the  earldom  of  Essex,  and  of  de  Vere, 
in   whom   the  othce   of  high-chamberlain  had 
long  been   hereditary,   looked   upon   him  with 
particular  displeasure.    He  made  himself  odious 
to  the   friends  of  law  and  justice,  by  his   arbi- 
trary proceedings  in  procuring  bills  from  par- 
liament for  the  condemnation  of  persons  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  without  a  hearing,  by  which, 
among  others,   the   countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
marchioness  of  Exeter,  both  of  the  blood-royal, 
were  sentenced  to  death.     But  none   of  these 
circumstances  were  so  fatal  to  him  as  his  inter- 
ference in  promoting  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  from  whom,  as  being  a  Lu-- 
theran,  he  expected  support.      Her  person  un- 
fortunately proved  so  disagreeable  to  Henry, 
that  he  conceived  a  violent  aversion  to  Crom- 
A^-cll,  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  match  ;  and 
as  it  was  his  character  to  sacrifice,  without  the 
lea?t  feeling  or  compunction,  those  who  had 
rendered  him  the  most  faithful  ser\'ices,  if  ever 
they  incurred  his  displeasure,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  merit  with  Cromwell's  enemies  in  giv- 
ing him  up  to  their  resentment.     He  had  now, 
also,  fallen  in   love   with  Catharine  Howard,  a 
lady  allied   to    the   principal  catholic  families, 
which  the  more  readily  disposed  him  to  the  ruin 
of  one  who  ranked  with  the  reformers.   In  June, 
I  :;40,  Cromwell    was  arretted   at  the  council 
table  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
articles  against  him  combined  the  ascusations  of 
treason  and  heresy  -,  but  the  instances  alleged 
of  the  first  were  either  futile,   or  utterly  im- 
probable.    A  bill  of  attainder  was,  however, 
passed  upon  them  ;  and   the  example   he  him- 
self had  given  of  condemnation  without  hearing, 
■was  practised  against  him.     During  his  con- 
•finement  he  wrote  a  very  humble  letter  to  the 
king  to  clear  himself  of  any  treasonable  inten- 
tion :  it  concludes,  "  written  with  the  quaking 
hand,  and  most  sorrowful  heart,  of  your  most 
sorrowful    subject."     The    king  had    it   thrice 
read  to  him,  but  without  changing  his  purpose. 
Of  all  Cromwell's  former  friends,  archbishop 
Cranmer  alone  ventured  to  intercede  for  this 
fallen  favourite.     He  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to 
the  king,  attesting,  fn  m  his  own  knowledge,  the 
loyal  attachment  of  ti.e  prisoner,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, "  loved  his  majesty  no  less  than  God  " — 
3  singular  praise  from  a  prelate  !  but  all  dignity 


of  sentiment  wn*  then  lost  in  servile  and  grovef- 
ing  loyalty.     l>ord  Cromwell  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  July  28,  1540,  with  his  last  breath 
declaring  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  tlie  catholic 
church,  from  which  he  confessed  he  had  been 
seduced.     Though  it  is  perfectly  in  the  moral 
order  of  things,  that  the  instrununt  of  a  tyrant 
should  die  by  tyranny,  yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  a  detestation  of  the  merciless  despot  who 
could  thus    sacrifice    to    his    caprice,    or   con- 
venience, one  whose  greatest  fault  was  having 
served  him  too  well.     From  the  part  this  states- 
man acted,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not 
liave  had  two  very  different  characters  from  the 
contrary  parties  which  then  divided  the  nation  -, 
yet  these,  in  reality,  are  not  incompatible  with 
each  other  -,  for  while   the  papists  dwell  upon 
his  ambition,  violence,   and   injustice,  the  pro- 
testants   extol  his  industry,   solidity,  dexterity, 
and  all  the   qualities  which  fitted   him  for  the 
management  of  great  affairs.     It  seems  agreed 
that  he  bore  his  good  fortune  with  moderation, 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  disposed  to  do 
kind  offices  to  the   deserving ;  and  that  he  re- 
turned with  gratitude  favours  which  he  had  re- 
ceived when    in  an  humble  condition.     John 
Stowe,    the  historian,  however,    mentions   an 
instance  of  his  abuse  of  power,   in  taking  away 
a  piece    of  ground  from   his  (Stowe's)  father, 
without    recompence,  in    order  to  enlarge  the 
garden  of  his  great  house  in  Throgmorton-strect. 
He  left  a  son,   who,  soon  after  his  death,  was 
created   lord  Cromwell,  which  title   continued 
in  the  family   for  several   generations.      -B%. 
Britnn.—  A. 

CROMWELL,  Olivfr,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable persons  in  English  history,  who,  from 
an  obscure  condition,  raised  himself  to  sove- 
reign power,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell, 
a  gentleman  of  moderate  property  near  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  was  himself  the  second  son  of  sir 
Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchingbrooke,  and  who 
married  the  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Stuart  of 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  Oliver  was  born  at  Hunt- 
ingdon on  April  2^,  1599.  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  town,  and 
thence  was  removed  to  Sidney  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Nothing  occurred  during  these  periods 
of  his  life,  which  would  have  attracted  notice 
in  a  common  person.  He  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  manifested  a  turbulent  temper,  with 
little  disposition  for  learning ;  and  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  I^atin  w:is  probably  all  he 
carried  with  him  from  the  university,  at  which 
his  stay  was  short.  The  death  of  his  father 
called  him  home ;  and  his  irregularities,  in  an 
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unemployed  state,  gave  his  motlier  much  un- 
easiness. She  sent  him  for  improvement  to 
Lincoln's-inn  ;  but  the  capital  was  not  a  likely 
place  to  amend  his  morals.  He  pursued  a 
course  of  licentious  pleasure,  and  became  ad- 
dicted to  gaming  ;  at  the  same  time  his  manners 
appear  to  have  been  rude  and  boisterous.  This 
course,  hov»-tver,  could  not  have  lasted  long, 
since  he  married  before  he  had  completed  his 
fwenty-first  year.  His  relations,  among  whom 
were  the  Hampdens  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
the  Barringtons  of  Essex,  piobably  interfered  to 
reclaim  and  settle  him ;  for  he  obtained  for  a 
wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  James  Bouchier 
of  Essex,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family.  He 
soon  after  settled  at  Huntingdon,  and  began  to 
lead  a  grave  and  sober  life.  Whether  in  this 
change  there  was  any  thing  of  hypocrisy,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine ;  but  a  project  he  adopted, 
of  getting  into  his  hands  the  estate  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  sir  Thomas  Stuart,  by  applying 
for  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him,  seems 
to  argue  a  crafty  and  designing  character.  His 
petition  for  this  purpose  was  dismissed  by  the 
king  as  groundless,  and  his  uncle,  naturally, 
was  much  oiFended  by  the  attempt.  His  mother, 
however,  effected  a  reconciliation ;  and  sir 
Thomas,  at  his  death  a  few  years  after,  left 
Cromwell  an  estate  of  400  or  500  1.  per  annum. 
Before  this  time,  he  had  been  returned  member 
for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  to  the  first  par-     plain  man,  blunt  and  downright  in  his  discourse. 


doubted,  however  they  might  be  allied  with 
views  of  interest.  His  worldly  affairs,  mean- 
time, fell  into  disorder  ;  and  to  remedy  them  he 
took  a  farm  near  St.  Ives,  which  he  held  five 
years,  but  rather  to  his  disadvantage  than  profit. 
So  unfavourable  were  his  prospects,  that  he 
formed  an  intention,  about  1637,  of  going  to 
settle  in  New  England  ;  and  he  would  probably 
have  put  it  in  execution,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  a  proclamation  issued  against  such 
emigrations.  He  soon  after  displayed  the  spirit 
and  vigour  he  was  capable  of  exerting  in  public 
business,  by  joining  in  an  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  draining  the  fens,  set  on  foot  by  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  persons  of  rank, 
which,  though  certainly  an  useful  undertaking 
for  the  country,  appeared  in  some  respects  to 
violate  the  rights  of  individuals.  Cromwell 
took  the  lead  in  the  measures  pursued  to 
counteract  it,  and  conducted  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  his  friends  an  idea  of  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  his  services  in  matters 
of  higher  importance.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  in  1640,  Cromwell  was  re- 
turned a  member  for  the  town  of  dmbrldge. 
It  appears  tliat  some  election  artifice  was  used 
by  the  puritanical  party  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
state  of  Cromwell's  circumstances  was  not 
otherwise  likely  to  have  obtained  him  this 
honour.     He  appeared  in   that  assembly  as  a 


liament  of  Charles  I.  in  1625.  On  succeeding 
to  his  uncle's  estate,  he  removed  into  the  Isle  of 
Ely  ;  and  this  was  about  the  period  of  his  de- 
serting the  church  of  England,  to  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  family,  had  hitherto,  adhered,  and  at- 
taching himself  to  the  puritans.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  a  physician  who  attended  him  during 
his  residence  at  Huntingdon,  as  a  fanciful  man, 
subject  to  the  vapours,  and  occasionally  im- 
pressed with  whimsical  notions  s  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  enthusiasm  always  constituted  a  fun- 
damental part  of  his  heterogeneous  character. 
He  was  a  member  in  the  parliament  of  i6a8  ; 
and  being  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  re- 
ligion, distlngui?hed  himself  by  Iiis  zeal  against 
popery.  On  his  return  into  the  country  after 
the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  his  religious 
turn  was  manifested  by  the  frequency  cf  his 
attendance  on  the  sermons  and  lectures  of  the 
silenced  ministers,  whom  he  often  invited 
to  perform  their  devotional  exercises  at  hii  own 
house.  As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, it  is  mentioned  that  he  made  resti- 
tution to  persons  of  whom  he  had  formerly 
won  money  by  gaming.  Indeed,  that  he  really 
felt   strong    religious    impressions    caniret  be 


zealous,  assiduous,  and  a  frequent  speaker :_ 
though  his  oratory  was  not  of  a  kind  to  gain 
him  credit  for  more  than  warm  attachment  to 
his  principles,  for  he  was  at  all  times  a  tedious, 
inelegant,  and  perplexed  speaker,  fie  was  very 
active  in  promoting  the  famous  remonstrance  of 
16+1,  which  was  almost  the  direct  cause  of  the 
civil  war.  From  that  time  he  w.is  admitted 
into  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  opposition, 
and  obtained  every  facility  of  studying  the 
characters  of  parties  and  individuals,  tlie  perfect 
knowledge  of  which  became  so  useful  to  hina 
in  the  progress  of  his  .public  life.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1642,  when  the  parliament  deter- 
mined upon  the  levy  of  forces,  he  went  down 
to  Cambridge,  and  by  his  iiittrest  soon  raised  a 
good  troop  of  horse,  of  wliich  he  took  the  com- 
mand by  commission  from  the  carl  of  Essex. 
He  made  Cambridge  his  head-quarters,  and  be- 
haved v.-ith  considerable  rigour  to  the  university, 
the  plate  of  which,  sent  to  the  king,  he  n.  rrowiy 
miss:'d  seizing  Though  ur.der  a  superior  ccn\-- 
m.md,  he  ui.dertook  some  spirited  enterpri>es 
by  his  own  authority,  one  of  which  was  the 
seizure  of  sir  'ihomas  Coniiigly,  sherifl  of 
Hertfordshire,  and  another,  the  surprisal  of  sonje. 
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gentlemen  at  Lowestofft,  with  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  military  stores.  By  this  success  he 
was  enabled  to  raise  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse, 
of  which  he  became  colonel.  He  was  now  en- 
gaged in  a  profession  for  which  nature  seems 
peculiarly  to  have  fitted  him,  and  which  gave 
full  scope  for  all  the  force  and  activity  of  his 
mind ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  the 
distinction  he  acquired  in  his  inilitary  character, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre-eminence 
he  afterwards  acquired.  In  civil  contests,  wlien 
the  appeal  is  made  to  the  sword,  martial  talents 
are  those  wliich  stand  foremost,  and  for  a  time 
eclipse  all  other  excellence.  He  soon  made  Ins 
regiment  the  best  in  the  parliament  service; 
and  the  means  he  employed  cannot  be  better 
narrated  than  they  have  been  in  one  of  his  own 
speeches,  where  he  relates  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Hampden,  respecting  the 
inferiority  hitherto  shewn  of  the  parliament's 
soldiers  to  the  king's.  "  Your  troops,  said  I, 
are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving  men,  and 
tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows ;  and  their 
troops  are  gentlemen's  younger  sons,  and  per- 
sons of  good  qn.dity.  And  do  you  think  that 
the  mean  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows 
will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that 
have  honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution  in 
them  ?  You  must  get  men  of  a  spirit  ;  and,  take 
it  not  ill  what  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that  it  likely  to 
go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  beaten  still  :  I  told  him  so.  He 
was  a  wise  and  worthy  person,  and  he  did  think 
that  I  talked  a  good  notion,  but  an  impracticable 
one.  I  told  him  I  could  do  somewhat  in  it : 
and  I  accordingly  raised  such  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did.  And,  from  that  day 
forward,  they  were  never  beaten,  but,  wherever 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat 
continually."  Here  we  see  nothing  of  the  fa- 
natic, but  the  master-mind,  capable  of  applying 
to  the  best  advantage  the  instruments  and  prin- 
ciples with  which  he  was  to  act.  His  levies, 
we  are  told,  consisted  of  his  countrymen,  sub- 
stantial freeholders  or  their  Sons,  all  acquainted 
-with  him,  and  with  one  another.  He  trained 
them  in  excellent  discipline,  and  gave  them  the 
true  pride  and  spirit  of  soldiers.  By  way  of 
trying  his  men,  he  placed  at  their  first  muster  a 
-dozen  troopers  in  ambuscade,  who  suddenly 
rushed  out  upon  them.  About  a  score  of  his 
recruits  rode  off  the  field  as  fast  as  their  horses 
could  carry  them.  These  he  cashiered,  and  en- 
listed bolder  spirits  in  their  place.  He  likewise 
engaged  their  confidence,  and  prepared  them  to 


follow  him  to  tfl!  extremities,  by  telling  them' 
plainly,  that  "  he  did  not  mean  to  cozen  them 
with  the  perplexed  terms  in  his  commission,  lo 
fight  for  king  and  parliament  ,-  for  sliould  the 
king  be  in  the  opposite  army,  he  would  as  soon 
fire  his  pistol  upon  liim  as  upon  another  mSti." 
To  give  a  particular  account  of  Cromwell's- 
military  transactions,  would  be  to  write  a  history 
of  the  civil  war.  It  will  be  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  mark  the  most  considerable  and 
characteristic  of  them.  Having,  by  various  im- 
portant services,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
parliament,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Manchester  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Marston- 
moor,  1644,  which  gave  the  first  severe  blow  to 
the  royal  party,  it  is  allowed  that  his  cavalry 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  also  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  ; 
and  so  popular  did  his  name  become,  that  he 
was  styled  by  his  party  The  Saviour  of  the  Nation. 
This  party  was  composed  of  the  independents, 
who  now  began  to  take  the  lead,  and  by  whose 
policy  the  self-denying  ordinance  passed  in  par- 
liament, the  professed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
exclude  the  members  of  cither  house  from  com- 
mands in  the  army.  This  proved  an  effectual 
exclusion  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  with  whom 
Cromwell  had  quarrelled,  and  to  many  other 
persons  of  rank  and  consequence ;  while  the 
favourite  commander,  on  account  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  was  first  temporarily,  and  after- 
wards absolutely,  exempted  from  its  operation. 
And  this  manoeuvre  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  grand  steps  in  his  elevation.  The  chief 
command  was  then  committed  to  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  and  honest  man,  but 
much  too  deficient  in  sagacity  to  cope  with  a 
man  like  Cromwell,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army.  He  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  by  brilliant  ex- 
ploits ;  and  it  was  through  his  counsel  that  the 
decisive  battle  of  Naseby  was  brought  on  in 
June,  1645.  ^"  ^'''^'  combat  Cromwell  had  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  ;  and  after  Iieton, 
in  the  left  wing,  had  been  beaten  and  rashly 
pursued  out  of  the  field  by  prince  Rupert,  it 
was  Cromwell's  timely  charge  which  broke  the 
king's  infantry,  and  secured  the  victory.  This 
success  was  vigorously  followed  up ;  and  the 
reduction  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  west  was 
the  business  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
and  the  next  spring,  in  which  Cromwell  had  a 
principal  share.  As  a  pecuniary  reward  for  his 
services,  the  sum  of  2500  1.  p:r  annum  was  voted 
him  by  parliament  j  and  when  he  resumed  his  scat 
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m  the  house,  thanks  were  returned  to  him  in 
the  warmest  expressions,  which  he  received 
with  great  humility,  and  declarations  of  pro- 
found submission  to  the  pleasure  of  that  body. 
After  the  war  was  ended,  by  the  delivering  up 
of  the  king  by  the  Scotch  army,  it  was  proposed 
to  disband  part  of  the  forces.  Cromwell,  whose 
overgrown  authority  it  was  meant  to  check  by 
this  measure,  had  the  art  to  turn  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage ;  for  by  his  emissaries  he  impressed  the 
soldiers  with  a  sense  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
parliament  towards  their  merits  ;  and,  in  the  re- 
duction, he  contrived  to  procure  an  exemption 
for  Fairfax's  army,  which  was,  in  fact,  his  own. 
The  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  1646,  re- 
moved another  obstacle  to  his  ambition.  From 
this  time,  till  the  king's  trial  and  execution,  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  crooked  and  intricate 
paths  of  Cromwell's  politics,  who  alternately 
deceived  the  parliament,  the  army,  and  the  king, 
as  it  suited  his  temporary  views  during  the 
various  shiftinsrs  of  the  scene.  His  durable 
connections,  however,  were  with  the  army,  and 
he  only  appeared  to  be  the  servant  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  friend  of  the  king,  in  order  to 
cover  his  real  designs,  and  to  prevent  that  agree- 
ment of  the  two  latter,  which  might  have  re- 
duced him  to  insignificance.  It  was  at  his  in- 
stigation that  cornet  Joyce  seized  the  king's  per- 
son at  Holmby-house,  and  carried  him  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army.  His  behaviour  to 
the  king  in  this  situation  was  so  respectful,  and 
almost  affectionate,  that  it  may  be  suspected  he 
had  some  real  intention  of  being  the  instru- 
ment of  his  restoration.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  procure  a  letter  from  the  army  to  the  par- 
liament, in  which  they  avowed  the  king's  cause 
to  be  theirs.  At  the  same  time  he,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  and  most  confidential  agent,  Ireton, 
fomented  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army  against 
the  parliament,  which,  after  a  struggle,  termi- 
nated Imhe  victory  of  the  former.  The  next 
game  he  played  was  to  remove  the  king  from 
Hampton-court,  where  he  seemed  to  be  regain- 
ing much  of  his  consideration;  which  Cromwell 
effected  by  intimidating  him  v/ith  suspicions  of 
danger  to  his  life,  from  the  party  of  levellers 
which  was  sprung  up  in  the  army.  Charles 
imprudently  withdrew  in  secrecy,  and  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  person  devoted  to  Crom- 
well. A  second  civil  war  then  arose,  in  which 
the  Scotch,  and  some  of  the  former  parliamen- 
tarians, joined  with  the  loyalists  in  artenipting 
to  restore  the  monarcl.ical  constitution.  This 
called  Cromwell,  and  the  other  military  leaders, 
.again  into  the  field.     Cromwell  marched  into 
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Wales,  and,  with  great  celerity,  quelled  an  in- 
surrection in  that  country.  His  conduct  there 
admirably  characterises  his  disposition.  With- 
out passion  or  resentment,  he  aimed  merely 
at  performing  his  business- effectually,  and  witli 
dispatch,  which  last  was  a  very  necessary  point. 
If  he  could  procure  a  surrender  upon  terms,  no 
commander  gave  better,  or  kept  them  more 
faithfully  :  if  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
force,  he  shed  blood  unsparingly,  but  not  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  occasioii.  Having  thus,  in  a 
month,  effected  what  would  have  employed 
many  for  six,  he  marched  northwards  to  join 
Lambert,  who  was  attending  the  motions  of 
the  Scotch  army  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  a  body  of  English  under  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale.  These  were  entirely  defeated  by  the 
parliament  leaders,  and  of  the  Scotch  not  a 
tenth  part  reached  home  again.  Cromwell  then' 
proceeded  into  Scotland,  put  the  power  there 
into  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  and  left  a  body 
of  troops  to  maintain  them  in  it ;  and  then  re- 
turned to  London.  Mean  time  the  parUament 
had  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  the  king,  which 
appeared  likely  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  To 
prevent  this,  a  detachment  of  the  army  again 
seized  the  king's  person,  and  lodged  him  in 
Hurst-castle,  while  their  brethren  in  London 
purged  the  House  of  Comnions,  leaving  no  mem- 
bers but  such  as  were  disposed  to  go  to  all  ex- 
tremities with  them.  The  fate  of  Charles  now 
drew  on  apace,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
Cromwell  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  bloody 
catastrophe.  He  acted  his  part  with  all  the  hy- 
pocritical craft  which  belonged  to  his  character  ; 
but  he  openly  sat  in  court  at  the  trial,  signed 
the  warrant,  and  urged  on  the  execution. 

After  this  event,  which  decisively  changed  the 
form  of  the  constitution,  a  council  of  state  was 
formed,  of  which  Cromwell  was  a  principal 
member.  It  was  now  necessary  to  control 
that  spirit  in  the  army  which,  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  he  and  his  party  had  fostered  ;  and 
•when  their  agitators  (men  elected  by  the  soldiers 
for  managing  their  political  concerns)  presented 
a  remonstrance  to  the  council,  they  were  se- 
verely treated  as  mutineers.  This  occasioned  a 
real  mutiny  to  breakout ;  and  several  regiments 
of  horse,  Cromwell's  among  the  rest,  put  on 
white  cockades,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at 
Ware.  Cromwell  suddenly  appeared  among 
them  with  some  forces  on  whom  lie  could  de- 
pend, surrounded  one  regiment,  called  out,  by 
name,  four  of  the  mutineers,  and  made  them 
cast  lots  for  tlie  lives  of  two.  The  two  fortunate 
ones  were  then  obliged  to  shoot  their  companions 
upon  the  spot,  and  this  vigorous  measure  pro- 
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dnced  the  immediate  submission  of  tlie  rest. 
The  flame,  however,  broke  out  again,  and  four 
regiments  began  a  march  from  tlie  west  to  sup- 
port tlieir  comrades.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
went  to  meet  them  ;  but  the  matter  appeared 
so  serious,  that  Cromwell  thought  it  advisable 
to  delude  the  mutineers  with  a  pretended  treaty. 
By  this  they  were  th'rown  off  their  guard,  and 
then  suddtuiy  surprised  ;  and  the  punishment  of 
a  few  reduced  the  body  to  obedience.  This 
was  not  the  most  honourable  mode  of  effecting 
liis  purpose  ;  but  when  a  thing  appeared  to 
'  Cromwell  of  indispensable  necessity,  no  scruples 
stood  in  his  way  respecting  the  performance. 
The  promptness,  intrepidity,  and  decision,  he 
displayed  in  this  very  dangerous  conjuncture, 
were  truly  characteristic.  The  state  of  Ireland 
now  called  the  attention  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment, and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a 
powerful  army  to  settle  the  distractions  of  that 
island,  where  three  parties,  the  native  catholics, 
the  royalists,  and  the  parliamentarians,  were  in 
arms  against  each  other.  Cromwell  undertook 
the  command  ;  and  with  the  title  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  very  ample  powers,  embarked  for 
that  country  in  August,  1649.  He  carried  with 
him'liis  veteran  troops,  well  furnished  with 
every  thing  necessary ;  and  resolving  to  act 
upon  his  usual  plan  of  vigorous  dispatch,  he 
stormed  Drogheda,  which  was  held  by  sir  Ar- 
thur Aston,  with  2500  old  troops.  Here  he 
practised  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  of  arms, 
so  that  it  is  said  not  more  that  thirty  men  escaped 
military  execution.  He  soon  after  treated  Wex- 
ford in  the  same  manner; — and  there  the  sword 
was  stained  by  the  blood  of  many  unfortunate 
women.  By  these  severities,  he  struck  such 
a  terror  into  the  Irish,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
durst  resist  him,  so  that  his  spring  campaign 
almost  secured  the  reduction  of  the  island.  He 
left  it  in  June,  1650,  constituting  Ireton  his  de- 
puty ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  London,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  triumphant  -exultation. 
His  presence  at  home  w^as  now  become  very 
desirable.  The  Scotch  had  invited  Charles  II. 
and  were  preparing  an  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  On  consulting  upon  the  measures  to 
be  pursued,  it  was  Cromwell's  decided  opinion, 
that  the  danger  should  be  prevented  by  a  pre- 
vious invasion  of  Scotland  ;  but  Fairfax,  who 
neither  possessed  the  same  boldness  of  design, 
and  who  was  moreover  restrained  by  religious 
scruples,  as  being  hmiself  a  strict  presbyterian, 
and  having  taken  the  covenant,  disapproved  of 
the  proposal ;  nor  could  all  the  arguments  that 
were  urged  move  him  to  take  the  command  in 
such  an  expedition.    CromweU,  who  had  with 


apparent  sincerity  used  all  his  influence  to  per- 
suade him,  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  refusal. 
Fairfax's  commission  was  revoked,  and  an  ordi- 
nance passed,  constituting  Cromwell  generil 
and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
commonwealth — thus  leaving  him  but  esc  .itep 
more  to  supreme  power.  He  still  ret?.'.:.  .!  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ir.-land,  which  t.'v.  ;^.ir:i.iment 
would  not  suffer  him  to  resign  ;  and  'r.c  had  the 
art  to  send  thither  the  staunch  republican  Lud- 
low, with  the  honourable  comixiission  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  horse,  that  he  might  be  out 
of  the  way  of  giving  opposition  to  his  projects. 

Cromwell  marched -to  Scotland  with  20,000 
chosen  troops.  A  larger  army  was  raised  to 
oppose  him,  butchietly  consisting  of  new  levies, 
more  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  tanatics  than  that 
of  soldiers.  It  was  accomp  luied  by  a  body  of 
ministers,  who,  as  they  had  always  done  in  that 
country,  arrogated  a  high  authority  in  affairs 
extraneous  to  ihe'.r  profession.  Th?  cautious 
old  genera)  Leslie  followed  the  plan  of  starving 
out  the  English  army  in  a  wp.stf^d  couiury  ;  and, 
by  taking  a  strong  position  near  Dunbar,  had 
nearly  reduced  Cromwell  to  the  resolution  of 
embarking  his  infantry,  and  breaking  through 
the  enemy  with  his  cavalry ;  when  the  enthusi- 
astic confidence  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  who 
fancied  that  they  had  received  from  heaven  full 
assurance  of  victory,  compelled  the  general,  con- 
trary to  his  judgment,  to  Venture  an  engagement. 
As  soon  as  Cromwell,  from  their  m.otions,  dis- 
cerned their  intention,  he  exclaimed,  that  "  the 
Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his  hands."  The 
battle  of  Dunbar,  fought  September  3,  1650, 
terminated  in  a  complete  and  shameful  defeat 
of  the  Scots,  with  great  loss  on  their  part,  and 
comparatively  none  on  that  of  the  English. 
The  surrender  of  Edinburgh  castle  was  the 
consequence  -,  and  Cromwell  obtained  various 
other  successes,  but  was  not  able  to  draw  the 
remaining  Scotch  army,  under  the  king,  out  of 
their  strong  camp  near  Stirling.  He  pushed  to 
Perth  in  the  summer,  and  reduced  it  -,  in  the 
mean  time  Charles  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
trying  his  fortune  in  England.  The  parliament 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  motion,  and  raised 
additional  forces.  Cromwell  followed  the  king's 
army,  but  they  had  reached  Worcester  before 
he  overtook  them.  There,  on  September  3, 
165  I,  he  obtained  what  he  called  his  croivnirig- 
victsry,  attended  with  almost  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  army,  which,  indeed,  was 
much  inferior  in  number  to  his  own.  Proceed- 
ing thence  to  London,  he  was  met  by  the  par- 
liament and  its  speaker,  the  council  of  state, 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  made  his  entry 
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with  all  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror  and  a  deliverer. 
A  general  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for  his 
successes,  and  the  sum  of  4000  1.  per  annum  was 
settled  upon  him  out  of  some  forfeited  estates. 
He  was  now  so  great,  that,  in  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  ambition,  he  looked  forwards  to  a  great- 
ness without  competitors.  He  could  not  brook 
submission  to  a  parliament  which  he  knew  was 
far  from  possessing  the  attachment  of  the  nation, 
and  which  was  chiefly  occupied  in  perpetuating 
Its  own  power.  The  necessity  of  an  establishment 
was  therefore  the  new  topic  or  cant  of  his  dis- 
courses, and  various  conferences  were  held 
among  the  leading  men  on  this  subject.  In 
these  he  suf^ciently  displayed  his  own  prefer- 
ence of  single  government  to  republican,  though 
he  continued  to-  shew  external  deference  to  the 
authority  of  parliament.  Having  lost,  by  death, 
his  firm  and  able  coadjutor  Ireton,  he  made 
a  marriage  between  his  daughter,  Ireton's 
widow,  and  colonel  Fleetwood,  for  whom  he 
procured  the  commission  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  thus  secured  his  in- 
terest in  that  country.  The  time  at  length 
came  for  throwing  off  the  mask.  The  long 
parliament  was  become  generally  unpopular, 
and  though  they  had  talked  of  dissolving  them- 
selves, they  still  found  pretexts  for  delay. 
Cromwell,  after  having  called  a  council  of  of- 
ficers, in  April,  1653,  resolved  upon  a  decisive 
stroke.  Placing  a  guard  of  300  men  about  the 
parliament-house,  he  entered,  and  after  sitting 
for  a  time  to  hear  the  debates,  he  started  up, 
bade  the  speaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the 
house  they  had  sitten  long  enough  unless  they 
had  done  more  good.  He  then  addressed  him- 
self to  some  individual  members  in  terms  of 
coarse  abuse;  and  when  some  attempted  a  reply, 
"  Come,  come,  sa:id  he,  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating — You  are  no  parliament — I  say 
you  are  no  parliament ;"  and,  stamping  with 
his  foot,  he  bade  them  for  shame  begone,  and 
give  place  to  honester  men.  The  soldiers  at 
this  signal  entering  the  house,  he  commanded 
one  of  them  to  "  take  away  that  bauble," 
meaning  the  mace.  An  officer  at  the  same 
time  took  the  speaker  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
down  from  his  seat.  Tiien  Cromwell,  address- 
iog  the  members,  said,  "  It  is  you  that  forced 
me  to  this,  for  I  liave  sought  the  Lord  night 
and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put 
me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."  In  con- 
clusion, he  seized  their  papers,  turned  the  mem- 
bers out  of  the  house,  and  locked  the  doors. 
V/iih  such  a  vulgar  mixture  of  rudeness  and 
cant  did  he  act  in  this  extraordinary  and  im- 
portant scene,  in  which  he  seems  rather  to  have 


given  way  to  his  natural  habits,  than  to  have 
studied  any  political  refinements.  '  The  affront 
Charles  I.  had  offered  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cost  him  his  throne  ;  but  Cromwell  pos- 
sessed real  power  enough  to  commit  a  much 
more  audacious  action  with  impunity.  With 
equal  ease  he  dissolved  the  council  of  state, 
and  for  some  time  he  governed  the  nation  by 
means  of  his  council  of  officers.  Desiring, 
however,  a  more  specious  source  of  authority, 
he  summoned,  by  warrants  under  his  own  hand, 
a  pretended  representative  of  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  142  persons,  who,  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  members,  have  been  contemptu- 
ously styled  Bareb'ine's  Parliament.  Tiiis  6ody, 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  ignorant  fa- 
natics, were  soon,  thrown  into  such  perplexities, 
that  the  majority  agreed  to  resign  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  refrac- 
tory remaiixier  were  forcibly  dismissed.  The 
council  of  officers  again  taking  upon  them  the 
supreme  power,  drew  up  an  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, placing  the  administration  in  the 
general  and  a  select  council,  conferring  on  the 
former  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Common-wealth 
of  Englmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  he  was 
accordingly,  on  December  16,  1653,  solemnly 
invested  with  this  high  trust  in  Westminster- 
hall,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  just  at  the  same  age,  Julius  Cssar 
was  created  Perpetual  Dictator. 

Cromwell  from  this  time  is  to  be  viewed  as 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  and  in  many 
respects  it  appears  as  if  he  was  capable  of  filling 
this  high  station  with  adequate  splendour  and 
ability.  But  it  must  ever  be  the  first  concern  of 
an  usurper  to  maintain  himself  in  his  usurpation  ; 
whence  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  a  great  part 
of  his  policy  directed  to  this  point.  Tlie  pub- 
lic transactions  of  the  protectorate  belong  rather 
to  history  than  to  biography ;  we  shall  therefore 
notice  them  no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  elu- 
cidate the  character  of  the  protector.  He  im- 
mediately concluded  a  peace  \vith  the  states  of 
Holland,  between  whom  and  the  English  re- 
public a  bloody  naval  war  had  for  some  time 
been  tarried  on;  aivl  whatever  in  this  peace 
there  was  favourable  to  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  nation,  may  ju5tly  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  predecessors  in  power.  He  like- 
wise made  treaties  with  Denmark  and  Portugal, 
and  cultivated  a  close  friendship  with  Sweden. 
The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain  caused  both 
powers  to  make  advances  to  him,  which  proved 
how  readily  the  proudest  courts  can  stoop  to 
humiliations  subservient  to  their  political  pur- 
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poses.  The  general  state  of  Europe  was  indeed 
higlily  f.ivour,ible  to  the  relative  consequence 
of  England  ;  and  Cromvcll  is  judjjcd  to  have 
deserved  less  praise  for  tiie  lofty  spirit  which  he 
displayed  on  ^ome  occasions  of  national  contest, 
tlian  censure  for  the  short-sightedness  of  his 
politics  in  aiding  that  preponderance  of  the 
French  interest  in  Europe,  which  now  began  to 
manifest  itself,  and  has  since  been  so  severely 
felt.  In  his  domestic  administration,  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  tlie  dislike  he  always  showed 
to  religious  persecution,  and  his  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  the  security  of  his  government.  He  is 
allowed  to  have  filled  the  courts  with  able 
judges,  and  to  liave  entertained  liberal  ideas  of 
the  reformation  of  the  law.  Kc  displayed  groat 
2eal  for  justice,  and  refused  all  solicitations  for 
pardoning  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  embas- 
sador who  was  legally  convicted  of  murder. 
He  was  at  least  equally  severe  in  punishing  con- 
spiracies against  liimself,  and  at  different  times 
caused  several  persons  to  be  executed  on  charges 
of  that  kind  ;  yet  lie  was  never  wantonly  cruel, 
and  on  various  occasions  behaved  with  great 
moderation  towards  those  whom  he  knew  to 
be  disaffected  to  his  person  and  government, 
rinding  that  the  sanction  of  parliament  was  ne- 
cessary to  him  in  his  projects  for  raising  money, 
and  doing  other  ails  of  power,  he  summoned 
one  according  to  a  very  enlarged  plan.  In  this, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  united  with  England 
by  the  right  of  sending  representatives,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  were  elected  by 
counties.  So  much  did  this  scheme  conduce  to 
parliamentary  independence,  that  notwithstand- 
ing Scotland  and  Ireland  returned  chiefly  mili- 
tary officers,  the  protector  found  himself  at  their 
meeting  in  danger  of  being  deposed  ;  whence 
he  was  obliged  to  practise  the  arbitrary  measure 
of  stationing  a  guard  at  the  door  of  the  Parlia- 
ment-house, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  members 
till  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
After  all,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  as- 
sembly, that  he  dissolved  it,  after  a  session  of 
five  months.  His  mother  dying  about  this  time, 
he  buried  her,  contrary  to  her  desire,  in  king 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
reckoned  one  of  his  weaknesses,  that  on  all 
public  occasions  he  affected  a  personal  state, 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  monarchs,  by  which 
he  gave  additional  offence  to  the  republicans, 
without  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  royalists.  In 
1655. an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  west  of 
England  among  the  king's  friends,  which  Crom- 
well, who,  by  means  of  his  spies,  was  acquainted 
with  all  their  proceedinj^s,  suffered  to  go  to  a 


certain  length,  and  then  quelled  In  the  blood  of 
the  principal  contrivers.  No  sovereign,  indeed, 
ever  established  a  more  perfect  system  of  «- 
pion/ioge,  and  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  his 
secret  intelligence,  and  the  consvimmate  skill 
with  which  persons,  without  any  knowledge  of 
each  other,  were  made  to  act  in  concert.  The 
sums  expended  in  services  of  this  nature  were 
almost  incredible.  His  administration  was  by 
no  means  a  frugal  one,  and  the  want  of  money 
had  led  him  to  the  unjustifiable  measure  of 
seizing  400, cool,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
This  was  followed  by  a  war,  of  which  an  ex- 
pectation of  pillage  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  motive.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  very 
formidable  expedition  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Penn  and  general  Venables,  sailed 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies.  Through  misunderstandings  and  bad 
management,  it  totally  failed  in  the  main  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  important  island  of  Jamaica 
was  taken,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  English.  The  glorious 
successes  of  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean  this 
year,  gave  a  splendour  to  the  protector's  govern- 
ment, and  raised  him  high  in  the  opinion  of 
foreigners  ;  one  consequence  of  which  was,  a 
treaty  with  France,  whereby  the  English  royal 
family  were  compelled  to  quit  that  country. 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  a  body  of  English 
troops  should  join  the  French  in  the  Low- 
countries,  who  were  acting  against  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  a  reward  for  their  services,  which 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  honourable 
events  in  the  protector's  reign,  was  the  delivery 
of  Dunkirk  to  England,  when  taken  by  the 
united  forces.  A  splendid  embassy  from  Sweden 
was  received  with  great  parade  ;  but  Cromwell 
wisely  declined  the  honour  of  a  proposed  visit 
from  queen  Christina.  After  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  his  domestic  government  was  little 
better  than  a  inilitary  despotism.  For  filling 
his  coffers  he  issued  an  ordinance,  inflicting  the 
penalty  of  decimntion  (of  income)  upon  all  who 
had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and  commissioners  . 
were  sent  into  the  counties  to  levy  this  impo- 
sition, who  were  empowered  to  compound  for 
it  on  the  terms  of  three  year^'  purchase.  More- 
over, the  whole  country  was  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  districts,  over  each  of  which  - 
a  major-general  was  made  president,  with  powers 
to  imprison  all  delinquents  or  suspected  persons 
at  their  pleasure.  Still  a  parliament  was  thought 
a  necessary  instrument  of  tyranny,  and  accord- 
ingly, it  was  again  assembled  in  J(5j6  ;  but  be-  . 
fore  it  could  be  trusted  with  business,  about 
200  members  were  excluded  by  the  requisition 
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ef  oaths.     The  remainder  passed  money-bills, 
and  performed  other  services   to   their  master, 
for  which  the  nation  was  gratified  by  the  abo- 
lition   of  the   odious   major-generals.      But   a 
further   piece    of  complaisance    was   expected 
from  them  ;  for,  in  a  project  of  the  settlement 
of  gOYcrnment    which    was  brought    forwards 
under  the    title  of  The  Humble  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice, a  blank  was  left  for  the  designation  of  the 
supreme    governor,  which  Cromwell   was   de- 
sirous of  filling  up  with   the  word  king.     The 
obsequious  parliament,   after  due  deliberation, 
agreed  that   there   was  nothing  peculiarly  of- 
fensive in  the  four  letters  composing  that  word  ; 
but  promwell,  finding   that   it  did  not  well  go 
down  with   some  of  his  best  friends  and  rela- 
tions, was  content  again  to  assume  the  style  of 
protector,  in  which  office  he  was  re-inaugu  rated,- 
with  all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation.     He  also  at- 
tempted  to  give   lustre  to   the  government  by 
framing    a    new  house   of  lords,    to  which  he 
called  his  two   sons,  Richard   and  Henry,  and 
several  other  persons  ;  but   the  ancient  nobility 
of  the  realm  refused  to  make  a.  part  in  such  a 
body.     About  this  time,  the   publication  of  a 
pamphlet  by  captain  Titus,  entitled  "  Killing 
no   Murder,"     strongly    arguing    in    favour  of 
tyrannicide,  so  impressed  his  mind  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  semblance  of  lawful  authority  he  had 
accumulated   round    him,   that  he    thenceforth 
never  thought  his  life  secure.     He  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes,  carried   loaded  pistols  about 
him,  and  gave  every  token  of  feeling  at   least 
as  much  apprehension  as  he  inspired.     He  had 
the  mortification,  also,  of  seeing  his  new  frame 
of  government  fall   to  pieces,  the  commons  re- 
fusing to  act  with  the  lords ;   so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  dissolve  the  assembly.      New  con- 
spiracies were  discovered  to  be  in  agitation,  and 
several  cavaliers  suiftred  on  the  occasion,  among 
whom  was  Dr.   Hewett,   a   clergyman,   whose 
life  the  most  urgent  intercessions  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  Cromwell's  favourite  daughter,  were  un- 
able to  save.     She  soon   after  fell  ill  and  died ; 
and  Cromwell  was  extremely  affected,  as  well 
by  her  bitter  upbraidings,  as  by  her  death.  Tor- 
mented with  cares,  fears,  and  anxieties  of  every 
kind,  his  robust  constitution  began  to  give  way. 
He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  termi- 
nated in  an  intermittent,  and  weakened  him  so 
fast,  that  it  soon  "became   apparent  to  his  phy- 
sicians that  he  must  sink  under  it.     7  he  patient, 
however,  either  politically  affecting  a  confidence 
he  did  not  feel,  or  buoyed  up  by  his  natural  en- 
thusiasm, seemed  sure  of  recovery.     His  fanati- 
cal chaplains  asserted,  that   they  had   received 
positive  assurances  from  heaven  to  tlie  same  pur- 


pose, in  answer  to  their  prayers.     He  visibly 
grew  worse,   however,   became  lethargic,  and 
died  on  September  3  (his  victorious  day),  1658, 
aged  fifty-nine  years  and  four  months.     A  vio- 
lent storm,  which  happened  on  that  day,  gave 
scope  to  the  fancies  of  superstition  and  of  poetry. 
A  very  magnificent  funeral  was  ordered  for  him 
at  the  public  expence  ;  and  his  memory  was  ce- 
lebrated by  the   most  elaborate   strains  of  the 
poets  of  the  time.     He  died  at  a  period  when, 
according   to    the   opinion    of   bishop   Burnet, 
which  seems  v/ell  grounded,  "  his  life  and  his 
arts  were  exhausted  together,  so  that,  if  he  had 
survived  longer,  he  would  scarcely  have   been 
able  to  preserve  his  power."     The  fabric  of  his 
greatness  was  all  false  and  unsound.    By  an  un- 
paralleled course  of  cunning  and  deceit,  he  had 
got  into  a  situation   which   those  arts  could  na 
longer  support ;  and  though  force  might,  for 
some  time,  have   continued  to  supply  the  place 
of  legal  right  and  public  attachment,  that  force 
was  becoming  daily  more  formidable  to  himself. 
His  own   children  were  either  republicans  or 
royalists ;    and    perhaps    not   a    person    in   the 
nation  v/as    a    sincere    and  disinterested  well- 
wisher  to  his  government.     He  left  two  sons, 
Richard,    his    fugitive    successor,    and    Henry, 
whom  he  had  made  chief  governor  of  Ireland; 
likewise  four  daughters,  all  married.     As  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  and,  in  general,  in  the  offices  • 
of  private   life,   he   was    commendable.      His-- 
household   was   administered  with  decency  and 
frugality,   and   he  never  was   enslaved  by  the 
love  of  pleasure  j  yet  he  sometimes  unbent  with 
his  intimates,  and  gave  way  to  boisterous  mirth  ■ 
and  conviviality.     But  as  he  did  nothing  which  ■ 
was  not  suspected   of  design,   it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  when  he  seemed  most  off  his  guard,  . 
it  was   for  the  purpose   of  rendering  others  so. 
He  took  advice  well,   and  would   occasionally 
converse    with   great  openness   and   frankness, 
with  those  of  whose   sense   and  honesty  he  had 
a  good  opinion.    He  paid  a  respect  to  literature, 
and  prevented  some  of  those  injuries  to  learning 
which  fanaticism  was  disposed  to  offer.        The 
sincerity  of  his   religion   has  been  questioned ; 
and  stories  have  been  told,  which  prove  that  he 
was  capable  of  sporting  with   the  credulity  of 
the  fanatics  about  him.     It  seems  probable,  in- 
deed,  that  his  experience  of  the  folly  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  many  of  the  religionists  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  had,  in  some  dcjrree,  un- 
settled his  principles,  and  relaxed  his  serious- 
ness ;    yet  there  is  reason  to    believe   that  his 
early  convictions  never  entirely  lost  their  effect 
upon  his   mind.     Of  his   public   character,  and 
of  the   estent  of  his  abilities,   very  different 
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©pinions  h.ive  been  entertained ;  but  after  the 
summary  we  have  given  of  his  actions,  wc 
think  it  unnecessary  to  protract  the  article  by 
quoting  tlie  sentiments  of  writers,  few  of  whom 
have  been  sufficiently  free  from  party  prejudice 
to  make  a  just  estimate.     Biog.  Biitan. — A. 

CROMWELL,  RiCHAKD,  eldest  son  of  the 
protector  Oliver^  was  born   at  Huntingdon  in 
1626.   He  appears  to  have  had  no  other  literary 
cducatioH    than   that   of  a   country   grammar- 
school  ;  and  when,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
was  entered  at  Lincoln's-inn,  he  seems  to  have 
pursued  Ins  pleasures  rather  than  his  studies. 
He  had  as  little  disposition  for  active  employ- 
ment as  for  speculation,  and  never  caught  the 
warlike  flame  from  his  father,  who  was  then 
rising  to  the  suminit  of   military  distinction. 
His  social  connections,  indeed,  were  with  the 
opposite  party,  and  he  joined  the   cavaliers  in 
drinking   success   to    the  cause    to  which   his 
father  was  the  most  formidable  foe.     On  the 
condcnmation  of  the  king,  Richard  is  said  to 
have  pleaded  for  his  life  upon  his  knees  before 
his  unrelenting  parent.     He  married  a  lady  of 
good  fortune,  the  daughter  of  Ricliard  Majm", 
esq.  of  Hursley  in  the  county  of  Hants  ;   and 
retiring  from  all  tlie  busy  scenes  of  public  life, 
he   passed    several   years    at    his    matrimonial 
estate,  in  the  amusements  of  a  mere  country 
gentleman.     It  was  probably  at  first  against  his 
inclination,  tliat  his  f^ither,    when  elevated  to 
the  oiliee  of  protector,  brought  him  forwards 
as  a  coadjutor,  and  made  him  take  a  seat  in 
parliament   and    at    the   board   of   trade,    and 
succeed  himself    as  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity  of  Oxford.     He   also  placed   Richard   at 
the  head  of  his  nev\'ly-formed  House  of  Peers, 
and  taught  him  to  entertain  the  prospect  of  a 
succession  to  the  sovereign  power.     Richard  at 
least  acquiesced  in  tliis  destination,  and  accept- 
ed at  his  father's  death  that  inheritance  of  the 
protectorship,  which  was   immediately  confer- 
red upon  him  with  all  the  solemnity  and  appa- 
rent faithful  attachment  that  could  be  displayed 
towards  the  successor  of  an  established  throne. 
Addresses  were  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
united  dominions,   and  from  all  public  bodies, 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  deceased  sovereign, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  new  reign,  were  celebrat- 
ed with  all   the  servile  adulation  customary  in 
such  compositions.     Foreign  nations  joined  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  succession,  and  no- 
thing   occurred   during    five   months   to   make 
him  question  the  firmness  of  his  authority.     He 
had,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  summon  a 
parliament ;    and    though   it  had    been    called 
upon  the  old  model,  in  which  a  majority  of 


borough  members  gave  a  better  chance  of  pro- 
curing a  return  favourable  to  the  ruling  powers, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  be  secure  of  a  popular 
assembly  at  such  a  critical  period.     A   formi- 
dable spirit  of  opposition  soon  appeared.     The 
recognition  of  Richard's  title  met  with  delays, 
and  a  previous  resolution  was  passed  of  limit- 
ing the  power  of  the  protectorate,  so  as  that  it 
should  not  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people.     Mean  time  the   army  began  to  shew 
disaffection,  and  a  grand  council  of  the  officers 
sat  at  Wallingford-house,  which  the  parliament, 
notwithstandiiig  its  resolutions,  was  unable   to 
dissolve.     It   was  therefore  itself  dissolved  by 
Richard  after  sitting  less  than  three  months, 
and  his  power  terminated  along  with  it.     The 
officers  invited   the  surviving  members  of  the 
long  parliament  to  resume  their  seats,  and  the 
republican    government    was    restored.       It    is 
affirmed,  that  a  colonel  Howard,  in  a  confer- 
ence with  Richard  at  this  time  proposed  to  him 
to  secure  his  authority  by  boldly  cutting  off  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  ;  but  that  he  re- 
fused to  purchase  power  at  such  a  rate.     This 
determination   is  honourable  to  his  humanity  ; 
but  would  be  more  so,  if  it  had  not  also  been 
conformable  to  the  indolence  and  want  of  en- 
terprise which  were  radical   in  his  character, 
and  also  if  the  chance    of  success  in   such  a 
dreadful   struggle   had  been  greater.     It  may, 
however,   well  be  supposed,  that  he  had  too 
much  principle  to  shed  blood  for  the   posses- 
sion of  unlawful  power.     He  quietly  submitted 
to  all  the  sacrifices  and  resignations  that  were 
required  of  him,  and  was  chiefly  solicitous  to 
procure  a  protection  from  the  debts  in  which 
he  was  involved  by  the  expences  of  his  father's 
pompous  funeral.     The  parliament  gave  him  a 
security  for  this  purpose,  and  promised  a  hand- 
some provision  for  himself  and  his  family.     It 
is  said,  that  when  he  left  Whitehall,  he  express- 
ed, in  a  kind  of  sprcastic  pleasantry,  his  sense 
of  the  little  reliance    to  be   placed   on  public 
professions.       Appearing    particularly    careful 
about  the  removal  of  two  old  trunks  which 
stood  in  his  \yardrobe,  a  friend  asked  him  the 
reason   of    his   solicitude  :     "  Oh,"    said    he, 
"  those  trunks  contain  no  less  than  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land !"  They  were  fillvjd  with  the  addrcssa  he 
had,  received.     £)uring   the  subsequent  agita- 
tions he  remained  totally  inactive,  joining  with 
no  party,  though  Lambert  appcar.->  to  have  had 
a  design  of  bringing  him  again  upon  the  stage 
as  his  pageant.     At   the  restoration  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  continent,   but  so 
much  was  he  forgotten,  that  liis  r.ame  was  not 
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once  mentioned  in  either  house  of  parliament ; 
and  lord  Clarendon  asserts,  that  he  fled  more 
through  fear  of  his  creditors  than  of  the  king. 
He  took  up  his  residence  for  some  years  at 
Paris,  where  he  hved  under  a  feigned  name  in 
great  obscurity.  Thence,  upon  an  alarm  of 
war  between  England  and  France,  he  withdrew 
to  Geneva.  In  his  journey  thither,  as  he 
passed  through  Pezenas,  he  waited  upon  the 
prince  of '  Conti,  governor  of  the  province. 
The  prince,  receiving  him  affably  as  an  English 
gentleman,  began  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
late  transactions  in  England,  "  Oliver  Crom- 
well," said  he,  "  though  a  traitor  and  a  villain, 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  ability,  and 
was  worthy  to  command ;  but  for  his  son 
Richard,  he  was  a  mere  poltroon  and  ideot ; 
— what  is  become  of  the  fellow  ?"  Richard 
replied,  that"  he  was  betrayed  by  those  whom 
he  most  trusted,  and  who  had  been  most  ob- 
liged to  his  father  ;"  and  then  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation  by  withdrawing.  Two  days 
after,  the  prince  was  informed  who  the  person 
was  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  freely  before  his 
face.  Richard  returned  to  England  about 
1680,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Cheshunt  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  he  passed  under  the  name 
of  Clark,  only  known  by  a  few  select  friends. 
He  did  not  avoid  social  conversation,  but 
scarcely  ever  hinted  at  his  former  condition. 
After  the  death  of  his  only  son  in  1705,  he  be- 
came entitled  to  the  jointure,  estate  which  the 
son  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  sent 
his  youngest  daughter  to  take  possession  of  it. 
She  and  her  sisters  determined  to  keep  it  for 
themselves,  considering  their  father  as  super- 
annuated. Exasperated  at  this  treatment,  he 
commenced  a  process  at  law  against  them ; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in 
court,  he  was  conveyed  thither  in  the  coach  of 
his  sister,  lady  Fauconberg.  The  judge,  mind- 
ful of  his  former  greatness,  treated  him  with 
much  respect,  and  caused  him  to  sit  covered. 
A  decree  was  given  in  his  favour.  He  had  the 
curiosity  on  this  occasion  to  visit  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  being  asked  by  a  person  present, 
if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  the  like,  "  Never," 
said  he,  "  since  I  sat  in  that  chair;"  pointing 
to  the  throne.  Richard  enjoyed  to  his  death 
the  vigour  proceeding  from  temperance  and  a 
tranquil  mind.  He  had  been  reconciled  to  his 
daughters,  to  whom,  just  before  his  departure, 
he  said,  "  Live  in  love,  I  am  going  to  the  God 
of  love."  He  died  in  1712,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year ;  undoubtedly  a  much  happier  and  better 
nian  than  his  father,  though  lie  is  entitled  to 
biographical  commemoration  only  as  the  son 


and   successor  of  so   distinguished  a   person. 
Biog.  Britan. — A. 

CRONSTEDT,  Axel  FREDr-^rce,  a  cele- 
brated Swedish  minera'og'st,  son  of  lieutenant- 
general  Cronstcdt,  director  of  the  royal  fortifi- 
cations,-was  born  in  Suuicrmania  in  lya'a.  At 
an  early  age  he  shewed  a  strong  attachment  ta 
natural  history  ;  and  on  being  sent  to  thi  uni- 
versity of  Upsal  he  paid  particular  a'-'-ntion  to 
mineralogy,  along  with  his  other  p  ,■  '  s  In 
the  year  1742  he  entered  into  the  ■  ■  '  !  Col- 
lege of  Mines,  and  in  1744'was  ap  jointed  to 
visit  the  different  mines  in  Sweden,  and  to  give 
in  a  report  respecting  their  nature,  state,  aad 
condition.  In  1746  he  was  admitted  as  a  no- 
tary in  the  college  of  mines,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  amanuensis  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Royal  College,  and  the  library  belonging  to  it. 
He  was  many  years  actively  employed  in  various 
departments  belonging  to  the  mines,  during  , 
which  he  was' often  exposed  to  great  danger  by 
various  accidents.  In  the  year  1753  ^^  '^"'■^ 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  in  1755  made  a  tour 
to  Norway  to  inspect  the  mines  of  that  coun- 
try. In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  a  new  silver  mine,  said  to  be. 
found  on  the  borders  of  Norway  and  Sweden  j 
and  in  1758  he  received  a  commission  to  be  in- 
spector of  all  the  western  mines,  an  office 
which  he  held  with  great  reputation  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
ipth  of  August,  1765.  His  works,  besides  a' 
great  many  papers  on  metallurgy,  economy,  &c. 
are,  "  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  improving 
the  State  of  Mineralogy,"  1754,  published  in- 
1758  ;  "  An  Attempt  towards  an  Arrangement 
of  Minerals,  or  of  the  different  Substances  of  the 
Mineral  Kingdom,"  Stockholm,  1758.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  scientific  systems  of  mi- 
neralogy, and  the  author  was  the  inventor  of 
most  of  those  terms  which  have  been  since 
applied  to  the  distinction  of  the  external  cha- 
racters of  mineral  bodies.  Biograpbiska  Lexi- 
con, />)'  Gezelius. — J. 

CROUSAZ,  John  Peter  de,  a  Swiss  di- 
vine, and  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  Lausanne,  in  the  year  1663. 
His  father,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
fusileers,  originally  designed  him  for  the  mili- 
tary life,  and  hard  him  carefully  instructed  in 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge  requisite 
to  prepare  him  for  entering  on  that  profession.  - 
But  as  he  early  discovered  a  greater  propensity 
to  indulge  in  literary  pursuits,  than  to  become 
a  proficient  in  the  art  of  arms,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  follow  his  inclination,  and  soon  distin- 
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jruislicd  himself  by  the  progress  which  he  made 
in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  under  able  pro- 
fessors, at  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  To  the 
-writings  of  Descartes,  in  particular,  he  closely 
applied  himself,  and  they  principally  contribut- 
ed to  form  his  future  taste,  and  more  favourite 
habits  of  study.  He,  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
neglect  the  lectures  of  the  theological  profes- 
sors, and  appears  to  have  well  grounded  him- 
self in  the  principles  of  the  reformed  commu- 
nion. In  the  year  1682  he  resorted  for  farther 
improvement  to  the  university  of  Leyden  ;  and 
thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  father  Malle- 
branche,  and  other  eminent  men,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  convert  him  to  the  catholic  reli- 
gion. In  the  year  1684  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  was  ordained  minister, 
and  appointed  honorary  professor.  For  four- 
teen years  he  continued  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Lausanne,  and  during  that  time  was  indefa- 
tigable in  that  literary  application,  which  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  qualilicd  for  the  honourable 
offices  which  he  afterwards  fdled.  In  the  year 
1699  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek,  and  of 
philosophy,  in  the  academy  of  Lausanne ;  of 
which  he  was  appointed  rector  in  1706,  and 
was  raised  to  that  dignity  a  second  time  in  the 
year  1722.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  such 
an  extensive  reputation,  that  he  was  fixed  upon 
for  mathematical  and  philosophical  professor  at 
the  university  of  Groningen,  in  the  year  1724; 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
.Paris.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  to 
whose  education  he  devoted  his  attention  and 
care  until  the  year  1732;  when  he  received 
the  honour  of  being  nominated  counsellor  of 
embassies  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  uncle  to  his 
pupil,  attended  with  a  suitable  pecuniary  sti- 
pend. In  the  year  1737  he  was  unanimously 
elected  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathema- 
tics in  the  academy  of  Lausanne,  with  the  re- 
spectful indulgence  of  a  power  to  fix  upon  a 
substitute  to  diseliarge  the  duties  of  that  situa- 
tion, whenever  the  infirmities  of  increasing 
age  sliould  render  them  burdensome  to  him. 
He  died  at  his  native  town,  in  the  year  1748. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  in 
theology,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  mathema- 
tics, distinguished  by  learning,  acuteness,  per- 
spicuity, and  liberality.  In  this  number  are, 
"  Five  Sermons  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  &c."  8vo.  1722  ;  a  volume  of  "Ser- 
mons," on  various  subjects,  8vo.  1723  ;  "A  Sys- 
tem of  Rejections  that  may  contribute  to  the  Il- 
lustration and  extension  of  Knowledge,  or  a  new 


Essay  on  Logic,"  which  first  appeared  in  171  j, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  and,  after  undergoing  interme- 
diate impressions,  in  6  vols.  i2mo.  in  1741  ; 
an  abridgment  of  the  preceding,  in  one  volume, 
published  in  1724,  under  the  title  "  Systema 
Logica,  juxta  principia  ab  Autore  in  gallico 
opere  posita  ;"  "  Summa  Logica,  cum  adjuncta 
prxfatione  de  Logici  Officio,  et  Logicx  utiliter 
exponendw  vera  methodo,"  1724;  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Education  of  Children,"  two  vols. 
i2nio.  1722;  a  treatise  "  On  the  Beautiful, 
in  which  is  shewn  wherein  it  consists,  by  Ex- 
amples chiefly  taken  from  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  two  vols.  i2mo.  1724;  "An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  by 
Anthony  Collins  ;"  "  The  Geometry  of  Lines, 
and  of  rectilinear  and  circular  Surfaces,"  two 
vols.  8vo.  1 7 1  8  -,  "An  Examination  of  ancient  and 
of  modern  Pyrrhonism,"  fol.  1734  ;  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Human  Understanding,"  in  which 
the  hypotheses  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  respect- 
ing the  pre-establisheil  harmony,  are  combated  ; 
"  De  Mente  humana  Substantia  a  corpore  dis- 
tincta  &  immortali,  Diss.  Phys-thcol."  1726, 
i2mo.  ;  3  treatise  "  On  Algebra,"  1726; 
"  An  Examination  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;" 
and  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Abbe  du  Resnel'j 
Translation  in  Verse,"  of  that  essay,  1737 
and  1738,  i2mo. }  "  Various  Works,"  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  1737,  containing  discourses,  essays, 
dissertations,  &cl ;  and  numerous  treatises  in 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  &c.  Moreri. 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

CROXAL,  Samijei.,  an  English  divine, 
poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born,  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  at  Walton-upon-Tliames 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  vicar.  After  receiving  a  classical 
education  at  Eton  school,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  princi- 
pally made  himself  known  by  his  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  whig  interest,  and  the  poetical 
pieces  which  he  publisiied  in  favour  of  that 
party,  during  the  latter  part  of  queen  Anne's, 
and  in  the  following,  reign.  These  were, 
"  Two  Cantos,  in  Imitation  of  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,"  as  a  satire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford's 
administration ;  a  poem  to  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
upon  his  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  rebels,  in 
the  year  1715  ;  and  "  The  Vision,  a  Poem," 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  These 
pieces  are  not  without  poetical  merit,  but  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  temporary  politics, 
are  now  forgotten.  In  the  year  1720  he  pub- 
lished, but  without  his  name,  "  The  Fair  Cir- 
cassian," a  free  translation,  or  rather  imitation, 
of  Solomon's  Song,  in  which  the  most  volup- 
tuous scenes  in  that  amorous  poem  are  depicted 
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with  greater  freedom  and  animation  than  is 
consistent  with  the  decorum  of  European  man- 
ners. About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  to  have  been  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton  in  Middlesex.  In 
the  year  1722  he  published  "  Fables  of  ^sop, 
and  others,  translated  into  English,  with  in- 
structive Applications."  'i'liis  work  was  well 
received,  and  continues  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  schools ;  but  is  more  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  utility  of  many  of  the  maxims  which 
it  inculcates,  than  for  that  general  correctness 
of  sentiment,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  style, 
which  should  ever  be  predominant  features  in 
elementary  works.  Mr.  CroxaJl  wrote  also  the 
dedications  prefixed  to  the  Select  Novels, 
printed  in  1729;  and  was  concerned,  with 
several  others,  in  a  translation  of  Ovid's  iVIe- 
taniorphoses.  In  1730-31  he  was  instituted 
to  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Somerset, 
and  St.  Mary  Mountshaw,  in  London,  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  made  chan- 
cellor, prebendary,  canon  residentiary,  and 
porticnist  of  the  church  at  Hereford  ;  doctor  in 
divinity  -,  house-chaplain  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Hampton-court;  and,  in  1732,  ch..plain  to  the 
king,  and  archdeacon  of  Salop,  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford.  In  1734  he  obtained  the  vicar- 
age of  Selleck  in  Herefordshire ;  and  in  the 
following  year  published,  in  octavo,  "Scripture 
Politics ;  being  a  View  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution, and  subsequent  Revolutions,  in  the 
Government,  religious  and  civil,  of  that  People, 
out  of  whom  the  Saviour  of  the  World  was  to 
arise,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Bible."  This 
work  will  be  found  chiefly  useful  to  unlearned 
and  general  readers.  In  the  year  1750  Dr. 
Croxall  published  a  poem  entitled,  "  The 
Royal  Manual,"  stated  in  the  preface  to  be  the 
production  of  Andrew  Marvel,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  production  of  the  editor  ;  and  an- 
other poem  called  "  Collin's  Mistake,"  has  also 
been  attributed  to  liim.  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  several  single  sermons,  published  on 
different  occasions.  He  died,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  year  1752.  Bicg.  Bri- 
taii. — ,''  ■' . 

CROZE  LA  MATHURIN  VEYSSIERE, 
a  learned  French  writer,  was  born  at  Nantes, 
in  the  year  166 1.  His  father,  a  merchant  of 
that  city,  being  fond  of  letters,  bestowed  a 
good  education  on  his  son;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ing a  happy  natural  genius,  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  the  West-India  islands, 
where  his  father  traded  ;  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese, 
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enabled  him  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  languages  of  these  tliree  nations.  On 
his  return  to  Nantes,  in  1677,  finding  the 
affairs  of  his  family  deranged,  he  was  at  first 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue.  The  profes- 
sion of  physic  was  for  some  time  the  object  of 
his  views  ;  but  a  few  conferences  which  he  had 
with  some  members  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  induced  him  to  embrace  their  order. 
He  perfovmed  his  noviciate  at  Saumur  in  1677, 
and  entered  the  Congregation  in  1^182.  Here 
his  propensity  to  study,  and  his  taste  for  an- 
cient manuscripts,  found  ample  gratification, 
and  the  justness  of  his  criticism  was  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  opportunity  he  had  of 
examining  a  variety  of  old  chatters.  The  ease 
and  tranquillity  of  this  kind  of  life  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  fixing  him  within  the  walls 
of  a  cloister:  he  saw  truth,  and  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Some  papers 
were  found  in  his  cell,  which  contained 
things  contrary  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
church  ;  and  as  he  was  already  suspected  by 
the  order,  he  soon  got  intelligence  that  a  plan 
was  formed  to  immure  him  in  a  prison. 
Alarmed  by  the  threatened  danger,  he  found 
means  to  escape,  took  shelter  under  the  roof 
of  a  lutheran  friend,  and  repaired  to  Basil, 
where  he  made  his  abjuration  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1696.  There  he  remained  four 
months,  and  then  set  out  for  Berlin,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  instructing  young  people;  and  soon 
had  several  pupils  distinguished  by  their  rank, 
and  others  who  afterwards  became  so  by  tlieir 
learning.  In  the  year  1697  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
a  pension  of  200  crowns;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married  a  lady  named  Rose,  originally  from 
Dauphine,  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  in 
the  happiest  union.  As  the  life  of  La  Croze, 
like  that  of  many  other  men  of  letters,  was, 
for  the  most  part,  spent  in  study,  and  the  com- 
position of  his  works,  it  can  present  few  facts 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  biographer. 
He  had  the  honour  of  teaching  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  family,  among  whom 
was  the  princess  royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
margravine  of  Bareuth.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  century  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  which  was  soon  after 
changed  into  friendship ;  and  they  carried  on  a 
long  and  learned  correspondence,  some  curious 
extracts  from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  writings  of  La  Croze, 
published  by  M.  Jordan,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1741. 
La  Croze  had  also  a  very  extenshx  correspond- 
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cnce  ill  the  republic  of  letters  in  general.     On 
accounr  of  his  great  erudition,  he  was  consider- 
ed as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  was  often  consulted 
from  all  quarters.     Two  attempts  were  made 
to    induce  him  to   quit   Berlin,   which  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  leaving,  as  his  situation  there 
was    not   always   equally   advantageous.     The 
first  was  in  17 14,  by  the  university  of  Helm- 
stadt,  which  offered  him  a   professor's  chair  -, 
but  as  it  was  required  that  he  should  enter  into 
the  lutheran  communion,   and  subscribe  to  the 
articles  of  that   church,   he    refused  to  absent 
to  these  conditions.     Tlie  second  offer  came 
from  his  own  congregation  ;  Dom  Bernard  Pez, 
a  Benedictine,  wrote  a  letter  in  1731,  to  exhort 
him  to  return   within   the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  offering  him  a  very  desirable  place  in  the 
abbey  of  Gottwic  in   Austria  ;  but  this   ofter 
was  rejected  as  the  former,  and  his  answer,  in- 
serted along  with  the  letter  of  Dom  Pez,  in 
the  above  account  of  his  life,    is  a  sufhcieiit 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  proselytism.     He 
remained,  therefore,  at  Berlin,  except  when  he 
undertook  a  few  literary  tours,  as  to  Branden- 
burgh  in  1697,  to  Hamburgh  in  1713,   and  to 
Leipsic  in  1715.     In  the  year  1723  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  illness,  and  after  that  period 
his  studies  were  much  interrupted  by  great  in- 
firmities.    He  was  subject  to   the  gravel,  and 
his  extraordinary  bulk,  which  rendered  him  ex- 
ceedingly   unweildy,   obliged    him   during   the 
last  years  of  his  life  to  confine  himself  to  his 
apartment.     He  died  in  1739,  in  the  seventy- 
tighth  year  of  his  age.'  La  Croze  was  a  man 
of   great  learning,    and  had  a  most  retentive 
memory.     His  friends,  who  sometimes  amused 
themselves   in   putting    it   to    the   test,    never 
found  it  to  fail.  He  was  acquainted  with  almost 
all  the  dead  and  living  l.uiguagcs  •,  the  Chinese 
is  the  only  one  that  baffled  hi.,  application,  or, 
at  least,  in  which  he  was  not  able  to  attaui  to 
that  degree  of  knowledge  which  he  wished.   I  Je 
possessed   an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  most 
curious  anecdotes,    and  knew  a  multitude   of 
tales   and  bon-mots,   which  he  introduced  into 
his  conversation  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  : 
had  any  one  taken   the   trouble  to  collect  the 
Croziana,  they  would  have  surpassed  any  col- 
kctioji  of  the  kind.      He  was  of  a  mild,  affec- 
tionate,   and  tender  disposition  ;    but   perhaps 
too  sensible  to  certain  impressions,  which,  how- 
ever, if  readily  received,  were  as  readily  lost. 
His  judgment,   it  must  be  confessed,  was   not 
equal  to  his  other  faculties,  particularly  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  ;  he  became  a  real  child  in 
every   respect,  though   still  the  same  repertory 
cf  knowledge.     He  published  useful  and  valu- 


able works ;  but  might  have  written  a  great 
many  more,  had  his  time  been  less  occupied 
with  the  study  of  languages,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  his  dictionaries.  He  was  often  urged 
to  write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  was 
very  capable  of  doing  ;  and  he  engaged  to  un- 
dertake it,  but  he  suffered  the  years  to  glide  away 
without  ever  performing  his  promise.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  :  "  Dissertations  Historiques  sur 
divers  Sujets,"  RotUrdaiHy  1707,  8vo.  vol.1.: 
there  are  three  dissertations  in  this  volume,  a 
second  to  which  was  never  published  ;  the  first 
contains  reflections  on  Socinianism  and  Maho- 
metanism  ;  the  second  is  a  short  examination  of 
the  new  system  of  Harduin,  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  authors,  all  of  which,  a  few  excepted, 
he  considered  as  forgeries  ;  the  third  contains 
liistorical  researches  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
state  of  the  christian  religion  in  India.  "  Vin- 
dicise  veterum  Scripiorum  contra  Harduinum," 
Rotterdam,  1 708,  Bvo.  La  Croze  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  system  of  Harduin, 
and  his  opinion  on  this  subject  is  well  known. 
He  imagined  that  the  paradoxes  hazarded  by 
that  Jesuit  were  the  result  of  a  plot  formed 
by  the  wliole  society ;  it  appears  that  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  of  it,  and  he  continued  in  the 
same  opinion  till  his  death  ;  but  he  never  suffi- 
ciently proved  this  accusation.  It,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  great  many  interesting  discus- 
sions J  and  the  Vindicix  is  a  very  instructive 
work.  At  the  end  of  it  is  a  well-written  letter 
of  M.  des  Vignoles,  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  he  deduces  from  clu"onology  very  con- 
clusive arguments  against  Harduin.  "  Entre- 
tiens  sur  divers  Sujets  d'Histoire,  a  Cologne," 

1 7 1 1 ,  8 vo. :  this  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  v 
tlic  first  contains  four  conversations  with  a 
Jew,  and  the  second  a  dissertation  on  atiieism 
and  modern  atheists.  In  the  tliird,  Basnage  is 
attacked  by  La  Croze  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  justify.  This  bitterness  arose 
from  his  former  works  having  been  treated 
with  some  severity  in  theHi;itoire  des  Ouvrages 
des  Savans,  a  journal  published  by  Basnage's- 
brother.  The  treatise  on  atheism  was  translat- 
ed into  English,  and  appeared  at  London  in 

1712.  "  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes," 
ii  la  Haye,  1 7  24,  Bvo. :  this  is  La  Croze's 
master-piece  ;  it  established  his  reputation,  and 
was  highly  spoken  of  in  all  the  journals. 
"  Histoire  du  Christianisme  d'Armenie  et  d'E- 
thiopie,"  a  ta  Hay,  1739,  8vo.  :  this  was  the 
last  work  of  the  author,  and  exhibits  marks  of 
the  infirmities  of  age.  Besides  these  works.  La 
Croze  left  the  following  in  manuscript  :  "  His- 
toire du  Couronnement  de  S.  M.  Trederic  I.  Roi 
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qe  Prusse  ;  traduit  de  I'AlIemand  de  M.  Bes- 
&€T,  Grand-maitre  des  Ceremonies  sous  Frede- 
ric I.;"  "  A  Sclavonic  and  Latin  Dictionary  ;" 
"An  Armenian  Dictionary,"  in  two  vols,  of  more 
than  1300  pages;  "Traduction  d'un  Poeme 
historique  Armenian,  svec  d'autres  Pieces  rela- 
tives a  cette  Langue  ;"  "  A  Coptic  Dictionary;" 
"  A  Syriac  Dictionary."  His  Coptic  dictionary- 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1773,  with  addi- 
tions by  Schuiz,  under  the  title  of  "  Lexicon 
jEgyyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  illius  linguse 
monumentis  summo  studio  collectum  et  elabo- 
ratum  a  M.  V.  la  Croze.  Quod  in  compen- 
dium redegit,  ita  ut  nulla:  voces  -(Egyptians, 
iiull^quc  earum  significationes  omitterentur 
Christ.  Schuiz.  Notulas  quasdam  et  indices 
adjccit  Carol.  Gothofr.  Woide  Oxonii,"  1775, 
4to.  As  I-a  Croze  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
literary  correspondence  with  many  eminent 
men,  professor  Uhl,  who  died  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  in  the  year  1 790,  did  a  great  service 
to  literature  by  making  this  correspondence 
known.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1 742  and 
1746,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  illustrated  with 
plates,  under  the  title  of  "  Thesaurus  epistoli- 
cus  La  Crozianus,  ex  Bibliotheca  Jordaniana, 
edidit  J.  L.  Uhl."  All  these  letters  are  of  im- 
portance, as  they  abound  with  useful  researches 
respecting  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Chinese 
languages ;  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
church,  the  discoveries  of  Hippolytus  Martyr, 
the  Christians  of  Malabar,  the  Maronites,  the 
celebrated  Servetus,  &c.  In  the  first  part, 
which  contains  320  letters,  those  of  T.  S. 
Bayer,  Bergler,  Breitinger,  Brucker,  Draken- 
borch,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  Hemsterhuys, 
Heumann,  Jablonsky,  Mascov,  and  Mosheim, 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  greater 
part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with 
letters  from  the  learned  Wolf  of  Hamburgh  to 
La  Croze,  which  contain  many  important 
events  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  most  valuable  letters 
in  the  third  volume  are  those  of  T.  S.  Bayer, 
S.  Crell,  Jablonsky,  De  Vignoles,  David  Wil- 
kinson, and  Heumann.  Bayle,  to  whom  La 
Croze  had  communicated  several  observations 
respecting  his  dictionary,  speaks  of  him  in  his 
letters  with  no  less  respect  than  other  literary 
men  ;  such  as  Mosheim,  for  example,  who  calls 
him,  in  his  life  of  Toland,  virum  nuUi  irgenio 
ct  doctrina  secundum.  Hirsching's  Manual  of 
eminent  Persons  ivho  died  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Eloges  des  Academiciens  de  Berlin,  par 
Fmmey.  —  J. 

CTESIAS,  a  Greek  historian  and  physician, 
a  native  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  was  present  with 


Cyrus  the  younger  in  the  battle  fought  by  hiri 
B.C.  401,  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Miie- 
mon.  Ctcsias  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  en-- 
ployed  to  cure  Artaxerxcs  of  a  wound.,  H; 
followed  his  profession  in  that  king's  couri;  for 
the  space  of  seventeen  years.  He  wrote  ther- 
the  "  History  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians," 
in  twenty-three  books,  having,  as  he  asserts, 
had  the  advantage  of  copying  his  narrative  from 
the  royal  archives.  As  he  dilTers  greatly  Iroi.i 
Herodotus,  and  also  from  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, it  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  what 
faith  is  to  be  placed  in  his  accounts.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Trogus,  and  others,  preferred  his  au- 
thority to  that  of  Herodotus  ;  and  the  lists  of 
Assyrian  Jviiigs  in  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  are 
primarily  borrowed  from  him.  But  these  lists 
have  many  marks  of  forgery  ;  and  Ctesias,  from 
the  quotations  given  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  of 
stories  which  he  has  recorded  relative  to  natu- 
ral history,  appears  to  have  been  either  very 
credulous,  or  much  addicted  to  fable.  Besides 
the  work  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  "  On  In- 
dian Affairs,"  "  On  Mountains,"  "On  Rivers," 
and  "  On  the  Tributes  of  Asia  ;"  of  all  which 
nothing  remains  but  some  excerpts  in  Photius. 
The  fragments  of  Ctesias  are  annexed  to  the 
folio  edition  of  Herodotus,  Lond.  i6yg,  and 
to  other  editions  of  that  historian.  Fossii  Hist, 
Grac.      Univers.  Hist.     Aloreri. — A. 

CTESIBIUS,of  Alexandria, amathematician, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
surnamcd  Physcon,  about  123  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  165th  Olympiad.  He  was  the 
first  inventor  of  the  pump.  An  accidental  cir- 
cumstance developed  his  taste  for  mechanics. 
Upon  lowering  a  mirror  in  his  father's  shop, 
he  observed  that  the  counterpoise,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  a  cylinder,  produced  a  sound,  by  driv- 
ing the  air  before  it;  and  upon  examining  the 
phenomenon  more  strictly,  he  concluded  that  he 
might  make  an  instrument  in  which  sounds 
should  be  produced  by  means  of  the  action  of 
water  driving  the  air  before  it.  This  invention, 
in  which  he  succeeded,  was  again  carried  into 
effect  by  Nero,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  in 
the  life  of  that  emperor.  He  also  made  a  clep- 
sydra, in  which  the  fall  of  a  column  of  water 
gave  motion  to  a  wheel,  or  perhaps  a  train  of 
wheels.  A  treatise  of  geodesia,  or  the  art  of 
dividing  and  measuring  bodies,  composed  by 
Ctesibius,  is  to  be  found,  as  Poitevin  afSrms, 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Vitruvius,  Pliny, 
Athenaus,  (S^  Vossius  de  Scient,  Math,  quoted  by 
Moreri.—W.  N. 

CTESIPHON,  a  famous  architect,  who  is 
likewise    named   Chersiphron,   made   the   de- 
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signs  for  the  celebrated  temple  at  Ephesus, 
which  was  partly  executed  uiiUer  his  direction, 
and  partly  under  that  of  his  son  Metagenes,  and 
other, architects.  Ctesiphon  invented  a  machine 
which  he  used  to  transport  the  columns  of  the 
temple,  after  having  brought  them  from  the 
qu.irries,  as  far  as  Ephesus.  It  consisted  of  a 
square  frame  of  wood  of  suflicient  dimensions 
to  inclose  one  of  the  columns,  and  aftbrded  a 
socket  at  each  end,  into  which  certain  strong 
iron  pivots,  proceeding  from  the  column  itself, 
were  received.  By  this  contrivance  the  column 
became  a  kind  of  rolling  stone,  and  was  drawn 
to  its  place  of  destination. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  another  Ctesiphok,  an 
historun,  who  had  composed  a  history  of  Beotia. 
Vitruviiis  atid  Pliny,  qiiuttd  by  Moreri.—W-  N. 

CUDWORTH,  Ralph,  a  learned  English 
divine  and  philosoplier,  was  born  at  Allcr  in 
tjomersetshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
rector,  in  the  year  1617.  Under  his  father's 
care,  and,  after  his  death  in  1624,  under  that 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  rev.  Dr.  Stoughton, 
he  made  such  progress  in  grammar-learning, 
that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sufficiently 
qualified  to  be  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  in  which  university  he  was 
matriculated  in  the  year  1632.  Of  his  diligence 
in  application  to  academic  studies,  and  tlie  great 
improvement  which  he  made  in  solid  learning 
and  useful  knowledge,  his  subsequent  works 
afford  abundant  testimony.  In  the  year  1639 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  being  about 
that  time  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  became 
so  eminent  a  tutor,  that  the  number  of  his  pu- 
jiils  exceeded  all  precedent,  even  in  the  largest 
colleges  of  the  university.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  North  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire.  In  the 
year  1642  he  published  "A  Discourse  concern- 
ing tlie  true  Nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;" 
and  "  The  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
ihadowed,  or  in  a  Shadow."  In  the  first  of 
these  treatises  he  maintains  the  doctrine  after- 
wards supported  by  several  considerable  divines, 
particularly  by  bishop  Warburton,  and  more 
lately  by  Dr.  Cleaver,  the  present  bishop  of 
Chester,  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  feast  upon 
a  sacrifice.  The  controversy  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  some  yc<\rs  after  our  author's  time,  pro- 
<l  iced  many  able  defences  of  the  more  rational 
notion,  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  merely  a  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Christ ;  among 
which  our  readers  will  recollect  bishop  Hoad- 
ly's  plain  account,  and  the  more  recent  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Bell,  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
Their  construction  of  tlie  direct  words  of  the 


institution  Is  certainly  most  conformable  to 
common  sense,  and  the  natural  meaning  of 
language,  and,  on  that  account,  most  probably 
expresses  the  true  intention  of  him  who  ap- 
pointed it.  About  the  year  1644  Mr.  Cud- 
worth  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  ; 
and  in  that  year  was  chosen  master  of  Clare- 
hall,  in  tiie  room  of  Dr.  Paske,  who  had  been 
ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  for  which  office 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages 
eminently  qualified  him  ;  and  from  that  time 
applied  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  academi- 
cal employnicnis  and  studies.  In  the  year 
1647  he  printed  a  sermon  preaciied  by  him  be- 
fore t!ie  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  dedication,  containing 
sentiments  upon  the  nature  of  religion,  and  tlie 
value  of  learning,  which  reflect  great  honour  on 
his  openness  and  liberality  of  mind,  and  was  a 
proper  reproof  to  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of 
the  times.  In  the  year  1651  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  soon  after  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  univer- 
sity for  a  time,  on  account  of  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances. The  high  respect  in  which  he 
was  held,  however,  soon  occasioned  his  recal 
to  a  situation  in  which  his  talents  were  so  use- 
fully and  honourably  employed;  and,  in  1654, 
lie  was  chosen  master  of  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  that  place  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  after  having  taken  to  himself  a  wife. 
In  the  year  1656-7  he  was  one  of  the  divines 
appointed  by  the  grand  committee  for  religion, 
to  consult  about  a  new  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  whose  labours  were  terminated  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  After  the  re- 
storation of  king  Charles  II.,  in  the  year  i6t)2, 
he  was  presented  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of 
London,  to  iln  vicarage  of  Ashwell, in  the  county 
of  Hereford;  and,  in  1678,  was  installed  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester.  In  the  year  hit  men- 
tioned he  published  his  grand  work,  entitled 
"  The  true  intellectual  System  of  the  Universe, 
the  First  Part ;  wherein  all  the  Reason  and 
Philosophy  of  Atheism  is  confuted,  and  its  Im- 
possibility demonstrated  ;"  folio.  This  work  is 
an  immense  storeliouse  of  ancient  literature, 
and  has  deservedly  given  to  the  author  an  high 
rank  among  the  most  learned  and  candid  divines 
and  philosophers  of  his  country.  When  Dr. 
Cudvvorth  commenced  this  undertaking,  he  in- 
tended only  to  draw  up  a  discourse  against  the 
fatal  necessity  of  all  actions  and  events.  Dut 
considering  that  this  doctrine  of  necessity  is 
maintained  by  several  persons  upon  very  diner- 
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ent  grounds,  he  has  distributed  their  opinions 
under  three  different  head?,  constituting  what 
he  calls  a  tripartite  fatalism  :  "  the  first  of  which, 
suppoiing  the  material  nccessit-^  of  all  things  nviib- 
out  a  God,  he  tells  us,  is  absolute  atheism  ;  the 
second,  immoral  theism,  or  religion  'without  any 
natural  justice  and  morality,  all  just  and  unjust, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  being  factitious, 
made  by  arbitrary  will  and  comirsand  only  ;  and 
the  third,  such  a  th;ism  as  acknowledges  not 
only  a  God,  or  omnipotent  understanding  be- 
ing, but  also  natural  justice  and  morality  found- 
ed in  him,  and  derived  from  him,  nevertheless 
no  libenv  from  necessity  any-where,  and  there- 
fore no  distributive  or  retributive  jur^'ice  in  the 
\\'orld."  It  was  his  design  to  have  confuted 
this  tlireefoM  fatalism  in  three  several  books. 
The  work  before  us,  however,  is  confined  to 
the  first  head,  cr  to  a  refutation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  atheism  ;  and  it  must  be  pronounced 
a  most  able  and  masterly  production,  in  which 
Strength  of  genius,  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and 
a  vast  extent  of  erudition,  are  most  powerfully 
and  usefully  displayed.  But  it  is  not  an  unex- 
ceptionable production.  The  author's  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, particularly  as  they  were  taught  in  the 
Alexandrian  school,  has  led  him  to  advance 
some  fanciful  metaphysical  opinions,  which 
wear  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  mysticism 
and  incompreliensibility.  In  his  physics  he  has 
adopted  the  corpuscular  system,  adding  to  the 
doctrine  of  atoms  that  of  a  certain  middle  sub- 
Sta  ice  between  matter  and  spirit,  to  which  he 
gave  the  appellation  of  plastic  nature,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  immediate  instrument  of  the 
diviiie  op'rration.  This  hypothesis  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  a  famous  contest  between  Bayle 
and  Le  Clerc  ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained 
that  Dr.  Cudworth,  by  his  doctrine  of  a  plastic 
nature,  gave  great  advantage  to  the  atheists. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  published,  in  1664,  a  sermon  preached 
at  Lincoln's-inn,  and  a  treatise  entitled  "  Deus 
Justificatus,  or  the  Divine  Goodness  vindicated 
and  cleared,  against  the  Assertors  of  absolute 
and  inconclitionate  Reprobation."  He  also  left 
several  books  in  MS.  of  which  one  only  has 
been  printed  since  his  death,  entitled  "  A  Trea- 
tise concerning  eternal  and  immutable  Mora- 
lity," with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Chandler,  bishop 
of  Durham.  The  titles  of  his  other  unpub- 
lished writings,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the 
British  Museum,  are,  "  A  Treatise  concerning 
Moral  Good  and  Evil,"  containing  near  a  thou- 
fand  folio  pages ;  "  A  Treatise  of  Liberty  and 


Necessity,  wherein  the  Foundations  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Atheism  are  destroyed,  the  Certainty 
of  Morality  established,  and  the  Nature  of  it 
explained,"  of  an  equal  bulk  with  the  former ; 
"  A  Commentary  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  men- 
tioned by  the  Prophet  Daniel,  wherein  the 
several  Explications  of  them  by  the  Jews,  and 
some  Christian  Writers,  are  examined  and  con- 
futed," two  volumes  folio  ;  "  A  Treatise  of  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  a  volume  in  octavo  ;  "  Of  the  Learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrews  ;"  and  "  An  Explanation  of 
Hobbes's  Notions  concerning  the  Nature  of 
God,  and  the  Extension  of  Spirits."  He  has 
also  mentioned,  in  some  of  his  works,  "  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
against  the  Jews,"  which  has  not  been  found 
among  his  remaining  MSS.  The  history  of  the 
fate  of  these  MSS.  as  given  in  the  Biographia 
Britannlca,  is  curious,  but  too  long  to  be  in- 
troduced in  our  pages.  On  the  whole,  Dr. 
Cudworth  was  not  only  distinguished  by  very 
extensive  learning,  and  profound  metaphysical 
and  philosophical  knowledge,  but  by  exemplary 
piety,  and  great  moderation  and  prudence, 
which  rendered  him  an  honour  to  the  institu- 
tions where  he  was  educated,  and  in  which  he 
presided,  "  to  the  whole  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  adorned,  and  to  the  church 
and  age  in  which  he  lived."  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1688,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age.  Biig.  Britan.  Intel.  System.  Enfield'% 
Hist.  Phil.  vol.  11.— hi. 

CUGNIERES,  Peter  de,  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  oppose  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion in  civil  matters,  was  advocate-general  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Philip  de 
Valois,  and  bore  a  high  character  for  legal 
knowledge  and  integrity.  He  undertook,  in 
1329,  to  defend,  in  presence  of  the  king,  the 
regal  rights  against  the  clerg\',  who  had  assumed 
jurisdiction  in  many  causes  purely  civil,  such, 
as  every  tiling  concerning  widows,  orphans,  the 
poor,  and  the  sick,  under  pretext  of  charity ; 
and  had  multiplied  the  censures  of  the  church 
on  frivolous  occasions,  merely  to  extort  money. 
He  was  answered  by  Peter  Bertrand  and  an- 
other prelate  ;  and  though  their  arguments  were 
of  little  solidity,  they  had  much  weight  in  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age.  Philip  himself 
gave  judgment  against  his  own  advocate,  who 
gained  nothing  bv  his  zeal  but  the  ridicule  and 
abuse  of  the  clergy,  and  the  imputation  of  he- 
resy. However,  he  has  the  credit  with  poste- 
rity of  having  made  a  commencement  of  those- 
retienchments  of  clerical  power  which  have  beest 
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cqunlly  serviceable  to  true  religion  and  to  the 
civil  interests  of  states.  Aloreri.  Millot  Elcm. 
de  I'Hist  de  Fratict. — A. 

CUJAS,  James,  the  most  celebrated  jurist 
of  his  time,  was  born  of  parents  of  mean  con- 
dition at  Toulouse  in  1520.  By  great  natural 
abilities,  and  an  elevated  mind,  he  surmounted 
tlie  obstacles  of  liis  birth,  and,  with  scarcely 
any  instruction,  made  himself  master  of  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  several 
branches  of  polite  llierature.  He  studied  law 
for  some  time  under  Arnoul  Ferrier ;  but  the 
great  progress  lie  made  in  the  knowledge  of  an- 
cient jurisprudence  was  chiefly  the  result  of  his 
own  researches.  The  two  principal  guides  in 
his  enquiries  were  the  analogy  of  words,  and 
the  facts  of  history.  After  having  taught  for 
some  time  in  his  native  city,  he  was  invited  to 
the  university  of  Cahors,  and  then  to  that  of 
Bourges.  He  was  next  removed  to  Valence, 
where  he  had  permission  from  the  king  to  take 
a  seat  among  the  counsellors  of  the  parliament 
of  Dauphine,  as  an  illustrious  interpreter  of 
the  law.  Kmanucl-Piiilibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  occupy  the  professorial 
chair  at  Turin,  and  treated  him  with  great  re- 
spect. He  finally  returned  to  Bourges,  whence 
lie  declined  an  Invitation  to  Bologna  from  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Cujas  was  a  man  of  a  social 
and  friendly  disposition,  and  lived  upon  the 
most  familiar  terms  with  his  pupils.  "  He  was," 
says  Joseph  Scaliger,  "  the  father  of  his  scho- 
lars, and  lost  more  than  4000  livres  by  lending 
money  to  young  people.  He  also  lent  his  books 
to  all  who  asked  liim."  Some  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated magistrates  in  France  were  educated 
under  him.  He  has  been  charged  with  indif- 
ference to  religion  •,  and  it  is  reported,  that 
once,  wlien  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the 
dissensions  which  then  prevailed  between  the 
catholics  and  reformers,  he  only  replied,  "  Nihil 
hoc  ad  cdictum  prxtoris" — "  All  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  witli  the  prwtor's  edict;"  but  it  is 
fair  to  regard  tliis  aiuvver  merely  as  intended  to 
parry  a  treacherous  question,  which  was  pro- 
bably put  to  him  with  a  malicious  design. 
From  De  Thou's  account  of  him  it  seems  as  if 
his  life  had  actually  been  threatened  by  the 
bigots  of  the  time ;  and  to  his  deep  regret  for 
tlie  subversion  of  all  justice  and  regard  to  the 
public  good  by  the  religious  contests,  that 
■writer  imputes  the  death  of  Cujas,  at  an  age 
beyond  which  he  might  have  hctn  e-xpccted, 
from  the  soundness  of  his  constitution,  to  have 
lasted.  He  died  at  Bourg;:s  in  1590,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.     He  had  been  twice  married  ;  first 


to  a  physician's  daughter  at  Avignon,  and  se- 
condly, in  advanced  years,  to  a  lady  of  Bourges. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  gave  a  lecture  without 
the  premeditation  of  six  or  seven  hours — an  ex- 
ample worthy  the  imitation  of  all  public  teach- 
ters.  His  works,  which  have  been  highly  va- 
lued for  the  clearnesss  of  their  elucidition  of 
tlic  Roman  law,  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1584, 
in  five  volumes  folio.  They  were  afterwards 
reprinted,  with  all  his  additional  tracts,  by 
Fabrot,  in  ten  volumes,  1658-59-  Cujas  di- 
rected by  his  will,  that  his  valuable  library 
should  be  sold  piece-meal  by  auction,  lest,  if 
it  were  to  fall  into  one  hand,  some  crude  pub- 
lications, under  his  name,  might  be  made  from 
his  marginal  notes  and  manuscripts.  Alcreri. 
Thuatii  Hist.     Freheri  Theatr. — A. 

CULLEN,  William,  an  eminent  physician 
and  medical  teacher,  was  born  in  171 2,  in  the 
county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  went  several  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies,  as  surgeon  to  a  trading 
ship.  He  at  length  settled  at  the  town  of  Ha- 
milton, practising  chiefly  in  tiie  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  brandies.  It  is  a  very  singular 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  medicine,  that 
William  Hunter,  afterwards  so  eminent  as  an 
anatomist  and  accoucheur  in  London,  should  at 
one  time  have  been  partner  with  Cullen  in  an 
inconsiderable  country  town.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that,  at  this  early  period  of  their  lives, 
neither  of  them  limited  his  ambition  to  such  a 
confined  circle ;  for  it  was  the  spirit  of  their 
partnership  to  provide  means  for  enabling  them 
alternately  to  enjoy  those  further  advantages  of 
education  which  scanty  circumstances  had  hi- 
therto denied  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
agreement,  Cullen  studied  one  winter  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  while  Hunter  was 
practising  on  the  common  account.  Hunter, 
the  next  year,  visited  London,  and  folk  ,ved  his 
fortune  in  that  metropolis,  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Douglas  the  anatomist.  Cullen,  during 
his  abode  at  Hamilton,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  intent  upon 
some  chemical  researches.  It  was  not  diihcult 
for  a  man  of  his  discernment  to  discover  in  the 
young  apothecary  a  person  superior  to  the  sta- 
tion he  then  occupied.  Soon  alter,  a  sudden 
illness  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  seat  is 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  his  name,  occasioned 
Cullen  to  be  sent  for ;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
case  appeared  so  judicious  to  Dr.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  afterwards  consulted,  that  he 
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became  his  liberal  encomiast.  Cullen's  improv- 
ing prospects  induced  him  to  form  a  matrimo- 
nial connection  with  an  amiable  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  minister.  He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phy- 
sic, and  settling  at  Glasgow,  was  appoint- 
ed, in  1746,  chemical  lecturer  in  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city.  Here  he  began  to  display 
those  talents  for  teaching,  which  ever  afterwards 
so  advantageously  distinguished  him.  His 
enunciation  was  distinct,  his  manner  lively  and 
familiar,  and  he  peculiarly  excelled  in  the  art 
of  clear  and  methodical  arrangement.  He  soon 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  students,  and 
rendered  chemistry  an  object  of  ardent  pursuit 
among  them,  the  elFects  of  which  were  after- 
wards happily  exemplified  in  the  discoveries  of 
his  pupil,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black.  His  pri- 
vate practice  kept  pace  with  his  growing  repu- 
tation;  and,  in  175  I,  he  was  more  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  healing  art,  by  his 


tion  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
theory  of  the  Leyden  professor,  especially  thos; 
which  depended  upon  the  humoral  pathology. 
He  introduced  new  speculations,  which,  if  not 
always  satisfactory,  never  failed  to  be  ingeni- 
ous, and  afforded  animated  topics  for  the  de- 
bates and  discussions  of  the  students.  Whilst 
he  was  chemical  professor,  he  had  no  public 
opportunity  of  delivering  his  medical  opinions, 
except  in  the  clinical  lectures  which  fell  to  his 
share  in  course.  Indeed,  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alston,  in  1760,  he  was  desired  to  finish  the 
course  of  materia  medica  which  that  professor 
had  begun  ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  some  fur- 
ther display  of  his  systems.  It  was  not  till  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Whytt,  in  1766,  that  a  proper 
medical  chair  became  vacant.  The  body  of 
students  then  made  a  great  effort  to  procure  Dr. 
Cullen's  appointment  to  the  practical  professor- 
ship ;  but  this  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
who   succeeded   to   Qr.  Rutherford.     A  corn- 


appointment  of  professor  of  medicine  in  the     promise,  however,  took   place   between  them, 
university      The  fame  of  Edinburgh  as  a  me-     by  which  they  agreed  to  give  lectures  on  the 
dical  school  has  by  nothing  been  so  much  pro-     theory  and  practice  of  physic  in  alternate  years  ; 
moted  as  by  the  vigilance  of  its  curators  to  seize     and  some  have  accounted  this  period 
upon  every  man  of  distinguished  merit  within     ^-""   '^°   —'  fl-.,.;.!,;,. 
their  reach,  and  incorporate  him  among  their 
professors.     Thus,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plum- 
mer,  the  chemical  professor,  in  1756,  Dr.  Cul- 
len  received  an  unanimous  invitation  to  the  va- 
cant chair  -,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to   quit  all 
his  advantages  at  Glasgow  for  a  station  in  the 
university  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.     Here  he 

soon  arrived  at  that  extraordinary  degree  of  aca-     ,  r     ,      ,  . 

demical    popularity  which   for  so  many  years     trequently  consulted  from  Lngland,  and 
distinguished  him  beyond  all  his  brethren,  and     countries,^  which  v^ere  hUed^  Tl..^!"!"'' 
"      "     he   was   indebted,  not  only   to    his        '      '     ''         ^ '' 


for  which 

merit  as  a  teacher,  but  to  the  laudable  pains  he 
took  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  pupils.  He 
was  cordially  attentive  to  all  their  interests,  ad- 
mitted them  freely  to  his  house,  conversed  with 
them  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  solved  their 
doubts  and  difficulties,  gave  them  the  use  of  his 
library,  and  in  every  respect  treated  them  with 
the  affection  of  a  friend,  and  the  regard  of  a 
parent.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  per- 
sonally knew  him  in  this  relation  ever  to  forget 
the  ardour  of  attachment  which  he  inspired. 
His  influence  upon  young  minds  was  augmented 


to  have 
been  the  most  flourishing  for  medical  science 
which  Edinburgh  ever  witnessed.  This  ar- 
rangement was  broken  by  Dr.  Gregory's  la- 
mented death ;  after  which  Dr.  Cullen  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  practical  chair  till  within  a 
few  months  of  his  own  decease.  His  private 
employ  kept  pace  with  his  academical  reputa- 
tion, and  he  rose  to  be  the  first  physician  in 
point  of  practice  in  Scotland.     He  was  likewise 

practitioners 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  and  retained  a  high 
veneration  for  his  talents.  In  the  account  of 
Dr.  J.  Brown,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that, 
from  being  the  votary,  he  became  the  rival  and 
opponent  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  at  length  began 
to  feel  some  of  that  jealousy  towards  an  inno- 
vator which  he  himself  had  once  inspired. '  The 
history  of  academical  squabbles  would  impro- 
perly be  Introduced  into  this  sketch ;  we  therefore 
dose  the  life  of  this  eminent  person  with  men- 
tioning, that  he  died  on  February  5,  1790,  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
souTses  of  emolument  he  enjoyed,  a  Kirge  and 
family,  and   inattention  to  economy. 


by  the  novelty  of  his  opinions,  and  the  freedom  expensive  iamiy,  an  ,       ,     ,  ,-        , 

of  his  animadversions  upon  the  medical  systems  so  far  exhausted  his  income,  that  he  lelt  a  stc.i 

then  chiefly  in  voffue,  but  which  undoubtedly  der  provision  for  the  survivors,  which  was  aug- 

presented  several  points  of  attack.     The  older  mented  by  a  pension  from  the   crown,  granted 

nrofessors  had  all  been  educated  in  the  Boer-  upon  tlie  ground  ot  his  having  been  kmg  s  phy- 


professors  .--  -  ■      .-     c      1      1 

haavian  school,  and  though  men  of  merit,  were  sician  tor  ScotUiut. 

naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  Dr.  Cullen  s  scientific  merits  are 

they  had  imbibed.     Dr.  Cullen  called  in  ques-  particularly  to  be  discussed. 


now  more 
As  a  chemist,  no- 
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considerable  discovery  can  be  ascribed  to  him  ; 
but  he  %Vds  an  extremely  useful  teacher  of  the 
science,  from  the  Hberal  and  comprehensive 
views  he  took  of  it,  and  the  great  clearness  of 
method  with  which  he  treated  it.  He  likewise, 
from  an  accurate  collection  ot  fact's,  formed 
very  complete  histories  of  several  of  its  depart- 


spect  to  experience,  as  to  submit  to  its  decision 
ill  all  points  of  practice,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
appearing  inconsistent  with  his  own  doctrine. 
This  disposition,  which  has  given  his  opponents 
some  advantage  over  him  in  argument,  greatly 
adds  to  his  value  as  a  guide  in  an  art  so  uncer- 
tain in  its  principles  as  that  of  medicine.     An- 


ments,  particularly  those  connected  with  medi-     other  of  his  class-books  is  his  "  Synopsis  Noso 


cine  and  t'le  materia  medica ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  man  in  tliesc  kingdoms  has  done  so 
much  to  render  chemistry  a  popular  study,  espe- 
cially among  the  medical  faculty. 

His  cliaracter,  as  a  preceptor  and  improver 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  is  to  be 
estimated  from  the  works  he  published,  as  a 
sort  of  text-book  of  his  lectures,  and  of  which 
various  successive  editions  appeared,  enlarged 
and  altered  according  to  the  progress  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours.  Of  these  the  principal  is  that 
which,  in  a  bald  translation  of  the  Latin  term, 
Prlmiz  Liner,  used  by  Haller  and  others,  he 
entitled  "  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
sic." The  complete  edition  of  this  work  ap- 
peared in  1784,  in  four  volumes  octavo.  Re- 
garding the  afrcctions  of  the  motions  and  mov- 
ing powers  of  the  animal  economy  as  the  leading 
enquiry  in  considering  the  diseases  of  the  hu 


logise  Methodicx,"  of  which  the  third  edition, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  appeared  in  1782.  This 
contains  the  several  nosologies  of  Sauvages, 
Linnaeus,  Vogel,  and  Sagar,  with  one  of  his 
own,  meant  as  an  impro\e'ment  upon  all  these. 
As  metliodical  arrangement  was  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar talents,  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
should  succeed  in  this  task  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit ;  and,  without  dis- 
paragement to  his  predecessors,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced that  he  has  improved  upon  them  all  ia 
the  elegance  of  his  characteristic  definitions, 
and  the  judiciousness  of  his  distribution.  The 
"  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,"  whicli  wc 
have  mentioned  as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Cullen  on 
an  emergency,  were  thought  so  ingenious,  that 
copies  of  them  were  multiplied  among  the  stu- 
dents ;  and  at  length,  in  1772,  one  of  them 
surreptitiously  reached  the  press.     The  doctor 


man  body,  he  assumes  the  general  principles  of  obtained  an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of  this 
Hoffman,  but  corrected  and  extended  in  their 
application.  He  disclaims,  however,  all  those 
hypothetical  opinions  which  are  usually  called 
theories  ;  and  asserts,  that  the  doctrines  he  lays 
down  are  only  inductions  from  that  generalisa- 
tion of  facts  relative  to  the  sound  and  diseased 
body,  which  it  has  been  his  great  business  to 
collect.     Nor  has  any  systematist  more  fairly 


imperfect  publication  ;  but,  with  some  correc- 
tions, it  was  afterwards  suffered  to  proceed. 
He  promised,  however,  at  some  period  to  give 
an  improved  edition  of  his  own  ;  and  this  ap- 
peared in  1789,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  is 
ii  work  very  different  from  the  common-systems 
on  the  subject,  and  indeed,  as  a  critic  has  ob- 
served, rather  deserves  the  title  of  the  philoso- 


deserved  the  praise  of  being  a  faithful  collector     phy  of  the  materia  medica  than  the  simple  his 
of  facts,  and  allowing  them  all  due  weight   in     tory  of  it.     The  arrangement  is  taken  from  the 


his  reasonings.  He  has  not,  however,  been 
contented  with  a  merely  empirical  basis  for  me- 
dical practice,  but  has  always  endeavoured  to 
investigate  the  proximate  cause  of  diseases,  and 
to  build  upon  it  a  consistent  method  of  cure. 
Th.-  most  remarkable  of  his  attempts  of  this 
kind  is  his  doctrine  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
fevers,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  co- 
existence  of  spasm    and    atony   in    the   body. 


medical  indications,  and  to  each  class  are  pre- 
fixed introductory  observations,  which  form  a 
system  of  therapeutics.  Many  of  the  general 
doctrines  of  medicine  are  likewise  detailed.  As 
it  contains  a  number  of  tlie  mature  opinions  of 
the  author  on  the  most  important  topics,  it  is 
well  entitled  to  attention,  although  it  is  in  m my 
points  defective  as  a  treatise  on  the  subject  as- 
signed.    Its  general  spirit   is  that  of  medical 


Whatever  be  thought  of  the  subtle  reasonings  scepticism  ;  of  a  man    who   has   read   much, 

upon  which  his  opinions  in  this  and  other  in-  thought  much,  and   determined    little  :    and  it 

stances  are  founded,  no  candid  judge  will  deny  has  been  remarked  of  Dr.  Cullen's  writings   in 

the  great  merit  derived  to  his  work  from  the  general,  that  he  has  been  more  successful  in  de- 

excellent  descriptions  and  sagacious  discrimina-  molishing  the  systems  of  others,  than  in  esta- 

tions   it   contains,  and   the  full  and  commonly  blishing  his  own.     A  pamphlet   "  Concerning 

just  views  of  practice  which  it  displays.     Dr.  the  Recovery  of  Persons  drowned  and  seem- 

Cullen  affords  the  rare  and  instructive  example  ingly  dead,"   1775,  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 

of  a   man  naturally  addicted  to  all  the  refine-  his  publications.     Encyclop.    Britaii,     Works  of 

ments  of  speculation,  who  yet  pays  such  a  re-  Ctilleit. — A. 
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CUMBERLAND,  Richard,  a  very  learned 
divine,  and  prelate  of  the  church  of  England, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1632.  His 
father,  who  was  a  citizen  in  reputable  circum- 
stances, sent  him  to  St.  Paul's  school  for  clasr 
sical  education  5  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  most  probably 
in  the  year  1649.  ^^  ^'^53  ^^  '°°''  '"*  degree 
of  B.A.  and  in  1656  that  of  M.A.  when  he 
entertained  thoughts  of  embracing  the  medical 
profession,  and  for  some  time  pursued  his  stu- 
dies with  that  view.  But  he  appears  soon  to 
have  relinquished  that  design,  and,  being  elected 
fellow  of  his  college,  entered  into  orders.  We 
are  not  apprised  of  the  dates  of  these  events  ; 
but  we  are  informed  that  he  was  very  remark- 
able, while  fellow  of  his  college,  for  his  assi- 
duous application  to  his  studies,  as  well  as  for 
tlie  unaffected  piety  and  unblemished  probity  of 
his  life.  In  the  year  1657  he  was  incorporated 
M.A.  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  During  the 
following  year  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Brampton  in  Northamptonshire,  by  sir  John 
Norwich ;  in  which  living  he  continued  after 
the  restoration  of  king  Charles  IL  complying, 
without  any  scruple,  with  the  act  of  uniformity, 
and  the  other  regulations  of  the  church  as  by 
law  established.  In  the  year  1661  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  twelve  preachers  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge;  and,  in  the  year  1663, 
wfent  out  bachelor  of  divinity  at  a  public  com- 
mencement, having  performed  his  public  exer- 
cises with  universal  applause.  The  principal 
part  of  his  time,  however,  since  his  acceptance 
of  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  was  spent  at  that 
place,  in  the  punctual  and  faithful  discharge  of 
bis  ministerial  duties,  and  in  an  unwearied  ap- 
plication to  his  studies.  From  these  he  in- 
dulged in  few  relaxations,  exceping  his  jour- 
neys to  Cambridge,  which  he  frequently  made, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  correspondence 
■with  his  learned  acquaintance  in  that  place. 
Out  of  this  rural  retirement  he  was  enticed  by 
his  intimate  friend  sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
■who,  upon  his  receiving  the  seals  in  the  year 
1667,  sent  for  him  up  to  London,  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  soon  afterwards  presented  him 
to  the  living  of  Allhallows  in  Stamford.  In 
that  town  he  discharged  his  pastoral  functions 
with  indefatigable  assiduity,  preaching  no  less 
tlian  three  times  every  week  in  the  same  church, 
and  yet  devoting  no  small  share  of  his  attention 
to  philosophical  and  philological  studies.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  learned  labours,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  was  published  in  Latiii," 
and  entitled  "  De  Legibus  Naturae  Disqulsitio 
Philosophica,    &c."   or,   a  Philosophical  En- 
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quiry  Into  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  in  which  tlicir 
form,  order,  promulgation, and  obligation,  are  in-, 
vcstigated  from  the  nature  of  things;  andinwhicli 
?Jso  the  philosophical  principles  of  Hobbes,  mo- 
ral as  well  as  civil,  are  considered  and  refuted," 
1672,  4to.  This  work  procured  the  author  a 
very  high  reputation,  both  at  liome  and  abroad, 
on  account  of  the  great  learning,  science,  inge- 
nuity, and  modesty,  which  it  displays ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  most  able  answer,  which  had 
appeared,  to  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher 
of  Malmsbury.  It  has  been  twice  translated 
into  English ;  first  by  Mr.  Tyrrel,  grandson  to 
archbishop  Usher,  in  1692  ;  and  next  by  Mr. 
Maxwell,  an  Irish  divine,  in  1727,  with  an  in- 
troductory preface  concerning  the  mistaken  no- 
tions which  the  heathens  had  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  defects  in  their  morality,  &c.  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  two  discourses,  concerning  the  im- 
materiality of  thinking  subst.ince,  and  the  obli- 
gation, promulgation,  and  observance  of  the 
law  of  nature.  After  the  publication  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Cumberland  chiefly  confined  him- 
self to  his  parochial  duties,  and  to  his  studies  ; 
until,  in  the  year  1680,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  by  his 
acquaintance,  to  take  upon  him  the  exercise  of 
responding  at  the  public  commencement.  The 
theses  which  he  maintained  on  that  occasion, 
when  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  were  intend- 
ed to  defend  the  established  church,  both 
against  the  papists  and  the  protestant  dissenters; 
and  are  recorded  to  have  been  so  skillful  and 
masterly,  that  many  years  afterwards  the  fame 
of  them  was  fresh  among  the  members  of  the 
university.  In  the  year  1686  he  published,  an- 
other work,  in  which  his  profound  learning, 
extensive  reading,  and  accurate  judgment,  ob- 
tained him  new  applause  from  the  best  judges, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  also  in  foreign 
parts.  It  is  entitled  "  An  Essay  towards  the 
Recovery  of  the  Jewisli  Weights  and  Measures, 
comprehending  their  Monies,  by  Help  of  an 
ancient  Standard,  compared  with  ours  of  Eng- 
land, useful  also  to  state  many  of  those  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Eastern  Nations,"  Bvo. 
The  solicitude  which  about  this  period  he  felt 
on  account  of  the  efforts  which  were  making  by 
king  James  II.  to  re-establish  the  popish  reli- 
gion In  these  kingdoms,  produced  such  effects 
on  Dr.  Cumberland,  that  he  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  and  dangerous  fever  ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  happily  recovered  to  rejoice  in  the 
blessings  of  the  revolution  under  king  William, 
and  to  be  advanced  to  a  more  public  sit-oation 
of  honour  and  usefulness.  After  that  great 
event  he  continued  at  his  rectory,  contented 
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with  discTiarg'ing  in  peace,  and  with  his  usual 
vigour  and  diligence,  the  duties  of  a  private 
country  clergyman,  without  any  thouglits  of 
soliciting  for  belter  preferment.  In  this  situa- 
tion, walking  on  a  post-day  to  the  coffee-house, 
to  read  the  newspaper,  it  was  with  no  small 
surprise  that  he  therein  met  with  the  intelli- 
gence, that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of  Stamford, 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterbo- 
rough. It  reflects  great  honour  on  the  memory  of 
king  William,  that  he  should  have  appointed  Dr. 
Cumberland  tothat  dignity;  onlybecausefroin  his 
learning, wisdom,  and  excellent  c!iaracter,he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  it.  It  waS  in  the  year  1691 
thatheentered  onthe  dutiesoftheepiscopa! office. 
In  this  new  scene  he  lived  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  primitive  bishop.  His  principles  were  mode- 
rate and  candid,  and  his  piety  unaffected  and 
chearful.  Kis  manners  were  unassuming,  con- 
descending, and  affable.  He  was  hospitable 
without  ostentation,  and  benevolent  and  gene- 
rous in  an  exemplary  degree.  Towards  his 
clergy  he  shewed  a  truly  paternal  care,  being 
chiefly  anxious  by  his  superintendence  and  ex- 
hortations to  render  them  respectable  and  use- 
ful, and  taking  delight,  by  every  expression  of 
regard  and  proper  indulgence,  to  make  them 
easy  and  happy.  His  assiduity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  functions  was  so  great,  that  his 
friends  frequently  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  undergoing  fatigues,  which  they  feared 
were  superior  to  his  strength  ;  but  to  their  en- 
treaties his  constant  answer  was,  ••  I  will  do  my 
duty  as  long  as  I  can."  And  with  these  la- 
bours he  still  closely  applied  himself  to  his 
learned  studies,  replying  to  the  friendly  repre- 
sentations that  he  would  injure  his  health,  "  A 
man  had  better  wear  out,  than  rust  out."  The 
manner  in  which  his  lordship  wore,  is  certainly 
encouraging  to  persons  of  studious  habits. 
For  there  was  scarcely  a  branch  of  learning 
which  he  neglected  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
incessant  application,  his  faculties  remained 
unimpaired  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 
So  great  was  their  vigour,  that,  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  ye-.'r,  when  bishop  "Wilkinshad  published 
his  Coptic  Testament,  and  presented  him  with 
a  copy,  he  made  himself  master  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  went  through  a  great  part  of  the 
version,  often  giving  excellent  remarks  and 
hints  as  he  proceeded  in  reading  it.  He  was 
at  length  removed  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  in  1 7 1 8, 
in  the  eig'..ty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  During 
several  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Cumberland  had 
applied  himself  to  the  examination  of  Sanchto- 
NiATHo's  Phoenician  History.  The  curious  re- 
mains of  antiquity  collected  in  that  work,  in 


which  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  idolatry  in 
the  world,  he  considered  not  to  have  been  so 
strictly  examined  by  learned  men  as  they  de- 
served, and  conceived  liimself  cspable  of  cor- 
recting many  mistakes  into  which  some  of  the 
greatest  of  them  had  fallen.  Those  remains, 
he  was  persuaded,  were  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  the  Mosaic  history,  and  illustrative  of  it. 
He,  therefore,  employed  much  learning  and 
labour  in  speculations  upon  them,  and  drew  up 
"  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  History,  translated 
frorh  the  first  Book  of  Eusebius  de  Praepara- 
tione  Evangelica  :  with  a  continuation  of 
Sanchoniatho's  history  hy  Eratosthenes,  C)Te- 
nscus's  Canon,  &c.  illusthiicd  v'ith  many  histo- 
rical and  chronological  remarks,  proving  them 
to  contain  a  series  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptiarl 
chronology,  from  the  first  man  to  ti:e  first 
olympiad,  agreeable  to  the  Scripture  accounts." 
This  work,  whatever  were  the  reasons,  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  after  the  bishop's 
death,  when  it  was  published  by  his  son-in-law, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Payne.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  to  abound  in  many  valuable  observa- 
tions, and  to  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of 
those  ancient  times,  by  readers  who  may  be  far" 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  hypotheses,  cor* 
rections,  and  deductions,  of  the  learned  author. 
In  the  course  of  enquiry  to  which  the  above 
work  gave  rise,  his  lordship  collected  mucK 
fresh  matter,  which  he  distributed  into  several 
tracts,  that  may  properly  be  considered  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  former,  under  the  title  of 
"  Origines  Gentium  Antiquissimse ;  or.  At- 
tempts for  discovering  the  Times  of  the  first 
Planting  of  Nations."  This  work  has  also  been 
given  to  the  world  by  the  editor  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  and  although  consisting  only  of  materials 
for  a  more  perfect  production,  will  long  remain 
a  monument  of  the  deep  erudition,  and  calm 
spirit  of  investigation,  which  the  author  possess- 
ed. Biog.  Britan.  Preface  to  Snnch.  Phcen. 
Hist.     Anc.  Un.  Hist.  vol.  I.—M. 

CUNJEUS,  Peter,  a  lawyer  and  philolo- 
gist, was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Flushing-, 
where  he  was  born  in  1586.  He  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Leyden,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, where  he  studied  medicine  and  jurispru- 
dence, but  particularly  oriental  literature  under 
Drusius.  He  taught  Latin  and  politics  at  Ley> 
den,  and  in  1615  was  made  professor  of  law 
there.  In  this  employment  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1638.  Of  his  works,  the  best 
known  is  a  treatise  "  De  Republica  Hebr^eo- 
rum,"  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1 703, 
4to.  It  has  been  translated  into  French.  He 
also  wrote,  "  Sardi  Venales,"  Leyd.  1612,  re- 
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printed  in  the  Tres  Satyrae  Menlppeae 
Cone,  Leips.  1-120  ;  "  Animadversioncs  in 
Nonni  Dionysiaca  ;"  "  Juliani  C?esares  ex 
Graeco  versi;"  "  Orationes  Inaugur."  &c. 
After  his  death  a  collection  of  his  letters  was 
published,  by  Burman,  which  contains  many 
anecdotes  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
time.     Moreri.     Freheri   Tkeatr.     Nouv.  Diet. 

Hist A. 

CUNITIA,  Maria,  or  Cunitz,  astronomer, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hendric  Cunitz, 
doctor  of  medicine  in  Silesia.  She  was  born 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  with  so  much  care  that 
she  became  a  mistress  of  the  German,  Polish, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages.  With  equal  success  she  became  a 
proficient  in  history,  medicine,  and  mathemati- 
cal science,  and  cultivated  painting,  music,  and 
the  art  of  poetry.  Her  principal  attention  was, 
however,  directed  to  astronomy  and  astrology. 
She  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  most  skilful 
astronomers,  with  whom  she  corresponded, 
particularly  with  Elias  a  Leonibus  (de  Lewen), 
whom  she  married  about  the  year  1630.  The 
war  in  Germany  having  some  time  afterwards 
penetrated  into  Silesia,  they  retired  into  Poland, 
in  which  retreat  she  composed  her  astronomi- 
cal tables,  printed  in  1650,  at  Oels  in  Silesia, 
with  an  introduction  in  Latin  and  German,  de- 
dicated to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL  Maria 
Cunitia  survived  her  husband,  and  died  the 
22d  of  August,  1664.  Biblioth.  Gennanique, 
tome  IIL  quoted  by  Moreri.  Aiartin's  Lives. 
-»W.N. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Alexander,  a  writer  on 
•history,  was  the  son  of  the  parish  minister  of 
Ettrick,  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  appears  that  he 
was  intimate  with  the  Scotch  refugees  at  the 
.Hague  previously  to  the  revolution,  and  that 
he  passed  some  years  after  that  event  as  travel- 
ling tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford,and 
to  lord  Lome,  afterwards  John  duke  of  Argyle. 
He  was  in  France  with  a  pupil  in  1701,  and 
was  there  engaged  in  some  negociations  relative 
to  the  Scotch  commerce.  He  returned  from 
the  continent  in  1703,  and  was  employed  in 
some  political  affairs.  The  ministry  consulted 
him  on  various  affairs  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  warmly  in  promoting  the  whig 
interest  and  revolution  principles  in  that  coun-, ' 
try.  When  the  tory  party  came  into  power, 
he  v/ent  abroad  again,  and  accompanied  lord 
•  Lonsdale  to  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  George  I. 
he  .was  appointed  resident-minister  at  Venice, 
in  which  capacity  he  rexnaiued  there,  from  17 15 


tp  1720-  On  his  return,  he  seems  to  have 
lived  in  literary  leisure,  probably  occupied  in 
die  composition  of  his  history.  He  is  thought 
to  have  died  in  London  in  1737,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Alexander  Cunningham  left  be- 
hind him  in  manuscript  a  "  History  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  I."  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Holling- 
berry,  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  who  had  an 
intention  of  publishing  it  in  its  original  form, 
which  he  changed  for  that  of  translating  it. 
The  task  was  at  length  confided  to  the  reverend 
Dr.  W.  Thomson,  who  published  his  transla- 
tion in  two  volumes  quarto,  1787.  The  his- 
tory is  the  work  of  a  man  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  transactions  he  relates,  or 
drawing  them  from  authentic  sources.  Hence 
it  contains  many  particulars  not  before  known  ; 
and  for  the  most  part  it  manifests  an  impartial 
spirit,  though  it  is  occasionally  tinged  with  pre- 
judice. The  narration  is  perspicuous,  and 
often  animated,  and  is  diversified  with  many 
allusions  to  classical  literature  and  ancient  his- 
tory. 

If  the  Alexander  Cunningham,  editor  of  an 
esteemed  edition  of  Horace,  at  the  Ha 
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two  volumes  octavo,  1721,  was  a  different  per- 
son from  the  above,  the  conformity  between 
the  two  namesakes  is  extraordinary  ;  since  both 
lived  at  the  same  period,  both  were  travelling 
tutors,  able  latinists,  eminent  for  skill  at  the 
game  of  chess,  and  long-lived.  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  taught  the  civil  and  canon 
law  in  Holland,  and  to  have  died  there.  Biag. 
Britan. — A. 

CUPER,  GisBERT,  a  learned  philologist, 
was  born  in  1644,  at  Hcmmen  in  the  duchy  of 
Guelderland.  He  received  his  academical 
education  chiefly  at  Nimeguen,  but  his  attach- 
ment to  polite  literature  induced  him  to  finish 
with  the  lectures  of  Gronovius  at  Leyden.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  history  at  Deventer,  which  post  he  occupied 
with  great  reputation  for  many  years.  He  was 
also  raised  to  the  chief  offices,  in  the  magistracy 
of  that  city,  and  was  several  times  entrusted 
witli  important  commissions  by  the  states  of 
Overyssel.  He  maintained  extensive  corre- 
spondences with  the  literati  of  Europe,  by  whom 
he  was  generally  esteemed,  as  well  for  his  po- 
lite and  obliging  disposition,  as  for  his  profound 
learning.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at 
Paris  associated  him  as  a  foreign  member.  He 
died  at  Deventer  in  1 7 1 6.  His  principal  works 
are  ;  "  Observations  on  various  Greek  and  La- 
tin Autbj^rs,  in  four  Books,"  1670,  1678 ;  "  A 
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Collection  of  nncient  Monuments,  pnrticularly 
respecting  Haqiocrates,  and  other  Subjects  re- 
lative to  Egypt,"  1687,410.;  "Explanation  of 
the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,"  1683,  410.  :  "  His- 
tory of  the  tl'.ree  Gordians,"  1697;  all  the 
above  written  in  Latin.  A  number  of  his  let- 
ters on  literary  topics  have  also  been  published 
in  ditTerent  collections;  and  a  collection  of 
them  was  printed  in  quarto  at  Amsterdam,  in 
■1742.  Aloreri.  Not/v.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
•  CUR-^QS,  Joachim,  a  physician  and  his- 
torian, was  born  inHjBa  itFrcystadt  in  Silesia, 
■where  his  father  was  a  clothier  and  a  magistrate. 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  studied  under 
Melanchthon  at  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  principal  universities  of  Italy,  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  phvfic  at  Bologna. 
Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  practised  in 
'his  profession  at  Glogaw,  and  died  in  fi;73, 
iwhen  rising  to  great  reputati  ^n  He  published 
"  Ann.'.ls  of  Silesia  and  Breslaw,"  folio,  in 
tatin,  afterwards  translated  into  GermL^n  by 
Henry  Ratcl,  1585  ;  and  ;ince  published  ii  an 
augmented  form  at  Jena  in  1625.  Meich. 
Adam.      Fit.  Medic. —  A. 

CURIO,    Caius  Scribonius,    son    of   C. 
Curio,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator,  acted  a  ' 
considerable    part   in    the    civil    war   between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  fomenters.     He  is  thus  described 
by  Velleius  Paterculus  (Hist.  Rom.  I.  ii.J :  "  A 
man  of  noble  birth,  a  fine  speaker,  audacious, 
lavish  alike  of  his  own  fortune  and  person  and 
of  those  of  others,  most  ingeniously  profligate, 
and  mischievously  eloquent,  one  whose  lust  for 
money  and  for  pleasure  no  wealth,  no  enjoy- 
ments could  satiate."     He  was  first  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Pompey,  and  was  by  him  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  Csesar.    For 
this  purpose  he  was  preparing  a  law  to  deprive 
that  leader  of  his  government  of  Gaul,  and  the 
command  of   the    army  there,   when  he  was 
bought  off  with  a  great  sum  for  the  payment  of 
the    debts    by   which    he    was    overwhelmed. 
Curio  artfully  continued  for  some  time  in  appear- 
rance  devoted  to  Pompey;  and  at  length  he  made 
the  seemingly  fair  proposal,  that  the  rival  chiefs 
should  either  both  be  continued  in  their  com- 
mand, or  both  deprived  of  it.     As  the  senate 
joined  with  Pompey  in  requiring  Csesar  to  re- 
sign first,  Curio  would  not  suffer  any  further 
deliberation  for  the  dismission  of  either.    When 
Caesar,  in  order  to  support  his  cause,  had  ad- 
vanced with  a  legion  to  Ravenna,  and  the  senate 
passed  a  decree  declaring  him  a  public  enemy, 
provided  he  did  not  immediately  lay  down  his 


command,  Curio,  with  two  other  tribunes,  Mark 
Antony  and  Cassius  Longinus,  protested  against 
their  proceeding  ;  and  soon  after,  fearing,  or 
pretending  to  fear,  for  their  lives,  they  fled  in 
the  disguise  of  slaves  to  C.csar  s  camp  (see  M. 
Antony).  Curio  is  charged  with  being  the  most 
forward  to  inflame  Cvesar's  mind  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  excite  liim  to  violent  measures  ;  and 
it  is  in  his  mouth  that  the  poet  Lucan  puts  a 
speech  for  this  purpose.  When  the  war  brftke 
out,  Curio  was  sent  to  command  in  Africa.  He 
fouglit  with  success  against  Varus,  the  Pom- 
peian  general,  whom  he  beat  out  of  the  field ; 
but  being  afterwards  led  into  an  ambuscade  by 
king  Juba,  his  forces  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Numidiah  cavalry,  and  he  himself  fell  either  by 
his  own  hand,  or  in  the  general  slaughter,  B.C. 
48.  ,  Lucian  drops  a  generous  tear  over  his  fate, 
and  honours  his  memory  with  the  following 
lines : 

At  tibi  nos  (quando  non  proderit  ista  silcre 
A  quibus  omne  sevi  senium  suafama  rcpellit) 
Digna  damus,  juveiiis,  merita  prveconia  vitas. 
HauQ  alium  tanta  civcm  tulit  indole  Roma, 
Aut  cui  plus  leges  dcbertnt  recla  sequent! 

Phars.  1  iv.  811. 
Kor  yet,  oh  generous  Curio  !  shall  my  verse 
Forget  thy  praise,  thy  virtues  to  rehearse  ; 
Thy  virtues  which  with  envious  time  shall  strive, 
And  to  succeeding  ages  long  survive. 
In  all  our  pregnant  mother's  tribes,  before, 
A  son  of  noblerhope  she  never  bore  ;  ' 

A  soul  more  bright,  more  great  she  never  knew. 
While  to  thy  country's  interest  thou  w-ert  true. 

RowE. 

This  applause,  exaggerated  indeed  in  the 
translation,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
character  of  Curio,  as  drawn  by  Velleius.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Plutarch,  that  Curio  was 
one  of  the  intimates  of  the  virtuous  Cato  in 
his  youth.  Pltitarclt,  C/es.  £3°  Pomp.  Velleius 
Paterc.      Univ.  Hist. — A. 

CURIO,  C/ELius  Secundus,  a  Piedmontese 
writer,  descended  of  a  noble  family,  was  born 
at  Cherico  in  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1503,  be- 
ing the  last  of  twenty  children.  Having  lost 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  sent  to  a 
public  school,  and  then  to  Turin,  where  he 
applied  for  some  years  to  elocution,  poetry,  and 
history,  under  the  professors  of  that  city.  He 
studied  also  the  civil  law  under  Francis  Sfon- 
drata,  who  was  afterwards  cardinal.  He  had 
scarcely  attained  to  his  twentieth  year,  when 
hearing  of  the  great  noise  made  by  the  works 
of  Zuinglius  and  Luther,  he  became  inflamed 
with  a  strong  desire  of  reading  them.  Having 
found  means  to  procure  some  of  ihem,  he  de- 
rived so  much  satisfaction  from  them,  that  he 
resolved   to   proceed    to    Germany,   in    order 
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to  embrace  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  au- 
thors. He  accordingly  made  arrangements  for 
this  pjirpose  with  two  young  men,  his  friends, 
who  entertained  similar  sentiments.  They 
agreed  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  pass 
through  the  valley  of  Austa  ;  but  an  unfore» 
seen  event  deranged  their  projects  ;  for  as  they 
discoursed  on  the  road  with  great  freedom  re- 
specting matters  of  religion,  and  were  too  in- 
cautious in  their  expressions,  they  were  de- 
nounced to  the  bishop  of  Yvrea,  who  caused 
them  to  be  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle 
of  Capriano.  Curio  remained  there  in  prison 
for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  obtain- 
ed his  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some  of 
the  nobility  who  were  his  friends  ;  but  not  till 
he  had  received  a  very  serious  admonition  from 
the  bishop  to  be  more  circumspect  in  future. 
This  prelate,  observing  him  to  be  a  young  man 
of  genius  and  talents,  was  desirous  of  contri- 
buting to  the  progress  of  his  studies,  and  with 
that  view  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  St.  Benigno,  the 
administration  of  which  had  been  committed 
to  him  a  little  before  by  pope  Leo  X.  But  all 
this  produced  no  change  in  the  disposition  of 
Curio  ;  for  having  seen  in  the  monastery  some 
relicks,  to  which  the  people  paid  great  venera- 
tion, he  conceived  a  design  of  carrying  them 
off,  and  as  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  him 
he  easily  effected  his  purpose.  Obtaining  the 
keys  of  the  shrine  in  which  they  were  kept,  he 
took  them  out  unperceived,  and  deposited  in 
their  place  a  Bible,  which  he  had  procured 
from  the  library  of  the  monastery,  with  these 
words  in  writing :  Hasc  est  area  foederis,  ex 
<jua  vera  sciscitari  oracula  hceat,  et  in  qua  verx 
sunt  sanctorum  reliquise.  As'a  day,  however, 
was  approaching  when  it  was  usual  to  carry 
these  relicks  in  procession,  thinking  it  not  pru- 
dent to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  having 
his  theft  discovered,  he  fled  to  Milan,  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy.  After  satisfying  his  curiosity,  he  re- 
turned to  Milan,  where  he  resided  several 
years,  employed  either  in  improving  himself  or 
in  instructing  others,  and  acquired  great  esteem 
and  reputation,  particularly  by  the  courage  he 
shewed  during  a  dreadful  plague,  which  ravag- 
ed that  city,  in  assisting  the  sick,  and  by  the 
liberality  with  which  he  relieved  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor.  In  1530  he  espoused  a  young 
lady  of  a  noble  family,  named  Margarita  Bianca 
Jsaci ;  after  which  he  began  to  think  of  retiring 
to  some  place  of  more  tranquillity  than  Milan, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  made 
phoice  of  Casal,  the   capital   of  Montferrat. 


Here  he  remained  some  years,  but  being  re- 
quested by  his  friends,  he  return.-d  to  h;-;  native 
country^  where  his  presence  was  'nrcessary, 
because  his  brother  being  dead,  a  large  patri- 
mony which  belonged  to  him  liad  been  seized 
by  his  sister.  When  he  returned  he  was  wjll 
received  by  his  sister  and  her  husband,  as  they' 
thought  he  had  only  come  to  see  his  friends, 
without  any  design  of  demanding  his  property; 
but  when  he  began  to-  enter  on  that  business, 
they  entirely  changed  their  tone.  His  sister 
first  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not  in 
safety  at  Montcarlier,  that  he  might  be  brought 
into  trouble  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples, and  that  it  vjpuld  be  better  for  him"  to 
retire  to  a  place  called  Ramoni.  With  this  ad- 
vice he  the  more  readily  complied,  as  he  hoped 
he  should  be  able  to  arrange  matters  with  his 
sister,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  danger, 
and  return  to  Montcadier  when  the  reports 
circulated  respecting  him  should  be  forgotten. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  he  might  not  be  idle,  he 
took  uponhim  the  education  of  some  of  the  young 
nobility  of  the  country,and  by  these  meansgained 
the  friendship  of  their  parents.  Being  one  day  in 
a  neighbouring  village,  with  some  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, he  heard  a  monk  declaiming  in  a  ser- 
mon with  great  violence  against  Luther,  and 
asserting  that  he  was  not  well  received  in  Ger- 
many, because,  under  the  pretence  of  religious 
liberty,  he  permitted  his  followers  to  indulge  in 
every  irregularity,  and  even  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  God,  or  was  born  of  a  vir-^in. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended.  Curio,  who  had 
been  much  shocked  by  the  monk's  discourse, 
addressed  him  in  the  following  manner  :  "  You 
have  charged  Luther  with  great  atrocities  ;  but 
where  did  he  utter  them  ?  Can  you  shew  any 
book  where  he  has  taught  such  doctrine  ?"  The 
monk  replied,  that  he  could  not  shew  him  any 
tlien,  but  that  if  he  would  accompany  him  to 
Turin  he  would  not  only  shew  him  these  things, 
but  others  still  worse.  "  And  I,"  returned 
Curio,  "  will  shew  you  the  book  and  place 
where  Luther,  instead  of  saying  what  you 
ascribe  to  him,  teaches  a  doctrine  totally  differ- 
ent." He  then  pulled  from  his  pocket  Luther's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
and  read  before  the  people  some  passages  which 
flatly  contradicted  the  assertions  of  tlie  monk. 
This  refutation  excited  such  a  ferment  among 
the  populace,  that  they  fell  upon  the  discom- 
fited monk,  and  would  have  stoned  him  to 
death,  had  he  not  found  means  to  escape  to 
Turin.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  he  com- 
plained to  the  inquisitor  and  the  bishop,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  Curio  immediately  arrested. 
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The  story  of  the  relicks,  and  the  design  he  had 
formed  of  retiring  to  Germany,  were  tlion  re- 
collected, and  the  most  rigorous  punishment 
seemed  to  await  him  ;  but  the  bishop  knowing 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
in  his  favour,  and  being  unwilling  to  render 
himself  responsible  for  the  event,  went  to  Rome 
to  consult  the  pope.  During  his  absence,  the 
person  entrusted  with  the  guarding  of  Curio, 
desirous  to  lodge  him  in  a  place  of  safety  un- 
known to  the  people,  removed  him  in  the 
night-time  to  a  private  house,  where  he  was 
shut  up  in  a  room,  with  irons  on  his  legs,  and 
strictly  w.itched.  Next  morning.  Curio  recol- 
lected that  when  a  boy  he  had  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  even  the  same  apartment,  and  this 
circumstance  induced  him  to  hope  that  he  should 
find  means  to  escape.  The  irons  with  which 
he  was  loaded  were  an  obstacle,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  get  rid  of 
them.  As  his  legs  were  much  swelled,  he  beg- 
ged his  guards  to  remove  the  irons  from  one  of 
them  at  a  time,  that  the  swelling  might  subside 
in  the  one  after  the  other.  This  being  granted, 
he  formed  a  false  leg,  which  he  furnished  with 
a  stocking  and  a  shoe,  and  when  his  keepers 
came  to  remove  the  irons  from  the  other  leg, 
he  had  the  address  to  get  them  put  on  the  false 
one.  Finding  himself  thus  at  liberty,  he  waited 
till  night,  when  the  guards  were  asleep,  opened 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  jumped  from  a 
window  into  the  street.  When  the  guards 
found  next  morring  that  he  was  gone,  they 
spread  a  report  that  he  had  effected  his  escape  by 
magic ;  but  Curio  afterwards  discovered  the 
truth  in  a  dialogue,  which  he  published  under 
the  title  of  Probus.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
his  patrimony,  and  to  retire  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies. 
The  safest  course  was  to  leave  Italy ;  but  he 
.was  too  much  attached  to  that  country  to  aban- 
don it  entirely,  and  therefore  he  removed  to 
Salo  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with  his  wife  arid 
children.  Some  gentlemen  of  Milan  and  Pavia, 
who  spent  the  summer  in  their  country  Iiouses 
near  this  place,  prevailed  on  him  to  remove  to 
Pavia,  to  teach  the  belles-lettres.  When  it  be- 
-Ome  known  that  he  was  in  this  city,  the  in- 
■qutsitors  had  orders  to  seize  him ;  but  three 
years  elapsed  before  they  could  effect  their  pur- 
pose, as  iie  lived  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
first  mes  in  the  country,  and  a  body  of  his 
scholars  always  attended  him  to  his  school,  and 
conducted  him  back  from-it.  At  last  the  pope 
having  ordered  the  senate  of  Pavia,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  to  cause  him  to  be  arrest- 


ed, they  suffered  him  to  escape  from  the  city, 
and  to  take  refuge  at  Venice  -,  but  as  he  still 
thought  his  situation  unsafe,  he  proceciicd  to 
Fcrrara,  the  duchess  of  which  advised  him  to 
go  to  Lucca.  In  that  city  he  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  and  obtained  a  professor- 
ship ;  but  he  had  scarcely  resided  there  a  year, 
when  orders  were  sent  to  the  senate  to  have 
him  arrested.  The  senate,  however,  not  choos- 
ing to  exercise  severity,  gave  him  a  hint  to  rc- 
tii'C  ;  and  as  he  now  found  that  he  should  at 
length  be  obliged  to  quit  Italy  for  ever,  he  pro- 
cured letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  made  principal  of  the  college  of 
Lausanne.  He  had  left  his  wife  and  children 
at  Lucca,  because  lie  was  uncertain  whither  he 
should  retire;  but  having  found  an  asylum,  lie 
resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  and  witli  that 
view  repaired  to  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lucca,  being  afraid  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  latter.  While  waiting  for  them,  he  saw 
enter  the  room,  where  he  was  at  dinner,  the 
pope's  barigel,  who  declared  he  would  arrest 
him  in  the  name  of  his  holiness.  Curio,  find- 
ing that  he  had  no  means  of  escaping,  rose 
from  table,  and  with  a  knife  in  his  hand  ad- 
vanced towards  him.  The  barigel  imagining 
that  he  meant  to  attack  him,  was  so  struck  witn 
terror,  that  he  fainted ;  and  Curio,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,  walked  down 
stairs,  through  the  other  officers  posted  on 
them,  who  did  not  know  him,  and  mounting 
his  horse  made  his  escape.  He,  however,  fell 
in  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  carried  them 
along  with  him  to  Lausanne.  After  residing 
in  that  city  four  years,  he  removed  in  1547  to 
Basil,  wliere  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
eloquence  and  the  belles-lettres,  an  office  which 
he  held  with  great  reputation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Various  sovereigns  endeavoured 
to  induce  Curio  to  come  and  reside  in  their 
states ;  but  he  was  so  much  attached  to  the 
university  of  Basil,  that  he  rejected  the  most 
advantageous  offers  made  to  him,  and  nothing 
could  shake  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of 
ending  his  days  in  that  city,  where  he  <lied  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1569,  in  the  sixty- 
sevepth  year  of  his  age.  Among  his  woiks 
are  :  "  Nucis  Encomium,  Probus  Dialogus  j" 
the  occasion  of  his  writing  this  dialogue  has 
been  mervtioned  already  :  "  CurionisOpuscula," 
Bnsilia,  1544,  8vo.  :  "  Pasquillus  Extaticus, 
non  ille  prior  sed  totus  plane  alter,  auetus  et 
expolitus,  cum  aliquot  aliis  Sanctis  pariter  et 
lepidis  dialogis,"  Genevir,  1544,  8vo.  Also, -in 
Italian    and    French,    "  Pasquilliorum,    tomi 
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duo,"  ElntheropoH  (that  is  Basil),  1544,  8vo. 
Ft  is  not  w^th  certainty  known  who  was  the 
editor  of  this  collection  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  Was  Curio,  for  no  one  was  more  capable  to 


their  countrymen,  they  would  find  it  as  difficult 
to  corrupt  as  to  conquer  him."  His  treaty  was 
received  with  great  joy  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.     Soon  after,  he  was 


produce  such  a  work,  having  had  an  opportu-     sent  against  the  Sabines,  whom  he  brought  to 
iiity,  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  to  collect  all    entire    submission;    and    he    triumphed    oTer 

them  also  in  the  same  year :  a  glory  which  no 
Roman  general  before  him  had  obtained.     The 
envy  of  some  patricians  caused  them  to  accuse 
him  of  embezzling  part  of  the  spoil.     He  was 
put  to  his  oath,  and  confessed  that  he  had  done 
so  ; — he  had  retained  for  his  own  use  a  wooden 
oil  v«ssel  for  the  purpose  of  making  libations  to 
the  Gods.     Some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Senoncs  had  given  the  Romans  a  signal  defeat, 
Curius  Dentatus  was  the  commander  chosen  to 
oppose  them.     Instead  of  marching  against  the 
enemy's  victorious  army,  he  prudently  made  an 
incursion  into  their  country,  which   he   utterly 
laid  waste,  and  thus  drew  them  back  from  their 
invasion   of   Italy.     In  the  sixth    year  of  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  275,  Curius  was  3  se- 
cond time  created  consul ;  and  finding  it  neces- 
sary at  that  critical  period  to  use  rigour  in  levy- 
ing soldiers,  he  set  the  example  of  confiscating 
the  property  of  those  who  did  not  appear  when 
called  upon.      Advancing  to  Beneventum,  he 
entrenciied  himself  there,  waiting  for  succours; 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  attacked  by  Pyr- 
rhus.    This  led  to  a  pitched  battle,  in  which, 
after  a  long  conflict,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  23,000  men,  and  obliged  to  return 
to  Epirus.    Curius,  on  this  occasion,  triumphed 
with  great  magnificence,  exhibiting  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  rich  spoils,  but  some  captured 
elephants,  the  first  seen  in  Rome.     The   senate 
offered  him  fifty  acres  of  the  conquered  lands, 
which  Curius  refused,  saying,  that  seven  acres, 
which  was  the  share  which  belonged  to  each 
Roman  citizen,    was   enough  for  any  man  to 
live  upon.     He  was  continued  in  the  consulate 
the  ensuing  year,  B.C.  274,  as  the  return  of 
Pyrrhus  was   still  apprehended ;  but  his  arms 
were  only  employed  against  the  Lucanians,  for 
his  success  against  whom  he  obtained  the  lesser 
triumph,  or  ovation.     We  hear  nothing  further 
concerning  him,  except  that  he  expended  part 
of  the  hostile  spoils  in  bringing  the  water  of 
the  Anio  to  Rome.     He  resided  in  a  cottage 
near  which  Cato  the  censor  afterwards  had  his 
country  seat ;  and  that  eminent  citizen   often 
contemplated  with  admiration  the  spot  which, 
after  three  triumphs  and  three  consulates,   was 
cultivated    by    the    hands   cf   this  great    man. 
Livii  Epit.  Plutarch i  in  P^rrho  is*  C.Uone.  Florus. 
A  Victor.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 
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these    pasquinades.      This    collection   contains 
pieces    exceedingly   satirical,    some    of    which 
abi.iind  with  the  keenest  wit ;  it  is  scarce  and 
little   known.      I'le  ir.o-t  important  of  Curio's 
other  works  are  :  «'  Ciiristianse  religionis  insti- 
tutio  et  de  libcris    educandis,"  Basilia,   i  ^49, 
8vo.     It  is  remarked,  that  in  the  first  treatise 
the  author  explains  the  articles  of  the  christian 
religion    without  saying  a  word  of   the  three 
persons   of  the    Godlir  id.     "  De  amplitudine 
beati  P.egni  Dei,  libri  duo,"  1554,  8vo.  :  Curio 
endeavours  to    prove,    in   this  work,    that  the 
number  of  the  elect  is  greater  tlian  that  of  the 
reprobated.      Four  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  book,  Peter  Paul  Vergcrio  denounced 
his  doctrine  to  the  senate  of  Basil,  as  errone- 
ous, which  obliged  him   to  write  his  apology, 
entitled   "   I  ibrorum    de    Amplitudine    Regni 
Coelorum,  adversus  Petrum  Paulum  Vergerium 
Apologia,"  ins  rttd  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  Amnenitates  Litterarice,  Francofurti,   1730, 
8vo. :   "  Schola  seu  de  perfecto  Grammatico, 
libri  tres ;  item   de  liberis  honeste  et  pie  edu- 
candis   libellus  ;    accessit  eju.sdem  Curionis  de 
Grammatica  Latina,  libri  sex,  et  Sulpicii  earmen 
de  Moribus    et  civilitate   Puerorum,"  Basilia, 
1555,  8vo,:    «' Francisci   Guichardini  Historia 
Bellorum  Italix  viginti  libris,  per  Cselium  Se- 
cundum Curionem  Latine  redditum,"  Baiilia, 
1566,  folio;  ibid.   1567,   4to. :    "  Logices  Ele- 
mentorum,  lib.  IV."   Basilia,    ^S^l-      Nicerm 
Memoires  des  Hommes  illitstres.    Saleiigres  Me- 
ttieires  de  Litterature. — J. 

CURIUS  DENTATUS,  Manius,  an  illus- 
tVious  character  in  early  Rome,  was  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
Highest  offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made 
consul  B.C.  290,  when,  after  defeating  the 
Samnites,  he  had  the  honour  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  long  war  between  them  and  the 
Romans  by  a  final  treaty.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Samnlte  deputies  waited  upon  him  with 
l5ie  hope  of  bribing  him  to  grant  better  condi- 
tions to  their  nation.  They  found  him  cooking 
roots  in  his  tent ;  and  when  they  offered  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  he  rejected  it  with  a  dis- 
dainful _  smile,  telling  them,  "  that  one  who 
could  dine  as  he  did,  had  no  occasion  for  gold  ; 
that  he  accounted  it  more  honourable  to  com- 
mand the  possessors  of  wealth,  than  to  be 
Wealthy  hbiself  i   and  that  they  might  assure 
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nal,  whoKved  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth,  and 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  who,  after  studying  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  went  to  Paris,  about  the  year 
1 1 80,  where  he  became  doctor  and  chancellor  of 
the  church  and  university.  On  the  elevation  of 
pope  Innocent  III.  to  the  papal  chair,  who  was 
his  acquaintance  and  friend,  he  was  called  to 
Rome,  and  created  a  cardinal,  in-the  year  1212. 
He  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  fanaticism  of 
the  times,  which  was  directed  to  the  recovery 
of  the  holy  land  from  the  power  of  the  infi- 
dels ;  and  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  France,  to 
publish  the  crusade  in  that  country.  In  the 
year  121 2  he  held  a  council  at  Paris,  in  which 
he  caused  some  good  regulations  to  be  made 
for  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  published 
some  ordinances  which  shew  him  to  have  been 
friendly  to  the  extension  of  literature  and 
science.  But  he  made  himself  so  odious  by  his 
attempts  upon  the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church, 
that  the  French  clergy  carried  a  spirited  appeal 
against  him  to  Rome,  where  his  holiness  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
his  countenance  from  the  measuresagalnstwhich 
they  complained.  Among  the  people  at  large, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  the  grand  object  of  his 
mission,  and  induced  great  numbers  to  take  the 
cross  ;  many  of  whom  were  led  by  him-  to  en- 
list under  the  command  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
in  his  infamous  butcheries  of  the  Albigenses. 
He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and  probably 
on  a  similar  errand,  tils  zeal  in  this  cause 
occasioned  his  being  appointed  papal  legate  to 
the  East,  whither  he  accompanied  the  infatuat- 
ed crusaders  as  far  as  Damietta,  in  which  place 
he  died  in  the  year  121 8.  He  was  the  author 
of  different  works,  now  lost  or  forgotten, 
among  which  was  a  treatise  on  this  question, 
"  Whether  Orlgen  is  in  Paradise  or  no  ?" 
Morcrl      Bayle. — M. 

CURTIUS,-M.  a  Roman  celebrated  for  he- 
roical  devotion  to  his  country,  of  whose  action 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Livy.  "  In 
the  year  of  Rome  392,  B.C.  362,  the  ground  in 
the  midst  of  the  forum,  cither  from  an  earth- 
quake, or  some  other  cause,  opened,  and  left  a 
vast  chasm  which  could  net  be  filled  up  by  the 
throwing  in  of  earth.  The  oracle  consulted 
on  the  occasion,  pronounced  that  the  Roman 
state  would  endure  for  ever,  provided  that  was 
thrown  into  the  gulf  in  which  the  Romans 
were  mo^t  powerful.  During  the  consultation 
about  the  sense  of  this  response,  Curtius  arose, 
and  asked,  if  the  Romans  possessed  any  thing 
so  valuable  as  their  arms  and  courage  .'  Silence 
ensuing,  Curtius  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 


capitol  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  owrlooking 
the  forum,  and  stretching  his  hands  first  to- 
wards heaven,  and  next  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  solemnly  devoted  himself.  He  then, 
fully  armed,  mounted  his  horse  decorated  in  all 
his  caparisons,  and  plunged  into  the  chasm  ; 
the  applauding  people  of  both  sexes  throwing 
after  him  flowers  and  fruits."  It  is  dii'Rcult  to 
say  what  foundation  of  truth  there  is  for  this 
story,  the  date  of  which  is  within  the  period  of 
tolerably  authentic  history.  The  tradition  of  it 
was  certainly  universal  among  the  Romans, 
and  a  lake  or  pool  retained  the  name  of .  the 
Cuitlan.  But  some  have  affirmed  that  this 
name  was  much  more  ancient,  and  was  derived 
from  Mutius  Curtius,  a  distinguished  Sabine 
chief,  who,  in  a  battle  with  Romulus,  leaped 
on  horseback  into  a  deep  muddy  pool,  and  was 
taken  out  alive.  Livy  observes,  that  at  his 
time  it  was  impossible  to  investigate  the  truth 
of  these  relations ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  when 
antiquity  precludes  certainty,  we  should  adhere 
to  common  tradition,  and  the  latter  derivation 
of  the  Curtian  lake  is  the  more  celebrated 
story."     Livii  Hist.  /.  ■uii.  cap.  6. — A. 

CURTIUS,  Matthew,  see  Corti. 

CURTIUS  RUFUS,  Quintus,  a  Latin 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  only 
known  by  his  work.  Different  opinions  have 
been  maintained  by  critics  concerning  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  which  have  scarcely  any 
thing  for  their  foundation  but  the  purity  of  his 
style,  which  denotes  one  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  a  passage  in  his  tenth 
book  alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ex- 
isting time.  This  passage  has  been  supposed 
to  suit  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  Claudius,  of 
Vespasian,  and  of  Trajan  ;  and  specious  argu- 
ments have  been  brought  for  each  of  these  in- 
terpretations. In  fact,  its  figurative  language, 
and  the  laxity  in  which  a  piece  of  adulation  is 
to  be  understood,  preclude  all  exactness  of  ap- 
plication ;  the  greater  number  of  critics,  how- 
ever, concur  in  referring  it  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Vespasian's  reign.  With  respect  to 
the  person  of  Curtius,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  historian  should  have  been  the  Curtius 
Rufus  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Tiberius  j 
and  he  may  with  much  more  probability  be  sup- 
posed the  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  enumerated  by 
Suetonius  under  the  eminent  rhetoricians.  It 
is  certain  that  his  matter  has  in  it  much  more  of 
the  rhetorician  than  of  the  soldier  or  politician. 
His  work  "  De  Rebus  Gestis  Alexandri  Mag- 
ni,"  Was  written  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  lost.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  en- 
tertaining account  we  possess  of  the  actions  of 
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Alexander,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  writer's  mistakes  in  geo- 
graphy and  history,  his  confused  narration  of 
military  transactions,  his  florid  and  marvellous 
descriptions,  and  oratorical  speeches,  denote  an 
author  by  profession,  selecting  a  splendid  topic, 
but  one  to  which  his  information  and  love  of 
truth  were  not  equal.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
neither  Quintillian,  nor  any  writer  before  the 
twelfth  century,  makes  mention  of  this  work. 
The  best  editions  of  Q^Curtius  are  the  Elzevir 
of  1633;  the  Delphin^  P^r.  1678,  4to.  ;  the 
Variorum,  Ainst.  i  708,  two  vols.  8vo.  ;  Delph. 
1  724,  two  vols.  4to. ;  and  Barbou's,  Per.  1 756. 
Freinsheim  has  given  supplements  of  the  lost 
books.  Vcssli  Hist.  Lat.  Pref.  ad  Edit.  Del- 
phi 11.     Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

CURTIUS,  Cornelius,  a  learned  and 
pious  monk,  of  the  augustine  order,  was  born 
at  Brussels,  where  he  died  in  1633,  aged  47 
years.  Besides  "  Poematum,  Libri  III."  he 
was  the  author  of  "  Elogia  vivorum  illustrorum 
Ordinis  Sancti  Augustini,"  &c.  the  number  of 
whom  would  not  have  been  considerable,  if  he 
had  confined  him.self  to  those  who  justly 
merited  the  character  in  his  title-page.  He  also 
wrote  different  treatises  in  tlieological-anti- 
quarian  lore  -,  and,  among  others,  a  disserta- 
tion "  De  Clavis  Dominicis,"  in  which,  after 
carefully  discussing  the  important  question, 
whether  Jesus  Christ  was  fastened  to  the  cross 
with  three  or  four  nails  ?  he  gravely  decides  in 
favour  of  the  lesser  number.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

CUSA,  Nicholas  de,  cardinal,  called  also 
Ciisatius,  was  born  of  obscure  parents,  at  a  vil- 
lage in  the  Diocese  of  Treves,  whence  he  had  his 
surname,  in  the  year  1401.  Meeting  with 
severe  treatment  in  his  fatlier's  liouse,  he  de- 
serted it,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
count  de  Manderscheidt,  who,  findifig  him  to 
possess  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  inclina- 
tion for  learning,  sent  him  to  study  at  Deventer. 
The  progress  which  he  there  made  in  litera- 
ture and  science,  fully  justified  the  favourable 
notice  which  his  patron  had  taken  of  him,  and 
secured  him  the  respect  of  his  different  tutors, 
while  his  prudent  conduct  and  virtues  con- 
ciliated their  esteem  and  affection.  He  after- 
wards pursued  his  studies  in  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  universities  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  canon  law  at 
Padua,  when  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Besides  his  intimacy  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
tis  knowledge  of  philosophy,  law,  mathematics, 
and  ecclesiastical  history.     His  first  preferment 
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in  the  church  was  the  rectory  of  St.  Florence, 
at  Coblentz  ;  after  which  he  was  nominated  to 
a  deanery  at  Constance,  and  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Liege.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  assisted,  ia 
the  year  1431,  at  the  council  of  Basil ;  where  he 
submitted  a  proposition  for  the  reformation  of 
the  calend3r,  which  the  disputes  between  llic 
pope  and  the  council  prevented  from  being  con- 
sidered with  the  attention  due  to  it.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  that  council,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  interests  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  who  s^nt 
him  his  legate  to  Constantinople,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  an  union  between  the  Greek  and  , 
Latin  churches.  His  services  during  this  mis- 
sion recommettded  him  so  highly  to  the  papal 
see,  that  he  v/as  afterwards  sent  legate  ii;:o. 
Germany,  and  into  France,  on  difficult  and  de- 
licate political  and  ecclesiastical  negceiations. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Eugenius,  he  retired  to 
his  arclideaconry  of  Liege,  where  he  appears  to 
have  confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  literary  and 
mathematical  studies.  In  the  year  1448  pope 
Nicholas  V.  raised  him  to  the  purple,  and  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  Bri.\en,  in  the  'l"irol.  In 
the  year  1450  he  was  sent  legate  a  latere  into 
Germany,  with  the  view  of  composing  the  dif- 
ferences which  at  that  time  existed  among  the 
Germanic  princes,  and  of  engaging  them  to 
unite  their  efforts  against  the  Turkish  emperor 
Mahomet  II.  who  was  making  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  subjugating  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire.  But  in  this  object 
of  his  embassy,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  much  success.  He  was  also  commission- 
ed to  reform  the  religious  communities  in  that 
country  ;  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  faithful, 
who  should  be  desirous  of  embracing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Jubilee  which  had  then  commenced  5 
and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Bohemian 
reformers  to  be  reconciled  to  the  chiirch,  whose 
doctrines  and  discipline  they  had  renounced. 
Great  praise  is  bestowed  upon  him  by  catholic 
writers,  for  the  temper  and  prudence  with 
which  he  conducted  himself  in  these  under- 
takings ;  but  they  add,  that  the  Bohemians 
were  so  ungracious  as  not  to  receive  his  visits, 
and  so  obstinately  wicked,  that  his  pastoral 
letters  produced  no  good  effects  upon  their 
minds.  On  tlie  capture  of,Constantinoplc  by 
Mahomet,  in  1453,  cardin;:!  Cusa  renewed  his 
CiTorts,  with  additional  zeal,  to  unite  the  christian 
princes  against  the  Turks,  altijough  without  any 
better  success  than  formerly  ;  and  addressed  to 
pope  Pius  II.  a  refutation  of  the  Koran,  whicii 
is  spoken  of  as  a  very  learned  and  judicious  per- 
formance. By  that  pope  he  was  again  sent  as 
kgatc  into  Germany,  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
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the  holy  see  against  the  claims  of  the  secular 
princes ;  and,  on  his  return,  was  constituted 
papal  k^'ate  at  Rome,  and  governor  of  the  city, 
during  the  absence  of  tlie  pope  at  Mantua.  He 
v.'as  a.cerwards  imprisoned  by  Sigismond  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  out  of  resentment  for  some  re- 
forms which  he  had  introduced  into  the  religious 
institutions  in  his  country;  but  was  liberated, 
in  consequence  of  an  excommunication  pro- 
nounced by  the  pope  upon  that  prince  and  his 
dominioni,  for  the  insult  which  he  shewed  to 
such  a  zealous  son  of  the  church.  He  died  at 
Todi,  a  town  in  Umbria,  in  1464,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  learned  and  ingenious  productions,  published 
at  different  places,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  in  three  volumes  folio,  at  Basil,  iu  1565. 
The  firstvolumc  consists  of  theol'Yical  and  meta- 
physical pieces;  the  second. of  controvernaltracts; 
and  the  third,  of  mathematical,  astronomical,  and 
geographical  works.  Moreri.  Ncuv.  Dkt.  Hul. 
Du  Pm  Hht.  Eccl.  Cent.  XV.— h\. 

CUSPINIAN,  John,  a  physician  and  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Schweinfurt  in  Franconia, 
and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  wlio  created  him  his  coun- 
sellor, and  employed  him   in   various  embassies 
to  Hungary,   Bohemia,   and  Poland.     He  was 
finally  made  president  of  the  council  of  Vienna, 
at  which   city   he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1529.     Cuspinian  was  a  writer   in  poetry   as 
well  as  in  history  ;  but  he  is  only  remembered 
as  an  historian.     He  had   the  advantage  of  ob- 
taining access  by  the  emperor's  order  to  all  the 
old  libraries  and  records,  and  he  was  very  dili- 
gent in  his  researches.       He  wrote  in  Latin,  a 
"  Commentary  on  the  Rouian  Consuls  and  Em- 
perors ;"  a  "  History  of  Austria  and  Table  of 
Hungary  ;"  a  "  Relation  of  German  Affairs  ;" 
and  a  treatise  "  On  the  Origin  and  Religion  of 
the  Turks,   and  their  Tyranny  over  the  Chris- 
ti:'.ns."    Voiiii  Hist.  Latin.    Freheri  Theatr. — A. 
CUYPERS,  William,  a  learntd   Flemish 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1686. 
In  the  course  of  his  education,  in  a  college  be- 
longing  to  the  society  of  Jesuits,   in  his  native 
city,  and  afterwards  at  Douay,  he  aflbrded  evi- 
dence of  abilities  and  application  that  strongly  re- 
commended him  to  the  fc  thers  of  that  order,  into 
which  he  entered,  at  Mechlin,  in  the  year  1 704. 
The  progress  which  he  afterwards  made  cor- 
responded with  the  promise  of  his  earlier  years, 
and    induced  the  continuators    of   bollandus's 
Acta  Sanctorup,  to   engage  his  assistance  in 
completing  that  immense  work.       His  contri- 
butions may  be  met  with  in  the  first  six  volumes 


of"ThoLives'ofthe  Saints  of  thcMonthofJuly," 
and  the  first  six  "  of  the  Month  of  August ;" 
and  are  distinguished  by  ger.uine  and  extensive 
erudition,  as  well  as  valuable  and  sagacious  criti- 
cism. Father  Cuypers  died  in  the  year  1741. 
Mm-eri. — M. 

CYAXARES  I.  king  of  the  Medes,  succeed- 
ed his  fath>r  Phraortes,  B.C.  635.  He  was  a 
w;irlike  prince,  and  particularly  attentive  to  mi- 
litary discipline  ;  whence  he  was  able  to  recover 
from  the  Assyrians  all  they  Iiacl  taken  from  his 
father,  Hs  defeated  th';m  in  a  great  battle, 
and  then  laid  siege  to  tlieir  capital,  Nineveh ; 
but  an  ir.eursion  of  a  large  body  of  Scythians, 
under  their  king  Indathyrsus,  recalled  him  to 
the  defence  of  his  ov/n  dominions.  He  was 
vanquished  by  the  Scythians,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  Media,  .■  id  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
Asia,  which  tliijy  are  said  to  have  held  for 
twenty-eight  years.  At  length,  Cyaxares  con- 
trived a  general  massscre  of  them  at  a  solemn 
festival,  and  thus  recovered  his  kingdom.  He 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  war  with  Alyattes 
kiug  of  Lydia,  who  had  given  refuge  to  some 
fugitive  Scythians.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  took  pl.ice  during  a  battle  fought  in  the 
fixth  year  of  the  war,  brought  about  a  peace, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes  to  Astyages  the  eldest  son 
of  Cyaxares.  This  king  then,  making  an  al- 
liance with  the  king  of  Babylon,  again  laid  siege 
to  Nineveh,  which  was  taken,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground.  He  is  supposed  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  his  ally,  to  have  pursued  his  con- 
quests, till  the  Assyrian  empire  was  entirely 
overthrown,  and  shared  between  the  two  vic- 
tors. He  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  left  Astyages  his  successor.  Herodotus. 
Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CYAXARES  II.  son  of  Astyages,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Media,  B.C.  560.  He  joined 
his  nephew,  Cyrus,  in  the  reduction  of  Babylon, 
and  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
him,  and  to  have  died  B.C.  536.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Herodotus  takes  no  notice  of 
this  prince,  and  supposes  Cyrus  to  have  directly 
succeeded  Astyages,  and  that  the  second  Cyax- 
ares is  only  to  be  found  in  Xenopl  on.  It  is 
only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  Larius  the  Alede 
of  Daniel  was  this  Cyaxares,  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  receives  collateral  confirmation. 
Xenoph.  Cyropoed.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

CYNEAS,  or  Cineas,  a  celebrated  minister- 
of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  was  by  birth  a  Thes- 
salian.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had. 
learned  the  art  of  oratory  under  Demosthenes, 
and  that  of  war  under  Alexander's  captains. 
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PyrrKus  employed  him  in  various  important  ne- 
gociations,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful, 
through  his  eloquence  and  his  insinuating 
talents  ;  so  tliat  his  master  used  to  say,  that 
Cyneas  had  gained  him  more  towns  by  per- 
suasion, than  he  could  ever  have  conquered  by 
his  arms.  He  was  of  the  epicurean  sect  in 
philosophy  ;  and  upon  its  principles,  endeavour- 
ed to  dissuade  Pyrrhus  from  entering  into  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  using  for  his  argument,' that 
how  great  soever  might  be  the  success  of  his 
projects  for  aggrandisement,  he  could  not  add 
to  the  enjoym.ents  which  were  already  in  his 
power.  Pyrrhus,  however,  persisted  in  his  de- 
termination for  war,  and  dispatched  Cyneas  with 
part  of  his  fleet,  and  a  body  of  troops,  to  Taren- 
tum,  where,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  he  render- 
ed the  interest  of  his  king  triumphant,  and  gain- 
ed the  Tarentines  for  alhes.  After  the  first 
victory  of  Pyrrhus  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  280, 
Cyneas  wisely  proposed  entering  into  a  negoci- 
ation  for  peace  with  th.em,  and  he  was  himself 
sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose.  There,  by 
means  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  distribution  of' 
presents  among  the  senators  and  their  wives,  he 
gained  a  majority  to  agree  to  the  terms  offered 
by  his  master  -,  but  the  authority  of  old  Appius 
Claudius  the  blind,  overthrew  all  his  endeavours, 
and  a  decree  passed  for  sending  him  immediately 
back,  and  continuing  the  war.  Cyneas,  on  his 
return,  is  said  to  have  told  Pyrrhus,  that  the 
Roman  senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of 
kings.  After  a  second  battle,  Cyneas  was  sent 
again  to  Rome,  but  r.iet  with  no  better  success 
than  before,  the  senate  refusing  to  hsten  to  any 
conditions  till  Pvrrhus  should  have  withdrawn 
all  his  forces  from  Italy.  Cyneas  was  after- 
wards dispatched  to  Sicily,  whence  overtures 
had  arrived  to  Pyrrhus;  and  he  successfully 
prepared  the  way  for  liis  master's  reception  in 
that  island.  After  this  period  we  hear  no  more 
of  him.  Pliny,  among  the  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary memory,  has  mentioned  that  Cyneas, 
tlie  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  able  to 
salute  all  the  senators  and  knights  by  their 
names.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  cites  a 
work  on  the  art  military,  composed  by  him  and 
Pyrrhus  in  conjunction.  Cyneas  also  abridged 
the  Tactics  of  jEneas.  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 
Univcrs.  Hist.     Moreri. — A. 

CYPRIAN,  Thascius  Cecilius,  a  learned 
and  venerable  christian  father,  saint,  and  martyr, 
in  the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  of  Carthage, 
which  was  the  scene  in  which  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  But  nothing  certain  can 
he  determined  respecting  the  place  vf  hi?  birth. 


He  possesfed  the  advantages  of  a  learned  ami 
liberal  education,  and  for  some  years  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  schools  of  Carthage,  with  emi- 
nent reputation,  and  to  his  no  small  emolument. 
During  this  time  he  was  attached  to  the  gentile 
religicn,  in  which  lie  had  been  bred;  but  when 
he  was  considerably  advanced  in  life,  and  mott 
probably  in  the  year  246,  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  arguments  of  Caecilius,  a 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Carthage,  who<:e 
name  he  assumed  in'  honour  of  his  friendship 
and  virtues.  Upon  his  embracing  the  christian 
faith,  he  entirely  altered  his  mode  of  living, ' 
which  had  before  been  gay  and  splendid  ;  sold 
his  estates,  for  the  sake  of  distributing  the  pro- 
duce in  works  of  benevolence  and  charity  ; 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  strictness, 
purity,  and  humility  of  his  manners.  To  such 
a  mistaken  degree  did  he  carry  his  self-denial, 
that  he  forbad  himself  many  of  the  most  lawful 
and  innocent  indulgences,  and  even  separated 
from  his  wife,  absurdly  conceiving  that  the  at- 
tainment of  christian  knowledge  and  perfection 
required  such  unnatural  sacrifices.  After  having 
given  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conversion,  he  was  baptised,  and  in  the  year 
247  ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  christian  church. 
So  exemplary  was  his  conduct,  and  so  satisfac- 
tory his  services  in  this  situation,  that  in  the 
year  248,  or  249,  most  probably  upon  the  death 
of  Donatus  bishop  of  Carthage,  he  was,  at  the 
general  and  earnest  desire  of  the  Christians  in 
that  city,  chosen  to  be  his  successor.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  attempted  to  decline  that  office,  in 
favour  of  some  of  his  seniors  in  the  faith  ;  the 
importunity  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  his 
own  inclination  was  forced  to  give  way  to  their 
wishes.  For  a  considerable  part  of  two  years 
after  this  event,  he  conducted  the  alTairs  of  his 
bishopric  without  molestation,  and  with  a  strict 
attention  to  the  reformation  of  the  corrupt 
manners,  which  at  that  early  period  had  taken 
place  in  the  christian  church.  But  in  the 
year  25 1  the  Decian  persecution  commenced ; 
when  the  heathens  at  Carthage,  who  resent- 
ed his  desertion  of  their  cause,  directed  their 
rage  particularly  against  Cyprian,  and  often 
demanded,  in  a  clamorous  manner,  in  the 
tlieatre  and  other  public  places,  that  he 
should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances he  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
withdraw  from  the  storm,  and  was  proscribed 
by  government,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  He, 
however,  declared,  that  this  step  was  taken  in 
obecHencc  to  a  command  which  he  received 
from  God  in  a  vision  ;  and  upon  that  ground 
he  defended  it,  in  opposition  to  some  remon- 
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strances,  tliat  by  withdrawing  from  the  scene 
of  persecution,  he  had  improperly  deserted  his 
jlost  anil   Iiis   principles.     In  tliis  instance  he 
was  either  credulous,  or  guilty  of  a  pious  fraud. 
During  his  riitircmcnt,  whicli  lasted  for  about 
fourteen  months,  he  diligently  employed  liim- 
self  in  writing  letters  to  his  people,  to  his  clergy, 
and  to   the  Christians   at   Rome,   and  in   other 
parts  of  the  empire,  exhorting  them  to  stedfast- 
ness  in  the  faith,  and  abounding  in  pious  advice, 
free   reproofs,   and  prayers    for  the  peace  and 
edification  of  the  church.       W  hen  die   fury  of 
that  persecution  was  abated,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  gf  the  emperor  Dccius,  Cyprian  re- 
turned to  Carthage,   and  afterwards   held  dif- 
fi;rent  councils  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
church  ;  in  which  a  variety  of  points  was  dis- 
cussed,   chiefly  relative    to  matters  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.     One  principal  subject  was, 
the  treatment  which   should  be  shewn  towards 
such  as  had  fallen  from  the   profession  of  their 
faith  during  the  severity  of  the  preceding  per- 
secution,  and  had  saved  their  lives,  either  by 
offering  sacrifice,  or  by  burning  incense,  or  by 
purchasing  from  the  pagan  pviests  and  magi- 
strates certificates  which  excused    them  from 
either  professing  or  denying   their  sentiments. 
Great  numbers  of  these  lapsed  christians,   when 
the  hour  of  trial  was  passed,  expressed  their  de- 
sire of  being  restored  to    church-communion, 
but  without  submitting  to  the  long  course  of 
penitential    discipline  which    the  ecclesiastical 
laws  then  generally  received  enjoined.    Against 
granting  this  indulgence  Cyprian  maintained  a 
firm    stand,   and    carried    his    point    witli    the 
African  bishops.     But  the  contests  to  which  the 
subject  gave   rise,    produced    commotions  and 
divisions  that  were  essentially  injurious  to  the 
christian  cause.      Another  question  which  oc- 
casioned acrimonious   and  long  disputes  in  the 
church,  was  that  relative   to  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  heretics.     The   opinion  which  Cy- 
prian maintained  was,  that  all  baptism  out  of  the 
catholic  church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  they 
who  had  received  such  baptism  only,  ought  to 
be  baptised  when  they  came  over  from  heretics 
to  the  church.     In  this  opinion  he  had  the  con- 
currence   of   the    African    bishops ;    but    was 
violently  opposed  by  Stephen  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  language  and  conduct  displayed  much  of 
that   spirit  of  domination  and  intolerance  for 
which  his  successors  in  that  see  proved  so  re- 
markable.    It  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  that  though  he  maintained 
his  opinion  vigorously,  yet  he   did  it  \'t\x\\  ex- 
pressions of  the  utmost  candour  towards  those 
who  differed  from  him,  and  declarations  of  his 


wish  to  prcscn'C,  unbroken,  his  christian  com- 
munion witli  them.  About  the  year  252,  when 
a  dreadful  pestjlential  distemper  was  raging 
througliout  the  Roman  empire,  and  Carthage 
had  her  share  in  the  calamity,  Cyprian,  by  his 
exhortations  and  example,  encouraged  the  Chris- 
tians in  t'aat  city  to  exercise  the  noblest  acts  of 
charity  anil  frieiuliy  aid  towards  the  afflicted,  of 
every  party  and  religion,  to  the  great  credit  of 
that  faith  of  \vhich  he  made  a  profession.  On 
another  occasion,  tlie  liberal  temper  and  humane 
generosity  of  this  bisliop  and  his  flock  were 
signally  displayed,  in  the  large  collection  which 
they  made  to  redeem  from  slavery  some  Chris- 
tians of  Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away 
captive  during  the  inroads  of  some  neighbour- 
ing barbarians  into  their  counti-y.  But  the 
greatest  glory  of  his  life  arose  from  the  forti- 
tude and  patience  with  which  he  submitted  to 
persecution,  and  to  death  itself,  sooner  than 
violate  his  conscience,  and  renounce  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  conceived  to  be  founded  in  truth. 
In  the  year  257  the  fire  of  persecution  was 
kindled  anew,  by  the  orders'  of  the  emperors 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and  Cyprian  was  sum- 
moned before  Aspasius  Paternus,  the  proconsul 
of  Africa  -,  when,  freely  owning  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  remaining  unshaken  in  that  pro- 
fession, he  was  banished  to  Curnbis,  a  town 
twelve  leagues  from  Carthage,  where  he  resided 
eleven  months,  without  suffering  the-pcnalties 
of  confiscation,  or  b?ing  prohibited  the  consola- 
tory visits  and  attention  of  his  christian  brethren. 
This  tjme  he  employed  in  writing  letters  to  dif- 
ferent Christians  who  were  sufferers  for  their 
faith,  to  encourage  them  to  stedfastness  and 
perseverance,  and  to  cheat  their  minds  in  their 
arduous  situations.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  Galerius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul, 
recalled  him  to  Carthage  ;  but  with  no  favour- 
able intentions  towards  him.  Soon  after  his 
return,  finding  that  orders  were, issued  to  carry 
him  before  the  proconsul,  who  was  then  at 
Utica,  forty  miles  distant  from  Carthage,  he  re- 
tired to  a  place  of  temporary  concealment,  being 
desirous  of  bearing  his  last  testimony  to  die 
truth  of  his  religion  in  the  presence  of  that 
people  to  whom  he  had  ministered.  When  tlie 
proconsul  was  come  from  Utica  to  Carthage, 
he  no  longer  avoided  those  who  were  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him ;  and  when  urged  by  that  magi- 
strate to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  and  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  resolutely  refused,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded.  To  this  sentence, 
which  was  put  in  execution  at  a  place  called 
Sexti,  near  the  city  of  Carthage,  Cyprian  sub- 
mitted with  firmness  and  chcarfulnessj  in  the 
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year  258.  As  a  man,  and  as  bishop,  he  pos- 
sessed great  excellence  of  character.  Mis  piety 
was  unafFccted,  although  not  without  a  strong 
tincture  of  enthu'^iasm,  and  his  morals  grave, 
regular,  and  exemplary.  His  episcopal  duties 
he  discharged  with  fidelity,  prudence,  and  af- 
fection, and  with  an  unassumi'.ig  modesty  and 
humility,  that  endeared  him  to  the  flock  under 
his  care.  His  intellectual  talents  were  acute 
and  lively  ;  and  his  acquired  abilities  are  said  to 
have  been  very  respectable.  But,  as  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  from  his  remains,  he  was 
more  distinguished  by  his  excellence  as  a 
rhetorician,  than  by  his  proficiency  in  philoso- 
phy, or  profound  erudition.  The  characteristics 
of  his  writings  are  correctness,  perspicuity,  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  not  vi'ithout  a  due  mix- 
ture of  force,  and  close  argumentative  reasoning. 
If  he  is  sometimes  too  figurative  and  declama- 
tory, the  fault  must  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  taste 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  According  to 
the  judgment  of  Erasmus,  he  is  the  only  African 
%viiter  who  attained  to  the  native  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  His  v/orks  that -remain  consist 
of  treatises  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  some 
being  defences  of  the  christian  religion  against 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  others  on  christian  morality, 
and  others  on  the  discipline  of  the  church  ; 
and  numerous  useful  and  entertaining  epistles. 
They  have  been  often  printed;  but  the  most 
valuable  editions  are  those  of  Erasmus,  in  1520; 
o£  Rigaltius,  published  at  Paris,  in  1648,  and 
afterwards  in  1666,  with  very  great  additions ; 
of  bishop  Fell,  at  Oxford,  with  the  Annales 
Cyprianici  of  bishop  Pearson  prefixed,  in 
1682  ;  and  of  father  Maraud,  a  benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  at  Paris, 
in  1727.  They  were  also  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, with  useful  aiid  valuable  notes,  by  Mr. 
Marshal,  in  the  year  1717.  Euseb:  Hist.  Eccl. 
Dti  Pill.  Moreri.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  -vol.  I.  aiid 
Lives  of  the  Fathers.  Lardna's  Cred.  pari  ii. 
vol.  IV.     Moshelm's  Hist.  Ecc.  vol.  L — M. 

CYPRIANUS,  JoHN,a  learnedPolish  divine, 
of  the  confession  of  Augsbui-g,  was  born  at  Ra- 
witz,  in  the  palatinate  of  Posnania,  in  the  year 
1642.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Breslaw,  in 
Silesia,  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Jena  ;  and  by  the  suc- 
cessive honours  to  which  he  arrived — of  doctor 
in  the  lesser  college  of  princes  in  1675,  <^f  pro- 
fessor in  physics  in  the  following  year,  of  doc- 
tor in  the  great  college  of  princes  in  1679,  ''"'' 
of  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  in  1699, 
and  1 7 10 — appears  to  have  distinguished  himself 
witli  eminence  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
died  in  the  year  1723.  Among  his  learned 
labours,  which  maintain  their  place  in  modern 


collections,  are,  "  Continuatio  Historirs  saCTje 
Animalium  Wolfgangi  Fr  inzii  •,"  "  Historia 
Caroli  Gustavi-,"  "  De  Lanicna  Parisiense  ;" 
"  l)e  Sensu  &  Cognitione  Brutorum ;"  De' 
Vocatione  Hominum  umvcrsali ;"  "  De  Ana- 
lysi  Fidei  Christiante  ;''  "  De  Baptismo  Prose- 
lytorum  Judaico -,"  "  Orationes  ;"  "  Prograra- 
mata  ;"  "  Dissertationes  ;"  "  Disputationes," 
Sec.      Mor.ri.—hl. 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC,  Savinien,  a 
French  author  of  singular  character,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  .Bergerac  in  Perigord, 
where  he  was  born,  in  1620.  He  entered 
young  as  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of  guards, 
where  he  displayed  his  courage  in  the  usual 
mode  of  that  day,  by  a  number  of  duels.  It  is 
somewhat  to  his  credit,  however,  that  his 
quarrels  were  not  on  his  own  account,  but  in 
defence  of  his  friends.  His  actions  obtained 
him  the  title  of  the  Litrepid.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  sieges  of  Mousson  and  cf  Arras,  which, 
v.ith  his  love  of  letters,  caused  him  to  quit  the 
army.  He  studied  philosophy  under  Gassendi, 
along  v/ilh  Chapelle,  Moliere,  and  Bernier. 
The  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  and  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  pleasantry,  obtained  him  some 
powerful  friends,  and  he  made  himself  known 
in  the  literary  world  by  various  publications. 
His  life  was  irregular,  and  his  opinions  free  ;  at 
length,  the  consequences  of  an  accidental  blow 
on  the  head  produced  a  reformation  in  his  con- 
duct, but  they  occasioned  his  death  fifteen 
months  afterwards,  in  1655.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy,  named  "  Agrippina,"  and  a  comedy  in 
prose,  the  "  Pedant  Joue,"  both  well  received 
by  the  public  :  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
"  Comic  History  of  the  States  and  Empires  of 
the  Moon  •,"  a  burlesque  piece,  in  which  satire 
and  philosophy  are  singularly  blended.  He 
wrote  in  the  same  style  a  "  Comic  History  of 
the  States  and  Empires  of  the  Sun."  He  also 
published  "  Letters,"  "  Disccurses,"  and  a 
"  Fragment  of  Physics."  His  pieces  abound 
in  points  and  equivoques,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  age.  Moreri.  Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

CYRIL,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  is  also  honoured  witli  the  title  of 
saint,  was  ordained  presbyter  by  Maximus 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  strenuous  defender  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine  against  the  Arians,  and 
under  him  exercised  the  office  of  catecliist  in 
that  church,  with  great  diligence  and  much 
reputation.  It  was  most  probably  upon  the 
death  of  Maximus  that  he  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor, chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Acacius 
bishop  of  Gxsarea,  and  tlie  bishops  of  his  party  i 
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on  which  account  lie  was  at  first  suspected  by 
the  catholics  of  an  attnchmetit  to  tlic  scmi- 
arian  opinions.  He  seems,  however,  soon  to 
have  regaincii  his  credit  with  tliem,  by  the  zeal 
M-ith  which  he  espoused  the  Athanasian  cause, 
in  consequence  of  disputes  which  took  place 
between  him  and  Acacius,  relating  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  their  respective  sees.  But  whatever 
were  the  merits  of  tlic  questions  between  them, 
Acacius  contrived  to  lay  such  a  representation 
of  the  conduct  of  Cyril  before  a  convention  of 
the  Palestine  bishops,  as  determined  them  to 
depose  him  from  his  dignity,  in  the  year  357. 
Against  their  judgment,  Cyril  appealed  to  that 
of  a  more  numerous  council  ;  but  was  in  the 
mean  time  obliged  to  retire  to  Tardus,  wlicre  he 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  .Svlvanus, 
the  bisliop  of  that  city,  and  was  permitted  by 
him  to  exercise  the  clerical  functions  in  his  dio- 
cese. He  was  afterwards  present  at  a  synod 
held  at  Melitina,  and  at  the  council  of  Seleucia 
in  359,  in  which  he  had  a  seat,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  lawfur  bishop.  But  at  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  following 
year,  Acacius  succeeded  in  procuring  liis  depo- 
sition for  the  second  time.  On  the  accession  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  he  was  recalled,  together 
with  other  exiled  bishops,  and  reinstated  in  his 
5ee,  in  which  he  continued  unmolested  until 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens.  During  the 
reign  of  that  emperor  he  was  a  third  time  de- 
posed from  his  bishopric,  and  driven  into  banish- 
jnent;  but  restored  upon  the  accession  ofTheo- 
<losius,  if  not  before,  under  the  edict  which 
Valens  publ-shed  not  long  before  liis  death,  for 
the  recal  of  the  exiled  catholic  bishops.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  spent 
jn  peace  and,  tranquillity.  He  died  in  the  year 
386.  There  is  much  obscurity  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical records,  whence  the  foregoing  particulars 
relative  to  Cyril  are  extracted.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety ;  but 
above  all,  for  his  zeal  in  maintaining  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines  against  the  arian  and  semi-arian 
parties.  His  writings  were  numerous ;  but 
there  are  none  of  them  remaining  excepting 
twenty-three  catechetical  lectures,  the  produc- 
tions of  his  early  years,  and  written  in  a  plain 
and  familiar  style ;  and  a  single  letter  to  the 
emperor  'Consiantius.  This  letter  contains  a 
jnarvellous  narration  of  the  appearance  of  a  lu- 
minous cross  in  the  heavens  over  the  holy  se- 
pulchre, on  one  of  the  f-stival  days  of  Pentecost; 
which  we  are  more  w:ilin^  to  resolve  into  a 
credulous  ir.lsconc:  ption  of  some  natural  phcno- 
menoii,  than  a  pious  impo-ition  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining   credit  to   the  catholic  cause,     'i  he 


best  edition  of  Cyvil's  works  was  publisiicd  .'.t 
Paris,  by  father  Touttee,  a  bencdictinc  monk, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  fulio,  1720.  Cave's  His/. 
Lit.  vol.  I.  (ttui  Lives  of  the  Fathers.  Du  Pin. 
Moreri.—M. 

CYRHi,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  fifih 
century,  who  is  also  denominated  saint,  was  the 
nephew  of  Theophilus,  bi.shop  of  that  city, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  dignity  in  the  year 
4 1 2.  For  a  long  time  before  that  period  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  liad  acquired  very  great 
authority  and  power  in  the  city,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  it  with  much  dignity 
and  strictness.  Cyril,  who  w.is  naturally  of  an 
ambitious  and  imperi.ius  temper,  v/as  so  far  from 
being  disposed  to  suffer  that  authority  to  be  in  " 
any  degree  diminished,  tii.u  he  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  confirm  and  increase  it.  Sooa 
alter  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  he  expelled 
the  Novatians  from  Alexandria,  and  stripped 
their  bishop,  Theopemptus,  of  all  his  property. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  certain  Jews  had 
insulted  or  ill-treated  some  of  the  cln-isti:in  in- 
habitants, instead  of  advising  them  to  apply  for 
redress  to  the  civil  magistrate,  Cyril,  with  holy 
fury,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  christian 
mob,  and  led  them  to  the  assault  and  plunder  of 
the  synagogues  and  houses  of  that  people,  and 
drove  them  indiserimiuatcly  out  of  the  city. 
This  conduct  very  justly  alarmed  the  resentment 
and  jealousy  of  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, who  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  epis- 
copal power  within  its  proper  limits,  and  to 
render  the  ecclesiastical  subordinate  to  the  civil 
authority.  The  haughty  and  turbulent  spirit 
of  Cyril,  however,  and  the  zeal  of  his  infuriated 
partisans,  proved  the  occasions  of  nuinerous 
tumults  and  disorders,  which  produced  shame- 
ful and  tragical  consequences.  Opposite  parties 
were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
rival  claims  of  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  which 
frequently 'came  to  blows  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria. One  day,  when  Orestes  went  abroad 
in  his  chariot,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
500  monks,  who  sallied  from  their  monasteries 
to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  tlieir  bishop  ;  by 
whom  he  was  assaulted,  and  would  have  been 
massacred,  if  the  people  had  not  stopped  their 
fury  until  his  guards  had  time  to  come  to  his 
rescue.  The  governor  caused  one  of  those 
monks  to  be  apprehended,  and,  with  the  view 
of  extorting  from  him  the  secret  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, to  be  put  to  the  rack  with  sucli  severity 
that  he  died  under  the  torment.  However  cruel 
and  indefensible  his  conduct  in  this  instance 
might  be,  that  of  Cyril  on  the  occasion  was 
only  calculated  to  encourage  similar  seditious 
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attempts   against    the    civil    pov/er.      For   he 
honoured   the   dead  monk  as  a  saint,  and   took 
every  opportunity  of  commending  his  zeal  and 
his  constancy.     But  his  conduct  is  represented 
as  having  been  still   more   atrocious   in  the  in- 
stance of  a   celebrated  heathen   female  philoso- 
pher, named  Hypatia,  with  whom  Orestes  was 
intimately  a.-quainted,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  encouragcvl  his  resistmce  to  the  claims 
of  the  bishop.     She  was  one  day  seized  by  a 
band  who  had  been  tutored  for  the  purpose,  ar.d 
after  being  dragged  with  ignominy  and  cruelty 
through  the   streets,  was   inhumanfy  butchered 
and   t'orn   to    pieces.      Cyril  has  been    directly 
charged  with  having  been  the  contriver  of  that 
scene,  without  any  satisfactory  proofs  being  ad- 
duced of  his   innocence.     But  the  evidences  of 
Cyril's  arrogant  and  furious  temper  were  not 
contined  to  his  contests  for  power  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria.     They  were  displayed  in  the  part 
which  he   took  in   the  theological  and   ecclesi- 
astical debates  of  his  time  ;  and  particularly  in 
his  contest  with  Nestorius  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople.    That  bishop  had  maintained,  in  some 
of  his  discourses,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought 
not  to  be  called  the   mother  of  God,  but  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  or  of  Christ,  since  the 
Deity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die,  and  of  con- 
sequence the  man,  Christ  Jesus,  could  only  de- 
rive his  birth  from   an  earthly  parent.     These 
discourses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  who  were  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
of  Nestorius  to   embrace  his  opinions.      But 
when  Cyril  obtained  knowledge  of  that  fact,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  monks,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  called 
the  mother  of  God,  and  denounced  bitter  cen- 
sures  on   the   opposite   position,  and  all  who 
should  hold  it.     This  letter  produced  a  contro- 
versial correspondence  between  the  two  bishops, 
by  which  their  spirits  were  exasperated  against 
each  other,  until  they  began  an  open  war  of  ex- 
communications and  anathemas,  which  set  the 
whole  christian  world  on  fire.    In  the  year  430, 
with  the    approbation  of  Celestine    bishop    of 
Rome,  whom  he  had  engaged  on  his  side,  Cyril 
held  a  council  at  Alexandria,  and  hurled  no  less 
than  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head  of  Nestorius. 
That  prelate,  instead   of  sinking   under  the  at- 
tack, hurled  anathemas  against  Cyril  in  return, 
and  retorted  against  him  the  accusations  laid  to 
his  own  charge,  of  derogating  from  the  majesty 
of  Christ.     With  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  controversy,  the  emperor,  Theodosius,  called 
3  council  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  431,  in  which 
were  displayed  the    most    indecent    partiality, 
and  the  grossest  mockery  of  justice.    For  Cyril 
Uimselfj  though  one  of  the  priacipal  parues  con- 


cerned, was  appointed  to  preside  in  it ;  who 
precipitated  business  with  a  ohamci'ul  vi  )lsnce, 
and,  before  a  considerable  ni...  b.-rof  the  east;: rn 
bishops  had  arrived,  obtained  the  condemn  \f.)a 
of  Nestorius,  without  his  having  oti-x  heara  in 
his  own  defence.  The  consequence  was,  his 
deprivation  from  the  episcopil  dignity,  and 
banishment  to  the  solitary  Egyptian  deserts. 
But  when  John  bishop  jf  Antioch,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  -for  wiiom  Cyril  had  re- 
fused to  wait,  met  at  Ephesus,  they  pronounced 
as  severe  a  sentence  against  Cyril  as  he  had 
thundered  against  Nestorius ;  and,  after  de- 
posing him,  and  Memnon  bishop  of  Antioch, 
his  creature,  ordered  them  to  prison.  In  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  this  council,  however,  they 
were  hberated,  and  absolved  from  the  sentence 
of  deposition.  From  this  time  a  new  dissension 
prevailed  between  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops, 
which  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  former  ;  y\\o 
had  the  nrortification  to  see  the  doctrftie  of  his 
rival,  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  condemned, 
most  rapidly  spreading  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  throughout  Assyria 
and  Persia.  Cyril  died  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
year  444.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  learn- 
ing, of  considerable  ingenuity,  and  of  great  in- 
dustry, as  appears  from  the  numerous  produc- 
tions which  he  left  behind  him.  But  he  was 
ambitious,  overbearing,  and  intolerant,  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  is  commended  by  the  catho- 
lic writers  for  his  piety,  and  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  faith.  The  particulars  already  enume 
rated,  are  the  fruits  by  which  their  genuineness 
and  utility  are  to  be  tried.  Of  his  private 
character  little  notice  is  taken  by  his  historians. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  which  have  been  often 
printed,  either  entire,  or  in  detached  treatises, 
the  best  collection  is  that  published  at  Parir,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  1638,  in  seven  volumes  folio, 
under  the  inspection  of  John  Aubert,  canon  of 
Laon.  Evagrim  Scholasticus^s  Hist.  EccL  lib.  i. 
Caves's  Hist.  Lit.  vJ.  I.  Du  Pin.  Aloreii. 
ALsh.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac.  F.— M. 

CYRIL-LUC AR,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  ia. 
the  island  of  Candia,  in  the  year  1572.  He  was 
educated  at  Venice,  and  at  Padua  ;  whence  he 
resorted  for  farther  improvement  to  different 
universities  in  Germany.  His  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  are  spoken  of  iu  very 
respectable  terms  -,  and  he  is  said  to  have  studied 
Willi  particular  attention  the  t.istinguishing  doc- 
trines and  disciphne  of  the  protestant  and 
Romish  churches.  From  the  circumstances  of 
his  after  life  it  appears,  that  he  left  Germany 
with  strong  impressions  on  his  mind  in  fav  >ur 
of  protestantisga.     On  his  return  to  his  native 
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rovinti  y,  he  wjs  ordained  priest  in  tlic  Greek 
diurch,  nnd  appoimcd  an  archimandrite  by  his 
relation  Mclitiiis  Piga,   at  that  time  posses'-ing 
a  ditjiiity  equivalent   v^ith  that  of  j^rand   vicar, 
and    afterwards    patriareh    of   Alexandria ;    by 
V  hom  he  was  sent  into  Litiiuania,  wl)cre  he  op- 
posed the  union  tliat  was  projected  between  the 
J  ,utheran  and  Romish  churches.    Being  accused 
by  his  enemies,  on  this  occasion,  of  his  ftrong 
bias  towards   lulheranism,  he  published  a  con- 
fession of  liis  faith,  in  wliieh  he  vindicated  him- 
self from  that  charge.     On  the  death  of  his 
patron  and  relation,  I'ipca,  lie  succeeded  him  in 
the   patriarchate  of  Alexandrin,  in  which  city 
he  resided  for  some  years,  governing  his  church 
with  prudence  and  miklness.     In  the  year  1621 
he   was   appo'ntcd  patriarch  of  Constantinopb. 
When  in  this  situation,  he  had   the  courage  to 
t'.eclare  liis  inclination  towards  the  religious  sen- 
timents  of  ^he  protestant  reformed  churches, 
and  liis  wish  to  render  the  doctrines  and  rituals 
of  tlie  Greeks  more  conformable  than  they  are 
at  present  to  the  purity   and  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.     This  degree  of  liberality,  however,  v.'as 
too  exalted   for  the  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  excited  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  bigotted  members  of  his  own 
communion,  who  were  joined  by  the  friends  of 
the  Romish  church,  by  whom  his  conduct  in 
Lithuania  was  not  forgotten,  nor  forgiven.     By 
their  united  intrigues  at   the  Porte,  he  was  de- 
posed   from    the    patriarchate,    and    exiled    to 
Rhodes.     Through  the  influence  of  the  English 
embassador  he  was  aftcrwar^ls  reinstated  in  that 
dignity ;  when  he  had  the  resolution   again  to 
prosecute  the  measures  which  he  had  formerly 
conceived,  for  introducing   a   gradual  reforma- 
tion   into  the    Greek    church.      But  the   re- 
newed   opposition    which    he    met    M-ith,    and 
the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  proved  too'  powerful 
and  successful  to  be  withstood  by  him,  and  ul- 
timately accomplished  his  ruin.     For,  after  be- 
ing perplexed  and  persecuted  by  them  in  various 
■ways,  he  v/as  at  length   accused,  by   false   wit- 
nesses, of  high-treason  against  the  state,  and  put 
to  death,  by  an  order  of  the  grand  seignior,  in  the 
year  i6q8.  His  confession  of  fi-ith  was  published 
in  Holland,  in  1645,   and  is  inserted,  together 
with   twenty-seven  letters    froirv  the  patriarch 
tothexlergy  of  Geneva,  and  to  other  doctors  of 
ij'.e    reformed  church,   in   M.  Aymon's  Muni- 
mens  authentiques   de  la  Religion   des  Grees. 
Fartlier  particulars   of  this  respectable  prelate 
'  may  be  obtained  from  Smith's  Narratio  de  Vita, 
iStudiis,  Gestis,  &  Martyrio  Cyrilli-Lucaris,  in 
]us  Miseellania,  8vo.  1686.       Moreri.     Notiv. 
Diet.  Hist.     Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  S^c.Xyn.—M. 
CYRILLO,  or  Cirilloj  Dominigo,  a  cele- 


br.ited  physician,  was  born  in  Grumo,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  about  the  year  1730. 
He  was  scarcely  twenty- five  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Naples,  and  it  was  on  that  occa- 
sion he  published  his  first  work,  "  Introductio 
ad  Botanieam."  The  next  year,  Mr.  Cyrillo 
being  introduced,  in  his  capacity  of  physician, 
to  lady  Walpole,  when  travelling  through  Italy, 
he  attended  her  in  her  return  to  I^ondon.  Here 
he  assisted  at  Dr.  Hvuitcr's  lectures,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society. 
On  his  return  to  Naples,  he  occupied  the  first 
medical  chair  in  the  university  ;  and  from  that 
time  he  communicated  many  useful  discoveries 
to  the  Neapolitan  Academy,  to  the  Institute  of 
Bologna,  to  the  Royal  Society,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  the  Gazzetta  Civica  of  Naples.  His  meta- 
physical wc»rk,  "  Meditazicni  I'ilosofiehe,"  is 
little  known  out  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1783 
he  published  his  great  work,  *'  Plantai  Rariores 
RegniNeapolitani,"  or  The  Description  of  many 
rare  .Species  of  Plants  never  noticed  before, 
among  which  is  the  convohni/iis  stoloiiif<riis,  so 
much  spoken  of  by  the  continental  reviewers. 
Mr.  Cyrillo  was  also  an  accomplished  moral 
character,  During  the  short  reign  of  the  Par- 
thenopean  republic,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  ;  and  when  Naples  was  reconquered 
by  the  ferocious  bands  of  cardinal  RulTo,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  as  guilty  of  high-treason. 
Lord  Nelson,  and  sir  William  Hamilton,  then 
in  Naples,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  offered  their  intercession  to  procure  him 
pardon  from  his  Sicilian  majesty.  Mr.  Cyrillo 
thanked  them  for  their  generous  offer,  and  de- 
clared, that  he  -was  too  good  a  patriot  to  accept  of 
any  grace  from  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  he  was 
executed  in  the  month  of  July,  1799,  about 
seventy  years  of  age. — D. 

CYRUS,  king  of  Persia,  a  great  conqueror, 
of  ancient  fame,  but  whose  true  history  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  was  the'  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
B.C.  599.  There  are  only  two  Greek  writers 
who  can  be  called  original  authorities  concern- 
ing his  life  and  actions,  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  and  these  differ  so  widely,  that  they' cannot 
be  reconciled.  The  authority  of  the  first  lias 
been  generally  preferred,  and  apparently  witli 
justice  ;  for,  though  his  account  is  intermixed 
with  narrations  strongly  tinctured  with  fable, 
yet  real  history  was  probably  his  aim  ;  whereas 
the  very  purpose  of  Xenophon  has  always  been 
understood'  to  be  that  of  composing  a  sou  of 
didactic  romance,  or  a  philosophical  institute  of 
regal  government.  Following  Herodotus,  there- 
fore, we  may  admit  that  Astynges  king  of  tlie 
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Medes  (see  Ms  article),  induced  by  political  or 
superstitious  fears,  married  his  daughter,  Mari- 
dane,  to  a  Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  ancient 
family,  but  in  an  humble  condition  -,  that  on 
the  birth  of  a  male  child,  further  apprehensions, 
excited  perhaps  by  the  interpretation  of  a 
dream,  induced  him  to  order  the  infant  to  be 
exposed  ;  that  its  life  was  preserved  by  a  shep- 
herA,  and  that  his  existence  at  lengtli  became 
known  to  his  grandfather ;  that  he-  then  sent 
him  to  be  educated  among  his  relations  in  Persia, 
where  he  grew  up  in  m.anly  exercises,  and  form- 
ed a  bold  and  martial  character.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  was  entrusted  with  a  n;il:rary 
command,  and  that  he  obtained  successes  over 
the  king  of  /irmenia,  and  other  neighbouring 
potentates.  Discontents  in  the  mean  time  rising 
in  Media  against  the  tjTannical  government  of 
Astyagc-,  'priincipally  fomented  by  a  noble, 
named  Harpagus,  a  secret  correspondence  was 
entered  into  with  Cyrus,  who  was  exhorted  as 
well  to  free  his  countrymen,  the  Persians,  from 
their  dependence  on  the  Medes,  as  to  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  unnatural  grandfather.  Cyrus,  by  means  of 
his  military  reputation,  easily  raised  a  determined 
band  of  Persians,  greedy  of  spoil,  whom  he  led 
into  Media.  In  an  engagement  with  the  troops 
of  Astyages,  several  of  the  INIedian  generals 
went  over  to  Cyrus,  who  gained  a  great  victory. 
In  a  second  battle,  Astyages,  M^ho  was  himself 
present,  was  made  prisoner.  Cyrus  detained 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  captive  in  his 
palace,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  his  stead. 
In  all  this  narration  of  the  revolt  of  Cyrus,  and 
his  deposition  of  his  grandfather,  tliere  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  improbable,  or  foreign  from  east- 
ern manners.  Cyrus  appears  afterwards  to  have 
pursued  that  course  of  ambitious  conquest  to 
wliich  his  power  and  success  invited  him.  He 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Croesus  king  of  Lydia, 
whicli  terminated  in  the  capture  and  dethrone- 
ment of  that  monarch,  and  the  subjugation  of 
his  dominions.  (See  Crcesus.)  He  then  com- 
pleted the  reduction  of  all  Lesser  Asia,  and 
Syria ;  and  next,  turning  his  arms  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  he  invested  Babylon,  which  he 
took,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  that  kingdom,  B.C.  538.  Soon  after 
this  event,  he  performed  an  action  which  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name. 
He  issued  an  edict,  permitting  such  of  the  Jews 
as  were  remaining  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  rebuild  their 
temple.  But  that  the  words  of  the  edict  were 
such  as  are  recorded  in  Esdrps  ii.  in  which  he 
says,  "  The  Lord  of  Israel,  the  most  high  Lord, 
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has  made  me  king  of  the  whole  world,"  may 
well  be  questioned,  since  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  his  being  an  idolater,  like  his  country- 
men. Of  the  death  of  this  great  conqueror  we 
have  various  and  contradictory  accounts.  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  Cyrus  having  invaded  the  Mas- 
sagctcs,  a  Scythian  people,  dwelling  beyond  the 
Araxes,  at  first  obtained  great  success  against 
them  -,  but  that  their  queen,  Toniyris,  assem- 
bling jfresh  troops,  gave  him  battle,  in  which, 
after  a  most  bloody  conflict,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Persian  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  him- 
self slain.  He  adds,  that  the  queen  cau=;ed  his 
head  tc/  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  human  blood, 
pronouncfng  over  it  the  reproachful  words, 
"  Satiate  tiiyself  with  the  blood  for  which  thou 
hast  so  ardently  thirsted."  Diodorus  relates  his 
defeat  by  the  same  Tomyris,  but  says  that  lie 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  cruciiicd. 
Others  agree  in  his  meeting  with  a  violent 
death  ;  but  Xenophon  alone  represents  him  as 
dying  in  his  bed,  probably  for  the  purpose  cf  in- 
troducing a  philosophical  discourse  upon  death 
in  his  name.     The  date  of  his  decease  is  placed 
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CYRUS  the  younger,  second  son  of  Darius 
Nothus  king  of  Persia,  by  Parysatis,  was  born 
about  B.C.  423.  His  father  sent  him,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  which  early  trust  he  was  indebted  to 
his  mother,  who  wished  to  put  him  into  a 
condition  to  contend  for  the  succession  at  his 
father's  decease.  He  appears  to  have  assumed 
all  the  haughtiness  of  royal  birth  ;  for  he  put  to 
death  two  noble  Persians,  his  cousins,  only  be- 
cause they  approached  him  without  wrapping 
their  hands  in  their  sleeves,  the  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  royalty.  Incensed  at  this  action,  his 
father  called  him  to  court,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  his  mother  procured  a  reconciliation. 
At  his  death,  Darius  bequeathed  to  his  younger 
son  the  government  of  the  provinces  before 
under  his  command.  He  was  soon  found  to 
have  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
his  elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but  on  his  mother's 
intercession,  was  contented  with  banishing  him 
to  his  provinces.  It  was  not  long  before  he  re- 
sumed his  ambitious  and  guilty  projects,  and  he 
secretly  employed  Clearchus,  a  Lacedemonian 
general,  to  engage  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries 
in  his  service.  A  qu.'.rrel  with  Tissaphernes,  a 
neighbouring  satrap,  enabled  him  to  conceal  his 
design,  and  he  pretended  that  his  levies  of 
troops  were  meaut  only  to  act  against  that 
governor.  Having  at  length  collected  a  force 
of  13,000  Greeks,  and  100,000  soldiers  of  otlier 
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nations,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  he  proceeded 
eastwards,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Tarsus,  in  Ci- 
hcia,  bffore  his  army  knew  whither  lie  was 
inarching  them.  The  Greeks  then  suspected 
his  real  intentions,  and  refused  to  advance 
further.  Through  the  influence  of  Clearchus, 
and  magnificent  promises,  they  were  at  last  per- 
suaded to  proceed  against  the  Great  King,  and 
all  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  now  alarm- 
ed, and  prepared  for  resistance.  Cyrus  ingrati- 
ated himself  with  his  troops  on  the  march,  by 
extraordinary  kindness  and  affability ;  indeed 
he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to 
-the  Greek  nation,  from  which  he  had  chosen 
his  favourite  concubine,  the  charming  Aspasian 
(see  her  article).  On  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  in 
the  province  of  Babylon,  he  came  in  sight  of 
Artaxerxes  at  the  head  of  a  host,  which  is  num- 
bered at  900,000  men.  Cyrus  disdained  the 
advice  of  Clearchus,  to  remain  in  the  re;>r  of  the 
Greeks,  but  posted  himself  in  the  vaii,    Th.c 


Greeks  easily  overthrew  all  that  opposed  them, 
and  their  success  appeared  so  decisive,  that  he 
was  saluted  king  by  those  around  him.  Eut 
perceiving  the  horse  guards  of  Artaxerxes  wheel- 
ing about  to  attack  him,  he  made  a  furious 
charge  upon  them  with  600  chosen  cavalry,  and 
with  his  own  hand  killed  tlieir  captain.  His 
brother's  person  was  now  exposed  to  view,  and 
Cyrus  exclaiming  "  I  see  him,"  rushed  on  to 
the  encounter  with  all  the  fury  of  fraternal  ha- 
tred and  rivalry.  He  unhorsed  the  king,  twice 
wounded  him,  and  was  about  to  repeat  the 
stroke,  when  he  fell  under  a  shower  of  darts. 
The  king  himself  boasted  of  giving  him  his 
death-wound,  though  a  Carian  soldier,  and  a. 
Persian  nobleman,  also  claimed  that  honour. 
The  friends  of  Cyrus  refused  to  survive  him,, 
and  were  slain  by  liis  side.  This  battle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fought  B.C.  400.  Xeiwphon. 
Espcd,  Cyr.     Plutarch  in  Fit,  Artaxerx, — A. 
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